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Bengal opium 

system (1883). 



No. 1218-52 0., dated 7th April 1884. 

From A. P. MacDonnell, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, 
to the Secketary to the Government op India, 
Department of Finance and Commerce. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with 
my letter No. 429 T.— K.. dated the 25th June 1883, 
regarding the remission of outstanding advances in 
the Behar Opium Agency, and Mr. Bolton's letter, 
No. 2344-176 O., dated the 13th November 1883, sub- 
mitting a copy of the Report of the late Opium Com- 
mission, I am directed to submit, for the consideration 
and orders of his Excellency the Governor- General in 
Council, the accompanying copy of a letter from the 
Boai'd of Revenue, No. 55 B., dated the 19th January 
1884, containing an expres- 

Chapter22,PartlI.,aiidChap- gjojj gf their opinion on tbe 
ter 4. Vart III. of the Keport, u- j. jj j.u i v 

and paraRi-aphs 3 to 8 of the subject of the general policy 
coverins letter. Copies of both which should be followed by 

forSyTefere^e.'''^ '''■'''"""' the Government in regard to 
the remission of outstanding 
balances of the Opium Department, and on the recom- 
mendations of the Opium Commission in the matter. 

2. The Commission observe that until 1878 it had 
been customary to allow remiusious of outstanding 
balances to opium cultivators, on proof of the destruc- 
tion of their crops and of their inability to pay their 
debt to Government by the delivery of opium, and that 
this policy was altered in September of that year. They 
condemn this change as tending to reduce the extent 
of opium cultivation and to make it unpopular with the 
ryots, and advocate a reversion of the policy of whole- 
sale remission on failure of crops. To bring home the 
benefit of the new policy to the people, they would 
remit all balances at present outstanding, and would 
refund all the collections that have been made on 
account of last year's crop. 

3. After a careful consideration of the correspondence 
which preceded and followed the issue of the orders of 

the 5th September 1878, 

• Letter to the Board of referred to by the Commis- 

Eevenue, No. 2063, dated 5ih . ^ ,, liRntpnant-Go- 

Septeinber 1878, copy enclosed, sion, tne Ijieutenant-LrO- 

vernor finds that those orders 
were not opposed to the ideas of the most experienced 
ofBcers of the Opium Department. When, in 1878, 
Mr. D'Oyly, then officiating as Opium Agent of Behar, 
recommended, in opposition to tbe wishes of his sub- 
deputv agents, the remission of the entire outstanding 
balances of the Behar Agency for 1877-78, amounting 
to Ks. 6,59,112, the Board of Revenue supported him, 
on the ground that, if some such leniency were not 
shown, the orders which had been issued to reduce the 
price of opium from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4-8 a seer would 
injuriously affect cultivation ; but tbe recommendation 
was negatived by Sir Ashley Eden, who, while enjoin- 
in" leniency in recovering balances, thought the policy 
of^total remission then advocated by the Board (and 
now by the Opium Commission) to be a mistaken and 
mischievous policy, for the reasons stated in the letter 
of the 5th September 1878. 

4. The Commission, I am to observe, do not say 
much to weaken the arguments against the policy of 
entire remission of balances on failure of crops ; while 
the present Board show good reasons in support of 
theii- position, that the collection of outstanding 
balances in 1878 had less to do with the falling off of 
cultivation than the Commission seem to suppose. 
Mr Rivers Thompson himself fears that, if the Govern- 
ment were to support the views of the Commission, it 
would afford a direct incentive to slothful and careless 
cultivation and dishonest dealings. There can be little 
doubt, he thinks, that if an opium cultivator knew that 
a failure in his opium crop would not render him hable 
for the aavances made to him, more advances would 
bo taken and less careful cultivation practised than at 
present. Manv opium cultivators would doubtless cul- 
tivate none the less carefully because they kiiew^ that 
they were protected from the worst effects of failure, 

u 82810. Wt. P. 2150. 



but many, again, would give up all attempt at improve- 
ment when the season seemed to be going against them. 
In a bad season, moreover, there would be no security 
that all the opium produced would be delivered to 
Government if the cultivators were protected from the 
results of short delivery. If the outturn of a field 
were much reduced, through blight or any other 
calamity, the inducement to deliver to the factory the 
whole of the produce would be much weakened, when 
it was no longer incumbent on the cultivator to make 
good the advances received by him. 

5. For these reasons, the Lieutenant-Governor, as at 
present advised, cannot support the propotals of the 
Commission. The interests of the Government involved 
in the matter are so important and extensive that any 
principle of wholesale remission of outstanding balances 
seems to him unjustifiable. Even in land revenue 
cases the rule of suspension rather than of absolute 
remission of the demand has been enjoined both by the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India ; and 
the same principle should, in the Lieutenant-Governor's 
opinion, regulate the action of the Government in 
dealing with opium transactions. In cases of proved 
hardship, where leniency of treatment is undoubtedly 
required, remissions should continue to be made as 
hitherto ; and with the- view to prompt disposal of such 
cases some procedure based on paragraph 664 of the 
Commission's report might be adopted. Improvements 
should also be introduced into the khatadari system, 
whereby the industry of one ryot shall cease to be taxed 
for the sloth of his neighbour. 



No. 65B., dated 19th January 1884. 
From C. B. BncKLAND, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
tlie Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secretary to the Government op Bengal, Revenue 
Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Govern- 
ment Order No. 2650-196 0., dated 11th December 
1883, forwarding a copy of a letter from the Secretary 
to the Opium Commission, dated 22nd October 1883, 
and requesting an expression of the Board's opinion on 
the subject of the general policy followed by Government 
in regard to the remission of outstanding balances of 
the Opium Department. 

2. In reply, I am to say that immediately on receipt 
of the orders of Government confidential instructions 
were issued to the opium agents to postpone pressing 
for the recovery of outstanding balances, and the Board 
now, in accordance with the orders of bis Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, beg to submit their opinion on 
paragraphs 3 to 6 of the letter from the Secretary to the 
Opium Commission. 

3. In the letter in question, the Board observe that 
the members of the Opium Commission express their 
conviction that the policy regarding the realisation of 
balances, which was announced in 1878-79, has caused 
and is causing serious injury to the interests of the 
Department, and that every day during which that 
policy is allowed to remain in force strengthens the 
feeling of dissatisfaction amongst the cultivators. They 
recommend that the Government should accept the 
principle that advances which from no fault of the 
cultivator cannot bo covered by deliveries of opium 
shall be remitted and written off the accounts. It is 
also suggested that not only should the principle be 
announced as an expression of the future policy of 
Government, but thrit it should be extended -with 
retrospective effect to the balance of the present season. 

4. Before proceeding to consider the question of the 
policy to be followed in regard to the realisation or 
remission of outstanding balances, the Board would 
invite the attention of Government to certain state- 
ments and assumptions on Ihe part of the Opium 
Commission regarding the results of the orders passed 
in 1878-79, which seem to be hardly borne out by facts. 
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In paragraph 659 of their report, it is asserted that the 
Orders of 1879 " resulted in so alarming a forecast of 
" decrease of cultiTatiuu for the ensuing season that in 
" the early part of 1880 the need of an increasu in the 
" price to be paid for crude opium (from Rs. 4-8 to 
" Rs. 5) began to be pressed upon GrO^ornmeut." The 
Board are not aware on what evidence this statement 
is based ; but if such wore really the ca-c, it seems 
remarkable that the Behar Agent should not have 
mentioned it ia the reports which were submitted to 
Government, urging an increase in the price to be paid 
for crude opium. Mr. Lewis, the Officiating Agent, in 
a letter dated 1 6th July 1879, attributes the disinclination 
of the ryots to cultivate the poppy (1) to the lowering 
of the price paid by Government for the crude drug ; 
(2)to the growing precariousness of the crop ; and (3) to 
the increasing profit to be derived from other crops 
grown on similar lands. In a report, dated 16th 
January 1880, Mr. Mangles (for whom Mr. Lewis had 
been officiating) stated as his opinion " that whatever 
" other causes may have been at work tending to 
" diminish the extent of our poppy cultivation, the 
" collection of our outstanding balances has had little 
" or nothing to do with it." In the same letter the 
Agent added that, though several deputations of culti- 
vators had waited on him in the different districts 
through which he had passed, in no single instance was 
the remission of balances asked for. The assertion of 
the Commission that the diminution of poppy cultiva- 
tion in tho year 1880-81 may be fairly ascribed to the 
exaction of the debt to Government incurred by the 
cultivators in 1877-78 is not borne out by the official 
reports of those who were in the best position to judge 
of the causes that chiefly influenced the action of the 
cultivators. Again, the Commission, in paragraph 661 
of their report, state that the second consequence of 
this policy was that the price of crude opium had to he 
raised to Bs. 5 per seer throughout the Behar Agency 
in 1880-81, and throughout the Benares Agency in 
1881-82. The Board must here again observe that the 
statement made by the Opium Commission is not borne 
out by any of the official reports snbmitted at the time. 
Mr. Mangles, in a letter dated 5th December 1879, 
whilst endorsing his predecessor's (Mr. Lowis') recom- 
mendation for an increase in the price to be paid for 
crude opium, added that the previous lowering of the 
Government price was received with disfavour, not only 
because the ryots' profits were thereby reduced, but 
because there was no certainty that the reduction would 
stop at Bs. 4-8, and that a further reduction seemed to 
the ryots to be not impossible. An element of ancer- 
tainty was thereby introduced into what had hitherto 
always been regarded as fixed and sure, and these 
reasons caused the cultivators to entertain in their 
minds the question whether the advantages to be 
derived from the cultivation of the poppy were such 
as to induce them to continue it. Mr. Mangles further 
pointed out that the unfortunate results of the past 
two seasons had done much to discourage tho ryots in 
regard to the cultivation of tlie poppy, and that opium 
was no longer, as it had been in former years, the most 
lucrative crop that the ryot could cultivate ; wheat, 
barley, and peas giving as good a return, and potatoes 
and sugar-cane a far better one. The necessity of an 
increase in the price paid by Government for opium 
was strongly pressed by the Agent, but nothing is to 
be found in his reports which can justify the statement 
that this necessity was considered by him to be in any 
way due to the Government orders of 1879 regarding 
the recovery of outstanding balances. 

5. The views expressed by the Agent in the matter 
do not appear to have been onmpletely shared by the 
Board, inasmuch as the lattei-, whilst admitting in 
their letter to Government, No. 1S2 B., dated 15th 
March 1880, that the discouragement which had been 
felt by the ryots was mainly due to the extensive 
failure of the crop, were of opinion that something 
might be due to the recovery of the unprecedented 
large sum of six lakhs of rupees on account of the 
Ijalances of 1877-78. The Board accordingly recom- 
mended that a more definite and liberal policy should 
be adopted in regard to the recovery of advances 
where the crop had failed, but these views were not 
concurred in by his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who directed that the policv laid down in 1879 should 
Ijc adhered to. That the remission of outstanding 
balances amouutins- to more than six lakhs of rupees 
would be an exceedingly popular measure amongst the 
khattadars, if not with tho ussamees themselves (the 
fact of the remissions reaching th( so latter being in 
many cases open to doubt), the Boaid do not, of course, 



question, but their official records fail to show that the 
reduction of the area under cultivation was due to the 
orders of 1878-79, or that, as stated by the Commission, 
they had the effect of compelling Government to raise 
the price of opium earlier than would have been otherwise 
necessary. 

6. It is desirable to refer here briefly to the circum- 
stances under which the orders of 5th September 1878 
and 30th April 1879 were passed, and to state what 
was the policy laid down in those orders, a policy which 
the Opium Commission describe as unwise, unjust, and 
unworthy of Government. 

The proposal before the Lieutenant-Governor Sir A. 
Eden at the time these orders were passed was that the 
entire outstanding balances of the Behar Agency for 
1877-78, amounting to more than 6i lakhs of rupees, 
should be remitted. The Lieutenant-Governor declined 
to accept without reserve the position that the cultiva- 
tion of opium was to be a purely one-sided arrangement, 
under which, when tho season was a good one, the cul- 
tivator was to gain ; when it was unfavourable, the 
Government was to be the sole loser. He held that 
some consideration should be given to the ryot's 
capacity to repay a debt irrespective of his opium crop, 
which in many cases formed taut a small portion of his 
assets, and that those who were able to repay the advance 
they had received should be made to do so, leniency 
and total remission being granted to petty cultivators 
who had Buffered large loss of crops, and were unable 
to repay any portion of the advances they had received. 
Whilst desirous of making all possible concessions to 
the opium cultivators, such concessions must, the 
Lieutenant-Governor held, be consistent with the duty 
of Government to the payers of revenue at large. Sir 
A. Eden was of opinion that the position which Govern- 
ment should hold towards its opium cultivators should 
be similar to that held by a liberal and enlightened 
zemindar towards his tenants ; that in bad seasons every 
possible leniency and consideration should be shown to 
the cultivators ; but that before wholesale and indis- 
criminate remissions were made, the condition of the 
cultivators (many of whom are men of substance), and 
their ability to repay the advances made to them 
by the Opium Department, should be taken into 
consideration. 

7. The members of the Opium Commission, in their 
enthusiasm in favour of the yeoman's service rendered 
to the State by the typical opium cultivator, Bishn 
Koeri, view with some scorn the idea that the ordinary 
tax-payer should grudge him the remission of the 
balances due from him for failure to complete the con- 
tract which he entered into when he received his advance 
on account of opium. Putting sentiment aside, it is 
desirable to consider the question from a practical point 
of view, to see whether there are sufficient grounds for 
tho opinion advanced by tho Opium Commission in 
paragraph 661 of their report, that unless the policy 
enunciated in the orders of 1879 is speedily reversed, 
or the price of crude opium is raised, it will be found 
that the prospects of the opium cultivation in the 
Beliar Agency have been seriously, perhaps irretrievably, 
ruined. 

8. The difference between what is laid down by the 
Commission ifi paragraph 663 of their report as the 
true principle to be observed in dealing with opium 
cultivators and the policy laid down by Sir A. Eden in 
the orders of April 1879 appears to the Board to be as 
follows : The Opium Commission are of opinion that, 
on proof of the inability of the ryot, owing to the failure 
or destruction of the crop, to make good his debt to 
Government, either whole or in part, by the delivery 
of opium, remission of advances should be allowed. 
Sir A. Eden, on the other hand, was of opinion that the 
rcmissidu of the advances should not depend merely on 
the failure of the opium crop, which often forms but a 
very small fraction of a well-to-do ryot's cultivation, but 
that his general ability to liquidate the debt should be 
taken into consideration, all pressure being avoided 
and the greatest tenderness shown to cases of real 
hardshij^. 

9. It seems to the Board that the Opium Commission 
have not, in considering the question, had sufficient 
regard for the altered circumstances of the country, 
and the different position which the opium cultivator 
now occupies throughout a largo extent of the area in 
which it is grown. Some few years ago the poppy 
cultivation was the most lucrative that a ryot could 
engage in. It was the only crop, except indigo, which 
was grown under a system of cash advances, the latter 
crop being notoriously nnremunerative. The cultivator 
had the prestige and protection from zemindar and 
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plan Lor which the fact of his being a ryot under advances 
from Government and the presence of gomashtah and 
zilladar afforded him. Theri^ was but little competition 
in the demand for other crops, all of which, probably, 
■went into the hands of the village mahajun, and he was 
well oonieut, looking to the advanlafjes it brought him, 
to give the best of his time and his labour and the 
largest share of the water from his well to his poppy 
cultivation. His chief fear was that he might lose his 
status as an opium ryot. Under such a state of things, 
the departmental officers might rest assured that if the 
cultivator did fail to give the requisite quantity of 
crude opium, it was owing to causes beyond his control, 
and not to any default on his part. 

10. Now, however, there can be no such assurance. 
The railways and other means of communication which 
have been opened out, and the ever-growing demands 
of the commerce of the country, have completely changed 
the state of affaii-s. Opium has lost its place as the 
most lucrative crop a cultivator can grow. The anxiety 
is no longer so mnch on his part to keep his status as a 
Government cultivator, but on the part of the gomashtah 
to retain him. Crops which pay him better compete in 
a year of short rainfall, like the present, with the poppy 
for their share of irrigation from his well. The liberal 
cash advance still forms an inducement to him to con- 
tinue his poppy cultivation, but it seems to the Board 
that the only means by which Government can ensure 
that a full and proper share of attention shall be given 
to the opium crop is by making the ryot understand 
that the meBe failure of his crop of poppy will not, as a 
matter of course, lead to the remission of his unliqui- 
dated debt, without regard to his general circumstances 
and ability to pay what he owes. The circumstances of 
the day appear to the Board more and more to require 
that the opium cultivation should be carried on on a 
proper business footing, and that the loose system under 
which, without detailed inquiry, wholesale remissions 
were made should be put a stop to. They concur in the 
following opinion expressed by Mr. Worsley, the Col- 
lector of ilozufferpore. in his report in connexion with 
the balances of 1877-78, and fully endorsed by the 
experienced Commissioner of the Division : — 

" In my opinion any undue or sentimental leniency is 
always calculated to demoralise a ryot. If contracts 
annually made with ryots be fair, voluntary on their 
part, and likely to prove remunerative to them under 
ordinary conditions, I am satisfied that it is the worst 
possible policy (except in seasons of general distress) to 
release them from their obligations in the few or 
exceptional instances in which they suffer losses from 
such contracts. I have observed that the best ryots 
are those who hold lands on fair and equitable terms, 
and who are required by their landlords to pay their 
rents strictly and punctually." 

11. From paragraph 662 of the Commission's report 
it appears that they advocate the system under which 
large remissions are made in bad seasons in preference 
to that of paying a better price for the crop ; and it is 
on this point that the Board find themselves at issue 
with their conclusions. The Board are of opinion that 
the time has gone by when the opium cultivation can 

. _ , , „ . „ be advantageously continued 

* Paragraph 6(12, Opium Com- , t, -, ^ -, j. j i, j.i, 

mission's report. °" ^"-^ plan advocated by the 

Commission. The system* 
under which the cultivator looked to Government to 
cherish and protect him, must, the Board think, give 
place to a more business-like and practical system, 
under which the ryot will feel that he has entered into 
an agreement which entails some responsibility on him 
for its fulfilment. There are, it is hardly necessary to 
point out, many intermediate stages between a bumper 
crop and that in which blight, hail, or early hot wind.s 
either totally or partially destroy the poppy, in which 
the amouDt of produce must mainly depend on the 
exertions of the ryot, the degree of attention which he 
pays to his cultivation, and the share of the well or 
irrigation water that he. gives the plant. Unless he is 
made to feel that his profits depend on his individual 
exertions, and that he will be a sufferer if his opium 
crop is neglected, the Board are of opinion that the 
temptation will be great for the lyot, whilst taking 
advantage of his position as an opium cultivator to 
obtain advances without interest, to neglect the 
interests of the Government, in favour of those of tlie 
harder taskmaster to whom he is under bond as to his 
potatoes or wheat crop. In cases of real hardship and 
general inability to repay the advance received, the 
Board would advocate the greatest liberality towards 
the opium cultivator, but they would have each case 



treated singly and exceptionally, and the remission 
granted only after full inquiry. 

12. One of the great disadvantages connected with 
the existing system of general remissions in bad years 
is the uncertainty and inequality of its operation. As 
pointed out by Mr. Worsley (Collector of Mozufferpore 
in 1879), if there is one thing more than another which 
makes ryots discontented it is to see wholesale 
remissions made to their fellow ryots after they them- 
selves have had to pay up their own balances. Unless 
general remissions are made to all cultivators, it is 
very bad policy to remit the balances of a considerable 
section of the cultivators by one stroke of the pen. 

l)i. In considering this question it must not 1)0 for- 
gotten that in districts in which the khattadari system 
prevails, the extent to which the remission reaches the 
actual cultivator is always open to doubt. Practical 
experience hardly confirms, the Board are inclined to 
believe, the view expressed by the Commission in 
paragraph 249 of their report, that the confidence 
reposed in the khattadar is seldom abused. Mr. 
Kemble, the opium agent of Behar, in a letter dated 
5th instant, on the subject of the balances of the season 
1882-83, outstanding and realised, reports that in the 
opinion of the sub-deputy opium agent of Tirhoot the 
balances have been recovered from the actual culti- 
vators, but are kept back by the khattadars. Further 
on in the same letter he again refers to the fraudulent 
practices of the khattadars and amlah as amongst the 
causes which have led to land in other districts going 
out of opium cultivation. 

14. The Board are of opinion that much may be done 
to improve the popularity of the opium cultivation by 
the measures proposed by the Commission to remedy 
the admitted inadequacy of the present salaries of the 
kothi establishments. The Board are inclined to think 
that some of the recommendations of the Commission . 
are on a somewhat unnecessarily liberal scale ; but 
they have no doubt that the employment of better paid 
and more honest agency would make the cultivation of 
poppy more popular. The Board fully realise the 
probability that the adoption of the principles of 1879 
instead of that recommended by the Commission will 
lead from time to time to the necessity of some increase 
in the price to be paid for crude opium as the competi- 
tion with other and more remunerative crops becomes 
keener and keener; but they take leave to doubt 
whether in the long run the Government will be a loser 
by placing its dealings with opium cultivation on a 
proper commercial footing. At any rate the Board can 
see nothing in the adoption of such a policy which can 
justify the severe condemnation passed on it by the 
Commission of its being unwise, unjust, and unworthy 
of Government. 

15. In conclusion, I am to state that the policy the 
Board would recommend may be briefly summarised as 
follows : — 

(i.) Aji adequate price to be paid for crude opium, to 
be settled from time to time with reference to the 
competition of other crops. 

(ii.) Wholesale remissions of unliquidated advances 
to be put a stop to at once ; the ryot's general 
a'oility to pay, his previous season's opium crops, 
&c., being taken into consideration before remission 
is granted. 

(iii.) Remissions to be granted liberally in bad 
seasons in cases of real hardship, where found to be 
actually necessary, each case being treated as a 
special one, and remission only made after inquiry. 

(iv.) Adequate salaries to be paid to the nati\e 
establishment, and the abolition of all illegal 
gratification strictly enforced. 



Apr. I. 
Bengal. 



No. 1701, dated 18th June 1884. 

From J. F. FiNLAY, Esq.. Officiating Under Secretary to 

the Government of India, Department of Finance 

and Commerce, to the Sechetart to the Government 

or Bengal, Revenue Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 

letter No. 1218-520, dated 7th April 188i, forwarding 

copy of a letter from the Board of Revenue, No. 55B., 

dated 19th January 1884, and conveying an expression 

of the views of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on 

the proposals of the late Opium Commission regarding 

the remission of outstanding balances of advances to 

opium cultivators, when a ryot is unable, owing to the 

failure or destruction of the poppy crop, to repay his 
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debt to Government, either ivholly or in part by the 
delivery of opium. 

2. In reply, I am directed to say that the G-overnor- 
Groneral in CoTincil entirely concurs in the conclusions 
of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor as set forth in 
the closing paragraph of yonr letter. 

3. His Excellency in Council thinks that on the 
occurrence of such a total failure as to lead to the 
destruction of a ryot's crop (the only case in which 
even under the old practice remission was to be 
allowed), it will be fonnd the better course, in the 
interests both of the Government and of the cultivator, 
to arrange for suspension of demand extending over a 
period proportionate to the ryot's means, and the area 
on which the crop has been destroyed. Kemission in 
part or in whole should be reserved for cases where a 
ryot is known to be so completely deprived of all 
resources as to make the payment of his arrears by 
instalments practically impossible. In cases of serious 
disaster, liberal suspensions and rare remissions will 
probably be found to be the best policy in dealing with 
opium transactions. Ordinarily, and where the 
damage done to the whole or part of a crop is not of a 
nature to bo called destruction (where, in fact, it is 
Only a question of a short crop or indifferent season), 
even suspension should be very cautiously allowed. 

4. In conclusion, I am directed to say that the 
Governor-General in Council desires that arrangements 
may be made for the introduction of field books on the 
plan sketched in paragraph 664 of the Commission's 
report in order to facilitate the disposal of claims to 
remission of advances. 



No. 980 T. E., dated 28th June 1884. 

From A. P. MacDonnell, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, 
to the Sechbtary to the Government of India, 
Department of Finance and Commerce. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1218 — 52 0., dated 
7th April 1884, I am now desired by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to submit, for the consideration of his 
Excellency the Governor-General in'Council, the follow- 
ing observations on the Ecport of the Opium Com- 
mission, copies of which have already been forwarded 
to the Government of India 

2, The events connected with the damage which befel 
the Eenares Provision Opium of 1880-1 are known to 
the Government of India, and need not be related here 
in any detail. It will suffice to say that, in order to 
ascertain the exact facts of the case, and apportion 
responsibility for the result, a committee of inquiry 
was appointed, composed of Messrs. Reynolds and 
Monro of the Civil Service, and Dr. Warden, chemical 
examiner to this Government. The report of that 
committee was submitted to the Government of India, 
with my letter No. 9 of 3rd January 1883, a further 
communication being at the same time promised. The 
Government cif India, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the committee's report, expressed an opinion that 
possibly the time bad come for a thorough exami- 
nation and re-organisation of the establishments and 
system of working of both agencies. The opinion on 
these points of the Bengal Government was asked for, 
and generally on the scope and direction such an 
inquiry should take. Accordingly, in my letter No. 
859—80 O. of 10th March 1883, a line of inquiry 
was sketched out hy the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Bengal members of the Commission nominated. Some 
demi-official correi^pondencc followed, in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor was given to understand that his 
proposals were acceptable to the Government of India, 
and later on a formal expression of this approval and 
the orders of the Government of India appointing the 
Commission were received. Meanwhile the Commission 
had gone to work under authority of the Lieutenant- 
Governor's order No. 1,005 of the 22nd March, as it was 
desirable that they should visit the opium-producing 
districts during the weighing season. They were 
directed to prosecute their inciuiry on the linus of my 
letter (above referred to) dated 10th March, to the 
Government of India ; and as the subsequent detailed 
instructions were not inconsistent with the substance of 
that letter, the Commission's ijroccc<ling=i were in no 
way impedid. Tho (Jomtnission were iit work fur seven 
months, Their repoii, was submitted on 20th October 
1883 ; and though, [lerhaps, it is allowable to think it 
defective in some degree frurji a financial and statistical 



point of view, it must still be pronounced a valuable 
and interesting record of research, industry, and 
observation. 

3. In forwarding their report to this Government (in 
accordance with the instructions of the Government of 
India), the Commission, while requesting that their 
recommendations might be considered as a whole, 
represented that on one question, namely, the policy of 
recovering advances not covered by deliveries of opium, 
immediate orders were necessary. There had been a 
most serious failure in the opium crop in 1883, and the 
Commission were apprehensive that if the policy of 
recovering advances, insisted on by Sir Ashley Eden, 
were followed up, the interests of tho opium revenue 
would be gravely prejudiced. The Commission referred 
to that portion of their Report (Chapter 22, Part II., 
and Chapter 4, Part III,) in which the question was 
discussed, and urgently pressed for the reversal of the 
existing policy of recovery when people became able to 
pay, and the adoption of the " principle that advances 
" which (from no fault of the cultivator) cannot be 
" covered by deliveries of opium shall be remitted and 
" written off tho accounts." In accordance, therefore, 
with the Commission's wish, that question was dealt 
with in the Lieutenant-Governor's letter No. 1218-52 
0., dated 7th April 1884, to the Government of India. In 
that letter Mr. Rivers Thompson, without supporting a 
policy of total remission as urged by the Commission, 
advocated leniency in recovering advances, and remis- 
sion in all hard cases. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
just received the orders of the Government of India, 
No. 1701 of the 18th instant, approving of his 
conclusions upon this point. 

4. In now submitting the Commission's Report to tho 
Government of India, the Lieutenant-Governor is 
obliged to say that he cannot deal finally with it. 
Indeed the Report is so voluminous, and the ground it 
traverses so varied and debated, that it would be hope- 
less to attempt to obtain a satisfactory solution to all 
the questions raised in a single letter. The numerous 
recommendations and reforms suggested involve, too, a 
very large additional expenditure ; and as the charge 
is an Imperial one, it is only the Government of India 
who can decide whether this increased outlay should be 
accepted. It is, however, open to the Lieutenant- 
Governor to comment upon the changes proposed by 
the Commission from a general or departmental point 
of view. 

A further difficulty is found in the fact that the Com- 
mission have not elaborated, in any precise form, an 
estimate of the cost which an acceptance of their pro- 
posals would entail. It would, of course, be possible 
for this Government to ascertain from other sources the 
total additional expenditure involved in the acceptance 
of the Commission's proposals. But this would be a 
waste of time and labour if the Government of India 
declined to consider the principal changes which the 
Comruission would introduce ; or if accepting them as 
regards the chief control of the department, they pre- 
ferred to work out the details with the aid of a 
director-general. Therefore, in the present communi- 
cation, the course the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to 
adopt is to review the main features of the Report, to 
ascertain what the policy of the Government of India 
is on those main features, and thus, having come to an 
understanding with the Government of India, to take 
up the Report in detail, and work the proposals out in 
communication with the local officers and the Board of 
Revenue, stiould it be resolved to maintain the superin- 
tendence which the Board now exercise over the 
Department. 

5. The Commission's Report is divided into three 
parts. Part I. gives a historical summary of the 
Department from the earliest times of which we have 
any information up to the present day. Part II. reviews 
the existing condition of thiogs in all branches of the 
Department ; while Part III. sets forth the recommen- 
dations which tho Commission make " for the purpose 
' ' of placing this important Department of the public ser- 
' ' vice on a satisfactory footing, and for rectifj'ing ,^uch 
' ' errors and supplying such deficiencies as our inquiries 
" have shown to exist in its organisation and workino-." 
Each of these main divisions is sub-divided into minor 
divisions, but it is unnecessary here to enumerate the 
latter. 

6. Illstorical. — The history of the opium monopoly is 
a history of small beginnings and gr eat development 
Less than a century ago it formed an .insignificant 
portion of the East India Company's business, "Now 
" the magnitude of the interests involved is indicated 
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II by the fact that more than 1,300,000 ryots cultivato 
the poppy every year under advances from Govern- 
^' ment; and even this number does not adequately 
express the truth, as a large share of the labour 
required for the production of the drug falls to the 
lot of the women and children of the ryot's family. 
We should probably be within the mark in saying 
that the Opium Department calls into activity the 
energies of not less than four million persons of the 
" agricultural classes. The cash paid to the cultiva- 
" tors for opium flower-leaves and trash amounts to 
" about 180 lakhs of rupees a year." The earliest 
authentic reference to opium cultivation is said by the 
Commission to occur in the Ain-i-Alchari (1590 A.D.), 
which states that opium was a staple crop throughout 
what is now the Benares Agency, in Malwa, and in the 
Punjab. The trade in opium in Mogul times was an 
Imperial monopoly, and " was farmed at a quit-rent." 
Until the British acquired sovereignty in Bengal and 
Behar, the Dutch were the chief foreign purchasers of 
opium, though 200 years ago, the first orders were 
given to make opium a part of the East India Com- 
pany's investment. 

7. During the political commotions of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, when the Mogul power was on 
the wane, the opium monopoly fell into abeyance, and 
the cultivation of the poppy seems, at all' events in what 
is now the Behar Agency, to have been carried on by 
the ryots without license, on advances from Patna mer- 
chants, who, in their turn, disposed of the dxug to the 
English and Dutch. The triumphs of Serajudowla, 
however, brought ruin on the English merchants, and 
as there was no competition the Dutch commanded the 
opium market. The price of opium accordingly fell so 
low that the native dealers could no longer make 
advances, and the production of the drug declined. 
This state of things prevailed when the victories of 
Clive enabled the English merchants to recover their 
lost position at Patna. They found the trade dis- 
organised, and, in default of native dealers, the Euro- 
pean merchants began to make advances direct to the 
cultivators. This, however, led to quarrels, which 
resulted in the re-establishment of the monopoly by 
Mr. Hastings in 1773, on the understanding that a 
certain quantity of opium was to be delivered annually 
to the Dutch, Danish, and French companies. Political 
complications subsequently led to the annulment of the 
understanding with the Dutch and the Danes, but that 
with the French is still in force. 

8. From 177o to 1781 the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture opium on account of the Bast India Company was 
sold annually ; and it would seem from the Fifth Report 
of the House of Commons on the affairs of the Bast 
India Company (to which the Commission make no 
allusion) that nnder the first contract Behar opium was 
deliverable at Rs. 320 and Oudh opium at Es. 350 per 
maund. Stipulations were inserted in those contracts 
against oppression of the cultivators, and the Provincial 
Council were enjoined to see that the atipujations were 
observed. From 1781, according to the Opium Com- 
mission, sale contracts were made for four years ; and 
in 1785 the sales became competitive, various stipula- 
tions, designed in the interests of the cultivators, being 
at the same time insisted upon. According to the Fifth 
Report, however, competitive sales and contracts for 
four years were introduced simultaneously in 1785, 
while power was also taken to appoint inspectors to 
superintend the provision and manufacture of opium, 
and collectors were enjoined to protect the cultivators 
against the contractors. These competitive sales, ac- 
cording to the Commission, while for the time benefit- 
ing the revenue, left the contractors a smaller margin of 
profit, and consequently lowered the prices paid by them 
to the cultivators. Adulteration of the drug, and its 
depreciation in the market, ensued, and accordingly, 
say the Commission in 1797, with the object of " restor- 
ing and improving " the character of the opium, the 
contract system was done away with, and the agency 
system, which has lasted ever since, was introduced. 
Doubtless this improvement was a result of that scrutiny 
which Lord Oornwallis instituted in the opium as well 
as in all other Departments of the Administration — a, 
scrutiny which brought to light the fact that the con- 
tract system had developed impositions in the nature of 
abwabs on cultivators " in the same manner " (to quote 
the Fifth Report) "as practised in the land rents." 
This portion of the Report then conveys a valuable 
lesson, and gives us some insight into what may be 
expected if the agitation against the opium monopoly 
should be successful. The early history of the question 
teaches us that the abolition of the monopoly would lead 



to increased production and increased consumption 
among the people of India ; that competition among 
exporters would follow, and, as a natural consequence, 
that the opium produced would be inferior. An inferior 
article would succumb in the competition with the 
Chinese drug, and thus the opium revenue, which now 
depends on the excellent quality and character of the 
drug, would tend to fall ofl" and ultimately become 
extinct. The result would be a heavy loss to the people 
of India and increased taxation. 

9. The agency system, under which the Department 
is at present administered, was thus established in 1797. 
Two agents were appointed, the Behar agent being 
purely an opium officer, while until 1835 the Benares 
agent had other duties to perform in addition to his 
function as opium agent. Until 1833 the agents were 
paid partly by fixed salaries, and partly by commission, 
which was abolished in that year. While it continued, 
the opium agent of Behar was perhaps the best paid 
civilian ofiicer in the service, drawing from commission 
alone in some years nearly a lakh of rupees. The agents 
were at first assisted by independent deputy agents, but 
in 1822 the collectors of the opium districts were made 
deputy opium [agents with a commission on the sale 
profits. In 1835, at Captain Jeremie's suggestion, an 
independent opium service of sub-deputy agents was 
constituted, and the active connexion of collectors with 
opium fell into abeyance. Since that time they have 
remained ex-officio deputy agents, but they now never 
interfere with the work of the Department. 

10. It has been stated that Captain Jeremie was the 
originator of the separate opium service. To him is also 
due ^the introduction of a more scientific method of 
manufacture of the drug in both factories. For the 
first 25 years of the monopoly system, the factory test- 
ing and manufacture were superintended by the agent. 
In 1826 Captain Jeremie. quartermaster of a native 
regiment, who had made certain experiments in opium 
cultivation and manufacture, submitted proposals to 
Government, which ultimately led to his appointment 
as "first assistant to the agent" at Patna, which 
designation was, in 1839, changed to the "principal 
assistant." After Captain Jeremie's time the post was 
held by the civil surgeon of the station, in addition to 
his other duties. But from 1846 in Behar, and from 
1859 in Benares, the post was made a separate one, the 
incumbent being placed wholly ujider the control of the 
agent. 

11. Reverting to the connexion of the Department with 
the Government, it will be seen that when in 1797 the 
agency system was established, the control of the Opium 
Department was at that time vested in the Board of 
Trade, the President of which was e.c- officio a Member 
of Council. The opium accounts, however, were always 
kept distinct from those of the Commercial Department, 
so that when by Regulation IV. of 1819, the " Board of 
Revenue in the Customs, Salt, and Opium Departments" 
was constituted, no difiiculty was experienced in 
transferring the opium business to the new Board at 
Calcutta, which, consisting at first of three, was, from. 
1826, composed of two members. In 1834, on the 
creation of the Government of Agra, the Governor- 
General in Council declared it necessary to retain the 
management of the Benares Opium Agency by the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium at Calcutta, " in 
" order to secure that the whole concern, whether in 
" Behar or Benares, may be conducted on one uniform 
" system." By these orders the Benares Agency is 
still governed. To bring this portion of the history of 
the Department down to the present time, it need only 
be added that by Act XLIV, of 1850, the Customs, Salt, 
and Opium Board was merged in the Board of Revenue 
at Calcutta, the number of members in the latter Board 
being at the same time increased from two to three. In 
1865, however, a vacancy in the Board of Revenue 
occurred, which was not filled up, and since then the 
Board in the Lower Provinces has consisted of two 
members only. 

12. Production.— 1 am now to pass on from the history 
of the superior administrative machinery to say a few 
words on the production of the drug — the system of 
dealing with the producers, the grievances the latter 
had against the Government, and the grievances the 
Government had against them. At the beginning of 
the century, the poppy was cultivated on behalf of 
Government in Bengal proper as well as in Behar and 
the North-Western Provinces. The drug produced in 
the Bhagulpore Division, and in the districts of Rung- 
pore, Dingapore, and Cooch Behar was, however, of 
inferior quality, and its production was prohibited by 
Regulation YI. of 1799. The local officers and the 
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people opposed the enforcement of that Eegulation, and 
a long struggle ensued which was terminated l)y the 
enactment of Eegulation XIII. of 1816, which legalised 
the cultivation of opium in Bengal, under the super- 
vision of the Commercial Resident of Eungpore. The 
opium produced was to be used for excise purposes only. 
But it soon turned out that nothing could be made of 
this Bengal opium, and the production of it was again 
abandoned in 1837, only to be revived in Monghyr and 
Bhagulpore between 1830 and 1834, and in numerous 
Bengal districts between the latter year and 1840. 

13. The cause of this expansion of cultivation was 
probably due to the policy adopted in 1830 regarding 
"Malwa" opium produced in the Native States of 
Central India, where cultivation was unrestricted, the 
manufacturers skilful, and the quality of the drug ex- 
ceptionally good. This "Malwa" opium was brought 
via Baroda and Cambay to Diu and Damaun and thence 
exported to China, where it threatened the Bengal 
monopoly in the early years of this century. The Com- 
pany's efibrts having proved futile to restrict the cultiva- 
tion in Central India, or to introduce the Bengal 
monopoly system, the trade was in 1830 thrown open. 
The supervision till then exercised over Malwa opium 
affairs by the Bengal Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium 
was withdi'awn, and the pass system introduced, care 
being taken to fix the duty levied on th e drug brought 
direct to Bombay for exportation to China at a favour- 
able rate compared with the cost of transmission 
through Native States to Diu, Damatm, or Karachi. It 
was anticipated that this change of policy would 
cheapen the Malwa drug in the China market ; and to 
counteract the effect that result would have on Bengal 
opium Government, in 1830, directed that an effort should 
be made to make up for the probable loss in price by in- 
crease in quantity. Accordingly, between 1830 and 
1840, opium cultivation was largely extended throughout 
Benares, Behar, and Bengal ; but in 1840 there was 'a 
collapse, largely due no doubt to the seizure of British 
merchants and the destruction of a large quantity of 
opium by the Chinese in 1839 — events which led to war 
between England and China. The immediate effect of 
events in China on opium in India was the contraction 
of the area of operations in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, while opium cultivation in Bengal proper was 
finally abandoned. Since then, the number of dis- 
tricts which grow opium has been largely extended in 
the Benares Agency, but in Behar (with the exception of 
the re-introduotion of cultivation into Chota Nagpur in 
1869 and its abandonment again in 1877) there has been 
no change. Prom the statistics given on page 26 of the 
Eejiort, it would appear that the average produce per 
bigha has generally decreased, with any very marked 
extension of the area under cultivation, and this is what 
might be expected from recourse being had to inferior 
soils. 

14. System of dealing with Producers. — The main 
points of the system have not greatly changed during 
the century, and the principles of the first opium law 
(Eegulation VII. of 1799) are not very different from 
those of the present Act (XIII. of 1857). Engagements 
were taken by the agent or his deputy for a specific 
area of cultivation. When the poppy was grown, an 
estimate of its yield was made, and a further engage- 
ment for the delivery of the estimated quantity of drug 
drawn up. The opium, when delivered, was weighed ; 
if found too liquid, an additional quantity or batta for 
consistence fixed by arbitration was deducted from the 
price ; if adulterated, it was confiscated ; and if any of 
it was kept back, the cultivator was liable to fine. 
These were the lines worked upon in the beginning of 
the century, and with additions and modifications, 
notably under the head of batta for consistence, the 
same are followed to-day. The system was worked by 
qomnstas and zilladars on behalf of the agents, while 
sudder inahtoes and gyne mahtoes were supposed to 
look after the cultivatoj-s' interests. The zilladars 
still exist, and perform much the same duties now as 
they did before. The gomasta, though still an im- 
portant ofiicer, has less to do now than formerly, while 
the sudder mahtoes have disappeared. The gyne mahtoe, 
on the other hand, has become the hhatadar or lam- 
bardar, who plays a most important part in the 
economy of the Opium Department, as will subsequently 
appear. 

16. This organisation in early times did not always 
work smoothly, and various complaints were from time 
to time made by the cultivators of the exactions to 
which they were subjected and the inconveniencies to 
which they were exposed. It was urged by the ryots 
that the price of opium (which from 1820 to 1860 varied 



between Es. 3 and Es. 4 the seer) was fixed too low ; 
that nothing was allowed for cost of carriage to the 
weighing places, of which there were too few ; that 
ryots were confined and sold up for arrears ; that the 
various grades of under-officers extorted at weighment 
and other times an unlimited quantity of the drug 
under various pretences, and that when accounts were 
settled the gomastas levied perquisites. Eedress did 
not always follow upon these complaints, the Board at 
first being somewhat apprehensive of interference with 
any custom that had grown up ; and if it is said by the 
CommiBsion that generally the history of the Depart- 
ment is one of improvement, of increasing supervision 
by European officers, of increasing checks upon the mal- 
practices ofsubordinates, andof inoreasingsecurity tothe 
producers, it is more than may be said of every public 
department. The custom of taking batta for consistence 
opened perhaps the widest door to fraud,_ for, as till 
1830 there was no fixed standard of consistence, the 
batta depended on personal caprice. A standard was, 
however, fixed in 1831, and since then the existing 
principle has prevailed in both agencies, viz., that for 
the deliveries below 70 deg. a proportionably decreased, 
and for deliveries above 70 deg. a proportionably 
increased, price should be given. But even in Benares, 
where weighments are elaborately conducted, in- 
stances in which subordinates have been effectually 
punished for defrauding the cultivators are extremely 
rare. This cannot be due to the absence of abuses, for 
admittedly such exist ; but the consideration of these 
abuses, and the best methods of removing them, will be 
dealt with later on. 

16. If the cultivators had thus many grievances 
against the Government, the Government also had 
grievances against the cultivators. Minor grievances 
were the practice of planting of other crops along with 
the poppy, and delay in bringing in the produce ; but 
the chief grievances were illicit cultivation, ' ' paiDer 
cultivation," or drawing advances for poppy land, 
yet growing other crops upon it, and illicit sale of the 
drug. It was illicit cultivation in Northern Bengal 
that led to the re-introduction of the opium system 
there under Eegulation XIII. of 1816, but latterly it is 
said that both illicit cultivation and " paper cultivation " 
have ceased to trouble the Department. Illicit sale, 
howevei', still gives trouble, and the Commission's 
remarks on pages 44-45 show that no effort hitherto 
made to suppress it has been completely successful ; 
while one at least of the methods adopted — the granting 
of large rewards to informers — greatly aggravated the 
evil it was devised to check. 

17. Manufacture and Disposal of the Drug. — The chapter 
which deals with the history of the '' manufacture and 
disposal " of the drug when delivered by the cultivators 
to the opium authorities also demands attention. It 
seems that from the earliest times the crude opium 
when received from the cultivators had been packed in 
earthen jars, each containing about a maund of the 
drug, and in this way forwarded to the factory. This 
mode of conveyance led to considerable evaporation, 
and experiments were therefore tried with leather 
bags, galvanized-irou vessels, and wooden boxes, with 
a view to the prevention of loss of weight — all proving 
unsuitable. The original method of transport in 
earthen jars was reverted to, and is still in force. At 
times loss is experienced by the breaking of the vessels 
in transit, and such loss used originally to fall on the 
cultivators. But the unfairness of this arrangement 
was perceived in 1831, and since then Government 
bears the loss. 

IS. On arrival at the sndder factory it was the 
custom formerly to keep the opium in the jars, and to 
cake from them direct. But so far back as 1830 
wooden tanks were introduced. These proving unsuit- 
able, were replaced by stone vats, which are still in 
use. In the manufacture of opium for the market two 
objects were always aimed at — (a) that the quality of 
the drug should be invariably good ; (b) that the weight 
of pure opium per chest should be always the 
same. In order to secure the first object, it does not 
appear that in the early years of thecentiury any definite 
rules were prescribed, but the practice must have been 
very appropriate to the end in view; for that practice, 
as described in general terms by the agent in 1820, is 
pretty much what it is to-day. As regards point (6), it 
may be said that before Captain Jeremie's time, con- 
sistence, scientifically ascertained and regulated, was 
unknown ; but in 1832 it was determined that Patna 
should cake at 75 deg. and Benares at 70 deg., and 
these average standards have been since adhered to. 
Accordingly it has been since 1832 possible to regulate 
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the weight per chest. This is done with reference to 
the Chinese system of weights, which runs in taels, 
catties (16 taels), and piouls (100 catties). A chest of 
opium should contain 1 picul (133 lbs. 5 ozs. 5:^ drs. 
avoirdupois) of pure opium, ami as 40 IjulLs are packed 
in a chest, each Ijnll should contain 3 lbs. SJoas. of thu 
pure drug. 

19. As has been observed, no great change in the 
system of manufacture has been introduced from the 
heginning of the century, though some improvements 
have no doubt been effected. There is, for instance, 
owins' to mechanical appliances, less danger of varia- 
tion in consistence, and owing to better chemical know- 
ledge, less danger of adulteration now than formerly. 
But the greater scientific knowledge of to-day has been 
unable to improve, to any very material extent, on the 
empicism of earlier times, cither in the manufacture 
of the drug or in caking and packing. Numerous 
experiments have been tried under all throe heads ; but 
unless Captain Jeremie's invention of compartments in 
the chest be considered a great improvement, we are 
now pretty much where we were GO years ago. Captain 
Jeremie's aim was, just as the Board's aim now is, to 
pack the cakes without dunnage ; but he had, after all, 
to furnish his compartments with a bed of trash. It is 
unnecessary to summarise any further the Commission's 
remarks on this part of theii' Report ; but that section 
of this chapter which deals with the three great disasters 
which befel the opium provision owing to pre- 
ventible causes is interesting. History repeats itself, 
and in the recital points occur which recall the Benares 
disaster of 1880-81. With this the Commission do not 
deal, as when they wrote it was 'still suhjuilice. 

20. The Commission close their interesting sketch of 
the origin and growth of the Department by exhibiting 
statistics of the general results of the monopoly from 
the establishment of the agency system in 1797 down 
to 1882. These statistics show that the highest price 
ever obtained for the drug was in March 1822, when it 
averaged Es. 4,274-9-7 per chest; the lowest occurring 
in April 1839, when, under the panic caused by the 
news from (^hina, the average per chest was only 
Es. 365-1-11. The net profit to Government from 
opium grown on this side of India has risen since 1797 
from less than five lakhs to more than five crores of 
rupees per annum. On the general uses of their review 
of the past history of the monopoly, the Commission 
make the following remarks, which are worthy of being 
quoted here : — 

"The considerations suggested by this review of the 
past are not, we think, foreign to the questions which 
our instructions direct us to examine. There are 
economists who assert that the Government, without 
incurring a loss, might sever its connexion with the 
production of opium, and confine itself to the levy of an 
excise duty and a tax on exportation. It may be useful 
to remind these gentlemen of the evil days when, under 
the contract system of supply, the quality of the drug 
had fallen so low- that Bengal opium was ofi'ered at 
Es. 50 a chest without finding a purchaser. The history 
of the connexion of the Government of Bengal and the 
Calcutta Board of Eevenue with the administration of 
the Department may be of service in determining what 
answer shall be given to the question whether that con- 
nexion should any longer be maintained. There are 
officers at the present day who advocate a general 
return to the system of remuneration by commission. 
Upon this point, the reasons which led such dis- 
tinguished administrators as Lord William Bentinck 
and Lord Dalhousie to an opposite conclusion seem 
worthy of being reproduced, The diffjoulties with 
which the Department has to contend, the complaints 
made by the cultivators, the practices by which the law 
is violated or evaded, are substantially the same now in 
kind (thongh differing in degree) as they have been for 
many years past. We gladly recognise the fact that 
the record of the opium administration is in the main a 
record of progress and improvement. Much has been 
done to remedy such evils as experience has brought to 
light, and to make the cultivating license a source of 
profit to the ryot as well as to the Government. There 
is not the slightest ground for saying that the officers 
of the Department exercise any undue influence, or that 
the engagements entered into by the cultivators are not 
entirely voluntary. In most matters of detail such 
reforms as are still required will probably be most 
successfully carried out, by working upon the lines 
which have been laid down by the administrators of a 
former day. It has therefore appeared to us that a 
summary of the past history of the Departmemt is a 
u 82810. 



luseful introduction to the inquiry which wo have been 
directed to undertake." 

21. In the preceding remarks the existing constitu- 
tion of the Opium Department has been to some extent 
described ; but the narrative looked more to the genesis 
and hi.'<tory of the Department than to any other aspect. 
It was iiisutHcient as a statement of existing facts with 
a view to determining whether improvements were 
necessary or not. Such a statement the Commission 
give in Part II. of their Eeport. 

The Lieutenant-Governor does not, however, purpose 
to summarise Part II. here, because, in the first place, 
the existing state of things is generally known, and in 
the second place, such a summary would cause useless 
repetition. When stating and examining the Com- 
mission's recommendations, some description of the 
existing facts which the I'ecommendations are intended 
to alter and improve will be necessary, and opportunity 
ean be taken of that necessity to explain facts as fully 
a.s may be needed. In other words, instead of follow- 
ing the Commission through the \ arious stages of their 
Eeport, I am to dincuss Parts 11. and III. together, 
thus saving time without any great sacrifice of 
clearness. 

22. Before entering on the subject of the Com- 
mission's recommendations, I am to call attention to 
their desire (paragraph 602) that their proposals should 
be regarded as a whole, each portion of which is 
naturally dependent on the other ; and to the fact that 
they guard themselves against being umieratood as 
recommending changes except as component parts of a 
complete plan. Having carefully examined all the pro- 
posals made in the Eeport, the Lieutenant-Governor, I 
am to say, is not prepai-ed to follow the Commission in 
thinking that all or none of their proposals should be 
accepted. He thinks that some proposals may be 
adopted at once, while the introduction of others may 
with advantage bo postponed. The Commission's pro- 
posals are not always very clearly put from a financial 
point of view; but as far as the Lieutenant-Governor 
can ascertain, the yearly increase of expenditure which 
they' involve would be about eight lakhs of rupees, 
while the improvements in plant, &c., could hardly cost 
less than five lakhs more. Whether the Government of 
India, in consideration of a better system and prospec- 
tive benefits, will incur such expenditure, rests at the 
threshold of the inquiiy, and if to that question an 
affirmative answer be given, then it beooniea a question 
for his Excellency the Governor-General in Counojl to 
decide whether this Government should not leave all 
action on this Eeport for the Director- General of Opium 
and the Government of India. The doubt on this point 
does not relieve the Lieutenant-Governor from the 
duty of submitting his general views on the whole 
question, and on the Commission's recommendations. 

23. The first recommendation which the Commission 
make in Part III. of their Eeport has reference to the 
questions of general control and administration. Their 
instructions directed them to consider whether the 
Opium Department should continue to be administered 
by the Board of Eevenue at Calcutta, acting under the 
orders of the Bengal Government ; or whether the con- 
trol and administration should be divided between the 
Governments of Bengal and the North- VVestern Pro- 
vinces ; or lastly, whether a single officer, acting under 
the orders of the Government of India alone, should be 
appointed to administer the Department. The Com- 
mission are strongly of the opinion that the third course 
should be adopted, and they justify their viiiw as well 
by illustrating the imperfections and inadequacy of the 
existing system as by maintaining that a aivided con- 
trol, such as the second plan contemplates, would lead 
to even greater difficulties than are at present felt. To 
commence at the head. X'he Commission point out 
that, although the Government of India is alone 
financially interested in the sucoes.'s of the (Jpium 
Department, its connexion with the administration is 
slender. The power of the purse, of course, gives that 
Government an ultimate controlling voice ; but so long 
a& budget requirements are satisfied, it is discretional 
with the Government of Bengal to consult the Govern- 
ment of India, or not to consult it. And in point of 
fact, the Government of India is not often consulted, 
though matters of exceptional importance are reported 
to it Ibi' information. Again, as far as the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is itself concerned, the Commission 
think that the control which it exercises is not a control 
over the actual work of the Department so much as a 
control over the Board's management of that work. The 
administration is mostly- conducted by correspondence 
between the agents and the Board, the Government 
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having no independent means of testing or forming an 
opinion ou the matters reported. Therefore its control 
consists, the Commission say, of comments (mostly 
laudatory) upon the Board's administration, and of 
orders (generally affirmative) on the Board's remarks. 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of tlie 
Benares Agency, the districts comprising which lie 
outside the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. And if the control of the Bengal Grovernraent 
be, in the Commission's opinion, shadowy, that exei- 
cised by the Board is hardly more real. Under the 
law, inde(.'d, their powers aie full, and in point of fact 
the Board are consulted on almost e\crything that is 
done. Still their knowledge of the wants and I'equire- 
ments of the Department is of a mere routine order, 
the reflex of subordinate officers' opinions, not a living 
opinion of their own. " Tn dealing," say the Com- 
mission, "with every other subject than opium, the 
" Board's Report is an independent I'cview of the 
" administration of the year. The Board lay before 
" Government their own summary of the facts, their 
" own conclusions and recommendations, their own 
" tabular statements of what has Deen accomplished, 
" andof what remains to be done . The scheme 

" of the Opium Seport is altogether ditferent. The 
" reports of the agents and their principal assistants 
" are submitted at length, and form the bulk of the 
" Report, the Board's share in it being confined to the 
" preparation of a brief extract which is prefixed to the 
" local report;! and tables . . It may be added 

" that this practice is not confined to the annual 
" reports, but is the common procedure when the 
" Government calls for information upon any point 
" aii'ecting the working of the Department.'' The 
Commission consider it thus apparent that the Board 
instil no energy of lii'e into the actual work of the 
Department ; while, as the controlling authority origi- 
nates nothing, no advantage results from the control 
which the (novernment of Bengal exercises over the 
Board. And this view is, the Commission think, con- 
firmed by tho consideration that, owing to the enor- 
mous extension of cultivation in the Benares Agency, 
the Calcutta Board of Revenue is no longer the natural 
administrative head of the Department, nor is the 
Bengal Govei-nment any longer the Local Government 
with which the Department is chiefly concerned. 
Therefore, the Commission declare that a change is 
necessary. " Wc have, " they say, "patiently investi- 
" gated the past history and present working of this 
'■ Department, and we are led by our inquiries to 
■' believe not merely that certain epecific cases of dis- 
" aster have been due to faulty administration, but that 
" the general principles on which the existing system 
" is based are unsuited to the circumstances of the 
" present daJ^ If a certain measure of success has 
" been achieved, we are convinced that this result has 
" been attained, not in consequence of the present 
" constitution of the Department, but in spite of it." 
They therefore recommend the withdrawal of the con- 
trol of the Department from the Bengal Government 
and Board of Revenue, and the appointment of an 
Opium Commissioner or Director-General of the Opium 
Department, who would act immediately under the 
orders of the Government of India. To the Director- 
(xeneral thev would attach a, secretary or personal 
assistant, who, after five years' tenure of his office, 
would be eligible for the post of opium agent. The 
latter should, in the Commission's opinion, be able 
and energetic covenanted civilians of from 13 to 15 
years' service, whose pay should be fixed at Rs. 2,200, 
rising to Rs. 2,200 in order to retain them in the 
Department, and for the most successful among whom 
should be reserved the post of Director-General when 
vacancies occur. 

riually, the Commission propose to drop the deputy 
agent (the district collector) out of the sphere of the 
Department altogether; to style the sub-deputies in 
future deputy agents ; to raise the number from '2?> 
to 29 by the creation of six neu- appointments in the 
Benares Agency, and by the addition of three new 
appointments to the 47 appointments of the assistant 
class; to equalise the house allowances they receive ; 
and, lastly, to place at the disposal of the Dircctoi'- 
General the sum of Rs. 13..''i00 to be annually expended 
in bonuses to the most successful deputy and assistant 
agents in liuth agencies. These latter proposals are 
defended on the ground that the present staff in 
Benares is altcjgether inadequate for tho work which 
is to be done there. 

24. In the Commission's recommendation to increase 
the number of sub-deputy agents, the Lieutenant- 



Governor thinks there is much reason, and he, on the 
whole, agrees in them ; while in the recommendation 
to appoint a Director- General of Opium, acting under 
the orders of the Government of India, he entirely 
concurs. The recommendation, it will be seen, is not 
approved by the Board of Revenue, who, in their lette'' 
Mo. ?, B. of the 2iid Januai-y 188i, propose an alterna- 
tive, which the Commission have not noticed. That 
letter (wliich is an imperfect commentary upon the 
(Commission's Report, and might, of itself, be held to 
suggest that some reform is necessary in the constitu- 
tion of the Department) is chiefly remarkable for a 
suggestion which, in the Lieutenant-Governor's 
opinion, is little calculated to improve matters. The 
suggestion is that, instead of having a Diroctor-General 
of Opium, whose whole time would be given up to the 
work of the Department, and who would serve only 
one master, we should have the member of the Board 
in charge of the Opium Department placed under the 
control of the Governor- General in Council, and freed 
from the control of the Government of Bengal in all 
matters connected with opium. This suggestion affords, 
in the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion, no solution of 
the question. It would remove none of the difficulties 
which the Commission so forcibly- dwell upon, unless 
the member is to be constantly on tour making inspec- 
tions to the detriment of his many other duties ; and to 
suppose that he can be constantly on tour, even in the 
present extent of opium cultivation in the Benares 
Division, is to suppose the impossible. There would be 
the disadvantage of a Bengal officer controlling details 
of administration in other Governments, and there 
would be the great objection of allowing this member 
of the Board to be the servant of twi ■ or more masters. 
In writing as they have done, the Board have, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks, unduly estimated the 
value of "the official traditions which have hitherto 
" guided the working of the Department;" but the 
report which condemns these traditions has, in Mr. 
Rivers Thompson's opinion, all the greater force in 
that Mr. Reynolds, the president of the committee, 
speaks with the knowledge arising from personal 
experience aci.|uired as member of the Board in charge 
of opium affairs, ^fr. Reynolds' condemnation of the 
system carries conviction to the Lieutenant-Governor's 
mind, not only as it concerns the Board, but as it con- 
cerns the local Government also. In the Lieutenant- 
Governor's belief this Government can rarely do any 
substantial good in connexion with the Department, 
while the financial control is in the hands of the 
Government of India, and while it is dependent on the 
opium agents alone for all knowledge of facts and 
details. And if particular examples to enforce this 
belief are wanting, the report furnishes them. The 
history of the Patna saw-mills, given in paragraph 156 
of the report, is an excellent illustration of how not to 
doit; while the history of the recent misfortunes in 
the Ghazipore Agency, by which Government lost 
several lakhs of rupees, no one being punished except 
an unfortunate mohurir, indicates the necessity of such 
a complete reform as shall bring tfie internal conduct 
of the agencies under a much closer and more direct 
personal sujjervision than now exists. For these 
reasons the Lieutenant-Governor would strongly sup- 
l)ort the recommendation that a Director-General be 
appointed to control the Opium Department, under the 
direct orders of the Government of India. It is per- 
fectl}- clear to his mind, both from practical experience 
of the working of the Department and from this report, 
that the Department must be under the undivided' 
control of one authority ; and looking to the vast extent 
of cultivation extending into the territories of three 
Governments, there seems no room for doubt that the 
central authority should be that of the Government of 
India. The Lieutenant-Governor, further, sees no 
reason why the Director-General should not have the 
charge of the opium godown in Calcutta, and the 
conduct of the periodical sales (as noticed in paragraph 
620 of the report). The courteous relations between 
him and the opium merchants (on which the Board lay 
stress) would. Mi'. Rivers Thompson thinks, be soon 
established. 

2o Turning from the Director-General (to whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor would allot a salary of Rs. 3.000 a 
month, with Rs. 300 as I ravelling allowance) to the 
agents, the Lieutenant-Governor must concur in the 
opinion that the Government of the North- Western 
ProAinccs should have the appointment of the Benares 
agent. Vjvevy consideration seems to justify this, and 
all hough the Civil Service of these provinces, which is 
not \-er)- fortunate now as regards promotion, will 
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suffer, the intet-ests oP the public service call for the 
change. Mr. Ejivors ThoiupBon, whilo agreeing bo I'ar 
■with the Commission, must, however, differ as regards 
the salary which the agents should draw. He sees no 
reason for thinking that a higher pay than Eg. 1,500 
rising to Es. 2,250 is necessary. Such pay as this would 
practically mean the addition of an ofHcer to the lowest 
grade of magistrates on the Bengal list, rising with 
the promotion of his contemporaries to the highest 
grade. This would secure continuity in administration 
in a special department, which has, in Mr. Rivers 
Thompson's opinion, more to recommend it than 
changes in the office ev^ry five years. 

Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor does not think that 
a strong case is made out for a pei-sonal assistant of 
the covenanted civilian class to the Director-General. 
If help of the kind is wanted it can be got more 
cheaply from the uncovenanted service, as in the case 
of the Inland Revenue and Salt Departments. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, however, doubts whether such 
assistance would be required at all ; if required, it should 
not, he thinks, be liable to the changes which the Com- 
mission recommend in paragraph 618 of their report. 

26. While thus in general accord with the chief pro- 
posals of the Commission on this part of the subject, 
Mr. Rivers Thompson must confess that the want of 
anything like a precise and tabulated estimate of cost 
in the report renders it difficult for him to make 
recommendations with assurance of support from the 
Government of India. Failing such an estimate, he 
can only presume that the pay and travelling allo'sv- 
ances of the Director-General, with the cost of his 
establishment, would be about Rs. 50,000 per annum, 
while the pay of his assistant, if allowed, would come to 
close on Rs. 8,000 more. The additional appointments 
in the deputy grades would probably be scattered over 
all classes, and possibly one appointment of the first 
class, two of the second, four of the third, and five of 
the fourth, at a cost of Rs. 8,300 per mensem, or 
Rs. 99,600 per annum, might be considered appropriate. 
The cost of throe new assistants' appointments (one in 
each of the first, second, and third grades) would be 
Rs. 1,200 per mensem, or Bs. 14,400 yearly. Thus 
excluding house allowances and bonuses, but having 
regard to the saving that wonld be effected in the pay 
of the agents, the cost of the Commission's proposals 
wonld be about Rs. 1,50,000. With bonuses and house 
allowances the cost would be about Rs. 1,70,000, which, 
with costs of additional establishments, may mount u.p to 
nearly two lakhs of rupees. It is for the Government 
of India to say whether for prospective advantages it 
is prepared to incur such an increase of cost. If they 
arc not prepared to accept the Commission's proposals 
as a whole on this head, the Lieutenant-Governor cer- 
tainly thinks that, at all events, a very strong case is 
made out for an increase in the number of sub-deputies 
employed in the Benares Agency, and with reference to 
this point I am to request attention to a letter from tlie 
Board, No. 398 B., dated 14th June 1884 (copy sent 
herewith), in which an application is made to raise the 
number at once by three. The Board point out that 
this can be done without any immediate expense ; but 
the Lieutenant-Governor has preferred to postpone 
orders until the views of the Government of India on 
the whole question were expressed. 

27. Agency and Bisirict Estdblishmenis.—The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor sees no reason why the recommenda- 
tions in regard to the agents' establishments should not 
be accepted in their entirety. At present the cost of 
the Behar Agency establishment is Rs. 1,632; but the 
Commission think that there is no need for the treasurer, 
nazir, and poddar, while the Persian and English 
office can be amalgamated. These alterations would 
lead to a saving, as the maximum cost on the new scale 
would never exceed Rs. 1,.j58 per mensem, the minimum 
of the scale being Rs. 1,128. It is, however, impossible 
to say what the saving would bo compared with the 
present cost, as the Commission do not say whether 
the present establishment approximates to the maximum 
or minimum cost. 

In regard to the Benares Agent's establishment, the 
Commission, in the first place, object to the agent's 
practice of detaching one of the gazetted assistants 
from his proper duties and employing him as a private 
secretary and aide-de-camp. They properly deprecate 
this practice, and the Lieutenant-Governor will at once 
order its discontinuance. Owing to this practice of 
employing an officer away from bis proper duties, to 
the indeflniteness of the line, separating the agent's 
establishment from that of the factory, and to the 
custom of entertaining a large number of clerks at the 



busy season of the year, the Commission find a difficulty 

in understanding what the existing strength of the 
Benai'es Agent's establishment is. This difficulty pre- 
vents them from making more than conjectural recom- 
mendations ; hut they think that an establishment, 
consisting of an accountant and head assistant, 18 clerks 
and menial servants, at u, cost rising from Rs. 1,441 to 
Rs. 1,951 per month, should suffice. They insist on the 
necessity of making the head assistant responsible foi' 
all branches of the office, and doing away with the 
separate staff of menial servants attached to the so- 
called branches into which the present agent has 
divided his office. On those points the Lieutenant- 
Governor would accept the Commission's recommenda- 
tions as far as conjectural recommendations can be 
accepted. If the Government of India also approve, 
the recommendations will have to be examined and 
verified before final orders issue. 

28. The sub-agency establishments are next con- 
sidered under the heads of [a) eudiler offices (b) liotliec 
establishments. There are at present 23 sadder sub- 
agency offices, a number which, as wo have seen, it is 
]iToposed to raise to 29. The establishments main- 
tained at these sub-agency head offices vary greatly, 
being in some places redundant, while the clerks are, 
as a rule, under-paid. The Commission, therefore, 
I'ocommend a standard strength for a sub-deputy 
agent's sudder office in both agencies consisting of five 
clerks, a duftry, four peons, and a sweeper, at a 
monthly cost of Rs. 330 rising to Rs. 400. ,1s far as 
can be gathered from the imperfect statement of the 
cost of existing establishments in Behar and Benares, 
contained in paragraphs 223-236 of the report, the cost 
of this standard scale of establishment would exceed 
the present average by nearly one-half. ( )n this point, 
however, further information is necessary, and all that 
can here be said, with an approach to certainty, is that 
if the Commission's proposals are accepted the standard 
cost of the (29) sub-agency sudder office establishments 
would vary from a minimum of Rs. 9,670 ner mensem, 
or Rs. 1,16,040 per annum, to a maximum of Rs. 11,600 
per mensem, or Rs. 1,39,200 per annum. 

29. It has been already observed that the Commission's 
repoi't is defective in its treatment of the financial 
aspects and results of the proposals made in it, and this 
fact places this Govenmont at a disadvantage in 
criticising those proposals. Still the Lieutenant- 
Governor feels some confidence in saying that the scale 
of pay proposed for the sub-agency establishments is 
too lavish, while the inadequate recognition in it of the 
progressive principle is a blemish. Having regard to 
the pay drawn by the ordiuai-y district executive estab- 
lishments, Mr. Rivers Thompson is disposed to think 
that the following scale, if adopted, instead of that 
proposed iii paragraph 636 of the report, would be con- 
sidered liberal by those affected by it :— 

Rs. Rs. 

Head clerk - - 80 riging to 100 

2nd „ - - 50 „ 75 

3rd ,, - 40 „ 50 

4th „ - 30 „ 40 

5th „ - - 20 „ 30 

Duftry - 5 „ 5 

2 Peons - 12 „ 12 

2 „ - - - 10 .„ 10 

Sweeper - 3 „ 3 
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This gives for 29 sub-agencies a minimum cost of 
Rs. 87,000 and a maximum of Rs. 1,13,100 per annum, 
and shows a yearly saving of Rs. 29,000 at the lower, 
and of Rs. 26,100 at the higher end of the scale, com- 
pared with the Commission's recommendations. It 
must be confessed, however, that in all ,this there is a 
good deal of guess-work. It is desirable that in this 
portion of the question actual figures worked out by 
the Board and local officers should be prepared before 
any well-considered recommendations can be made to 
the Government of India. All that can at present bo 
safely said is that a .standard scale of sub-agency 
establishment is desirable, if only to remove the 
variations which now exist (apparently without sufficient 
cause), and to admit of the easy interchange of offioer.b 
between one agency and another When the interests of 
the service require it. Therefore the Lieutenant- 
Governor desires to submit the question in its present 
state to the Government of India. If they approve of 
the general idea, the details will be worked out after- 
wards. 
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App. I. 30. I am now to ofl'er some remai'ks in connexion 

with the l-ot]icr fstablishments. It will be observed 
from ChapLer III., Part 1 1, of the report, that the unit 
of opium administration in the Behar Agency is called 
the liolhee, and in the Benares Agency the sub-division. 
In Behar there .ire 42 kotliees, each sub-agency con- 
taining from three to six Icothees according to its size ; 
while in Benares the 12 sub-agencies now in existence 
are sub-divided into .?3 sub-divisions and two minor 
outposts. In Behar the usual hoiltee establishment con- 
sists of a gomasta, a mohurir, two mntsudis, and a staff 
of from 10 to 2-"i zilladars. The total pay drawn by 
these officers is about Rs. 75,000 per annum (paragraph 
226) ; but all except the zilladars receive commission 
which, in good years, gives them about Es. 60,000 more. 
The authorised pay and allowances of the kothee 
establishments in Behar, therefore, amount in the 
aggregate to about lis. 1,36,000 yearly. Of course in 
such a bad year as ISSo the establishments suffer 
heavily in commission. 

In Benares the sub-divisional stafi' consists of one 
gomasta, three mohurirs, and about 18 zilladars. The 
total cost of the sub-divisional establishments in 
Benares would therefore seem (from paragraph 229 of 
the report) t" be Rs. 12,05."i per mensem, or Rs. 1, 44,660 
per annum. The Benares staff i-eceive no commission, 
and, as the figures show, are worse off than tlie Behar 
staff in good years. In bad years, however, their 
position is better, as they do not in any way depend on 
commission. 

31. It is on the question of the Icothee and sub- 
divisional cstablishmei.ts' pay that the Commission seem 
to the Lieutenant-Governor to make their strongest 
point. They very reasonably expre.ss the reconviction 
that these establishments are under-paid, and they 
declare their Jiclief that, owing to this uuder-paymeut, 
" every seer of opium ivliich a cultivator delivers pays loll 
" to the amlah, and froin evenj rupee which a cuUwator 
" receivts w percentage is dediirtud for their benefit." 
They declare that it is equally the duty and the interest 
of the Government to see that its promise of Rs. 5 pei' 
seer of opium to tlic cultivator is well kept, and they 
j)oint out that the only way of securing the fulfilment 
of the promise in by paying the amlah adequate salai'ies 
and by abolishing the practice of taking commission. 
The salaries which they consider adequate are stated in 
paragraph 042 ; and applying the scale therein given to 
the number of liothees and sub-divisions, and assuming 
that of the l,59.j zilladars (paragraph 645) employed, 
one-half would get the lower and thr other half the 
higher scale of pay, we get Ea. 6,63,040 and Es. 6,42,840 
as the minimum and maximum cost respectivel)- of the 
Commission's proposals on this head for both agencies. 
"When it is remembered that, as shown above, the 
present authorised scale of pay and allowances for the 
l-othee and sub-divisional establishments in both agencies 
comes (as far as can be made out from the report) to 
Es. 2,79,660, the bold charaotei' of the Commission's 
proposal on this head will be apparent. Tet Mr. K'ivers 
Thompson believes that the case is one which calls for 
liberal measures, and he is not at all prepared to say 
that the Comrt>ission's proposals would not be, in the 
long run, found prudent. As will appear la.ter on, he 
does not, indeed, think that in Behar we are ready for 
introducing the reforms into the khattadari system 
which the Commission (pai'agraph 674 et seq.) reoommend, 
and until we are ready the introducfion of the proposed 
changes lliere muse perforce be postponed. But it 
should be a postponement, not an abandonmonl. As far 
as the Lieutenant-Governor can estimate the gross ccst 
of all the proposals in connexion with superior and 
inferior establishments, a sum of 6 lakhs yearly would 
cover them, and we get six lakhs of rupees for .500 
chests of opium. One way of looking at the ((uestion 
then is : Should we by a wise liberality, by suppressing 
commissions, and b)- prohibiting all irregular imposi- 
tions on the cultivators — in fact, by doing all we can 
to secure to the cultivator the full profits of his culti- 
vation — got 700 chests of opium more than Ave -ntm do ? 
If so, we should, speaking broadly, cover our six lakhs 
plus the price we should pay the cultivators for the 7oO 
chests. We should avoid all loss and ai^d go far to 
strengthen the stability of the opium industry in this 
countiy. Mr. liivers Thompson is strongly disposed fo 
think that the chance of success is worth the price to 
be paid for it. 

32. Settlemenle, Adviiiices, iind Remissions. — Frum the 
improvements suggested in the organisation of the 
Dejjartnn nt, we now come to improvements in its 
working, beginning with settlements, and it is desirable 
that, before going further, a, fe^\■ brief words should be 



said describing the existing state of things in this 
regard. The wording of the Opium Act (XIII. of 1867) 
seems to imply that settlements for cultiAatiug the 
])oppy slionld be entered into between the Government 
officer and the cidtivalor in person ; but in practice this 
is ne\-er done, the settlements being in fact made with 
a sort of village foreman called a hluMada.r in Behar 
and a laiiibardar in Benares. The kbattadar or 1am- 
bardar is a substantial cultivator himself who possesses 
the confidence of the other ryots in his village, and 
represents them in Benares on all occasions except at 
the final settlement of the year's account, and in Behar 
on this occasion also. In return he gets the scrapings 
(hhurchan) of the cultivators' opium pots at weighment 
time, and a fee varying from 12 annas to Es. 2-8 per 
bigha of poppy cultivation, the receipt of which, 
th(jugh illegal, is overlooked by the Department. It is, 
then, with the khattadar or lambardar that the agree- 
ment to cultivate is made by the opium officer, and it 
is to him that the advance is given for distribution 
among the cultivators whom he represents. In the 
Benares Division the lambardar's application to engage 
for so much land is tested by an excellent system of 
maps and records of land fit for opium in the particular 
village ; but in Behar no such test is availalde, inquiries 
by the zilladars, and comparison by the gomastas of 
the results of these inquiries with the records past 
years, insufficiently supplying its place. When the 
lambardar's application for leave to cultivate so much 
land is approved in Benares, and when the zilladar's 
lists arc passed in Behar, a license is given to the 
lambardar or khattadar, as the case may be ; a kabuliyat 
and security bond taken from him ; and the advance 
given. In many Benares districts only one advance of 
Rs. 6 is given; but in some districts of that agency, 
and usually in Behar, Ks. 4 are advanced in 
Se|iteniber andEs. 2 in the following January. A third 
advance on the ifpening of the crops is also occasionally 
made in March. The practice is not invariable, and the 
Commission see no good in giving advances twice. 
The settlements are completed in September. 

Advances for wells are made on a different system, 
and at no special time, but a bond pledging property 
for the repayment of the advance is always taken. On 
these well advances no interest is charged. 

33. .Such being the system already in force in this 
matter, it I'emains to be seen what modifications the 
Commission would introduce. In the first place, it is 
clear that at the present time there is no binding 
engagement at all entered into with the opium culti- 
vator. The agreement with the khattadar or lambar- 
dar may bind him, but it cannot bind the ryot, whom 
the opium officer at settlement time never sees. The 
present rough-and-ready system has worked fairly well 
hitherto ; but for obvious reasons we ought not to pre- 
sume too much upon freedom from loss in the past. 
An eftbrt should now be made to place the system on a 
legal footing, while preserving, as far as possible, the 
advantages of thu lambardari and khattadari system. 
This the Commission hope to do by taking engagements 
in writing from the actual cultivators who may wish to 
attend, while enabling those who prefer staying away 
to engage through the lambardar duly authorised by 
a power of attorney in that behalf There can be no 
doubt in the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion that if this 
were pi'acticable it would be a great improvement, for 
it would at once exempt the industry of a careful ryot 
from being taxed, as it now is, for the sloth of his 
careless neighbour. Each man's responsibility would 
be defined, and thus a stimulus to individual industry 
supplied. To the success of this plan, however, the 
possession by the opium officer of such a knowledge of 
the villages as the Benares opium maps and records 
(paragraph %>!) give is, if not essential, at all events 
most desirable and necessary, and it may well be doubted 
whether without such maps the plan is really practi- 
cable. The Commission, however, seem undeterred by 
the ill-success which attended the experimental intro- 
duction of the system into Behar (paragraph 262), and 
they propose to make another effort in that direction. 
The Lieutenant-Goveiiior has heard something of the 
cITort ^vhich was made to introduce majis, ito. mto the 
Sewan Sub-Agency in Behnr in 188o, and it would 
appear that the ill-success of tiie scheme was in a 
measure due to that want of local information, villao-e 
ma]is, patwari's papers, &o., which meets ns at every 
turn of administration in Bengal. If there is to be a 
cadastral survey of Behar under the Tenancy Bill all 
this will disappear, and it will become as easy to work 
in Behor on the system in question as in Benares. 
Until, however, our opium officers can lie furnished 
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with cadastral village maps, the Lieuteiiiuit- Governor is 
doubtful of the use of trying an experiment whicli, 
from the beginning, seems exposed to failure iu Behar 
from causes which seem to have escaped the Commis- 
sion's notice. The case furnishes an addition to the 
multitude of arguments which support the claims of 
this Government for an Agricultural Department. 

34. In regard to advances, the Commission see in the 
practice of giving more than one advance, "noadvan- 
" tage commensurate with the inconvenience to 
" Government in having to arrange for it, and to the 
" cultivators in having to receive it." They accordingly 
recommend that ordinarily only one advance of Rs. 8 
per bigha be given, besides Rs. 4 per maund for leaves, 
and Rs. 16 per 100 maunds of trash when contracts for 
these are given. This advance should, the Commission 
think, be made at time of settlements iu August or 
September, a discretion being allowed to the deputy 
agent to make a further advance of Rs. 4 per bigha on 
special grounds. Settlements and advances should 
be made at each hothee, and not, as now, at the sub- 
agencies ; and opium officers should be relieved of all 
treasury responsibilities by having the requisite funds 
disbursed by the collector at the leofhee under special 
arrangements made i'or thi' purpose. 

35. The proposals to relieve the opium officers of 
treasai-y rcspsnsibilities, and to hold settlements at 
the kothees within eaey reach of the cultivators' 
villages, seem good ; but the proposal to make only one 
advance runs counter to present practice or prejudice, 
and seems insufficiently supported by the Commission. 
No doubt the mere opinion of such a Commission is 
entitled to great weight, but it must not be forgotten 
that the opportuneness of the opium advances (which, 
be it remembered, bear no interest) has always been 
alleged as one of the reasons why the cultivation of the 
poppy is popular, and that this idea of opportuneness 
implied that advances were made at successive rent- 
paying seasons, thus saving the ryots from the maha- 
jun, who charges heavy interest on his loans. It may. 
however, be that too much stress has been laid in local 
reports on this frequency of advances, and the fact that 
in Benares, where it seems only one advance is usually 
given, opium cultivation is no less popular than in 
Behar, would seem to show that there is no magic in 
giving several advances. The truth may lie between 
the extremes, and it may be unwise to lay down any 
general rule. In those districts where the hhareef, 
being the chief crop, has to pay the largest rent kist, no 
doubt one payment in September would be convenient ; 
but where, as in Behar, the largest kist is usually the 
aughani, it may be doubted whether, among an improvi- 
dent people, one advance in September would be best 
calculated to preserve the popularity of the opium cul- 
tivation. After all the labour of making advances is 
not great, and as the lambardars take and distribute 
the money, the cultivators are not harassed. The 
Lieutenant-Governor understands that in this matter of 
distributing advance, it is not proposed to change the 
existing hhattadari or lambardari system, the change to 
assameewar payments noted below being proposed in 
connexion with the payments on delivery of the drug 
only. In the matter of advances, then, it may be a 
wise policy to let well alone, or, at all events, to improve 
by degrees. 

Weighments and Payment for the Drug. — In 
Chapter IX., Part II., the existing state of things is 
described, and attention called to the fact that culti- 
vators have to travel sometimes enormous distances to 
have their opium weighed and their accounts adjusted. 
In the Behar Agency there are only 20 weigbment 
centres, and in Benares 48 ; but though the proportion 
of weighment centres to sub-agencies or kothees is 
larger in the latter than in the former agency, the 
Benares cultivator, owing to the scattered nature of the 
cultivation in this agency, has a far longer distance to 
travel than his Behar neighljour. When he gets to the 
■weighment centre, the Benares man is delayed longer 
than the Behar man, for in Behar weighments are con- 
ducted wholesale, from 12 to 20 scales being at work at 
one time, while iu Beuares only two sets of scales are 
used at a time. Tlie reason of this difference is twofold 

first, in Benares payments are made assamewar, each 

cultivator receiving the sum due to him under the direct 
supervision of the gazetted officer in charge, while in 
Benar payment is made hhattawar, the total amount 
due to the ryots on a hhatfa being made over to the 
khattadar for distribution among them ; secondly, that 
as a rule each set of two scales in Benares is placed in 
oharo-e of a special European officer, whose duty it is to 
keep'^a " check register " in English of the weighments 



of each plate, as a safeguard against fraud by thn 
vernacular register writers, while in Behar no check of 
tho kind is iu force. In the puruh, too, or system of 
testing the opium and recording its character, 
the Benares system is more elaborate and careful than 
that in force iu Behar ; for while in the former 
agency the class of opium is, on being declared, entered 
on the iamljardar's license, on the cultivator's 
miniature license, and on a '" classification sheet " kept 
in English by the opium officer, in Behar )i(i entry is 
made in tho licenses, nor is the " cliiBsification sheet " 
written up till the day's purith is done. The more 
careful and elaborate system in force in Benares on the 
points noted, regarding weighment and puruh, is due to 
the fact that in the Benares Agency payment is made 
to each cultivator in person for the opium he delivers. 
Tho Commission attach the greatest importance to the 
maintenance of this principle, and they strongly 
recommend its introduction into the Belmr Agency. 
The recommendation, if caj-ried into eflect,wou]d be tan- 
tamount to a, revolution iu the ])i'actice which has 
always obtained in Beliar ; but there cannot Ije any 
doubt that, if it can bo effected, the change would be 
beneficial. The question is — can it be at once 
eff'ected p 

:!7. It will be remembered that in the Benares 
Agcn(!y the settlements are made on the basis of village 
maps and village records, which render the opium 
officer independent of his circle or village subordinates. 
On the other hand, in Behar the opium officer is entirely 
dependent on such subordiu;ites, the settlements being 
made on the information sup])lied by the khattadars and 
zilladars. Without the khattadars or zilladars it would 
be, in the present state of our village agency in Behar, 
impossible to make any opium settlements at all. But 
as the proposal to make payments assemee war in Behar 
means depriving the khattadar of his perquisites, it is 
highly probable that the khattadar will be against us if 
we strive to change the existing system. If he be 
against uti our settlements run a very great risk of 
breaking down so long as we are unable to supply 
from other sources the information he now supplies. 
Thus, as has been already observed, even in this 
question of opium administration, we come round to tho 
necessity, which iu Bengal so re])eatedly arises, of 
having a general cadastral survey and record of hold- 
ings. In other words, until the Tenancy Bill is passed, 
and our survey so far completed that we can place in 
the hands of our opium sub-agents copies of village 
maps, with relevant information as to classification and 
proprietorship of fields, we cannot aflbrd to break down 
the khattadari system in Behar, or make any general 
eff"ort to introduce payments assameewar. TheLieutcnant- 
Governor does not doubt the desirability of the change 
on princijile ; he only thinks the present circumstances 
inopportune for introducing it. In any case, it would 
have a better chance of success if gradually and tenta- 
tively introduced by a Director-General in personal 
communication with the agent and his subordinates. 

38. On the question of providing greater facilities for 
weighments, and more careful supervision over the 
scales, the Commission recognise the propriety of 
delay, and of collecting exact knowledge as to the best 
sites for the kothees. This question of moi'c numerous 
and more conveniently-placed weighment centres has 
already come before the Lieutenant-Governor, ^vho has 
sanctioned the experimental establishment of some. 
The question, however, has a financial aspect, as these 
additional weighment centres cost money, and require 
increased establishments. This is a matter, however, 
on which the Commission themselves (paraoraph 671) 
make no definite suggestions, and all that the 
Lieutenant-Governor need do is to approve the jirinciple, 
leaving to the future its ap])lication in practice (should 
the Government of India accept it) as o])portunity suits 
and funds are available. 

39. There are some other points noticed in this 
chapter which may also be briefly mentioned here, 
although, if tlir Lieutenant-Governor is right regarding 
the impracticability of at once abolishing the khattadari 
system of payments in Behar, no immediate action 
can be taken on some of them. The proposals in para- 
graph 667, regarding haves and trash, seem desirable; 
but these, like the preceding proposal, are matters to be 
worked out by local officers teiitativelj-. Until weigh- 
ment centres are conveniently placed, no doubt transit 
allowances would be a boon to the people ; but this 
proposal seems to the Lieutenant-Governor more of a 
luxury than a necessity ; and though it may be kept in 
mind, it need not be given great prominence. The 
subject of miniature licenses should, in Mr. Rivers 
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Thompson's opinion, be again taken up, foi- it is an 
essential part of the sclieme at which we shonH aim, 
and it can be pnslied on, under present circumstances, 
in Behar as well as in Benares. On the abolition of 
Iclmrchaii and khurclut (paragraph 683), the Commission 
make urgent recommendations, and the Lieutcnant- 
G-overnor has no doubt that the subject should receive 
immediate attention. The system, as described by the 
Commission, cannot be defended, and oiu- efforts should, 
in Mr. Elvers Thompson's opinion, bo directed to its 
abolition. With the increase of pay and recognised 
commission, the abolition of the system might be 
enforced in Behar as well as in Benares (paragraph 684). 
Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor ihinks that the 
recommendations in paragraphs 687-689 of the Report 
deserve favourable consideration. 

40. The Suclder Factories. — In Chapter X., Part II., 
the Commission give a detailed description of the 
factories at Ghazeepur and Patna, and in Chapter YI., 
Part III., they sum up their recommendations for 
improA-ing them in various ways. It would be useless 
to criticise these recommendations here, for no action 
can, in the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion, possibl)- be 
taken on any suggestion or proposal made in the chapter 
without subjecting it to careful discussion and exami- 
nation at the hands of local officers and the Public 
AVorks Department. If the Government of India think 
the Commission's views worth following up, and are 
ready to incur the cost, of which no estimate is given, 
it will then be time for this Government to di.scuss 
them, or refer them to local officers in detail. 

41. Fii-ulory TjsiahliKh/menis. — Recent events having 
clearly shown the urgent necessity for reorganising the 
factory establishments, and defining the responsibility 
of the agents and principal assistants, the Commission 
were especially directed to take these questions into 
their consideration. The result is a chapter very cai-e- 
fully worked out, in which the Lieutenant-Governor 
finds nothing to dissent from. In the first place, the 
principle is correctly laid down that " with the agent 
" ought to rest the responsibility for the careful and 
" efficient management of the factory," and as corol- 
laries to that principle it is stated that communication 
between the agents and principal assistants (factor}' 
superintendents as tbe Commission would, to better 
define their status, call them), should be free from 
official formality, and, if not conducted orally, should 
be by half-margin letters or memoranda. While thus 
entirely subordinate to the agent, the factury superin- 
tendent sh(juld be supreme within the factory ; should, 
subject to the agent's veto, have the appointment of all 
officers employed in it at a pay of Es. ir.O and under ; 
and should be consulted on the appointment of others. 
In all this the Lieutenant-Governor sees nothing to 
object to 

42. The next point discussed is the appointment (iF 
the principal assistant ur superintendent himself, and 
on it the Commission's remarks seem to the Lieutcuant- 
Giivcrnnr convincing, and the scheme they propose '\vell 
calculated to secure eiBeicnt men for the important 
post in question. Briefly, they point out, what 
experience, has repeatedly shown, that we cannot rely 
on getting efficient principal assistants from the medical 
department, and they jiropose, therefore, to train up 
men for the post by announcing that it will be open tt,) 
opium officers who qualify themselves at the Royal 
School of Ohemisti-y, South Kensington, and who have 
passed through a workshop course. Men so qualified 
would be appointed assistant factor)' superintendents, 
and would become, i3i course of time, superintendents. 
This plan seems in every w;iy excellent, culculated to 
produce the class of men we want, as well as to afford a 
stimulus and incentive to t,he work in meralicrs of the 
Opium Service. Everything, in Mr. Rivers Thompson's 
opinion, points to the necessity of having scit'iitific 
knowledge for the post, and the Board's su^i^estion 
(paragi-apli 9 of their letter of the 2nd Jiiiiuary 1884) to 
have a single chemist to attend to both agencies ilocs 
not commend itself to his acceptance. Even with 
facilities for communication, he might be away when 
most wanted, and that' would give rise to disputes and 
conflicts between both agencies. Biich agency in this 
respect sliould ]>e self-contained. Besides, as factory 
superi]itcudent (on the Oouimissidu'.s lines) thechomist's 
l)reseiicc at his own agency would be continuously 
reqTiired. The Comiriission's proposal has, indeed, the 
additional merit of fixing individual res|ionsibilil\ for 
the int'i'ior administiation of the factory, which. ui>w 
divided between the agent a.nd his snboidinfitcs, leads to 
mischief. 



43. Next, the Commission deal with the superior a.ud 
inferior factory stall'. At present the pay of the perma- 
nent staff at G-hazeepur seems to range from a minimum 
of Rs. 2,486-8 to Rs. 2.';.:!6-8 per month, while at Patna it 
is Rs. 1,719 per month. It i.s proposed to raise it at 
Ghazecpur to Rs. 2,76:1 — 3,063, and at Patna to 
Rs.2,686-H — :^,038-8per mensem, at the same time doing 
away with the allowances and commission now received, 
and effecting minor savings. This cost, ho^vever, does 
not include the cost of police guards, which it is rightly 
proposed to introduce at Ghazeepur as at Patna, nor the 
cost of temporary establishments. If the Government 
of India sanction the general idea, the details will have 
to be worked out in more detail by means of proposition 
statements. The general scheme, however, seems to be 
good, and might be approved. 

44. Operations subsequent to Weighment. — It was an 
instruction to the Commission to prepare a code of 
rules for the factory. This they have done, printing it 
in a separate volume, both for the sake of haudiness and 
because it was not desirable to publish abroad the pro- 
cess of manufacture. It is, of course, impossible for the 
Lieutenant-Governor to criticise this code. Time and 
experience only can show how far it serves its purpose. 
Meanwhile it reduces to a concise and handy form the 
liractice most approved in both factories, and as such 
may be accepted. Some of its provisions, however, 
contemplate the adoption of proposals made in the 
report, and therefore, until oi'ders are passed on the 
report, it will be hardly possible to sanction the 
code. 

45. One matter, however, which is dealt with in the 
code is also referred to in this chapter, namely, the 
method of clearing up the cultivators' accounts after 
assay of the drug in the factory, and it seems to the 
Lieuteiiant-GovernO]' that a provisional approval m.ay 
be accorded to the proposals on this head oontained in 
paragraphs 765-768 of the report. The matter is tech- 
nical, and the question of working it out in practice 
will have to be considered by the local officers. 

46. In paragraph 770 an impoi-tant point is raised in 
the proposal to impose on the Behar agent the duty of 
providing chests for both factories. The Commission 
treat the point rather briefly, and all that can be said 
on it here is that fuller discussion is needed before a 
decision is possible. When it is remembered that in 
the discussinns connected with the recent damage to 
the Ghazeepur provision opium it was alleged that sal 
chests were unfit for Benares opium, tlie necessity for 
further considei'ation will be evident. It is indeed 
probable that sal wood is no more unfitted for Benares 
than for Patna opium ; but apart from this considera- 
tion, if the supply of mango wood in Behar is de- 
creasing, it seems very questionable whether the duty 
of providing Ghazeepur with chests should be imposed 
on Patna,. The question needs, however, a more 
thorough examination than the Commission give it. 

47. Thi' only portion of the report which now remains 
for consideration is the last, opium laws and their ad- 
ministration ; but before discussing that subject the 
Lieutenant-Governor wishes to call attention to the 
chapters of Part II., which have not indirectly come 
under notice in connexion with the Commission's 
recommendations. These are Chapters 23 (competition 
of other crops with opium poppy) and 24 (consumption 
of excise opium). It will be seen that the Commission 
are strongly of the opinion that opium lias nothing to 
fear from the competition of other crops, and that, 
although handicapped by a bad system of administra- 
tion, it even now more than holds its own. It seems 
clear enough that poppy need not fear competition 
with cereals ; and from the estimates of comparative 
profits which are given, the advantage of poppy over 
tobacco, sugar-cane, and potatoes would appear to be 
established. With due deference, however, for the 
opinion of the Commission (paragraph o72), Mr. Rivers 
Thompson does not place entire faith in their estimates ; 
that for sugar-cane (paragraph 571), for instance, is 
defective in making no allowance for the fibre which 
the crushed stem yields, nor for the sugar-cane leaves 
and refuse or uncrystalizable extract of the cane, both 
of which make excellent food for cattle. The items of 
ex'penditure also are open to question. It is, however 
unnecessary to enter at length on Ihcse points, for it is 
sufficient to know, and this knowledge is confirmed by 
district experience, that opium cultivation is popular. 
If the impiovements recommended by the Commission 
be introduced, there is no doubt that its popularity will 
be increased, and that it will continue to compete on 
nmre than even terms with nfher ciops. 
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48. The question of coiisumpiion of excise opiwiii is 
mainly the question of illicit retention and sale of the 
drug. The Commission arc strongly of opinion that 
the drug is very largely kept back, consumed, and 
exported by cultivators and others in the producing 
districts ; and looking, as they do, on the question as 
one of paramount iiuportaiice, the Commission recom- 
mend that an energetic policy should be announced by 
Grovernment and resolutely maintained in regard to it. 
Their figures, and the conclusions they draw from them 
regarding illicit sale in the producing districts, may 
be open to criticism in detail ; but, on the whole, they 
establish the probability that illicit sale and esporfc 
does go on to a very great extent. The question of 
illicit consumption of the drug in the producing 
districts is not so free from doubt ; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor understands that the inquiries of the Excise 
Commission, now sitting, tend to suggest the con- 
clusion that in these opium-producing districts it is 
country spirits, and not opium, which is favoured by 
the people. In other words, those inquiries, instead of 
confirming, weaken the Opium Commission's con- 
clusion. The point is one of great interest, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has accordingly instrncted the 
President of the Excise Commission to consider how 
far the results of his inquiries coincide with, or differ 
from, those of the Opium Commission on this matter of 
illicit consumption in the opium-growing districts. 

49. The measures which the Commission propose for 
the suppression of illicit practices form, with the 
necessary naodifications in the law, the subject of the 
last chapter. 

In paragraphs 774 and 779 the Commission express a 
strong opinion that Act I. of 1878 need not be touched 
at all. Sections 14 and 15 (search and seizure) have, 
they say, been abused in some districts of Behar ; but 
this can be met by executive order or by amendment 
of the rules. 

Act XIII. of 1857 the Commission propose to 
"recast'' rather than revise. Their proposals in 
respect of this Act fall into two classes : — 

(i.) Those alterations which would be necessitated by 
the reorganisation of the Department which the 
Com.mission advocate, 
(ii.) Alterations suggested by administrative ex- 
perience of the working of the Act and indepen- 
dent of the departmental changes proposed by the 
Commission. 
Paragraphs 254 to 259 and 647 to 650 point out the 
legal defects in the present system of giving advances, 
and to these reference has already been made with sufB- 
cient fulness. Section 8 of Act XIII. contemplates 
engagements direct with the cultivators, and only such 
direct engagements can be legally enforced by penalty 
under section 10. The Commission suggest arrange- 
ments for dealing direct with the cultivators, and they 
propose to amend section 10 so as to provide for — 
jia.) Complaint by sub-agent with written consent of 

agent. 
(b.) Trial by a magistrate, as in section 3 of the 

Opium Act of 1878. 
(c.) Maximum penalty of Es. 50, or three times the 

advance, whichever might be the larger. 
(d.) Payment of costs of prosecution and unliquidated 

advance out of the fine, 
(e.) Double maximum punishment in case of second 

ofi'ence. 
(/.) Becovery of the penalty for which section 10 

does not provide. 
The Lieutenant-Governor can find no specific re- 
commendation on this last point, but it would seem 
reasonable to prescribe simple imprisonment for the 
terms set forth in section 67 of the Penal Code, i.e. :— 
Up to Es. 50 - 2 months ] 

,, 100 - - 4 ,, ^Maximum. 

Any other case - - 6 ,, J 

Section 11 the Commission do not propose to alter. 
In section 16 they would introduce the modern sys- 
tem of recovery as arrears of land revenue, but would 
allow no process to issue without the authority of the 
agent. 

In section 18 the Commission would raise the penalty 
for illegal exactions of rent from three times to ten 
times the amount of the illegal cess or excess rent 
exacted, and would provide a "cheap and speedy 
" method of adjudication." Their recommendation in 
regard to illegal exaction of rent has been sufficiently 
met by section 86 of the revised Tenancy Bill. The 
question of providing a " cheap and easy method of 
adjudication " is a difficulty which is still unsolved. It- 



may well be doubted whether it is wise to cherish a 
belief ill the possibility of devising a " cheap and speedy 
adjudication " oi' anj disputed question relating to rent, 
and these questions would necessarily be dispated. 

It is proposed to strike out entirely sections 24 and 
i!5 as being liable to abuse. The proposal is in accord, 
ance ivith the general lines of policy laid down by the 
Commission for dealing with the cultivators. If those 
lines are approved, the repeal of these sections would 
follow. 

In respect of section 29, the Commission propose that 
the provisions regarding imprisonment in the civil gaol 
should not extend to persons convicted of the illegal 
purchase of opium from a cultivator. It would be 
necessary then to insert in section 20 a provision corre- 
sponding to that suggested above for section 10. 

50. The preceding are the points upon which the 
Lieutenant-Governor has thought it right to express 
his views to the Government of India. In conclusion 
he would again express his appreciation of the report as 
a whole, and his sense of the obligation under which 
the members of the Commission have placed the 
Government by their zealous and exhaustive inquiry 
into the condition of a very important department of 
the public service. 
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No. 3 B., dated 2nd January 1884. 

From 0. E. Buckland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Eevenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Sboketabt to the Govebnmekt op Bengax, Revenue 
Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge receipt of Mr. Bolton's 
letter. No. 2501-187 O., dated 28th November, forward- 
ing, for an expression of the views of the Board, a copy 
of the report on the working of the Opium Department, 
drawn up by the Commission, appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, and to reply as follows. 

2. It is not, the Board presume, the intention of the 
Government of Bengal, when asking whether the 
Board would wish to make any remarks in regard to 
the report, that they should enter on any detailed 
examination and discussion of the numerous proposals 
submitted by the Commission. The time, moreover, 
ivithin which it has been directed that the Board's 
views should be expressed would preclude the possibility 
of their so doing. They will therefore only offer a few 
observations on some of the more important changes 
proposed by the Commission in Part III. under the 
heading of " Eecommendations." 

3. It would be unbecoming on the part of the Board 
to criticise minutely the reasons on which the Com- 
mission have based their proposal to remove the control 
of the Opium Department from the Board of Eevenue, 
in whom it is now vested by law, and to place it under 
a Director-General, who would act immediately under 
the orders of the Government of India. But they may 
perhaps be permitted to make the following observations 
on this recommendation for the consideration of his 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. In the first place, 
with reference to the appointment of a Director- 
General, I am to remark that it is evidently intended 
that the appointment should be a highly paid one, and 
it is for the Government to decide whether the reasons 
for creating such an office are sufficiently cogeut to 
warrant a large increase of expenditure in the adminis- 
tration of the Department at a time when the opium 
revenue is falling. The Board are inclined to doubt 
whether, unless he virtually supersedes to a great 
extent the agents in what are now I'eoognised as their 
duties, the Director-General will have enough work to 
occupy his time thi'oughout the year. If it is regarded 
as essential to shorten the chain of official communi- 
cation between the agents and the Government of India, 
aad to place the administration of the Opium Depart- 
ment immediately under the control of the Governor- 
General in Council, this object might, the Board would 
venture to suggest, be effected by placing the Board in 
respect of their duties in connexion with this Depart- 
ment in direct subordination to the Government of 
India. The Board do not think that this arrangement 
would present any administra,tive difficulty, and by its 
adoption the loss of touch, if it may be so expressed, 
with the local officers and administration, which would 
certainly result from placing the control in the handq 
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App. I. oi a Director-General, would, so far at lea^t, as the 

province of Bohar is concerned. ]_i3 avoided, 

■i. In till' nrxt place, if the diitie.s of tlie Boai'd arc as 
proposed by the Commission, to be confined to tiic 
functions of auctioneer and godown-keeper, and their 
connexion with the general control and direction of 
ihis important branch of the revenue is to be completely 
severed, the ill-effects of such a measure will, the 
Board are inclined to think, be felt in the complete 
cessation of the friendly unofficial communications 
which at present constantly take place between the 
Board and the leading opium purchasers and shippers 
in Calcutta in all matters connected with this Depart- 
ment. On questions concerning the manufacture and 
packing of the drug these gentlemen have hitherto 
been in frec(uent communication with the Board; they 

are at all times most courteous 
^^piis-'u 1119, nam- i,i placing at the Board's* 

disposal any information which 
they may receive from their friends and correspondents 
in (Jhina, ami ai any time ivhon unfounded rnmours are 
sjiread abroad regarding the intentions of Government, 
they are able, in personal interview with the member 
or secretary, to ascertain at once what the intentions of 
Government are. With a Director-G-eneral stationed 
at Lncknow, or on tour within the limits of the oj)ium 
districts, any such free intercommunication will be 
impossible, and the Board are of opinion that, looking 
to the special characteristics of the opium trade — for 
instance, our want of knowledge of the demand in 
China, or the speculative nature of the o]ieration in this 
drug — thi-' interests of Government are liable to suiter 
from disconnexion with the gentlemen engaged in the 
trade. 

C. With reference to the scheme sketched by the 
Commission in paragraph 615 of their report, the Board 
desire to be allowed to point out that there is nothing 
very novel in the arrangement indicated of one of the 
members of the Board proceeding on tour to the 
agencies. For, with the exception of the appeals which 
it devolves upon the Board to hear, it is open to either 
member to arrange that all business requiring his 
orders be submitted to him while absent from the 
Presidency (as, in parallel case, oEBcial business follows 
the Lieutenant-Governor while on tour). There would 
indeed be no need for an acting officer to be appointed 
in Calcutta in the place of the temporarily absent 
member, who might without difficulty absent himself 
fiom the Presidency for a time sufficient to admit of 
his making a very complete inspection of both agencies. 
The Board do not quite understand what is meant by 
the visit degenerating into a mei'C cold-weather tour ; 
or why this result should be more likely to occur in 
the case of a member of the Board proceeding on a tour 
of inspection than in the case of an inspector-general 
of gaols, or police, or registration. It is well known 
that for some time past Government have attached 
much value +o cold-weather tours ; and it would be 
easy for the Government to ensure that the inspection, 
conducted by the membei'S of the Board, should be of 
a complete and searching description. 

6. The emoluments suggested for opium agents in 
future are set out in paragraph 619, with the proposed 
conditions of tenure of the appointments. I am to 
obseivc that if the view propounded above in para- 
graph ;l be admitted, viz.. thai an energetic Director- 
G-eneral will virtually supersede the agents in many of 
their functions, and relieve them of much of their 
responsibility, then there seems to be no necessity to 
])la.ce the salaries of the two agents on so high a scale 
as that indicated. These ofBcers will in fact be nothing 
more than assistants to the Director-General. The 
Commission have not explained the grounds on which 
they proposed to limit the term of their appointments 
to five years, and the Board see no object in prescribing 
such a limitation. 



7. The ]jroposal made in pai-agraph 018, to attach a 
covenanted civilian as jiers )nal assistant to the 
Direccor-Geneval (should such an appointment be 
created), is, the Board are inclined to think, unneces- 
sary, the number of covenanted civilians sent yearly to 
India is now, the Board apprehend, so small that one 
can ill lie spared for such duties. Moreover, with the 
ample leisure which the Director-Genei-al will have at 
his disposal, the personal assistant should have no 
duties to perform which cannot well bo carried out by 
an officer taken from the lower ranks of the subordinate 
executive service. 

8. The subject of remissions and recovery of advances 
dealt with in Chapter IV. of Part Til. of the Report, 
forms the subject of a separate correspondence. It is 
therefore not necessary to refer to it particularly in 
this letter. 

9. The Board would venture with some diflSdence to 
record their dissent from the proposals made by the 
Commission in paragraphs 720-729 of (.'hapter Vll. of 
Part III. regarding the appointments of principal 
assistants at the factories. The Commission appear to 
recoynise the necessity of having a thoroughly in- 
structed cheniist appointed to the post, Avhich they 

would designate as that of " .Superinlendent of the 

Factory ; " but their recommendations seem to the 
Board quite inadequate to secure the services of an 
officer of even moderate scientific attainments. An 
army surgeon of some eight or ten years' service may 
not possess high attainments as a chemist, but his 
services are, it seems to the Board, preferable to those 
of an assistant agent of the Opium Department, who 
has after a nine months' course of study, obtained a 
certificate from the Royal School of Chemistry. Such 
an officer can, the Board venture to say, have but a 
smattering ot the science of which he is presumed to 
have acquired a competent knowledge. It may be true, 
as stated by the Commission, that from the ranks of the 
medical service a highly scientific chemist is not 
ordinarily procurable ; but the Board believe that 
among the members of that service will always be 
found some who have a natural inclination for that 
branch of science, and have devoted time and attention 
to its study. Such men, with the advantage that their 
medical training gives them, will, the Board are of 
opinion, discharge the scientific portion of the duties 
ot principal assistant in a more efficient manner than a 
promoted assistant cf the Opium Department. The 
Board are fully aware of the drawback which the want 
of experience of the working of an opium factory 
imposes on the medical officer ; but this seems to be 
unavoidable, if scientific attainments are to be con- 
sidered as an essential qualification. The Board would 
throw out the suggestion that perhaps it might bo 
sufficient to have a medical officer possessed of scientific 
attainments as a chemist at only one of the factories, 
the similar post at the other factory being taken by a 
qualified assistant of the Opium Department. Com- 
munication between the factories by rail is ni.nv easy, 
and the medical officer could easily either pay frequent 
visits 10 the other factory, or cases requiring special 
inquiry could be sent to him. 

10. In conclusion, I am to say tho Board observe that 
the adoption of the recommendations made by the 
Commission will involve a very largely increased 
expenditure, but the report gi\es no estimate of the 
probable amount which their acceptance will entail. 
A large majority cf them appear, if the Board may be 
allowed to express an opinion, to be well considered 
and worthy of introduction. The changes advocated in 
Chapter TIL. paragraph 632 et seq., require, the Board 
think, a full and complete scrutiny. The salaries 
proposed for some at least of the establishments appear 
at first sight to be on a somewhat unusually liberal 
scale. 
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No. 398 B., dated 14th June 1884. 

From C. E. Btjcklakd, Esq,, Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Seceetaby to the Govebnment ot Bengal, Kevenue 
Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, No. 150 T. E., dated 30th April, communicating 
the consent of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to 
the Board of JRevenue taking into consideration and 
submitting suggestions for giving effect to the recom- 
mendations made by the late Opium Commission on 
certain minor matters connected with the administration 
of the Opium Department. 

2. I am accordingly to submit, for the consideration 
and orders of Government, a proposal submitted by the 
opium agent, Benares, for the formation of three new 
sub-agencies in the Benares Opium Agency. The pro- 
posal in question was submitted by the opium agent 
some months ago, but was referred to the late Opium 
Commission, and kept in abeyance pending their 
report. 

3. The Opium Commission, in paragraph 629 of their 
report, consider the proposals of the Benares agent, 
stated in their paragraph 627, insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the Benares Agency. They are of 
opinion that the scheme proposed by the agent for the 
Oudh districts may be adopted, though even then the 
charge of the Fyzabad sub-deputy agent will be in- 
conveniently large. But in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces they consider that, as a rule, not more than two 
revenue districts should be assigned to an opium sub- 
agency, and they recommend that the Benares Agency 
should be divided into 18 sub-agencies. 

4. The large increase recommended by the Opium 
Commission must, the Board presume, await the orders 
of Government of their report. Mr. Carnac has, how- 
ever, pointed out that three new sub-agencies can be 
formed at once without increase of expenditure, and it 
is for the formation of these new sub-agencies that the 
orders of Government are now requested. 

5. The opium agent in submitting his proposal 
recommended that the three new sub-agencies should 
be formed as follows : — 

(1.) By severing the Btawah sub-division from the 
Cawnpore Sub-Agency and the Mainpuri sub- 
division from the Fatehgarh Sub-Agency, and 
forming them into a new sub-agency, to be called 
the Etawah Sub-Agency. 

(2.) By separating the Sitapur, Hardui, and Kheri 
sub-divisions from the Lucknow Sub-Agency, and 
forming them into a new sub-agency, to be called 
the Sitapur Sub- Agency. 

(3.) By separating the Rai Bareilly and the Saloun 
sub-divisions from the Sultanpur Sub-Agency, and 
forming them into a new sub-agency, to be called 
the Eai Bareilly Sub-Agency. The agent, in sub- 
mitting his proposals, gives the following reasons 
for his selection of the sub-divisions which it is 
proposed to transfer to form the new divisions. 

Etawah, the agent states, is an extensive and im- 
portant district, with nearly 20,000 bighas under poppy 
cultivation, and an outturn of over 2,500 maunds of 
opium, and is in charge of an assistant subordinate to 
the sub-deputy agent at Cawnpore. In Etawah there is 
room for extension of cultivation, where an experienced 
officer could do much good. After the severance of the 
Btawah sub-division from the Cawnpore Sub-Agency, 
the sub-deputy agent of Cawnpore will still have charge 
of the sub-divisions of Humipur, Jaloun, and a portion 
of JhaEsi, which is, the agent thinks, a charge of suffi- 
cient magnitude for one officer. The agent also states 
that Fatehgarh, which is a heavy district, should be 
relieved of Mainpuri ; if the Lucknow division be 
relieved of Sitapur, Hardui, and Kheri, the agent 
thinks that the remaining portion will still be a charge 
of adequate extent for one officer. 

Rai Bareilly and Saloun have a cultivation of 30,800 
bighas, with an outturn of 5,142 maunds, and are under 
the charge of an assistant sub-deputy agent. 

6. Maps showing the existing and proposed sub- 
agencies of the Benares Opium Agency are enclosed, 
together with a statement showing the area nf cultiva- 
tion and the outturn of opium in each sub-division. 
From this statement it will be seen that the total 
cultivation and outturn of the existing sub-agencies of 
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Cawnpore, Fatehgarh, Lucknow, and Sultanpur will be 
affected as follows by the formation of the three new 
sub-agencies of Etawah, Sitapur, and Eai Bareilly. The 
total cultivation of the Cawnpore Sub-Agency amounts 
to 34,369 B— 96, and of the Fatehgarh Sub- Agency to 
46,972 B— 166, and the total outturn to 3,>i38 maunds 
31 seers 3 chittacks, and 6,237 maunds 33 seers 
8J chittacks respectively. When, however, Etawah 
and Mainpuri have been separated from these sub- 
agencies, their cultivation and outturn will be reduced 
to 1,420 B — 106 and 1,302 maunds 15 seers 3 chittacks 
and 32,411 B — 36 and 4,193 maunds 12 seers 8 chitf.aoks 
respectively, while the total cultivation of the new snb- 
agency of Btawah will be 33,510 B — 126, and the total 
outturn 4,580 maunds 36 seers 6:1: chittacks. The total 
cultivation of the Lucknow Sub- Agency will be reduced 
from 52,245 B— 176 to 28,946 B— 76, and the total out- 
turn from 6,586 maunds 8 seers Hi chittacks to 3,970 
maunds 18 seers 2| chittacks by the formation of the 
new sub-agency of Sitapur, which will have a total 
cultivation of 23,299 B — 106, and a total outturn of 
2,615 maunds 30 seers 84 chittacks. 

The total cultivation and outturn of the Sultanpur 
Sub- Agency will be reduced from 51,596 B — 126 to 
20,774 B — 146, and from 8,225 maunds 7 seers 3 chit- 
tacks to 3,083 maunds 1 seer 6i chittacks respectively, 
giving the new sub-agenoy of Rai Bareilly a total cul- 
tivation of 30,821 B — 18 6, and a total outturn of 5,142 
maunds 5 seers 12J chittacks. 

7. In respect of the establishments necessary for the 
working of the three new sub-agencies, the agent 
reports that they can be provided for without increased 
expenditure to the State by the redistribution and 
transfer of staff from the old to the new sub-agencies. 
He accordingly proposes (as will be seen from the pro- 
posit on statement which has been submitted through 
the Accountant-General, Bengal, for verification of the 
present scale of establishment) to transfer one mohurrir 
from Cawnpore and one mohurrir, one clerk, and one 
peon from Fatehgarh for the Etawah Sub- Agency ; one 
clerk, two mohurrirs, and one peon from Lucknow for 
the Sitapur Sub-Agency ; and two mohurrirs, two bur- 
kundzes, and one peou from Sultanpur for the Rai 
Bareilly Sub-Agency. The existing establishments of 
the sub-divisions of Etawah, Mainpuri, Satipur, Hardui, 
Kheri, Rai Bareilly, aud Kaloun are unaffected by the 
transfers above mentioned. These transfers, it will be 
seen, are to be used tor the purpose of forming new 
sudder offices of the three new sub-agenoiea. The 
agent states, that though these establishments for the 
sudder offices are smaller than those usually sanctioned 
for large divisions, yet they will be sufficient for the 
present for the requirements of the new sub-agencies. 

8. It will be observed that the increased expenditure 

on account of the cost of the 

* Etawah - WO sudder office establishments 

Sitapur - 111 of the sub-deputy agents of 

Eai Bareilly JM ^^le three new sub-agencies 

Total 312 will amount to Rs. 312,* of 

which amount Es. 232 will be 

met by a corresponding reduction in the other 
sub-agencies of the Benares Agency, which will be 
affected by the changes indicated in the proposition 
statement. The balance of Rs. 80 will, the agent 
reports, be met from the saving of the pay of the 
treasurers of the Fyzabad, Lucknow, and Basti sub- 
agencies. The agent states that^ the Fyzabad .and 
Lucknow sub-agencies have been without treasurers for 
some time, and the treasurer of the Basti Sub-Agency, 
who has attained the age of 55 years, will retire, and 
that, as under the existing system no inconvenience 
will be felt by the abolition of these appointments, they 
will not be filled up. 

9. With regard to the appointments to bo created 
by the formation of the three new sub-agencies, the 
agent's proposal is that three of the assistant sub- 
deputy opium agencies of the first grade on Rs. 500 a 
month should be transformed into sub-deputy opium 
agencies of the fifth grade on Rs. 500 a month. The 
effect of this change would be to entail no additional 
charge on the State, while the independence of their 
position would both conduce to the officers taking 
greater interest in their work and be an administrative 
convi-nience. Instead of four sub-deputy opium agents 
of the fifth grade and four assistant sub-deputy opium 
agents of the first grade there would thus be seven sub- 
deputies of the fifth grade and one assistant of the first 
grade, each in receipt of Es. 500 a month. 

c 
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10. Under these circumBtances I am to request three new sub-agencies being carried out on an early 
that the sanction of Government may be given to date, 
the Benares agent's proposals for the formation of 



Existing Divisions and Sub-Divisions. 



Division. 



Ghaiipub - 



AEiuacsH 



BilBTI 



AU.AHABAD 



Oawspobb 



Fatihoake 



GosucKHpnR -i 



Sub-Division. 



Ghazipur ■ 

Ballia - 

Zamaneah 

Benares 

Sayyedpur 

Chandauli 

Mlrzapur 



Azamgurh 
Ghosi - 
Na^ra 
Jaunpur 



Goruckhpur 
Patherwah 
Bha^ulpur 
Golab - 



Basti 

Amorah 

Banal 

Domeriaganj 

Khalilabad 



r Allahabad - 
Patehpur 
Sarsa 
Ban da - 



Cawnpore 

Eura 

Hamirpur 

Jalonn 

Etawah 



Fa1:«hgarh - 
Bhoipnr 
Aukin 
Mainpuri 



Arfa under 

Cultivation 1 n 

1881-82. 



Outturn. 



B. B. D. 

7,645 i 

6,859 1 

7,091 

900 5 

6,880 15 

4,930 19 

6,088 12 



9,396 16 



4,073 

6,096 8 

4,632 

2,492 3 



M. e. (J. 

799 12 6i 

786 39 9J 

1,077 8 6i 

86 22 Hi 

695 26 4} 

749 22 a 

672 12 44 



Proposed Divisions and Sub-Dlvisions. 



Division. 



Sub-Division. 



Cultivation. 



Outturn. 



Ghazipok 



4,767 23 14 



560 34 1 

794 6 01- 

661 34 5J 

2.'!2 23 2i 



16,292 11 



6,881 

8,606 10 

9,329 16 

7,686 



32,462 6 



12,732 12 

10,192 6 

3,002 12 

5,206 2 

6,545 12 



2,239 16 9} 



767 6 li 

721 38 14i 

1,295 10 Oi 

1,221 14 4i 



4,005 28 5 



36,679 4 



4,265 12 

9,079 7 

4,866 IS 

1,561 18 



19,762 16 



3,624 10 

6,478 1 

1,199 

3,518 19 

19.948 19 



34,i'69 9 



7,8*8 16 

10,140 10 

14,421 18 

13,561 13 



45.972 16 



1,610 26 12i 

1,291 33 4i 

268 27 Oi 

448 31 16i 

691 29 14i 



4,109 28 4i 



675 5 04 
1,416 10 13J 
1,087 23 8} 

181 11 Of 



3,359 10 7} 



3S7 31 8} 

617 7 14J 

66 26 i] 

230 30 li 

2,636 15 6 



3.8 



I 31 3 



937 16 Hi 

1,394 32 34 

1,861 4 9 

2,044 21 Oi 



6,237 33 8i 



Azamgurh 



GOEUCKHPUK 



Basti 



Ghazipur • 

Ballia - 

Zamaneah 

Benares 

Sayyedpur 

Chandauli 

Mlrzapur - 



Azamgurh 
Ghosi 



Allahabad 



Cawnpoke 



Etatvah - 



Fatehoaeh 



Jaunpur 



Goruckhpur 
Patherwah 
Bhapulpur 
Golah 



Basti 

Almorah 

Bansi 

Domeriaganj 

Khalilabad 



Allahabad 
Fatehpur - 
Sar.sa 
Banda 



Cawnporo 
Rura 
Hamirpur 
Jaloun 



Eatwah 
Mainpuri 



Fatchgarh 
Bhojpur - 
Aukin - 



B. B. D. 


M. s. C. 


7,645 4 


799 12 64 


6,869 1 


786 39 9f 


7.091 


1.077 8 64 


900 6 


86 22 114 


5,880 15 


595 26 44 


4,9;i0 19 


749 22 44 


6,088 12 


672 12 44 


39,395 16 


4,767 23 14 


4,073 


660 34 1 


6,095 8 


794 5 01 


4,632 


061 34 6i 


2,192 3 


232 23 24 


16,292 11 


2,239 16 9f 


6.881 


7B7 6 14 


8,606 10 


721 38 Hi 


9,329 16 


1,295 10 04 


7,636 


1,221 14 44 


32,462 6 


4.005 28 6 


12,732 12 


1,510 25 124 


10,192 6 


1,291 33 44 


3.002 12 


2CS 27 64 


5,206 2 


-nr, 31 164 


5,.545 12 


591 29 144 


36,679 4 


4,103 28 d; 






4,265 12 


675 5 04 


9,079 7 


1.415 10 13i 


4,855 18 


1,087 23 8f 


1.561 18 


181 11 ii; 


19.762 16 


3 Sr.'.l 10 7} 


3,624 10 


337 31 SJ 


6,478 1 


617 7 14} 


1,199 


60 26 44 


3.218 19 


280 30 li 


14,420 10 


1,302 IS 13 


19,948 19 


2,536 15 6 


1.3,601 13 


2.014 21 04 


33,510 12 


4,680 36 64 


7,848 16 


937 15 114 


10,140 10 


1,394 32 34 


14,421 18 


1,861 4 9 


32,411 3 


4,193 12 8 
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Existing Division! and Sub-Divisions. 


Proposed Divisions and Sub-Divisions. 




Division. 


Sub-Division. 


Area under 

Oiltivation in 

1881-82. 


Outturn. 


Division. 


Sub-Di vision. 


Cultivation. 


Outturn. 


BakeilIy "' 

1 

I. 


Bareilly 
Shahjehanpur 
Budaon 
Moradabad 

Aligurh 

Agra 
Muthra 

Etah - 

Lucknow or TJnao 
Sitapur 
Hardui 
Barabanki 
Kheri - ■ - 

Paizabad 

Gondah 

i Bahraich 

Sultanpur 
Partabgarh 
Bai Bareilly 
Saloun 


B. B. D. 

8,928 5 

12,705 5 

10,379 10 

329 1 


M. s. c. 

283 14 65 

1,609 li 

1,297 37 6i 

18 38 4i 


Bakbilly -i 

I 

C 
Aliqueh 

LncKifOW -< 
Sitapur 

Paizabad 

L 

Sultanpur -\ 
E,Ai Bareilly - < 


Bareilly 
Shahjehanpur 
Budaon 
Moradabad - - 

Aligurh - 
Agra - ■ 
Muthra - 
Etah - - - 

Lucknow cum 

Unao. 
Barbanki - 

Sitapur 
Hardui 
Kheri 

Paizabad 

Gondah 

Bahrich 

Sultanpur - 
Partabgarh 

Eai Bareilly 
Saloun 


B. B. D. 

2,928 fi 

12,706 5 

10,379 

329 1 


M. 8. c. 

283 14 e{ 

1,609 IJ 

1,297 37 6i 

18 38 4i 




26,342 1 


3,109 10 2} 


26,342 1 


3,109 10 2} 


Alioueh 


300 4 

347 2 

B32 16 

S,719 7 


16 37 6} 

16 36 16i 

8 14 

504 28 12 


300 4 

347 2 

632 16 

3,719 7 


15 37 ej 

16 86 16i 
SOU 

504 28 12 




4,899 8 


646 23 3i 




4,899 8 


645 23 Si 




14,097 8 
14,848 19 






14.097 8 
10,324 

9,998 9 
14,848 19 

2,977 1 


1,904 32 Hi 

942 19 12i 

1,486 9 8i 

2,066 25 7i 

188 1 4 


1,904 32 m 
2,066 25 n 




28,946 7 


3,970 18 2i 


LucKirow - 


10,324 
9,998 9 
2,977 1 


942 19 12t 

1,486 9 Si 

188 1 4 




53,245 1? 


6,686 8 Hi 






23,299 10 


2,615 30 8i 




12,298 3 
17,627 3 
8,644 


1,961 .<! 14i 

1,774 17 lOi 

689 4 Oi 




r 

■PttZABAD 


12,298 3 
17,627 3 
8,644 


1.961 3 14t 

1,774 17 lOi 

689 4 Oi 


'- 


38,469 6 


4,424 25 9} 




38,469 6 


4,424 25 9i 






8,211 15 
12,662 19 






8,211 16 
12,562 19 
20,193 18 
10,628 


1,185 34 2i 
1,897 7 4i 
3,329 21 4i 
1,812 24 8i 


1,186 34 2i 
1,897 7 41 




20,774 14 


3,083 1 6i 


StTLTAKPUE 


20,193 18 
10,623 


3,329 21 4i 
1,812 24 8J 




'61,696 12 


8226 7 3 


30,821 18 


6,142 6 12i 



ACT. I. 

Bengal, 



No. 51, dated 17th February 18S5. 

From the Goveknment op India to the Seceetaky oi' 
State fok India. 

We have the honour to address your Lordship in 
regard to the proposals submitted by the Commission 
appointed in 1883 to inquire into the organisation of 
the Bengal Opium Department and into the working of 
the Patna and Ghazipur Opium Agencies. 

2. The instructions given to the Commission are 
contained in onr resolution in the Department of 
Finance and Commerce, No. 713, dated 4th May 1883, 
a copy of which was forwarded with our Despatch, 
No. 44, dated 27th June 1884. Tour Lordship, in 
Despatch Ko. 81 (Bevenue), dated 2.'5th September 
1884, leferred with approval to our proceedings on the 
tubject. 

3. We now forward a copy of the report of the Com- 
mission, with copies of the letters containing the views 
of the Board of Eevenue, Lower Provinces, and the 
Government of Bengal on the propo.sals submitted by 
the Commission. 

4. The report of the Commission is divided into four 
parts : — 

Part I. explains the origin and progress of the Opium 
Department in Bengal and the North- Western 
Provinces ; 

Part II. reviews the existing condition of the Depart- 
ment ; 



Part III. contains the recommendations of the Com- 
mission ; and 

Part IV., which is separately printed as a code, lays 
down rules for the working of the Patna and 
Ghazipur opium factories. 

The Commission have dealt in a careful and exhaus- 
tive manner with the various questions referred for their 
consideration, and have submitted in Part 111. of the 
report their suggestions for the improvement of the 
organisation and working of the Opium Department. 

5. The most important recommendation made by the 
Commission is the proposal to withdraw the control of 
the Opium Department from the Board of Revenue, 
Lower Provinces, and to place the Department under 
the control of a single officer directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. 

It is to this proposal that we desire immediately to 
confine ourselves in our present communication to your 
Lordship. The general revision of the Opium Act 
recommended by the Commission as well as other 
matters of importance cannot be completely dealt with 
until the question of the control of the Department is 
decided. 

6. Some of the minor measures recommended by the 
Commission may be advantageously considered, and 
perhaps introduced without waiting till the imporlaint 
general question of the future control of the Depart- 
ment is settled, and the Government of Bengal has 
therefore been requested to have these measures 

C 2 
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App^I. considered in detail in view to the sanction and intro- 

duction of Bucli of them as need not be postponed. The 
more important reforms ' recommended are of a nature 
to render it advisable that they should be gradually 
introduced alt;T the appointment of the new licad of 
the Department. A copy of our letter to the Grovern- 
ment of Bengal is annexed. We do not at present ask 
for your Lordship's orders on any of these questions. 

7. The recommendations of the Commission regard- 
ing the control of the Opium Department will be found 
in Chapter II. of Part III. of the Report. The Com- 
mission recommend that the Board of Bevenue and the 
Government of Bengal should be relieved of the control 
of the Department so far as concerns the growth and 
manufacture of opium, and that this control should bo 
entrusted to an officer to be styled the Director- G-eneral 
of the Opium Department, who will work directly 
under the G-overnment of India in the Financial 
Department. Their reasons are fully set forth in 
paragraphs 605 to 617 of the report, and we need not 
repeat them. The Government of Bengal concurs in 
the conclusions of the Commission on this point. This 
change was also recommended by a Committee which 
considered the question in 1871. We are of opinion that 
the proposed transfer of control would result in in- 
creased efficiency, and we solicit your Lordship's 
sanction to the proposal. 

8. The control of the Department is vested by law in 
the Board of Kevenue, Bengal, and the Act XIII. of 
1857 does not give Government any power to transfer 
that control to any other authority. It will therefore 
be necessary to amend Act XIII. of 1857 so as to give 
this power to the Government of India, and we request 
your Lordship's sanction to the necessary legislation 
on the subject. 

9. The control of the operations connected with the 
growth and manufacture of opium need not necessarily, 
in our opinion, be in the same hands as the arrange- 
ments for the storage and sale of opium. As to the latter, 
the Commission recommend that the Board of Bevenue 
should continue to discharge the duties connected with 
the custody and sale of opium in Calcutta. The Go- 
vernment of Bengal considers that these duties also 
might be transferred to the Director-General. We are of 
opinion that it is very desirable that these duties should 
be performed by some authority permanently located in 
Calcutta. The Board of Bevenue has satisfactorily 
discharged this duty hitherto, and neither the new 
Director-General nor any other authority has such 
facilities as the Board of Revenue for the proper per- 
formance of the work. We do not consider that the 
withdrawal of the control of the totally distinct opera- 
tions connected with the growth and manufacture of 
opium in any way gives ground for supposing that the 
Board will conduct the duties of the custody and sale 
of opium in Calcutta less satisfactorily than the}' have 
conducted them in the past. It is, moreover, of great 
importance that merchants concerned in the opium 
trade, who have no direct concern with the growth and 
manufacture cf opium, but who are intimately and 
essentially concerned in the sale, should not be 
disturbed in their present relations with the local 
authorities. 

10. We are therefore of opinion that the chests of 
opium when packed at the two agencies should be 
consigned, as at present, to the Board of Bevenue, 
Calcutta, and that the Board should continue to 
undertake the custody and sale of the opium. 

11. With regard to the office of the Director- eneral 
of the Opium Department, we are of opinion that his 
status and salary should be such as to place him on an 
equality with Commissioners of Revenue in Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces. Accordingly wo con- 
sider the proposals of the Bengal Government as to the 
pay and allowances of the Director-General to be 
appropriate. 

12. The appointment of a Director-General will 
effect an important change in the position of the two 
agents at Patna and Ghazipur. These officers have now 
a higher standing and greater responsibilities than they 
will have when the Director-General assumes charge 
of his duties. The Directoi'-General will himself, to 
some extent, share in the performance of duties, such as 
the inspection and control of operations in the Provinces, 
which are now left entirely to the agents, and which 
they will under the new system ur.durtake only under 
the orders of the Director-Genci-al, and to such an 
extent as the Director-General may consider necessary. 
It is essential that, as their work will be controlled by 
that officer, the agents should be distinctly subordinate 
to the Director- General, who will be responsible for all 



that takes place in the two agencies. We accordingly 
propose to alter the designation of these two officers 
from " Agent " to " Deputy Director-General," and to 
assign to the junior officer a salary of Ks. 1.500, rising 
to Rs. 1,800, and to the senior a salary of Rs. 2,250. 
These officers would, when Government considered it 
desirable, or circumstances render it necessary, revert 
to the ordinary line of service in the Province to which 
they belong. 

13. Our present reference to your Lordship is limited 
to the points above explained, the settlement of which 
we consider necessary before we can take up for 
disposal the many other important recommendations. 

14. The several recommendations of the Commission 
will, undoubtedly, if adopted, invoh'e an increase of 
expenditure. But till we have considered and come to 
a linal decision on each of the recommendations, we 
cannot state what increased expenditure may be found 
necessary. The increased expenditure involved in the 
particular proposals which we now submit for sanction 
may be estimated as follows : — 



Present Cost. 



Rs. 



Two Agents on Rs. 2,500 — 100 — 3,000 

= 2,800 X 12X2 - 67,200 



Proposed Cost. 



Rs. 



One Director-General on Rs. 3,000 - 3,600 
Travelling allowance, Rs. 300 3,600 

Establishment 5,000 

One Deputy Director- General on 

Rs. 2,250x12= 27,000 

One Deputy Director-General on 

Rs. 1,500 — 60 - 1,800 = 1,700 

X 12 = - 20,400 



Increase 



92,000 
24,800 



But from this amount a deduction can no doubt be 
effected by reduction of the establishment of the Board 
of Revenue in consequence of the transfer of the 
control of the Opium Department from the Board. On 
the other hand, the salaries of the present agents will 
not be reduced at once, unless the present incumbents 
revert to the ordinary line on the introduction of the 
new organisation. 

15. Finally, in asking your Lordship's sanction to 
the proposals now made, we would desire to guard 
against any possible misapprehension of the effect of 
our proposals by pointing out that they do not con- 
template any change in the nature of the connexion 
between Government and the Opium Department, (.r 
involve any extension of the operations of the Depart- 
ment. Whatever the merits of the questions from time 
to time raised as to the monopoly of opium oultivatiou 
and sale by the Government of India, it is desirable 
that in this, as in other branches of administration, 
efficiency should be aimed at. The proposals wo no\\- 
lay before your Lordship have for their sole object the 
improvement of existing administrative machinery, 
and are not open to objection on any important ground 
of principle. 



No. 843, dated 17th February 1885. 

From J. F. FisLAY, Esq., Officiating Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of Finance 
and Commerce, to the Seceetakv to the Govekn- 
MENT or Bengal, Revenue Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 

letter, No. 980 T. B., dated 28ch June 1884, containing 

the views of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on 

the proposals submitted by the Commission appointed 

in 1883 to inquire into the organisation and system of 

working and administration of the Opium Department 

.^T „ 15 w 1 „ : T i"^ Bengal and the North- 

*No. 3 B., dated 2nd Jammry -itt„„j. ° ,, ■ , V 

1884. Western Provmces, and for- 

No. 398 B., dated nth June warding copies of two letters* 

^^^^- from the Board of Revenue 

bearing on the report of the Commission. 

2. In reply I am directed to enclose, for your infor- 
mation, a copy of a Despatch addressed to the Secretary 
of State, and with reference to par;i.graph 6 thereof I 
am to request that, with the permission of his Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor, such of the minor recom- 
mendations of the Commission as have the approval of 
his Honour, and which his Honour considers may bo 
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advaiitageonsly taken up without waiting for the intro- 
duction of the changeB recommended in the Despatch, 
may be considered in detail in consultation with the 
Board of Revenue and the local officers. As each pro- 
posal is mncured, the recommendations of his Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor should be separately sub- 
mitted to the Government of India if the sanction of 
tiie Government oi India is necessary. 

3. The following are the matters which, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General in Council, it will be 
desirable to deal with as suggested in the preceding 
paragraph. References to the paragraphs of the report 
and of the letter under reply which deal with the 
matters included in the list are given :— 

(«.) The formation of additional sub-agencies and 
the grant of certain allowances to deputy and 
assistant agents : — 

paragraphs 621-630 of the report ; 
paragraphs 24 and 26 of the letber under reply. 
Letter from this Department No. 2620, dated 
4th August 1884, sanctioning the formation of three 
new sub-agencies without increase of expense. 
(6.) The establishments of the agents — 
paragraphs 633-635 of the report ; 
paragraph 27 of the letter under reply, 
(c.) The establishments of deputy agents and of 
assistants in charge of sub-divisions — 
paragraphs 636-637 of the report ; 
paragraphs 28-29 of the letter under reply, 
(i.) The Mofussil or Kothee establishments — 
paragraphs 638-641 of the report ; 
paragraphs 30 and 31 of the letter under reply, 
(e.) The provision of greater facilities for weighments 
and the establishment of new weighment centres — 
paragraphs 668-670 of the report ; 
paragraph 38 of the letter. 
(/.) The delivery of and payment for leaves and 
trash — 

paragraph 667 of the report ; 
paragraph 39 of the letter. 
{g.) Miniature licenses — 

paragraph 679 of the report ; 
paragraph 39 of the letter. 
(Ii.) The abolition of kurchan and kurcha — 
paragraphs 683-684 of the report ; 
paragraph 39 of the letter, 
(■i.) Payment to cultivators at time of weighment — 
paragraphs 687-689 of the report ; 
paragraph 39 of the letter. 
(j.) The factory buildings at Ghazipore and Patna — 
paragraphs 690-715 of the report ; 
paragraph 40 of the letter. 
(k.) The factory establishments — 

paragraphs 716-759 of the report ; 
paragraphs 41-43 of the letter. 
(I.) Supply of chests from Behar for both agencies — 
paragraph 770 of the report ; 
paragraph 46 of the letter. 

4. The measures which his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor may ultimately decide to introduce in con- 
nexion with some of the matters noted in the preceding 
paragraph will no doubt be within his competence 
without reference to the Government of India. In that 
event, and if his Honour does not consider a reference 
to the Government of India to be necessary or desirable, 
orders may, of course, be issued by the Government of 
Bengal without a previous reference to the Government 
of India. 

5. I am also to say that the Governor-General in 
Council concurs with the Government of Bengal in 
thinking that the appointment of a personal assistant 
to the Director-General will not be necessary. 

6. In conclusion, the Governor-General in Coaucil 
desires me to express his high sense of the value of the 
report of the Commission, and to request that you will 
convey to the president and members of the Commis- 
sion the thanks of the Government of India for the 
careful and exhaustive inquiry which they have made 
into the whole subject. 



No. 47, dated 18th June 1885. 
From the Seceetabt oe State for India to the 

GOVEKNMENT OE lUllIA. 

I HAVE considered in Council the letter of your 
Excellency's Government in the Department of Finance 
and Commerce, No. 51, dated 17th February last, with 
accompanying report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the organisation of the Bengal Opium 
Department. 



a. In this letter you confine yourself to the proposal 
of that Commission to withdraw the Department in 
question from the control of the Board of Revenue, 
Lower Provinces, acting under the orders of the Local 
Government, and to substitute the supervision of a 
single officer directly subordinate to your Excellency's 
Government, a proposal whiclj, with some modification, 
you recommend for my sanction. 

■J. Had it been shown that the present means of 
control is really inefficient, and that a more effective 
system can be devised, I should not have been prepared 
to deny that, having regard to the importance of tho 
opium revenue, it would be desirable as well on 
administrative as economical grounds to re-organise 
the whole working of the Department, even should the 
measures introduced involve some additional expense 
in the first instance. I can find, however, no evidence 
that the system now in force has fiiiled, at any rate to 
such an extent as to justify the radical change which is 
proposed in your despatch under review. 

4. The administration of the Opium Department has 
been in the hands of the Board of Opium and Revenue 
ever since 1797, during which time the net receipts 
have increased from 25 lakhs a year to a sum consider- 
ably in excess of five crores of rupees. It is, indeed, 
admitted in the report of the Commission appointed by 
your Excellency's Government in 1883 to inquire into 
the circumstances under which a considerable loss had 
recently been incurred by the use of damp chests 
by the Benares agent, that the Department has yielded 
great financial results, and there are grounds for 
believing that it has been exceptionally popular with 
the agricultural commiinity with which it has been 
brought into contact. It would be difficult in fact to 
find any large quasi-commercial undertaking which 
has been carried on for so long a time with more 
remarkable and uniform success, there having ap- 
parently been but five cases of loss, all arising from the 
same cause, viz., damping of cakes, in the period of 
nearly u, century during which the Department has 
been on its present footing. 

6. It must not, too, be overlooked that the Committee 
to which allusion has been made, while censuring the 
Benares agent for his neglect in not pre\'enting tlie 
use of damp chests, attached no blame to the action of 
the Board of Revenue as a controlling authority, a 
decision which seems to have commended itself to 
your Excellency's Government, for I observe that in 
the course of the corie^pondence you have more than 
once acknowledged the ability with which the Depart- 
ment has been administered, and disavowed any 
intention of imputing want of efficiency to the system 
on which it is conducted. Experience, too, has shown 
that there is no department of the Government in 
India in which change of system is more dangerous, the 
most trivial alterations having at times produced great 
mischief. 

6. The proposal to which your Excellency now asks 
my sanction is practically to substitute for the control 
of the Opium Department by the Local Governmeu t 
and Board of Revenue, which costs nothing, the super- 
vision of a Director-General, under the immediate 
orders of the Government of India, at an annual 
charge of Rs. 44,000. It is true lliat it is contemplated 
that this large additional expenditure will, in part, be 
made up by a reduction in the salaries of the opium 
agents, who are the executive officers responsible for 
the working of the Department ; but even allowing for 
a saving by this means, the wisdom of which is open to 
question, there would still remain a net sum of 
Rs. 24,800 per annum to be defrayed consequent on the 
changes now contemplated. 

7. After a careful consideration of all the circam- 
stances of the case, I regret that 1 am unable to 
sanclion the proposals of your E.^cellency's Government. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind you that a similar 
scheme was suggested in 1871, but, on the strong 
representation of Sir G. Campbell, abandoned as 
inexpedient. I am unable to find in the circumstances 
of the present time any reasons which would lessen tho 
weight of the arguments then employed. 

8. Nor can I see any grounds for considering that 
the system now in force has failed, or that the measures 
which are contemplated would be likely to prove more 
effective, at any rate to a degree commensurate with 
the cost which they would entail. 

9. It is also, I think, a matter for question whether, 
in the absence of the strongest reasons for such a 
course, there is not serious objection to centralising in 
the hands of your Excellency's Government^ the direct^ 
administration of a Department which involves a 

& 
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App. I. considerable degree of minute and detailed supervision, 

as well as immediate contact with largo commercial and 
agricultural interests. 

10. It niusi, not be overlooked thiit tbc proposed 
changes would necessarily trnd lo lower the position of 
the superior officers on whom the executive working oF 
the agencies really depends, and would have the eti'ect 
of subsLituting for the present class of agents younger 
officers of less general experience and shorter training. 

11. In any case, I am of opinion that, before sub- 
stituting untried measures, involving a considerable 
outlay of money, for the present system which has 
worked well and successfully, and with which so little 
fault has been found for nearly loO years, a further 
trial should be made of the existing form of control. 
As suggested in the alternative proposal of the Com- 
mission, it might be advisable that the Member of 
the Board of Revenue in charge of the Opium Depart- 
ment should be instructed to visit each agency once in 
every half-year, for the purpose of conferi-ing with the 
agent and with the principal subordinates of the estab- 
lishment, but it will probably not be considered 
necessary that he should spend so much time in his 
visits as the Commission appear to contemplate. It is 
also worthy of consideration whether in future, on the 
occurrence of a vacancy, the Benares agent should not 
be selected by the Lieutenant-G-overnor of Bengal in 
communication with the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North- Western Provinces, from the list of officers 
serving under the latter authority. 

12. The disposal of the other recommendations of the 
Coramission is in the hands of your Excellency's 
Government, but they will probably need some modifi- 
cation consequent on the orders now conveyed to you. 



No. 2565, dated 20th August 1885. 

From J. F. Finlay, Esq., Officiating Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of 
Finance and Commerce to the Sechjstary to T];e 
Government of Bkngal, Financial Department. 

In continuation of my letter No. 843 of 17th February 
1885, I am directed to forward a copy of the Despatch 
No. 47, dated 18th June 1885, received from the 
Secretary of State in reply to the despatch from the 
Government of India, of which a copy was forwarded 
with that letter. 

2. In my letter of 17th February 1885, his Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor was requested to consider in 
detail such of the minor recommendatiims of the Opium 
Commission as his Honour thought might be advan- 
tageously taken up without waiting for the sanction to 
the changes recommended to the Secretary of Slate in 
the despatch of 17th February 1885, and to sanction, or 
recommend for the sanction of the Government of 
India, such measures as might appear to be desirable. 
A list of some of the matters, which it was thought 
might be appropriately considered without further 
delay, was given in my letter of 17th February. 

3. It will be seen that the Secretary of State has 
refused to sanction the changes recommended by the 
G-overnment of India. The control of the Department 
will therefore continue, as at present, in the hands of 
the Board of Revenue and the Go\'ernnient of Bengal, 
and the position !i.nd salary of the two opium agents will 
remain unchanged. 

4. In reference to the remarks made in paragraph 11 
of the despatch above quoted, I am directed to request 
that the Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of 
opium be instructed to visit each agency at least once 
ii yeai' for such period as his Honour may consider 
necessary, in order that he may have an opportunity of 
conferring with the agents and the principal sub- 
ordinates of the staff oi the Department. 

5. 1 am also to say that the Gover-nment of India has 
decided that in future the appointment of the Benares 
agent shall except with the previous sanction of the 
Government ol' India, be filled by the Government of 
Bengal from the covenanted civilians serving in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. In selecting 
officers for this appointment, his Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor will, of course, consult and act in 
accord with the (j(jv'ernment of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. A copy of a letter addressed to 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh on the subject is enclosed. 

6. The various recommendations of the Opium Oom- 
m.i3sion rcgaiding the woiking of the Department 
should now be taken into consideration, and dealt with 



in due course. In addition to the matters mentioned 
in paragr'aph 3 of my letter No. 84:!, dated 17th 
February 1885, the fjllowing appear to require 
attention: — 

Settlement and advances fjiaragraphs 254 to 259, 647 
to 656, and 666 of the Commission's Report; 
jiaragraphs 32 to 35 of the letter from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, dated 28th June 1884). 

Weighments and payment for the drug (paragraphs 
672 to 678 of the Report ; paragraphs 36 and 37 of 
the letter). 

Ajiplicatinn of the iodine test (paragraphs 680 to 686 
of the Report f 

[This matter has not been separately noticed in the 
letter.] 

Adjustment of cultivators' accounts (paragraphs 765 
to 768 of the Report; paragraph 45 of the letter). 

Amendment of the opium laws, and remarks and 
suggestions as to their administration (paragraphs 
621, 673, and 774 to 790 of the Report ; paragraph 
49 of the letter). 

Code of rules for the working of the factories (para- 
graph 671 of the Report ; paragraph 44 of the 
letter). 



No. 2600—1,300, dated the 18th December 1886. 

Prom P. Nolan, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Finance and 
Commerce. 

The views of the Lieutenant-Governor on the general 
proposals made by the Commission appointed in 1883 
to inquire into the administration of the Opiam 
Department in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces were submitted for the consideration of the 
Government of India, in Mr. Mac Donnell's letter. 
No. 980 T. R., dated 28th June 1884. With Mr. Pinlay'a 
letter No. 843, dated 17th February 1885, the Govern- 
ment of India forwarded a copy of a despatch to the 
Secretary of State, supporting the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's recommendation that a single officer, acting 
under the orders of the Government of India, should 
be appointed to administer the Opium Department. 
At the same time the Lieutenant-Governor was asked 
to consider in detail such of the minor suggestions of 
the Opium Commission as might be advantageously 
taken up without waiting for orders on the changes 
recommended to the Secretary of State, and to sanction, 
or recommend for the sanction of the Government of 
India, such measures as might appear to be desirable. 
A list of some of the matters recommended for 
immediate consideiation was given in Mr. Finlay's 
letter of 17th February 1885. The Secretary of State 
in his Despatch No. 47, dated 18th June 1885, declined 
to sanction the change of organisation recommended by 
this Government and the G overnment of India ; and in 
Mr. Finlay's letter No. 2565, dated 20th August 1886, it 
was stated that the control of the Department would, 
therefore, continue in the hands of the Board of 
Revenue and the Government of Bengal, the position 
and salary of the opium agents remaining unchanged. 
The Government of India, however, 
A V^T^n^i {i°- i'.^l'^" desired that the other proposals 

Board's No'. 37B., made by the Opium Commission 
dated I3tli .luimaiy should be taken into consideration 
'"If.'.rrd's ^I^ITb., ''°<i dealt with in due course ; and a 
dated 1st, Ma.v 188.5] Supplementary list was given of 
'"nY,'.i';^™ T"- ,0-D inatters which they considered to 
dated 3lst Janaaiy require attention. The subject was 
i^s3, with enclosures, referred to the Board of Revenue, 
dated 23'i-d Se^emte" '^''^ ''■°Pi'=s of the reports received* 
i^si. are annexed. Some of the minor 

a^^!r^I^S&: ^>'eom'"endations of the Commis- 

B>.anfs No. iiB., «10" have already been disposed of 
dated i)th January by this Government ; but as regards 

'"Board's No. 694B., ^}'^ l'?}^^^ ^"^ ^'^ich the orders of 

daii'd nth July l^sc. the Government of India are 

daiTst'a NivJuTer V'^^^^''^, ^he Lieutenant-Governor 

1881. '^^^ prcl erred .to take them up as a 

Board'.s No. 955B., whole, rather than deal with them 

dated 2tth November ^^^^ ,^y ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^,^^ therefore 

reserved his proposals for the 
present letter. 

2. In the fourth paragraph of the letter of this 
Government, dated the 28th June 1884, it is stated 
that the reoommendatious of the Commission involve a 
very large additional expenditure, and, the charge 
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being Imperial, it is for the G-overnment of India to 
decide whether the increased outlay should bo 
accepted. The financial pressure at present felt in all 
departments, and the steps which are being taken in 
some for the reduction of expenditure, render the time 
somewhat inopportune for the consideration of pro- 
posals which, though designed in the long run to 
improve the revenue, must have the immediate effect of 
increasing the cost of administration. A. succession of 
gOv^d seasons has, moreover, changed the situation as it 
affects the cultivators, who arc now fully prepared to 
supply opium on the present terms in a quantity even 
beyond the requirements of the Department. The 
following renxarks are offered in the desire to complete 
the examination of the recommendations made by the 
Commission appointed by the Governmont of India, 
and on the supposition that the Governor-Genoral in 
Council, is not unwilling to incur some initial expense 
in the hope of preserving and increasing the large 
receipts from this branch of the revenue. If it is con- 
sidered that funds are not now available for the 
purpose, the proposed changes, which are almost all 
in the direction of increasing establishments, will have 
to be deferred to a more suitable season. 

3. It is stated in paragraph 622 of the report of the 
Commission to be an open secret that the officers of the 
opium service are out of heart throughout on account of 

House rent allowances the slowness of promotion. While 
of opium officers. considering it unnecessary to re- \ 

open the question of salaries, which was discussed and 
determined in 1882, the Commissioners were of opinion 
that, at a comparatively small cost to Government, the 
condition of opium officers might be improved, and the 
head of the department placed in a position to reward 
merit, by equalising the house rent allowances of 
opium district officers, and permitting the award of a 
few bonus allowances yearly. In describing the 
existing state of things in the matter of house rent, the 
report explains that of 61 district officers employed 
under the two agencies, 16 have offices provided by 
Government, and live in private houses, of which they 
pay the entire rent ; 45 live in houses belonging to or 
rented by Government, and of these latter, 28 pay rent, 
averaging Ks. 18-5 a month, and 17 pay no rent at all. 
The Commissioners recommended that, in order to 
remove those anomalies, officers for whom separate offices 
are provided by Government, l^ut who are obliged to 
live in private houses, should be allowed Rs. 20 a 
month, if the officer is a sub-deputy opium agent, 
and Rs. 15 a month if he is an assistant; that to 
officers housed in buildings, which are the property of 
Government, no rent be charged ; and that to officers for 
whom no separate office is given an allowance out of 
which they must provide sufficient office accom- 
modation be made, to a sub-deputy agent of Rs. 30 per 
mensem, and to an assistant of Rs. 20 per mensem. 
These suggestions have been considered bj- the opium 
agents and the Board of Revenue, and I am to request 
a reference to their remarks on the subject contained in 
paragraphs 2 to 5 of the Board's letter No. 385B., dated 
10th May 1886. The agents observe that the grant of 
fixed allowances for house-rent will not improve 
matters, as at some stations such charges are very 
high, while at others a good bungalow can be obtained 
at a low rate. They therefore suggest, as the only 
way to meet the difficulty, that ■ houses should be 
provided by Government, and the officers charged rent 
at a uniform rate. The Board concur in ihis sugges- 
tion, and recomm.end that the rent payable by a sub- 
deputy agent should be fixed at Rs. 30, and that 
payable by an assistant at Rs. 10 per mensem. Neither 
the Opium Commission nor the Board have made any 
calculation of the cost of their respective proposals, 
but from an estimate mnde in this office from the best 
materials available it would appear that the whole 
annual cost to be incurred by Government in giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Commission would 
be about ten thousand rupees, which capitalised at 20 
years' purchase would represent a sum of two lakhs, 
while the expense of building houses, as proposed by 
the Board, would be about one lakh, against which 
there would be a set-off in the form of an annual rent 
of Rs. 3,840. It will thus be seen that the Board's 
proposals, though involving an initial expenditure of 
Rs. 96,000, would in the end prove less costly than 
those of the Opium Commission ; and as they are more 
likely to secure the desired result, viz., equalisation of 
house rent, the Lieutenant-Governor would recommend 
them for adoption to the Government of India, so far as 
they relate to the provision of houses where none are at 
present supplied, and the rates of rent to be char,9,ed to 



the occupiers. As regards the Governmont houbesnow 
occupied by opium officers, it appears to the Lieutenant- 
Governor that to place matters on the same footing 
throughout, a rentcharge should ho made If tlie 
Government of India is not prepared at present to 
incur the expenditure involved in providing 1 6 addi- 
tional houses, the Lieutenant-Governor would suggest 
the adoption of the Opium Commission's proposal to 
allow Rs. 20 a month to every sub-deputy opium agent, 
and Rs. 15 to every assistant at nresent unpiovided 
with a house. These gentlemen are employed at the 
head-quarters of districts, where it is improb;ib]e tha+ 
they can obtain accommodation for loss than Ri. 50 
and Rs. 25 a month respectively, and the grant of the 
allowances proposed would place them apjiroximately 
on a level with their colleagues paying Rs. 26 and 
Rs. 10 as rent for the Government houses occupied liy 
them. In some cases, no doubt, the allowance granted 
will not represent the whole dillorence between the 
rent paid and the rent they wouM have to jmy for 
Goveniment houses ; but such inequalities can only be 
redressed .by adoption of the Board's suggestion to 
build additional houses and charge uniform rates of 
rent. 

4. As regards bonus allowances, the Opium Oommis- 

T,„ „ „ sion recommended that Rs. 13,500 

Bonua allowances. , it , ,, -,• , -, . \ 

should be annually distributed as 

follows : — 

Rs. 

To five deputy agents, Rs. 1,000 each 6,000 

To six asssistant agents, Rs. 500 ,, 3,000 

To ditto ditto Ks. 250 ,, l,5Ut) 

To deserving lumberdars and zilladarc, 

Rs. 2,000 in each agency - 4,000 



App. I. 
Bengal. 



Total 



13,500 



The Behar agent is not in favour of these [jroposals, 
and the Benares agent states that he apprehends great 
difficulty in giving satisfactory effect to the scheme, so 
far as the European officers of the Department are con- 
cerned. The Board concur in the views expressed by 
the agents on the proposal to grant bonuses to the 
superior officers of the Department, and support, in 
preference, Mr. Bivett-Carnac's alternative suggestion 
to add to the existing establishment a grade of nub- 
deputy agents on Rs. 1,000 a month. The Lieutenant- 
Governor's views on this point will be stated iu the next 
paragraph of this letter in connexion with the recom- 
mendation to increase the number of sub-agencies. Sir 
Rivers Thomi3Son agrees with the Board that bonus 
allowances would be tmdesirable in the case of sub- 
deputy or assistant sub-deputy opiuni agents. The 
grant of such allowances to the inferior executive 
officers, viz., lumberdars and zilladars. stands on a 
different footing. The Board and the Benares opium 
agent are in favour of the suggestion, to which there 
seems to be no objection in principle ; and, in the 
Lieutenant-Governor's opinion, a maximum outlay of 
Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000 a year for this purpose might be 
advantageously incurred. 

5. The Opium Commissioners were not disposed to 
Remodelling of opium districts recommend the establish- 
and increaJin o^ the district staff. ment of any new Sub- 
agency in Behar. In Benares they proposed to increase 
the number of sub-agencies from 12 to 18 by a re- 
arrangement of the existing divisions, as shown iu 
paragraph 629 of their report ; and they considered a 
staff of less than 18 sub-deputy agents insufficient 
for the large extent of country which the Benares agent 
is required to superintend. They also recommend 
that the number of assistants should be raised from 47* 

•Thisnumberliassinoebeen ^° 50, and that of these, 35 
reduced to 43 {vide paraj^raph should be attached to the 
ti of tliis letter). Benares agency and 15 to 

Behar. For the reasons given in paragraph 8 of the 
Board's letter No. 385B., dated 10th May 1886, the 
Benares agent does not consider the Opium Commis- 
sion's scheme to be sufficient. He proposes to increase 
the number of sub-agencies to 2G, with 26 sub-deputy 
agents and 27 assistant sub-deputy agents, besides an 
additional officer of the latter class as his personal 
assistant. Statements showing the distribution of the 
sub-agencies and the area of cultivation in each agency, 
as proposed by the Opium Commission, and by the agent, 
are enclosed vnth the Board's letter No. 387B., dated 
10th May 1886. The Board support the proposals of 
the Opium Commission for the Benares agency, remark- 
ing that it may be assumed that the Commission have 
gone carefully into the whole question, and satisfiied 
tben.iselvrs as to the sufficiency of the staff' they propose 
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App. I. They support also the Commission's proposals regard- 

iBg tho number of assistants to be employed in 
each agency. These conclusions have the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the qualification 
indicated in the second paragraph of this letter, and I 
am now to proceed to discuss the means by which they 
can best be carried out. 

6. Of the six additional sub-agenoiea recommended, 
three have already been sanctioned by the Government 
of India in Mr. Pinilay 's letter No. 2fi20, dated 4th August 
1884, and the Board now submit proposals for officering 
the remaining three, and for effecting the desired increase 
in the number of assistants. The grades of sub-deputy 
and assistant sub-deputy opium agents were re- 
arranged under the orders of the Secretary of State in 
1882. According to this arrangement, the numbers 
and salaries were as follows : — 



in the fifth ; and the cost would compare thus with that 
proposed by the Board : — 



8ub-dep^ity Opium Agents (23). 



Two 1st grade on 
Five 2nd 
Six 3rd 
Six 4th 
Tour 5th 



Bs. 

900 
800 
700 
600 
500 



Assistants (47). 



Four 1st grade on 500 

Ten 2nd „ 400 

Twelve 3rd „ - - 300 

Fifteen 4th „ - 250 

Six probationary grade on - - 200 

Three out of the four assistant sub-deputy opium 
agents of the first grade on Bs. 500 a month were made 
sub-deputy agents of the fifth grade on the same pay 
under the orders of the_ Government of India in the 
Financial Department, No. 2620, dated 4th August 
1884, in order to provide officers for the three new sub- 
agencies of Mainpuri (the name now assigned to the 
proposed Etawah Division), Sitapur, and Bai Bareilly. 
There are, therefore, seven instead of four sub-deputy 
agents of the fifth grade, and one assistant sub-deputy 
agent of the first grade, each on Bs. 500 a month. 
Under the orders of the Government of India in the 
Financial Department, No. 214, dated 14th April 1885, 
one appointment in the third grade of assistant sub- 
deputy opium agents was abolished, and in its place the 
appointment of an assistant opium examiner at the 
Ghazipore Factory on a salary of Bs. 250, rising to 
Bs. 350 a month, was sanctioned. Accordingly, there 
are at present 26 deputy agents and 43 assistant 
sub-deputy agents of various grades employed in the 
two agencies. To give effect to the Commissioners' 
proposal to increase the number of sub-agencies in 
Benai'es the Board of Revenue recommend — 

(a.) The creation of a grade of two sub-deputy agents, 

Bs. 1,000 a month. 
(6.) The addition of a sub-deputy agent in the grade 

of Bs. 900. 
(c.) The abolition of the single appointment in the 

first arade of assistant sub-deputy agent at Bs. 

500. ^ 
(d.) The addition of eight appointments of assistant 

sub-deputy agents — one in the grade of Bs. 400, 

four in the grade of Es. 300, and three in the grade 

of Es. 250. 
Tho Lieutenant-Governor desires to support the 
recommendations of the Board, on the ground that if the 
number of assistants is raised, a corresponding increase 
should be made in the superior appointments. The 
financial effects of those proposals will best be seen by 
placing side by side statements of the expenditure 
involved in the Board's scheme, and of that to be in- 
onj-red in any alternative plan of increasing the number 
of appointments to the required extent. A reference 
to page 1 of the enclosed proposition statement will 
show the number of officers now in each grade, and the 
number proposed under the revised scli«me. It will 
prrhaps be conceded that the new appointments in the 
grades of assistant sub-deputy agents could not be 
otherwise distributed without unduly swelling tho 
number in one grade, and if so, it is only necessary to 
consider the appointment of the three new sub-deputy 
opium agents. If the creation of the extra grade on 
Es. 1,000 were disallowed, these appointment might be dis- 
tributed as follows ; — One in the first grade on Bs. 900, 
one in the fourth grade on Bs. 600, and one in the fifth 
grade on Bs. 500. Tho number in each grade would 
tbon stand as follows : — Three in the first, fivo in the 
second, six in the third, seven in the fourth, and eight 



As recommended by the Board. 


According to the Alternative Scheme. 


Number ot 

Appointments. 


Monthly 
Bate. 


Annual 

Cost. 


Number of 
Appointments. 


Monthly 
Bate. 


Annual 
Cost. 


Two 
One 


Es. 

1,000 

900 


Bs. 

24,000 

10,800 


One 
One 
One 


Es. 

tlOO 

600 

soa 

Total . 


Es. 

10,800 

7,200 




Total 


34,800 


6,000 




24,000 



7. The cost involved in the changes now recom- 
mended amounts to Bs. 57,000 per annum. To this 
will have to be added the expense of the office estab- 
lishments for the three sub-deputy agents and for two 
assistants to be placed in charge of two sub-divisions 
in the Benares Agency. As will be seen below the 
Lieutenant-Governor proposes to fix a scale of office 
establishment at a mean cost of Bs. 306^ per mensem 
for a sub-deputy agent, and a scale costing Rs. 62 a 
month for an assistant. The total cost of office estab- 
lishments for the three sub-deputy agents and two 
assistants will therefore amount to Bs. 1,042-12 per 
mensem, or Bs. 12,513 per annum. 

8. The Commission suggested in paragraph 630 of 

,. , , , , , the report that the number 

Number and employment of f ^ ■ , , , , i , 

assistants. «* assistants should be 

raised from 47 to 50, that 
35 of these should be attached to Benares and 16 to 
Behar, that until he has passed his examinations an 
officer should be considered as a probationer only, and 
should not be placed in charge of a sub-division until 
he has passed and also been in the service for three 
years. The Board support these recommendations in 
paragraph 12 of their letter No. 386B., dated 10th May 
1886, and the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to 
concur. 

9. The revision of the Behar agent's office establish- 
ment, resulting in a saving of Bs. 1,968 a year, was 

, .. , t „• V i sanctioned by the Govern- 

Agents establishments. , o t Ji ■ ■ --" " ^^ ■" 

ment of India m a letter 
from the Financial Department, No. 4390, dated the 
6th November 1884. The present cost of the Benares 
Agent's office establishment amounts to Bs. 2,189-8 
per month, inclusive of the pay of his personal 
assistant. The Opium Commission, in paragraphs 634 
and 636 of their report, proposed to abohsh the post of 
personal assistant, and to recast the office establish- 
ment on the soaleofBs. 1,441 risingto Bs. l,961amonth. 
Their proposals, however, were admittedly tentative, 
owing, it was said, to the difficulty of obtaining data 
in consequence of the indefiniteness of the line which 
separates the establishment of the agent from that of 
the factory, and the practice of entertaining a large 
number of temporary clerks at busy seasons of the 
year. In his letter* No. 164—2,064, dated 23rd July 

. „ , , . _ ^, , „ 1884, Mr. Bivett-Carnac pro- 
* Enclosed m Boards letter ,,r.oo^ n oool„ „e * t.T i 
No. 37B., dated 12tli January Posed a scale of eatablish- 
1886. ment tor his office, costing 

Es. 2,325-8 per mensem, in- 
cluding Bs. 300, the pay of a personal assistant whom 
he would retain. He also included in his scheme the 
Treasury stafi' shown by the Commission in the Factory 
establishment, but which has hitherto always been 
considered part of the agent's office. On the retire- 
ment recently of Mr. W. A. Byrne, Head Accountant, 
Benares Opium Agency, Mr. Bivett-Carnac has, with 
the approval of the Board of 
Revenue, t prepared a scheme 
for a further revision of his 
office establishment, resulting 
in a saving on the present scale of Bs. 19-8 per mensem 
or Rs. 234 per annum, which saving will be increa'sed to 
Bs. 69-8 per mensem, or to Es. 834 per annum, on the 
retirement of one of the clerks to whom it is proposed 
to give a personal allowance of Bs. 60 per mouth. The 
Lieutenant-Governor desires to support these proposals 
which have been included in the proposition statement 
submitted with this letter. In paragraph 27 of Mr 
McDonnell's letter No. 980, dated 28th June 1884 the 
Lieutemmt- Governor agreed with the Opium Com 
mission m thinking that the employment of a personal 
assistant should be prohibited, but it now appears that 
this recommendation was made under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the true nature of the duties entrusted to 



t Stated in their letter No. 
955B., dated 24th Noveni ber 1886. 
Copy with enclosure annexed. 
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that officer, who hns been employed since the year ISW, 
and, under the ciroiimstanoes stilted liy Mr. Rivet t- 
Carnac, in hi-j letter of 23rd July 1884, Sir Rivers 
Thompson thinks that a good case is made out in 
support of the retention of a pei-sonal assistant. His 
Honour, however, coiioiirs in the Board's suggestion 
that the agent be allowed the services of an officer us 
personal assistant only on the distinct understanding 
that the number of sanctioned assistants will not be 
increased on that account, and that no officer is to be 
appointed to that post who is in receipt of a salary of 
more than Es. 300 per mensem. 



10. In Behar 



Officii evStablishnients of sub-ilcpiity 
ojiiuiii ap:eiits and ol' assistants in cliarfii' 
of sub-divisions. 





Rs. 


1 Native assistant on 


- 4U pins commis- 




sion. 


1 Clerk on 


- .«! 


1 Do. on - 


- 20 


IMolnirir im 


- 15 


1 Ditto on 


- 10 


1 Ditto on 


S 


1 Naib naxir on - 


I'l 


1 Poddar on 


- 10 


1 Chapi-assi on 


6 


2 Chapnvssis at Rs. t ea( 


■ll- S 


Sweeper 


2-8 


Total 


lUt-8 per mensem. 







Rs. 


Head clerk 




50 


2nd do. 




30 


3rd do. 




20 


Sheristadar 




60 


1st Mohurir 


- 


20 


2nd ditto 




- 10 


3rd ditto 




12 


1 Treasurer 




20 


1 Duftry - 


- 


5 


1 Jemadar 




S 


i Hurkundazes 


, at Rs. 5 each 


20 


3 Peons on Rs. 


5 each - 


15 


1 Sweeper 


- 


3 



Total 



meiisom. Tlio Commission would allow, in such cnscs, 
tlie establishiiieiirr noted lielow. — 

Rs. Rs. 

1 Ulerlc on 50 

1 ,, „ - liO riting (o 40 

1 Peon ,, (i 

1 „ ,. S 



Arr. T. 
Itengal. 





Rs. Rs. 


Head clerk and sheristadar 


- 100 rising to 150 


Second ,, - 


70 


Third „ 


60 


Fourth „ - 


- 50 


Fifth ,, - 


- 20 rising to -10 


Duftry 


- 5 


Two peons (each) 


6 


Two „ 


5 


Sweeper 


■ - 3 



Total 



330 rising to 400 



The mean cost of this establishment is Rs. 382-8 
per mensem. For an assistant employed at the head- 
quarters of the division, the Commissioners recom- 
mended no separate establishment beyond one peon on 
Rs. 6 a month. For an assistant in charge of a sub- 
division, a single clerk only is at present provided, who 
in Behar is paid Rs. 20 ; in Benares Rs. 12 only per 

u 82810. 



Total 



81 rising to 101 



the standard scale of a sub-deputy 
opium agent's 

office establishment 
is as noted on the 
margin ; and there 
are only two cases 
in which even a 
slight deviation is 
permitted from the 
standard. The 

native assistant 

performs the duties 
of sheristadar and 
treasurer, and is 
required to give 

security to the 

amount of Rs. 5,00C. 
His fixed salary is Rs. 40, but he also receives a com- 
mission on the opium produced in his sub-agency at 
a rate which the Commission estimated at ten annas 
per maund, with a maximum of Rs. 1,500 per annum. 
His maximum paj' is therefore Rs. 165 per month, but 
the actual amount varies according to the yield of the 
season, and according to the productiveness of the 
sub-agency in which he is employed. None of the 
other officers receive any commission. The Opium 
Commissioners stated that it was unnecessary that the 
native assistant in Behar should be required to perform 
the duties of treasurer, and they remarked that he was 
properly the head clerk and sheristadar, and should be 
so designated. They also thought that the posts of 
naib nazir and poddar in Behar might be abolished. 
In the Benares Agency, the establishments are paid by 

salaries alone. A 
sub-deputy opium 
agent in this 
agen cy has gene- 
rally an office 
establishment on 
the scale noted on 
the margin. The 
treasurer has 

15 already been dis- 
pensed with in all 
the sub-agencies, 
except Ghazipore, 
Gorruckpore, and Fatehgurh ; and the Commissioners 
considered that he was not wanted in those places. 
The Commissioners think also that the jemadar is not 
required ; that the staff of peons and burkundazss is in 
excess of the real requirements of the offices ; and that, 
while the staff of clerical employes is numerically more 
than sufficient, the salaries are inadequate to secure 
the services of competent and respectable men. The 
Commissioners recommended the following establish- 
ment as the standard stiength of a sub-deputy opium 
agent's sudder office in both agencies :-- 



The mean eost of this establishment is Rs. 96 per 
mensem. 

11. The views of the Benares Agent on these pro- 
posals are contained in his letter, No. 163-2063, dated 
22nd July 1884, a co])j of which is enclosed with the 
Board's letter No. 78B., dated :ilst January 1885. Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac concurs generally in the opinions ex- 
pressed by the Opium Commissioners on the subject. 
Ho admits that the scheme submitted by them entails 
a great increase of expenditure, and that it would not 
be difficult to suggest small reductions ; but this would 
be with the certain prospect of reducing the results 
aimed at by the Commission. He adds that if Govern- 
ment is unwilling to give so much as the Commission 
have recommended, he will do his best to arrange his 
proposals accordingly, on being informed of the amount 
which Government may be disposed to sanction. The 
Board say that they were at first inclined to consider 
the proposed scale of salaries too high, but that, on a 
full consideration of the matter, they have accepted the 
Opium Commission's proposals. 

The total eost of the sudder office and sub-divisional 

establishments in 
Sudclar Office Establishments. 
i2.5. a. p. 
* Benares 3.13't o per mensem 
Rehar 1,855 8 „ Bs. a. p. 
4,!I89 8 



Sub-divisional Establislimen ts . 



Benares 
Behar 



t Benares 
Behar 



Total 



J Benares 
Beliitr 



Total 



Ss. a. p. 
412 per mensem 
46 8 



Rs. n. p. 
6,7.W 8 » 

4,207 8 


- 0,045 


Rs. n. p. 

2,4US 

102 


- 2,6ss 



Total 



488 8 
6,478 



Benares and Behar 
amounts to Rs. 5,478 
per mensem, or Rs. 
65,736 per annum, 
as shown on the 
margin. * If the 
Opium Commis- 
sion's proposals were 
accepted, the 26 
sub-deputy agent's 
office establishments 
wouldcostRs.9,945t 
per mensem, and the 
establishments of 
the 28 assistants in 
charge of sub-divi- 
sions Rs. 2,688:1: a 
month. The total 
cost of both estab- 
lishments would 
therefore come to Es. 12,633 per mensem, or Rs. 161,596 
per annum. Adding the cost of the establishments 
required for the three additional sub-agencies, which 
it is proposed to establish in Benares, the total cost of 
office establishments for the 29 sub-deputy agents, and 
30 assistants in charge of sub-divisions would, on the 
scales proposed by the Commission, be Rs. 13,972-8 jier 
mensem, or Rs. 107,670 per annum. The Commission'.s 
pro])osals would therefore entail an increase of Rs. 
8,494-8 per mensem, or Rs. 1,0 J, 934 per annum. 

12. In paragraph 29 of Mr. MacDonnell's letter No. 
980 T. R., dated 2Stli June 1884, the Lieutenant-Governor 
observed that a standard scale of sub-agency establish- 
ment is desirable, if only to remove the variations which 
now exist (apparently without sufficient cause), and to 
admit of the easy interchange of officers between one 
agency and another when the interests of the service 
require it. He thought, however, that the scale pro- 
posed by the Opium Commission was too lavish, and 
that the inadequate recognition in it of the progressive 
jirinciple was a blemish. He was of opinion that the 
following scale would be considered liberal by those 
affected by it : — 

Rs. Es. 

Head clerk - 80 rising to 100 

Second „ 50 „ 75 

Third „ - - 40 „ 50 

Fourth ,, - 30 „ 40 

Fifth ,, - 20 „ 30 

Duftry 5 5 

Two peons - - 12 12 

Ditto - 10 10 

Sweeper - 3 3 



Monthly - 260 



325 



D 
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The mean cost of this establishment is Es. :>06-4 per 
mensem. From the Benares agent's willingness to 
accept a smaller increase than that recommended by 
the Commission, and from the Board's doubts on the 
point, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that he was 
right in deprecating an unreserved acceptance of the 
Commission's full proposals. The scale noted above, 
which was drawn up with reference to the ordinary 
sub-divisional establishments in these provinces, seems 
to be fair, and I am desired to recommend it for the 
favourable consideration and orders of the Government 
of India. With regard to the cost of the oifice establish- 
ment of assistants in independent charge of sub-divisions, 
1 am to say that Sir Rivers Thompson thinks that the ad- 
dition of an English clerk on Rs. 30, rising to Rs. 50, to 
the existing scale of one mohurir and one peon would 
be sufficient. The total cost of office establishments for 
the 29 sub-deputy agents and 30 assistants in charge 
of sub-divisions will, therefore, if the Lieutenant- 
Governor's views are accepted, amount to Rs. 10,741-4 

per mensem, or Rs. 
Isub-deputy agent's Es. u. 1 9R SQ"^ npv mmnTn 

esUiblisliments (Es. i,J8,oyo pel annum, 

306-4x29) - - =,s,881 4. per mensem, as shown on the mar- 

Assistunt's estab- cr^■n TVii'a o-i-u-aq '1 

lishm™ts(Rs.(Wx 30) =1,860 „ S"i- iiiisgivesa 

yearly saving of 

Total - 10,7-ti -t „ Rs. 38,775 compared 

Rs. 10,711-1 X l2=Es. I2s,sii.j pev annum, '^it^ the Commis- 
sion's recommenda- 
tions, and a yearly increase of Rs. 63,159 on the cost of 
the existing establishments. From this increase, how- 
ever, must be deducted the amount of commission paid 
annually to the " native assistants " in Behar, which it 
is proposed to abolish. 

3. The duties of the gomashtas and the system on 
which they are remur.erated 
''"'*'"' ;i,re detailed in Part XL, 
Chapter III. of the Opium 
Commission's Report ; and the exact strength of the 
establishment now maintained at each kothee in the 
two agencies is shown in the proposition statements 
accompanying this letter. The total annual cost of the 
present establishments is in Behar about Es. 1,41,300, of 
which R.S. 81,300 represent salaries, and about Rs. 60,000 
commission, and in Benares Rs. 1,44,444, no part of which 
is commission. (These totals correct the totals shown 
iu Jfr. MacDonnell's letter of the 28th June 18B4, 
paragi-.aph 30.) The Behar gomashta receives Rs. 30 as 
salary, but his commission brings up his average 
earnings from Rs. 70 to Es. 100 a month, and the mohurir 
and mutSLiddi receive in salary and commission from 
Es. 20 to Es. 30 a month, and from Es. 12 to Es. 18 a 
month respectively. In Benares the gomashta receive 
from Es. 50 to Es. 80, and the mohurirs from Es. 10 to 
Es. 16 a month. 

14. In the report of the Opium Commission a con- 
viction is expressed that these establishments are 
underpaid, and that, owing to this underpayment, 
" every seer of opium which a cultivator delivers pays 
" toll to the amlah, and from every rupee which a 
" cultivator receives a percentage is ^deducted for 
" their benefit." The Commissioners considered that 
it was equally the duty and the interest of the 
Government to see that its promise of Es. 5 per seer 
of opium to the cultivator was well kept, and they 
pointed out that the only way of securing the ful- 
filment of the promise was by paying the amlah 
adequate salaries, and by abolishing the practice of 
taking commission, which now obtains in Behar. They 
recommended that the strength and cost of a kothee 
establishment should be fixed upon the following 
scale : — 



Tilt' mofuss 
establishment. 







Es. 


Gomashta 


. 


- 150 or Es. 200 


First mohtlrir 




70 


Second ,, 




60 


Third ,, 




50 


Fourth ,, 


. 


20 rising to Es. 40 


Zilladars 




- 7 or Es. 8 


Three peons (o; 


loh) 


6 



The Commissioners considered that there should be 
two grades of gomashtas, the lower grade of Es. 150 
and the higher grade of Rs. 200, and that the numbers 
of the two grades should be about equal. They pro- 
posed that the security required from a gomashta, 
which at present varies from Rs. 1,250 to Rs. 2,000, 
should be fixed at Es, 1,500. They :i,lso recommended 
that the three naib gomashtas who are now in charge 
of the outposts of Shahabad, Lucknow, and Hissamporo 
in the Benares Agency should be replaced by mohurirs. 



They were stronglj' of opinion that a staff of four 
mohurirs was required for each kothee, and that if this 
stalf were given there would be less necessity for the 
engagement of temporary hands at the time of weigh- 
ments. As to the mohurirs' salaries, the Commissioners 
considered that Rs. 20 rising to Rs. 40 in five years 
should be the minimum pay. They did not propose 
increments of salary for any bnt the lowest grade, as 
higher pay would be obtainable by promotion. The 
Commissioners thought it unnecessary to require 
security from mohurirs, as in their opinion such officers 
ought not to be entrusted with public money. As 
regards zilladars, they recommended that there should 
be two grades, the lower on Rs. 7 and the higher grade 
on Es. 8, and that the appointment of -44 sudder 
zilladars on Rs. 10 in the Benares Agency should bo 
discontinued. The total cost of the kothee establish- 
ments in the two agencies, as recommended by the 
Opium Commission, would amount to Rs. 50,710 per 
mensem, or Es. 6,08,620 per annum, against Es. 2,25,744 
which is the total annual cost of the establishments at 
present employed. The Board of Eevenue support the 
Commission's proposals, and point out that the 
gomashtas in some good sub-agencies, such as 
Nowada, Gya, Tehta, Belkhana, and others in the 
Behar Agency, where the practice of part payment by 
commission still obtains, draw with commission on an 
average from Es. 102 to Es. 164 a month. The Board 
remark that as the object of the proposed increase of 
salaries is to improve the status of t'nese officers 
generally, and to fix a scale of salaries adequate to the 
responsible duties which de\'olve on them, the 
proposed scale cannot be considered excessive. They 
add that should the scale of salaries proposed by the 
Commission receive the .sanction of Government, the 
existing practice of payment by commission will be 
discontinued in all departments. 

IS. The proposal to raise the pay of the kothee staff 
is the most important iu the Opium Commission's 
Eeporl. In paragraph 31 of Mr. MacDonnell's letter 
ISTo. 980 T. E., dated 28th June 1884, the Lieutenant- 
Governor stated his conviction that the case is one 
which calls for liberal measures ; but having regard to 
the financial exigencies of the present time, he recog- 
nises that it would be inopportune to press for the 
immediate introdnction of so large and expensive a 
reform. Impressed, howeyer, with a .sense of the 
desirability of abolishing the system of part remunera- 
tion by commission, and of placing the establishments 
in both agencies on a better footing. Sir Elvers Thomp- 
son suggests, for the consideration of his Excellency 
the Governor-General in Council, the following modifi- 
cations in the scale proposed by the Commission : — 

(1.) That there should be three grades of gomashtas 

Rs. Rs. 

1st grade, 150 rising to 200 
2nd „ 100 „ 150 

3rd ,, 50 ,, 100 

(2.) That of the 94 gomashtas in the two agencies 

25 should be in the 1st grade 
30 „ ,, 2nd „ 

39 ,, „ 3rd „ 

(3.) That there should be four grades of mohurirs — 
Rs. Rs. 

1st grade, 50 rising to 75 
2nd ,, 40 ., 50 

3rd ,, 30 ,, 40 

4th ,, 20 „ 30 

the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th mohurirs in each kothee 
being in 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades respectively. 
(4) That the pay of zilladars be re-arranged on the 
scales suggested by the Commission, i.e., two 
grades on Rs. 7 and Es. 8, instead of four on Es. 5, 
Rs. 6, Rs. 7, and (iu the Benares Agency alone) 
Rs. 10. 

The total cost on account of the salaries of gomashtas 
and mohurirs in all the kothees in the two ao-encies in 
accordance with the Commission's and the Lieutenant. 
Ss. n.p. Gi-O'^ernor's proposals, would 
•Gomaiilitas 16,4,011 li amount respectively to 

Mohurirs 2 0.470 Rs. 36,870* and Rs.29,520-12t 

Tobil .36,870 P*^^' mensem. The proposal of 

the Lieutenant-Governor will 

'^^St' ]S^ li ;; tl^'^'-'^'ore, if accepted, result in 

?— »■ saving of Es. 7,349-4. per 

Total 29,520 12 mensem, or Es. 88,191 per 

. . annum, compared with the 

< ommissions recommendations, and the total increase 
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trill be B,8. 2,94,381 per annttm instead of Rs. 3,82,776. 
Sir Rivers Thompson agrees with the Commission in 
thinking that the security required from a gomashta 
should be fixed at Es. 1,500, and that no security should 
be taken from moburirs. 

16. The present system of settlements is described in 

«ofri„, * 1 J paragraphs 264 to 259 of the 

betUcuients and advances. r\ ■ ° n ■ • > -r> i 

Opium Commission s Report. 

The wording of the Opium Act (XIII. of 1867) seems to 
imply that settlements for cultivating the poppy should 
be entered into between the G-overnment ofBcers and 
the cultivator in person ; but in practice this is never 
done, the settlements being, in fact, made with a 
middleman, called a khattadar in Behar and a lumber- 
dar in Benares. In Benares a system of maps and 
other records of land supplies in each village a test to 
the lumberdar's application, but in Behar, unfortunately, 
no such records are available. In paragraph 33 of 
Mr. MaoDonnell's letter, dated 28th June 1884, the 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed his opinion that anoflbrt 
should now be made to place the system on a legal 
footing, while preserving its special advantages ; but 
he, at the same time, expressed a doubt whether, with- 
out such detailed local knowledge as can be obtained 
only by reference to correct maps and records, any 
icheme for dealing directly with the ryots would be 
really practicable. The cadastral survey of Behar, 
which would have supplied such records, has now been 
suspended under the orders of the Secretary of State ; 
and under the circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor 
is not disposed to recommeud a radical change, the 
success of which could only be assured under conditions 
which do not exist. 

17. Chapter V., Part II. of the Opium Commission's 
Report describes the system of advances now in force, 
and recommendations on the subject are given in para- 
graphs 661 and 662 of the report. It is suggested 
that only one advance should ordinarily be made, on 
the ground of inconvenience to Government, and 
harassment to the cultivators in arranging for frequent 
payments. In the Benares Agency this is already the 
practice, while in Behar two are always given, and 
sometimes three. The Board, concurring with the 
Behar agent, deprecate any alterations of the present 
system for reasons stated in paragraphs 6 and 6 of the 
letter of the 23rJ September 1884. The office letter 
of the 28th June 1884, paragraph 36, expressed the 
doubts of the Lieutenant-Governor whether any change 
would be advisable ; and as, if his recommendation to 
adhere to the khattadari system be approved, the 
argument of harassment to the cultivator in frequent 
payments and receipts disappears, Sir Rivers Thompson 
is still inclined to adhere to the views previously ex- 
pressed by him, and to recommend a continuance of 
the present practice in the matter of the number of 
advances given. 

18. Besides the advances referred to above which are 
regularly given every year, special advances are made 
on the application of the cultivators for the construction 
and repair of wells. The rules under which well 
advances (which are termed '"extraordinary ") are now 
given are sketched in paragraph 267 of the Opium Com- 
mission's Report. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees 
with the Board of Revenue in supporting the Com- 
mission's suggestion in paragraph 665 that, as a rule, 
"extraordinary" advances should be made for the 
construction of wells only, and that they should 
require the sanction of the agents, but that the Board 
of Revenue should have a discretion to make extra- 
ordinary advances for other purposes. 

19. In paragraph 652 of the report it is recommended 
that opium officers' treasuries should be abolished ; 
that settlements and advances should be made at each 
kothee, and not, as now, at the sub-agencies ; that 
when the kothee are at places where a treasury or sub- 
treasury exists, as would be the case in most instances, 
the opium officer should drair each day the amount 
which he proposes to spend before evening ; that when 
the kothee is not at the head-quarters, or at a sub- 
division of a district, the sub-deputy agent should draw 
from the nearest sub-divisional or head- quarters 
treasury ; and that there should be no guard beyond 
that of the kothee peons except where payments 
are made elsewhere than at places where treasuries 
exist, when a police guard should be supplied. The 
Board of Revenue were at first in favour of adopting 
these proposals, but, on receipt of fuller information on 
the subject from the agents (as contained in Ihe Board's 
letter No. 283 B., dated Ijth April 1886 a (jopy of which 
is enclosed) they are strongly of opinion that the abolition 



of opium officers treasuries would seriously interfere 
with the working of the departments. As the facts 
stated by the Board indicate the necessity of frcqu(;ntly 
keeping large balances in the hands of the sub-deputy 
opium agents at the close of the day the Lieutenant- 
Governor concurs m thinking it undesirable l-o alter the 
existing practice. 

20. The form of field register of measurements sug- 
gested by the Opium Commission in paragraph 623 of 
their report will be brought into use in both agencies ■ 
but the Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Board 
that the question of the use of chains or poles is one 
that may be left to the agents tor decision. 

21. The proposals made in piiragraph 654 to introduce 
into Behar the system of opium maps in use in the 
Benares Agency, and to supply sub-deputy ao-encts 
with copies of the Revenue field registers and maps, 
cannot now be fully carried out. The abandonment of 
the cadastral survey leaves Behar still without maps 
and records of the kind required; and though opium 
maps have been prepared and are used by the sub- 
deputy agents as described in paragraph 9 of the 
Board's letter of the 23rd September 1884, they are 
clearly insufficient for the purposes contemplated in 
paragraph 251 of the Commission's Report. The dis- 
trict authorities will be directed to allow sub-deputy 
opium agents and their assistants free access to such 
maps and village records as exist, and to supply them 
with copies when lequired, but the Lieutenant-Governor 
does not anticipate that practical benefit will result from 
this arrangement. 

22. The Lieutenant-Governor unites with the Board 
of Revenue in recommending, in the case of discovery 
of unlicensed cultivation, the adoption of the procedure 
set out in paragraph 655 of the Opium Commission's 
Report. The rules regarding such cultivation are laid 
down in paragraph 17a, page 23, of the Opium Manual, 
and do not difi'er materially from the Commission's 
recommendations. 

23. With reference to paragraph 656 of the report, I 
am to say that the Lieutenant-Governor has approved 
the Board's action in directing the discontinuance of 
the prepiiratiou of taidads in the Behar Agency. 

24. Orders on the subject of the remission of the 
R,™i,ssionoroulsian.linK outstanding balances treated 

balances. ' m paragraphs 667 to 664 of the 

report were passed by the 
Government of India in Mr. Finlay's letter No. 17u8, 
dated 18th June 1884, and they have been communicated 
to the Board of Revenue for information and guidance. 

25. In paragraph 667, the Commission stated that the 
The delivery of and payment ?-ates paid for leaves were not 

for leaves and trash. msuflicient, but those paid for 

trash were generally com- 
plained of in Behar, though in Benares the lumberdars 
were not dissatisfied. In Benares the lumberdars' 
contracts bind them to deliver the trash at the factory 
at a nominal rate of 10 annas a maund, but in conse- 
quence of the present system of classing the trash more 
highly than its quality justifies, the price paid at 
Ghazipore in reality more nearly approaches 12 a 
maund. In Behar four annas a maund is paid for 
trash, and very nearly four annas a maund more is 
allowed for its conveyance from the village to the sub- 
agency head-quarters. The price for delivery at the 
sub-agency is, therefore, eight annas per maund. The 
Commission recommended that trash delivered at the 
factory should be paid for at the rate of 12 annas a 
maund in both agencies, and that six annas a maund 
should be paid for trash delivered at the sub-agency 
head-quarters under the system which prevails at 
present in Behar, the conveyance charges from the 
village to the sub-agency being paid as now by Govern- 
ment. The Board, in recommending these enhanced 
rates for the sanction of Government, state that the 
average extra expenditure involved would amount in 
Behar to Rs. 2,726-14, and in Benares to Rs. 3,609-6. 
The Jjieutenant-Governor desires me to su])port the 
Board's recommendation that the proposals of the Opium 
Commission to raise the price of trash be sanctioned. 

26. In paragra])hs 669 to 671 the Commission adverted 

„, ,, , to the difficulty felt in the 

The nrovjsion ol ^realei" -r, a - j. 

facilities for ^vei^'luuent and Benares Agency urrangnig for 
the establishment of new the weighmeut of opium at 
weiBhnient centres. pj^^^^g convenient to the officers 

of the Opium Department and the cultivators, owing 
to the objections raised by the civil and military autho- 
rities to ihe congregation of ryots within or near civil 
and military stations. The subject is one which can be 
dealt with only in detail, as new weighing stations are 
established. On such occasions the Lieutenant- 
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Governor -will always be ready to support the Opium 
Depai'tmeut by drawing the attention of tho Uovorn- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces to any unreason- 
able objeetioiis raised by local officers. The Commis- 
sioners further recommended that some additional 
kothees should be provided on a standard plan, probably 
two or three iu Beliar, and a greater number in the 
Benares Agency, adding that this need not be done 
immediately, 'i'ho opium agent of Benares, on being 
consulted by the Board of Revenue on the subject, has 
stated that the Commission's recommendations follow 
bis own views, but has not specified how many kothees 
•(vill be required, and where they should be located. 
The Behar a;Tent lays much stress on the need of 
having more weighing sheds, and of thus lessening the 
great distances which some ryots have to travel over to 
get their opium weighed. He recommended the con- 
struetiou of 13 more weighing sheds. T'Lre Board, who 
generally approved the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, promised a further report as to the number of 
weighing sheds really required, and have stated in a 
more recent communication that they are still in cor- 
respondence with opium agents on these proposals. 
The Lieutcnant-Grovernor has always been iu favour of 
increasing the number of weighmenc sheds, particularly 
by opening a station at every existing kothee, and I am 
to say that on the receipt ot the Board's furDher report 
(letinite proposals on the subject will be submitted to 
the Government of India. 

'11 . In paragraph 672 tha Commissioners stated that 

no arrangements can bo made 

Transit allow.-mce.s and which Would bring the weigh- 

fei™es''°" '""" ^°"*' ""'' ments close to tho home of 
every cultivator. They there- 
fore proposed that the practice which prevails in some 
of the Benares districts, of granting an allowance of the 
ryots for travelling expenses when conveying opium to 
the weighing stations, should be made general through- 
out both agencies, and shotild bo extended to all ryots 
living at a. distance of more than 10 miles from the 
weighing stations. An allowance of one pice per seer 
of opium for every 5 miles or fraction thereof beyond 
tho first 10 miles travelled by the ryots would, the 
Commission conbidered, be sufficient, and its grant 
would be a popular measure involving no great expense 
to the State. They also recommended that cultivators, 
when taking their opium to the weighment stations, 
should be deemed to be travelling on public duty, and 
shoidd be exempted from the payment of tolls at public 
ferries and bridges. The Board have entered fully 
into this question in their letter of the oth March 188.5 
(enclosed), to which I am to invite a reference. The 
Board's argument against the grant of travelling 
allowances to cultivators in the Behar Agency seem to 
the Lieutenant-Governor to be valid. Until the assumi- 
war system can be introduced into Behar (and its 
introduction is at present impossible) such small pay- 
ments would no doubt be absorbed by the amlah, 
and khattadars and the cultivators would derive little 
or no benefit from the proposed concession. In regard 
to Benares, the extension of such allowances would uo 
doubt be popular, but it is not urgently needed. The 
present season, moreover, is not opportune for intro- 
ducing such changes, inasmuch as more opium than 
is required c;i n be obtained without increasing the cost to 
Government. The fjieutenant-Governor recommends 
that upon these points, and also in legard to the sug- 
gested exemption from tolls, matters should remain as 
they are at present in each agency. 

28. The recommendation made in paragraph 673 of 
the report that tlie Benares 
rules regarding the summoning 
of lu)iiherti, issue of attendance 
tickets, and the determination of the oi-der of weighing 
the lumbers, should be introduced in the Behar Agency 
als(j, has been adopted, and the orders necessary for the 
purpose of giving efiect to the suggestion have been 
issued by tho Board. 

2f». In paragraph 674 the Commissioners recommended 

that the procedure to be 

Assamiwar payments ami adopted at opium weitjhments 

menr""""" ™' should be based entirely upon 

the principle that each in- 
dividual cultivator is to be paid for the opium he 
delivers. They attached the greatest importance to the 

maintenance of this principle. 

" By the system of khattadar 
■■ payments as now prevalent in Behar," they said, " the 
'■ law is evaded, and the skilful i.nd industrious culti- 



ProccssPs previou.s to 

weij^luTieiit. 
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" vator is discouraged.'' " There is no leform," in 
their opinion, " more imperatively called for, and more 
" likely to be beneficial, than tho general introduction 
" of a system of assamiwar payments." It is obvious 
that if the assistance of the middlemen is to be dis- 
pensed with, an increased establishment will be neces- 
sary for the classification and weighment of opium, 
and for paying the cultivators, and the Commissioners 
recommended that this should be sauctioned. The 
Benares agent has accepted the scheme as following 
the system introduced by himself, and has proposed to 
try it tenlatively in one or two divisions during the 
current year, and to report the result of a- practical 
trial. The Behar agent, as stated in paragraph 16 of 
the Board's letter of the 5th March 1885, has reported 
that both he himself and all the officers of his agency 
attach the greatest importance to the principle of 
assamiwar payment at the time of delivery of opium ; 
but the Icliatfadari, system has become so firmly estab- 
li.shed in Behar that great caution is required iu intro- 
ducing the proposed reform, He proposes that, as a 
preliminary measure, khattadars should be compelled to 
settle their accounts with cultivators in the presence of 
the opium gomashta. The Board are opposed to this 
suggestion, considering that the system recommended 
by the Commission should be introduced in its entirety, 
or not at all. This important question was discussed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in paragraphs 36 and 37 
of Mr. MaoDonnell's letter of the 28th June 1884, and 
Sir Rivers Thompson still adheres to the views then 
recorded The more exact and direct system of Benares 
is right, and of the desirability of introducing it into 
Behar there can be no doubt; but in tho abseiice of 
village maps and records, and with the defective village 
agency available, it would be impossible to get rid 
of the kliattadari arrangements of Behar in a day 
without serious risks. The proposals of the Commission 
include an increase in the cost of establishments, for 
which there would be no immediate return. There is 
also much force iu tlie objection made by the Board 
to the tentative measures advocated by the Behar 
agent, that it wouhl be impracticable to maintain the 
system of dealing through middlemen in the matter of 
advances, while abandoning it in regard to payments. 
The want of a proper cadastral survey of districts in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal affects good administra- 
tion in this, as in many other departments. If the 
cadastral survey- of Behar is ever resumed it will then 
be advisable to make an attempt to assimilate the Behar 
system to that of the Benares Agency, but till then the 
Lieutenant-Governor is reluctantly compelled to re- 
commend the postponement of the scheme. Meanwhile 
it is expedient to await the result of the experiment 
which is being tried in the Benares Agency, before 
deciding whether the proposed system is in its details 
the best which can be adopted, where circumstances 
permit, of direct dealings with the cultivators 

30. The Commissioners in paragraph 677 of their 

Report recommended th a i; these 
™cnT?oJwl^«.tcntt^''"^'- establishments should be more 

judiciously selected and more 
adei(uately paid; that the nsbiive purkhea (examiner), 
who has responsible duties, should be trained and 
nominated by the factory superintendent, appointed by 
tho agent, and sent out from head-quarters to each sub- 
ageney at the beginning of the wcighments. Tlie Com- 
missioners would I'aiso the pay of the temporary mo- 
hurii-.s from Us. 10 to Rs. 15, aud of the davdidars from 
Rs. U to Rs. 7, and would give the head karkhanniiis 
three annas a day, aud the other karl-hannias two and 
a half annas each. The Benares agent has submitted 
to the Board a statement showing the increase of cost 
involved in these proposals to be Rs. 3,648-2-2 per 
annum, and, as this increase is Small, the Lieutenaut- 
Governoi- agiees with the Board in recommendinc the 
proposals of the Cotnmission so far as they concern the 
Benares Agency. The Board have promised to submit 
a further report on the subject with regard to the Behar 
Agency. 

31 . The recommendation contained in paragraph 678 
of the report, that only tagaras of uniform weight and 
size should be used has been accepted by the Board, 
and both agents have been requsted to see that it is 
carried out. 

32. With reference to the Commissioner's proposal 
Miniatnrolioen..,.s. ^"^""^"^ ''^ Chapter IV. and 

. , ^, , , . . paragraph 679) to introduce 

into Behar the miniature licenses in use in Benares 
the Behar agent has reported that previous attempts 
made m this direction have proved failures, and that 
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BO long as the hhaitadcuri system continues the procedure 
recommondod by tho Commission will have no chance 
of success. The Board propose to issue orders for tho 
introduction of the system of miniature licenses, but 
only if the assamiwar system meets with tho approval of 
Government. The point was discussed in paragraph 33 
of the letter of 28th June 1884, and it is only necessary 
to state here that in the opinion of tho Lieutenant- 
Grovernor the adoption of miniature licenses, as well 
as assamiwar weighments and payments, should be 
postponed until the cadastral survey of Behar can be 
completed. 

33. In paragraph 680 the Commission, to meet the 
„, . ,. ^ , , growing evil of adulteration, 

.ue'Jll^orttpoSry wev"^'"''- especially in Behar, proposed 
that a tester on Be. 1^ a 
month should be annually appointed by the agent, and 
sent to each sub-agency for the weighment season, to 
assist in determining the presence of alloy by the 
application of cincture of iodine to a solution of a few 
grains of opium taken from each plate. This test is 
carried out throughout the Benares Agency, but in 
Behav in the Patna Sub- Agency only. There are now 
26 sub-agencies, and in paragraph 4 the Lieutenant- 
Governor has recommended the establishment of three 
more in Benares. The cost of 29 testers would, there- 
fore, amount to Rs. 435 a month, or, say, for about 
three months Rs. 1,305. The Lieutenant-Governor 
approves the Board's proposal to cairy out the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission in this matter. 

34. In paragraph 681 the Commission suggested that 

, „ , . , . opium of inferior quality 
opur.' " ^'"'"™«f<«''"f'^™'- should be sent with separate 
challans. At present opium 
is classified according to consistence, not quality ; and 
inferior opium, unless actually adulterated, is sent to 
the factory under the same challan with good opium. 
It is passed at the weighment station according to its 
consistence, but is liable to the imposition of a penalty 
by the opium examiner at the sudder factory. This 
procedure appeared to the Commission to be opposed 
to the spirit of the law, Act XIII. of 1857, section 12 
of which gives the cultivator a right to object, if he 
pleases, to the classification of his opium by the district 
officer. The Commission considered that when opium 
has been passed as good by the district officer the 
examiner at the sudder factory should have no power 
to impose a penalty upon it as being of inferior quality. 
In such a case the cultivator receives no notice ; the 
proceedings of the examiner are conducted in his 
absence, and he gets no intimation of them till the 
final adjustment of his account, when inquiry is im- 
possible and remonstrance useless. This the cultivator 
naturally looks upon as a hardship. The Commission, 
therefore, recommended that a separate challan form 
should be used for opium, which the testing officer at 
the weighment station may class as inferior, notice 
being given to the cultivator at the time in the same 
manner as is done in the case of suspected opium. 
Opium sent in from the district as inferior should be 
liable to such penalty as the opium examiner may 
adjudge ; but no opium passed as good by the testing 
officer should be subjected to any penalty at the sudder 
factory. When opium iis found at the factory liable 
to penalty, the Commission propose that a notice 
should be sent to the district officer, and through him 
to the cultivator concerned. The Board have directed 
the agents to adopt the recommendation to send in 
inferior opium with separate challans ; but it does not 
appear that they have finally accepted the whole of 
the Commission's suggestions under this head. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has requested the Board to favour 
him with a report on the working of the new system 
when it has been in operation for a year. 

35. The Commission's suggestion (in paragraph 682) 

to cause the surface of the 

Surface opium in the lar to be „„•-,,„ •„ „v, •„„ i„ i 

smoothea. opmm ni each jar to be 

smoothed, to prevent the 
upper layer drying up in a temporary .=tate and 
becoming unfit for manufacture into a provision cake, 
has been adopted in both agencies. 

36. KhurcJia, which is confined to Behar, is a cess 
„, ,.,... . ,, , , paid by the cultivators to the 

IcMan '^""" hhattadars, and eventually it 

is shared between the Ichatta- 
dars and the hothee amlah. The rate varies from 
annas 12 to Rs. 2-8 per bigha, and the whole sum is 
supposed not to fall short of 4 lakhs of rupees. Kurchan, 
or the first scrapings of the cultivators' plates, is a 
recognised perquisite of the lumherdar. The maximum 



rate allowed is 14 chittacks per maund of opium. In 
Behar the hhaltiuiar who gets hhwraha is comparatively 
indiilcrent about the khurclmn, and receives much less 
on this account than the lumberdar in Benares. Tho 
latter, who gets no khuroha, that cess being unknown 
in tho Benares Agency, insists upon his scrapings, and 
in some divisions his main remuueration is derived 
from this source. In 1881-82 the khattadars in Behar 
received about Rs. 50,000, or Rs. 2 each, on account of 
hhurchan, while the Benares lumbcnlars received about 
Rs. 1,80,000, or Rs. 6 each, in this way. The lumberdars 
in both agencies receive from Go^'ernment a commission 
of Rs. 1 a maund for all good opium delivered by their 
assamis, the aggregate annual amount of which averages 
about Re. 1,00,000. In the Benares Agency hhurohan 
appears to be regarded as a grievance by the cultivators, 
and the Commission received numerous complaints in 
regard tcj it, but the Behar ryots acquiesce in both 
cesses, and preferred no objection before the Commission. 
The Opium Commission recommended that the levy of 
both kliurcha and hhurohan be forbidden, and that the 
commission paid by Government to the lumberdars 
should be raised from Rs. 1 to Rs. 4 a maund. The 
amouiit of commission drawn annually by the lum- 
berdars being estimated at an average a lakh of rupees, 
the adoption of this proposal would entail an additional 
cost of three lakhs a year on Government. The Opium 
Commission insist strongly on the necessity of the 
reform, which they say could be carried out without 
difficulty in the Benares Agency, though in Behar the 
suppression of khurclia could only be effected by reso- 
lute determination on the part of Government and 
its officers. In paragraph 39 of his letter of 28th June 
1884, Sir Rivers Thompson remarked that the system, 
as described by the Commission, cannot be defended, 
and that our efforts should be directed to its abolition. 
It appears, however, that the ryots, even after the 
deduction of the dues of the middlemen, get a fair 
price for their opium, and at present at least more of 
the drug than is required can be got on the terms now 
offered. It would, therefore, be a mere waste of public 
money to give away three lakhs of rupees without 
receiving some equivalent. The opportunity of the 
next revision made in the ]irice of opium may be taken 
to fix it with reference to the proposed abolition of 
kliurchii and kliwrclian, and the proposed change can 
then be introduced without actual loss. 

37. jSTo change in the present practice wiU be made 
in respect of the second application of the iodine test, 
discussed by the Commission in paragraph 605 of their 
report. Their recommendations in the matter of jars 
and baskets (contained in paragraph 686) have been 
commended to the attention of both agents ; and the 
suggestion made in paragraph 287, that paynients 
should be made in whole rupees, has received the 
support of the Board at the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

38. In paragraph 688 the Commission remark that 

,. ^ , .^ the rates of payment at 

Pavnieuls according to classm- ..„„;„t . .-^^ ^ A u p i 

caiiunattlie time of weighment. weighment time should fol- 
low the purrukhing or testing 
officer's classification. The present rule is to pay at 
the rate of Rs. 5 per seer for opium of Class I. and 
above. There are three classes above Class I., and the 
Commission recommend that opium of Class I. 
should be paid for at the time of weighment at Rs. 6, 
that four annas a seer should' be added or deducted for 
each claps above or below Class I. The Board, after 
consulting the opium agents, are of opinion that no 
change should be made until the strength of the 
European establishment can be materially increased. 
They add that when this is done the question might be 
reconsidered. The Lieutenant-Govei'nor accepts the 
Board's view on this point. 

39. In paragraph 689 the Commission suggest that 

the stamp duty chargeable 
Remission of stam}i duty on on the receipts given by 
^ald™*?hem:""'^*' '"' ™™'^ opium cultivators or thei'r 
representatives for money 
received from Government may be remitted by an 
order under section 8 of the Opium Act I. of 1879. 
The Board of Revenue point out that by notifications 
issued by the G overnment of India, from time to time, 
the following instruments have been exempted from 
stamp duty : — 

(1.) Agreements by ryots for poppy cultivation ; 

(2.) Bonds executed by the sureties of lumberdars 

and khattadars for advances ; and 
(3.) Security bonds from gomashtas and other native 
employes for personal attendance. 
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Apt. I. The Board now recommend that the lnmberdars and 

khattadars (the representatives of the ryota) should be 
exempted from the payment of stanap duty on receipts 
given by them. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to 
support this recommendation. 

40. The recommendations of the Opium Commission 

in paragraphs (590 to 715 of 
The factory buildings at ^n ■ „p„„rt, rpo-nT-rliTio- the 
Ghazipore and Patna. l'^^^^ report; 1 egaramg vne 

raotory buildmgs at Grbazi- 
pore and Patna, have been considered by this Govern- 
ment in communication with the Board of Revenue and 
the agents. The work recommended by the Commission 
at the Patna Factory, with the exception of extension 
of the reservoir supply, as to which the Public Works 
Department of this Government have made further 
revised proposals, have been sanctioned, and most of 
them have already been carried out. With regard to 
the works recommended for the Ghazipore Factory, 
I am to say that administrative sanction has been 
accorded to them, and the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh have been requested to 
issue the necessary orders for their execution as soon 
as funds can be provided by the Government of India. 

41. It is stated in the report that the responsibility 

for the careful and efficient 

The relative positions of the management of the factory 

asents and of ,the factory , °, ^ -ii .i f 

officers. ought to rest with ;the agent, 

and as corollaries to this 
principle it is recommended that communication be- 
tween ■. the agents and principal assistants (factory 
superintendents as the Commissioners would call them) 
should be free from official formality, and if not con- 
ducted orally, should be by half-margin letters or 
memoranda. While thus entirely subordinate to the 
agent, the factory superintendent should be supreme 
within the factory ; should, subject to the agent's 
veto, have the appointment of all ofiicerB employed in it 
at a pay of E.s. 160 and under, and should be consulted 
on the appointment of others. The Board of Bevcnue, 
after consulting the agents, lecommend that the pro- 
posals of the Opium Commissioners in paragraphs 718 
and 719 of their report maybe sanctioned, "Boai'd" 
being substituted for " Director-General." The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, in paragraph 41 of the letter of the 
28th June 188 1, expressed his entire concurrence in those 
recommendations. The Board have already instructed 
the agents to desist from correspondence with the 
principal assistant by official letters, and to adopt the 
form of communication recommended by the Com- 
mission. The agents have also been told that in 
addressing the Board copies of notes or letters from 
the principal assistants should not be submitted, but 
the pdrport of all communications from these officers 
should be embodied in one complete report from the 
agents, except in cases in which the principal assistant 
reports in the capacity of opium examiner, and in such 
cases the Board have directed that the statements sub- 
mitted and the views expressed by the principal assist- 
ant should be forwarded with any remarks the agent 
may have to offer. 

42. In paragraphs 720 to 729 of their report, the 

Opium Commissioners ex- 

The qualifloations to be pos- press their views in regard 

Sents!' ■■' "'''""■ to the qualifications that 

should be expected from the 
officer appointed to the post of factory superintendent, 
and the means to be adopted to secure qualified candi- 
dates for the appointment. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
in paragraph 42 of the letter of the 28th June 1884, 
has given his entire support to the proposals made 
under this head by the Commission. 

43. In paragraphs 730 and 731, the Commissioners 

recommended that the posts 
tendeiC* '"*'"''' '""'""" of assistant factory super- 

tendent (as they would call 
the " head assistant " at both factories) should be filled 
from the junior ranks of the opium service, and that 
the pay of the appointments should bs Es. 4-50 for the 
junior and Bs. 500 for the 'Senior man; that candidates 
for the appointment should be required to produce a 
satisfactory certificate of a six months' workshop course, 
and of having passed an examination in chemistry of a 
standard to be from time to time laid down ; that the 
assistant factory superintendent being considered 
completely subordinate to the factory superintendent 
under whom he is serving, all communications between 
the two officers should be by word of mouth or by hali- 
margin order book or notes ; and that the assistant 
factory superintendent should be from time to time 
transferred from one factory to the other. The views 



of the agents and the Board of Revenue on these pto- 
])03als are detailed at length in the Board's letter of 
the 9th January 1886, to which a reference is solicited. 
The Board give a general support to the Commission's 
proposals. In the Lieutenant-Governor's opinion the 
changes proposed form a necessary corollary to the 
suggestions made in connejdon with the appointment 
of factory superintendent. The appointment of as- 
sistant junior superintendent should be made by the 
Board, subject to the control of this Government, who 
should also determine the standard of chemical know- 
ledge to be required, 

44. At Ghazipore the office establishment of the 

principal assistant is at pre- 
Kactoryofaee establishments. ^^^^ divided into a corre- 
spondence branch and an audit department. The Com- 
missioners, in paragraph 733 of the report, expressed 
their opinion that there are objections to drawing any 
definite line of this kind between departments of the 
same office, and they therefore proposed to abolish the 
distinction now maintained at Ghazipore, and to orga- 
nise, at both factories, an establishment sufficient for 
the entire office work, which properly devolves upon 
the factory superintendent, including the audit of the 
cultivators' accounts. They considered that the salaries 
of several of the clerks and mohurirs might be raised, 
especially those of the head auditor and the head 
mohurir, who, they remarked, have important and 
responsible duties to perfoi-m. A statement showing 
the office establishment which they recommend for 
each of the factory superintendents is given in para- 
graph 734 of their report. There is at present no 
separate audit office in the Behar Agency, and the 
Board agree with the agent in holding that none is 
required. For the office establishment of the principal 
assistant at this agency the Board submit a proposition 
statement prepared by the agent, showing a total cost 
of Rs. 522 as compared with the Rs, 615 rising to 
Es. 715 recommended by the Commission. The pro- 
posals are submitted for the orders of the Government 
of India, with the proposition statement annexed ; but 
the Lieutenant-Governor cannot support them. There 
seems no special reason why the salaries of the officers 
specified should be raised, and an addition made to the 
ministerial staif, at a time when the tendency is to the 
reduction of the cost of administration. 

45. The assamiwar system of payment for opium in 
force in the Benares Agency no "doubt renders the 
audit of mofussil accounts a matter of greater importance 
and difficulty than it is in Behar, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor agrees with the Board and Mr. Eivett-Carnac 
in thinking it undesirable to amalgamate the audit 
office at Ghazipore with the principal assistant's 
office, and give the head auditor other duties of a 
general nature to perform. As to the other details of the 
proposed changes in office establishment, which resolve 
themselves into u, general increase of salaries. Sir 
Elvers Thompson considers that the proposal of the 
opium agent (endorsed by the Board) to raise the cost 
of the establishment from Es. 488 (not, as stated by 
the Commission in paragraph 734 of their report, 
Rs. 559) to Es. 800 is not sustained by adequate reasons', 
and that no increase is required in the present scale. 

46. At the Patna Factory there are an assistant 

The factory assistaal.' °Pi^™ examiner on Es. 300 
establishments. and a laboratory supormtend- 

ent on Rs. 1 50. At Ghazipore 
the appomtment of an assistant opium e.\aminer on 
Rs. 250 rising to Rs. 350 a month was sanctioned by 
the Government of India in the Financial Department's 
orders, No. 2 14, dated 14th April 1885. The Commission 
recoinmended that the salary of the assistant opium 
examiner at each factory should be fixed at Rs. 250 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 20 to Rs. 35o'; and 
that failing a competent candidate from the ranks of 
the Opium Department, the appointment should be 
thrown open to persons of good character and physique. 
In Benares there is no permanent officer to assist the 
assistant opium examiner in the laboratory work • 
and the Commission suggested that the number of 
permanent factory assistants should be increased bv 
one, and that at both factories the assistant best quali- 
fied for the duty should lie selected to act as labora- 
tory superintendent, and should continue to do so until 
he attains the rank of second factory superintendent 
on a pay of Es. 175 a month. As reg^irds the pay and 
position of 1h<j rest of the factojy assistamts, the Oom- 
raission recommended the abolition of the house-rent 
allowances, and (at Patna) of the commission on the 
outturn of chests, by which the present salarifs are 
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supplemented. A statement, allowing the existing 
establialimoni and'tho changes recommciidod bj- the Com- 
mission, is given in paragraph 739 of the report. About 
one-half of the proposed increase in expenditure in Patna 
will bo covered by savings to be effected in the cost of 
extra establishment (which in 1881-82 amounted to 
TAs.2,6A4),plu8 a fuvthoi- annual saving of some Rs. 700 
owing to the proposed abolition of the commission now al- 
lowed to the factory employes. TheLieutenaut-Guvovnor 
sees no objection to the substitutionof fixed for occasional 
establishments, or of increased salaries for charges in 
the form of commission ; but it is not apparent why 
the occurrence of snch a change should be taken ioc 
augmenting the total cost to Government. He is not, 
therefore, able to support these recommendations iu 
their present form. 

47. It is stated iu paragraph 74-1 of the report of the 

Commission that the snbor- 
Jt^^^^^T'''"^ dinate native establishn.ent 

(purkheas, sirdars, Ac), at the 
Patna Factory requires thorough revision, both as re- 
gards strength and rates of pay. The establishments 
as at present sanctioned, and as recommended by the 
Commissioners, axe shown in paragraph 741 of the. 
report. Tlie total yearly cost of the e.'jtablishment 
recommended by them will come to Rs. 6,318 as against 
E.S. 2,Vi28, the present cost ; but against this increase 
must be set a saving in temporary establishments esti- 
mated at Rs. 883. If the scale proposed by the Com- 
mission is accepted, the net annual increase in ex- 
penditure will amount to Rs. [6,318— (2,928 + 885)=] 
2,505. The Board of Revenue, after consulting the 
Behar agent, support the Commission's proposals; with 
the following modifications : — (1) that the first and 
second purkhea and the head sirdar should receive pro- 
gressive salaries of Rs. 26 to Rs. 50, Rs. 15 to Rs. 30, 
and Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 respectively, instead of the fixed 
salaries of Rs. 50, Rs. 30, and Rs. 30 recommended by the 
Commission ; and {-] that in place of the compounder 
recommended by the Commission, a selected assistant 
hospital compounder, deputed from the regular m.edical 
staff, be employed. The Lieutenaut-G-overnor does not 
consider that the necessity for any increase in the cost 
of establishment has been established, and the proposals 
of the Commission, which include the raising of the 
pay of the two purkheas fourfold, seem to be extrava- 
gant. 

48. The Commission would reduce the salaries of the 

two purkheas at the G-hazipore 
The subordinate native staff Factory from Rs. 70 and Rs. 50 
at the Gazipore Factory. , „ r>n j -n Ar\ 

to Rs. 60 and Rs. 40, respec- 
tively ; and they think Rs. 45 an unnecessarily high 
salary for the head sirdar, for whom they would fix pay of 
Rs. 35. There are 54 sirdars on the permanent staif at 
Ghazipore, a number which, for the reasons given in 
paragraph 746, the Commission would reduce to 45. 
The existing subordinate establishment at G-hazipore, 
and that proposed by the Commission are shown in 
paragraph 747 of the Commission's Report, the total 
monthly cost of the former being Rs. 705-8, that of 
the latter R?. 610. The Benares agent, while concur- 
ring in the Commission's recommendations, suggests a 
regrading of the factory sirdars at an extra cost of 
Rs. 17 per month compared with the Commission's 
proposals. He also recommends that the laboratory 
stoker, who is employed all the year round in cleaning 
the factory boiler, should be brought on the permanent 
establishment on Rs. 7 a inonth. The Board of Revenue 
have accepted the modifications proposed by the agent, 
and they are approved by the Lieutencnt-G-overnor. 

49. The present establishments are described in 

paragraphs 346, 357, and 358 
Fire-brigade establishments, of the Opium Commission's 
Report. The Commission re- 
commended that the strength of the Ghazipore corps 
should be raised from 24 to 48 men, at an increased 
monthly cost of Rs. 24 ; that at Patna an allowance of 
Rs. 30 a month should be made to one of the factory 
assistants for taking charge of the fire-brigade ; that the 
monthly allowance to the Patna corps should be 
increased from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 per man, at a 
monthly cost of Rs. 12 ; and that the allowance of Rs. 2 
to the khalasie should be withdrawn, and the pay of each 
of the two mates increased from Rs. 6 to Rs. 6. The 
Behar agent recommends that the proposals of the Com- 
mission be carried out. The steam-engines, the agent 
states, should remain in charge of the superintendent 
of the saw-mills, who is the only person at present 
competent to keep the machinery in working order, and 



a man should be employed on a salary of Rs. 12 to work 

them. The only uniform required will be a coloured 
topee and a badge to be worn on the arm, the cost ,of 
which is estimated by Mr. Zemble at Rs. 1 per man, or 
Rs. 50 per annum. The Benares agent is strongly in 
iavour of the Commission's recommendations. The 
Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Board of Revenue 
iu recommending that the proposed increase in the 
fire-brigade establishment in both factories may be 
sanctioned, as also the annual expenditure of Rs. 50 for 
the uniforms required for the fire-brigade at the Patna 
Factory. The increased establishment now recommended 
has been included in the proposition statement sub- 
mitted. 

50. The Opium Commissioners recommended the 

siibstitntion of a police guard 
Tlio Gliazipore Facloiy Kuard. for the burkundaz guard at the 

Ghazipore Factory ; and the 
agent concurs in their views. He has submitted a 
proposition statement, showing the cost of the proposed 
police guard, the strength of which, he says, has been 
fixed by the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, North- 
Western Provinces, on visiting the factory and seeing 
tbe number of sentries required. The statement shows 
that 77 men are to be employed at a total yearly cost of 
Rs. 7,338. With regard to the question of searching, 
the agent states that as the Police Department hold that 
a police sentry armed with a musket cannot satisfac- 
torily conduct the search of persons leaving the factory, 
he I'ecommonds that a special establishment be employed 
for the purpose. This establishment will consist of one 
duffedar searchej' and five searchers, and its total yearly 
cost, including clothing charges, will be Rs. 550. 
The present establishment costu Rs. 5,652 a year, 
so the total increase per annum will be Rs. 2,236, the 
details of which are shown in the appended proposition 
statement. The Lieutenant-Governor has no objection 
to the substitution of a police guard for the present 
burkundaz establishment, but considers that the cost of 
protecting the factory should not exceed the present 
limit of expenditure. 

51. The Commission recommend considerable in- 

creases to the wages of cake- 
The wn,i,-s of cnke-mnkcrs makers at both factories. The 

jBoard ot Revenue, however, 
and both agents, are opposed to any increase in the 
rates at present paid for cake-making ; but the Board 
support a suggestion made by the Behar agent that an 
increased lale of five annas per 100 cakes, or 320 cakes 
per rupee, in place of the present rate of 520 cakes per 
rupee, should be given for the repair of cakes at the 
Patna factory. At this rate the extra cost is estimated 
at Rs. 1,252 per annum. ,. The Lieutenant-Governor 
supports the Board's recommendations. 

62. The Commission considered the salaries of the 

oflBcers employed in the saw- 

Savi--raill establishniMits i,t ^^^ ^.q be sufficient, but they 

the Patna Factory. i. • j /! i ii- •' 

t refrained from submitting any 

definite recommendations on the subject, as arrange- 
ments were at the time in progress for the extension of 
■the mill. This extension has since been completed, and 
the Behar agent has now submitted his scheme for in- 
creasing the strength of the establishment at an addi- 
tional cost of Rs. 353 per mensem, or Rs. 4,236 per 
annum. It is proposed — 

(1.) To raise the salary of Mr. Girling, the superin- 
tendent and engineer of the saw-mill, from Rs. 400 
to Rs. 500 per mensem ; 
(2.) To employ an assistant engineer on Rs. 125 iu lieu 
of one assistant to engineer on Rs. 60, and one 
boiler-maker or second assistant to engineer on 
Rs. 40 per mensem ; and 
(3.) To increase tlie number of circular sawyers, &c. 
in consequence of extension of the saw-mill. 

With regard to Mr. Gir ling's pay I am to say that the 
Opium Commission, in paragraph 759, while considen. 
ing a salary of Rs. 400 sufficient for the post of super- 
intendent, observed that should it be thought desirable 
to reward the good service which the present superin- 
tendent has rendered, such recognition should be made 
in the form of a personal allowance. The Behar agent 
now strongly recommends that an addition of Rs. 100 
be made to Mr. Girliiig's salary from 1st January 1886. 
Mr. Girling was appointed as engineer to the Patna 
Faciiory on the 1st June 1869 on a salary of Rs. 300 per 
mensem ; and when the Saw-mill and Chests Depart- 
ments were amalgamated, his salary was raised to 
Rs. 400 per month from 15th February 1878 under 
sanction of the Goverpment of India in their Financial 
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Department letter, No. 3303, dated 2Gth Septem)3er 
1877. The Board now recommend that this salary maj' 
either be raised to Rs. 500 per mensem, or that a pei'- 
sonal allowance of Rs. 100 a month be granted to him. 
The Lieutenant- Grovernor thinks that Mr. Girling's long 
and meritorious service in a responsible post justifies 
this increase, lie approves the other proposals of the 
Behar agent regarding the increase of the saw-mill 
establishment. 

63. With regard to the code of rules for the working 
of the factories referred to in 
faSls. ""' ™*'"« °' paragraph 761 of the report, 1 
am to say that the Lieutenant- 
Grovernor can only re])eat the j-emark made in paragraph 
44 of Mr. MaoDonnell's letter of the 28th June 1884, 
that it may be provisionally accepted, but that until 
orders have been passed on the report, it will not be 
possible to formally sanction the code. 

54. The question of purchasing Malwa opinm for 

excise purpose (vide paragraph 
Purchase of Malwa opium. 762 of the report) has formed 

the subject of a separate corre- 
spondence with the Government of India, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has, in my letter, No. 1433 T. R., 
dated 22nd October 1886, recommended the discontinu- 
ance of the scheme. The orders of the Government 
of India on this recommendation are now awaited. 

55. After consulting the agents, the Board of Revenue 

bave issued the necessary in- 
accountsr"*"* "^ cultivators' gtructions for carrying out the 

following recommendations of 
the Commission : — 

(1.) That the form of ohallan register in use in the 

Benares Agency should, in a 

nftifjpn''"^"^'^-"?'"'''^'; modified form, be introduced 
or tlie Commission s report. . ,., , ' 

m Behar. 

(2.1 That in Behar the assay of the challan jars and 

the calculation of damdetta contents of each jar 

should, as in Benares, be based upon the re-classi- 

floation of the jars at the factory. 

(3.) That the Behar system of ascertaining the value 

of each cultivator's opium should be followed in 

Benares. 

(4.) That the accounts of the cultivators should be 

audited at agency head-quarters, as is now done in 

the Benares Agency. 

The Board have also directed the Behar agent to have 

a set of tables showing the value of different quantities 

of opium at different rates per seer drawn up for use in 

his agency, as recommended by the Commission, and to 

introduce the system of adjusting the accounts of each 

jar separately into the Behar Agenc}'. 

56. The Commission recommended in paragraph 770 

of the report that the supply of 
Supply oi che.'-t'i. chests for both agencies should 

be left ill the hands of the Behar 
agent. In paragraph 46 of this Government letter of 
28th June 1884, it was pointed out th&t the question 
needs a more thorough examination than the Commis- 
sion gave it ; but the Board of Revenue bave treated 
the subject as briefly as the Opium Commission did. 
The Board have been asked to submit u. full report on 
the subject after consulting the two agents, and a copy 
of the report, when received, will be submitted to the 
Government of India with an expression of the 
Lieutenant-Governor's views thereon. It may be said 
that, so far as the correspondence has been carried at 
present, no case has been made out for a change in the 
existing practice. 

57. The Commission recommended that the reserve 

should never be raised to an 
th?'?f ort P"™*""'"''' "^ °' amount greater than would 

supply the sales of six months, 
and that the proper quantity would be represented by 
the number of chests required for the sales of three 
months, or calculating according to the number of 
chests to be offered for sale in_ 1884, 12,000. The 
Government of India in letter JNo. 1634, dated 30th 
June 1880, concurring with the Government of Bengal, 
had previously prescribed six months' supply, or (60,000 
chests having been sold in the previous year) 30,000 
chests as the minimum number of provision chests to be 
kept in reserve ; and the question has not since been 
re-opened. The Board of Revenue have consistently 
advocated the maintenance of " a substantial reserve," 
but have left the question of its amount to be decided 
by Government with reference to financial considera- 



tions. The Lieutenant-Governor recognises the fact 
that it is impossible to prescribe any definite number of 
chests as the number to be kept in reserve. The quan- 
tity of opinm available for sale must depend in great 
measure on the year's ])oppy crop, which varies with 
good and bad seasons ; and farther elements of uncer- 
tainty are introduced by fluctuations in the Chinese 
market, and, perhaps, by the conditions of the Imperial 
finances, which may reader it desirable to put into the 
market a larger quantity of the drug in one year than 
in another. Sir Rivers Thompson, I'owever, considers 
that both in order to avoid the necessary locking up of 
capital, and with a view to save the opium from the 
deterioration caused by storage for more than one rainy 
season in Calcutta, the principle laid down by the Opium 
Commission should be accepted, that the reserve should 
never be less than a three months' supply, or ordinarily 
oxeeed a six months' supply. 

.58. The Commission proposes that arrangement- 
should, as in paragraph 771 of 
The French concession. the report, be made with the 
French Government to sur- 
render, on equitable terms, the right which it enjoys of 
requiring 300 chests of provision opium to be annually 
reserved for it. This recommendation has already 
been carried out, and a convention entered into for the 
payment to the French authorities at CJhaudernagore of 
Rs. 3,000 per annum for five years, commencing from 
the 1st January 1884. 

59. The Commission's recommendations on this 

subject will be considered in 
Amendment of opium laws, detail as soon as the report 

and remarks and suggestions which has been called for from 

as to ihcir administration. j_t_ t-, j c -d 

the Board of Revenue is re- 
ceived. 

60. With reference to paragraph 4 of Mr. Finlay's 

letter. No. 2565, dated 20th 
Remfue."™ '''' ■^°'''''' "^ August 1885, on the subject of 

the member of the Board of 
Revenue in charge of the Opium Department visiting 
each agency at least once a year, in order that he may 
have an opportunity of conferring with the agents and 
the principal subordinates on the staff of the Depart- 
ment, I am to state that it does not seem to the 
Lieutenant-Governor desirable that a definite time 
should be fixed for the periodical visits of the members 
to the agencies. The Board, however, have been desired 
to give timely notice to Government on each occasion 
of the member's intended visit, in order that such com- 
munications and instructious may be addressed to him 
as circumstances may require. 

61. I am to add a brief summary of the total cost of 

Sumiinrv ^^''' <'^.'^°ges suggested in the 

foregoing paragraphs : — 

(a.) Building of houses for 16 sub-deputy and assis- 
tant sub-deputy opium agents (paragraph 3); 
initial expenditure Rs. 96,000 ; Rs. 3.840 recoverable 
annually as house-rent. 

(6.) Bonus to zilladars and lumberdars (paragraph 4), 
Rs. 4,000 a year. 

(c.) Appointment of additional sub-deputy and assis- 
tant sub-deputy opium agents (paragraphs 5, 6, and 
7), annual cost Rs. 57,000. 

(d.) Establishment for five additional ofiicers (para- 
graph 7), annual cost Rs. 12,513. 

(e.) Increase in establishments of sub-deputy opium 
agents and their assistants (paragraph "12), Rs. 
63,159, subject to a deduction on account of with- 
drawal of the "native assistants' " commission, the 
amount of which has not been precisely estimated. 

(/.) Revision of salaries of the kothee establishments 
(paragraph 1,")), increase of Rs. 2,94,381 per annum. 

((J.) Enhanced rates for trash (paragraph 25), annual 
cost Rs. 6,336-4. 

(li.) Increased pay to tempoi^ary native establishments 
at weighments (paragraph 30) ; in Benares Rs. 
3,648-2-2 annually; in Behar not yet estimated. 

(i.) Employment of iodine testers (paragraph 33), 
annual cost Re. 1,306. 

(j.) Factory buildings at Patna and Ghazipore (para- 
grajih 49). Most of the additions and alterations 
required in the Patna factory have already been 
carried out, and administrative sanction has been 
accorded to all the changes recommended for 
Ghazipore, which are being proceeded with as 
funds are made available. The total cost involved 



IS — 



Ghazipore 



Rs. 

2,20,858 



Patna 



Rs. 

83,176 
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fis. 

' (a) 96,000 

01 2,20,868 

83,17(i 



•t,00,031. 



Annually recnrriufi increases. 



{h.) inoreat-e to fire-brigade establishment (paragraph 

49), Es. 986 annually. 
(I.) Incrciisod rates for repair of cakes (paragraph 51), 

Kb. 1,252 per annum. 
TO.) Increase in saw-mill establishment rendered 

necessary by the extensicm of tho mill fjiaragraph 

52), annual cost Rs. 4,236. 

The whole oxpendifcu re 
to be incurred once for 
all amounts to Rs. 
4,00,034,* of which Ra. 
3,04,034 are represented 
by the cost of addition.s 
lo and alterations of 
factory Imildings. The 
annually recurring in- 
creases aggregate Rs. 
4,4S, 816-6-2 (as shown 
in the margin), f of 
which increased cstiib- 
lishments account for 
Rs 4,37,228-2-2, and 
other items of expendi- 
ture, viz., (b),{g), and {I}, 
for the remaining Rs. 
411,588-4. Against tliis 
additional expenditure 
must be set a small 
saving of Rs. 6,900:1 per 
aniiiim in the Behar a)id 
Benares agent's office 
subordinate native staff at 



lis. i 
4,000 
57,000 
12,61S 

2,9-i,;i.si 

(i,3,"ili 
§3,648 



V- 

0(i) 

0(<:) 

0(rf) 

0(e) 

0(/) 

0(sr) 

2(A) 



Es. 

1,305 

SI8I1 

1.262 

K23l> 



P- 

0(i) 

0(A) 
0(() 
0(m) 



•MS.sifi 6 3 



t Behar agent's otRco 
Benares agent's office 
Subordinate native slntt 

at (rhazipoi-e 
Rents recoverable Iroiii 
otficers occupying (lo- 
vcrnmcnl houses - 



Rs. 

1,!M>8 
234, 



3.8W 
C.OOO 
ildilccl 



§ Something will have to be 

for increaiied pa.v of temporiiry 
establishment in Behar. 



establishments and the 

Ghazipore, and on account of rent recoverable from 

officers occupying Government houses 

I have, etc. 
(Signed) P. Nolan, 
Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. 



No. 385 B., dated 10th May 1886. 

From C. E. Buckland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secketary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue 
Department. 

With reference to Government order No. 150 T. R., 
dated 30th April 1884, communicating the consent of 
his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to the Board, 
taking into consideration and submitting suggestions 
for giving effect to the recommendations made by the 
Opium Commission on certain minor matters connected 
with the administration of the Opium Department, and 
in continuation of paragraph 3 of the Board's letter 
No. 25B, dated I3th January last, I am directed by the 
Board of Revenue to submit, for the orders of Govern- 
ment, the following suggestions in connexion with the 
Commission's proposals in paragraphs 622 to 624, 629, 
and 630 of their report. 

2. In paragraph 622 of their report the Opium 
Commission recommend that — 

(1.) The house-rent allowances to opium district 

officers be equalised. 
(2.) The Director-General be permitted to award » 
few bonus allowances yearly. 

With regard to (1), the Commission recommended in 
paragraph 623 of their report that to officers for whom 
separate offices are provided by Government, but who 
are obliged to live in private houses apart from their 
offices, should be allowed — 

Rs. 20 a month, if the officer is a deputy agent ; 
Rs. 15 a month, if he is an assistant agent ; 

that to officers housed in buildings which are the pro- 
perty of Government no rent be charged ; and that to 
officers for whom no separate office is provided, an 
allowance, out of which they must provide sufficient 
office accommodation, be made, to a deputy agen t of Rs. 30 
per mensem, and to an assistant agent of Rs. 20 per 
mensem. As regards bonus allowances the Commission 
recommended, in paragraph 624 of their report, that 
Rs 13,500 should be placed annually at the disposal of 
u 82810. 



the Dii'ector-General, to be distributed by him with the; 
advice and counsel of the agents as follows -.— 

Rs. 
To 5 deputy agents, Rs. 1,000 each - . 5,0(J0 

To 6 assistant agents, Rs. 500 each - - 3,000 

To 6 ditto, Rs. 250 each - - 1,500 

To ilcscrving lunibardars and zilladars, Rs. 

2,000 in eacli agency - . . 4,000 



A pp. I. 
Bengal. 



Tot; 



13,500 



Both opium agents wore asked to consider these 
recommendations, and to lurnish tlie Board with any 
remarks they might have to offer. 

3. The Behar agent is strongly in favour of equalising 
the houso-rent allowances for opium officers, both for 
sub-deputy agents and for assistants. He reports that 
in the Behar Agency no officer receives any house-rent 
allowance ; officers Ijiving at the head-quarters of dis- 
tricfs have, as a rule, to provide their ow;i houses. At 
Arrah, and up to the present time at Mozafferpore, the 
sub-deputy agents living as single men have been 
allowed to reside in a portion of the opium building, 
paying about Rs. 30 per mensem as rent ; but at other 
opium stations, which may be also the head-quarters of 
civil districts, no suitable accomodation is available in 
the opium buildings, and the opium officers, being 
married men, have to pay a high rent for their houses. 
At opium stations which are not head-quarter." of civil 
districts, such as AUeegunge, Tehta, Burhurwa, and 
lia,jeepore, commodious bungalows are providetl by 
Government at a rent of Rs. 30 per mensem. This dis- 
tinction, the agent says, is invidious. If he wishes to 
move the sub-deputy agent from AUeegunge, where he 
occupies an excellent bungalow with commo lions out- 
officts and a vciy large garden, the propeii y of fiuvcrn- 
ment, at an almost nouiinal rent, to, say Bankip,;re, 
where lie would have to pay at least Rs. 80 fur a small 
ill-situated house, he naturally makes objections. The 
agent does not think that the proposal made by the 
Commission will improve matters. He is of opinion 
that the fairest and most liberal plan would be to have 
a bungalow for the sub-deputy and a smaller one for 
the assistant attached to the opium offices at evci-y head- 
qnartei'; and where this cannot be done, he suggests 
that Government should hire a house in the station. 
In either cise the sub-deputy should pay, as at present, 
a cent of Rs. 30, and the assistant of R^. 10 per mensem. 

4. The Benares agent is of opinion that any step to 
equalise house rent will be a luuve in the right direction, 
a.-, the eharge on this account is now very unequal at 
different places, lie thinks, however, that the pro- 
jMisals of the Commission will hardly constitute an 
ihipMivement, as at some stations house rent is very 
high, while at others a good bungalow can be obtained 
at a very low i-ate. He says that to give sub-deputies 
Rs. 20 a month all round towards house rent would suit 
an officer stationed at Sitapore, but would be no con- 
cession to a sub-deputy stationed at Allahabad. The 
best plan, Mr. Carnac thinks, would be to provide, as at 
present, a suitable house for office and residence, the 
rent being paid by the Opium Department, ihe sub- 
deputy being charged Rs. 25, and the assistant Rs. 10 
per mensem towards the rent. Mr. Carnac adds that the 
accommodation available for assistants in some places' 
is hardly worth the Rs. 10 now paid, and the rooms 
would have to be improved. 

5. From the above it will bo seen that the proposals 
of the Commission in paragraph 623 of their report will 
not meet the difficulty by equalising the house-rent 
allowances of opium offices. The only way this could 
be done appcirs to be that suggested by both agents, 
viz., that nouses should be provided and the officers 
charged rent at an equal rate ; and the Board recom- 
mend that this suggestion be .lanctioned in preference 
to the proposals of the Opium Commission; the rent 
payable by a sub-deputy they would tix at Rs. 30, and 
t'lat by an ass'stant at Rs. 10 per mensem. The Board 
consider that such an .arrangement is desirable for the 
improvemcuit of- the present state of affairs, and in the 
interests of the public service. 

6. The Behar agent is not in favour of the Com- 
mission's proposals to grant bonus allowances. He is 
<if opinion that the distribution of bonus allowances to 
a few specially selected officers is certain to lead to 
jealousy, heart-burning, and discontent, and will render 
the service generally more out of heart than it is at 
present. The agent thinks that the members of the 
service will be well satisfied if they feel that, if they 
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App. I. work honestly, 1 hey will be duly ailvauced to the hi^lR■I■ 

grades iu their tiiiiu, and thattho controlling authorities 
will be able to secure discipline and got good enough 
work out of their subordinates by keeping back pro- 
motion from ihose who are Lizy and inefficient. Tbo 
agent does not think that the gift of a bonus yearly of 
a few hundred rupees will either strengthen the hands 
of the Board or the agent, secure better work from the 
Bub-deputies, or put any heart into the Department 
generally. Much more satisfaction, he thinks, would 
be created by increasing the i)ay of the higher grades, so 
as to place the officers in the C)pium Deiiartment more 
on an equality with those in 'the police. The agent 
adds that even the otlicer who is entrusted with the 
allotment of the bonus bo ever so well-intentioned, 
he must be more or less influenced by favouritism. 
Possibly, if he wa^ a personal friend of the man 
generally considered the best sub-deputy, he would 
hesitate to allot the bonus to him. Anyhow, the allot- 
ment of such a bonus would be a difficult and invidious 
duty. 

7. The Benares agent states that he apprehends 
great difficulty in giving satisfactory eil'ect to the 
scheme so far as the Europe.an officers of the Depart- 
ment are concerned. The money might, he thinks, be 
more profitably spent in creating a higher grade. He 
is in favour of providing one or two appointments in 
his agency of lis. 1,000, or even Es. 1,200 a month, 
the promotion to which would not depend upon 
seniority, but for which officers would be selected in 
recognition of real good work. He says that this would 
not only mean increased salary, but increased pension, 
and many oliiccrs in the Department would lie induced 
to work steadily for this goal from an early period of 
their career. Mr. (Jarnac is in favour of granting 
rewards to lunib:iidaiv and zilladars. The Board, I 
am to state, agree in the objections urged ])y the 
agents against the Commission's proposal to grant 
bonuses to the superior officers of the Opium Depart- 
ment, but they advocate the proposal to grant rewards 
to lumbardars and zilladars. Whilst admitting the 
objections to again re-adjnsting the salaiios of the 
several grades of bub-deputj' opium agents, the 
Board would ask Government to make a gi-ade of two 
officers on Es. 1,000 a month, to be divided between the 
two agencies. The proposition statement sulimitted 
with reference to the Commission's proposals to increase 
the number of sub-agencies has been prepared in 
accordance with this recommendation. The Board 
think it necessary at present to discuss the mode iu 
which selections for promotion to the vacancies in this 
grade should be made. They leave this matter to the 
consideration of Government, should the proposal 
receive the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

8. The Board also requested the Benares agent to 
report on the recommendations of the Opium Com- 
mission contained in paragraph 629 of their report, to 
increase the immber of sub-agencies in the Benares 
Agency. Tlie agent reports that, though the t'mn- 
mission's proposals, if adopted, would be an inipi-ove- 
mcnt in the position of the agenc}'^ as it at piesent 
exists, he does not think that their sclieme, large as it 
is, is sufficient. Mr. Carnac remarks : — 

"Inlaying the subject before the Commission, and 
in j-eporting for the information of the Board and the 
Government, I have o^er and over again presented the 
disadvantages under which we labour in this agency 
as compared with liehar. It appears necessary to state 
briefly again hero the position of the two agencies, 
without noticing which the insufficiency of the present 
proposals would be hardly apparent, 

" The system obtainiTig iu Behar, and in which I 
believe the agency was originally started, is somewhat 
as follows : — A sub-deputy opium agent is entrusted with 
a circle of cultivation of such a size as can conveniently 
be overlooked. This officer settles with the cultivators, 
receives and weighs their opium, assisted by the native 
staff. If the cultivation of a district is very consider- 
able, the district is divided among two offictrs. 
Generally, however, ». charge is conterminous with 
the district. In Behar the sub-de[iuty agent is a dis- 
trict officer who is responsible for the work in his district, 
and by whom the settlements and weighments are con- 
ducted. The sub-deputy has an assistant attached to 
his division, but this officer is an assistant properly so- 
called, that is to say, hois entrusted with no independent 
work ; he assists the sub-deputy working under his eye, 
and performing .such duty as may be assigned to him. 
He has thus an opportunity of learning his work nnd 
gaining experience before he is placed in indcpcjidunt 



c;harg(;. In the Benares Agency, however, the system 
is quile different. In the beginning, I nndersland, the 
sub-deputy had bis circle and his assistant. By degrees 
however, as the agents desired to increase the cultiva- 
tion, and to obtain results as cheaply as possible, the 
assistants were pnshed into ont-districts, and by degrees 
became sub-deputies on their own account, with tho 
salary and title of assistant. Matters have improved 
of late years, but when I first joined the agency the 
sub-deputy, besides having a circle of his own, conter- 
minous with the revenue district, would also have four 
so-called assistants under him, each in charge of the 
opium in a revenue district. Besides the pay and name 
already noticed, the only difference between the sub- 
deputy and assistant was that the assistant corres- 
ponded through the sub-dcpufcy with the agen-t, and 
that the sub-deputy was supposed to exercise a general 
control over his semi-independent assistants. This 
control consisted, and still consists, in the sub-deputy 
opium agent marching during the cold weather through 
the assistant's charge, and inspecting his work. But 
as a svdj-deputy has a circle of his own his hands are 
(|uite full during the weighments and the settlements, 
so that during these all-important times, when control 
is most necessary, the assistants are quite independent, 
and perform the work of sub-deputy opium agents. 

"All this is ))ad enough, and the objection is fully 
recognised by the Commission. But a sjsecial dis- 
;idvantage of the .system has perhaps not been fully 
brought out. The staff of this agency is so strictly 
limited that even with the four probationers there is 
absolutely no margin to veer and haul upon. The 
assistants here do not pass Ihruneh several jears of 
apprenticeship under the instruction of the sub-dejjuty 
opium agent as in Behar. If the season is sickly, and 
several officers have to go on leave, it miiy be iiccessary 
to place an inexperienced assistant in charge of the 
weighments, and to expect a young man, who has 
worked perhaps not six months in the Dcp irtment, to 
undertake duties which iu Behar would be entrusted to 
a full-blown sub-deputy, with an assistant to help him. 
The system in this agency, bad as it is, has more by 
good luclc than anything else worked without any 
disaslcr. But tho insnilicicncy of the staff in this 
agcne\ , and the great risk at wbich the work is carried 
on, has necessarily impressed itself on the Commission. 
'Pheir recommendations, though they go some waj', do 
not, I would submit, go far enough. It sounds well 
enough to have two districts grouped together under a 
sub-deputy with the assistant to help him. If these 
two districts would be thoroughly worked by a sub. 
deputy, with an assistant in training under him, the 
proposal would be good enough ; but the area of a dis- 
trict is quite as mucb, indeed a great deal more, than 
an officer can supervise. If two districts arc joined 
together, it must then come to this, that as regards the 
supervision, the assistant will be nearly independent. 
As regards the settlement and the weighments, the 
Commission seem hopeful that the sub-deputy with 
one assistant will gene'rally be able to supervise these, 
and by the increase in the rnpidity of the weighments 
it is hoped that tlie sub-deputy and his assistant will 
be able to weigh first in one disti-ict, and then go into 
the other, and that the cultivators and every one will be 
satisfied. 

" Eegarding this, however, I am not so sanguine. 
In some of the smaller districts this would be possible, 
but in most of the others the difficulties would be very 
great. Tube, for instance, tbe first in the list, Ghazipur 
and Ballia. If the sub-deputy and assistant were to 
commence to weigh at Ballia, and then go on to 
Ghazipur, or vlce-versii, the cultivators in one or other 
ol' those districts would be kepi waiting at least a 
fortnight, and the discontent would be very great, to 
say nothing of the risk of delay inducing the cultivators 
to part with the drug illicitly. If the districts weigh 
separately, the assistant is .i, sub-deputy in everything 
but name, and if the present system is retained, he will 
be pitch-forked into a semi-independent charge before 
he has had any training." 

9. The agent states further that if full and satis- 
factory arrangements are to be made, and if the 
Benares Agency is to be placed on the same footing 
as the Behar Agency, the proper plan would be to 
place all the larger districts in charge of 8ub-dep:ity 
0]iium agents. To some of those an assistant would 
be given; others would not recpiire a second officer; 
while in some cases, ^vhere the eultixation is small, two' 
districts might be formed into one sub-agency. A 
staJ.emeut is submitted herewith, showing the tlis- 
Iribulion of the sub-agencies as p'opused by the agent, 
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and the area of oultivjition in each, from which it will 
be seen that, according to Mr. Carnac"s ])r(jiios;ils, tlicro 
will he 26 Kub-agcncies, with '16 snb-deputy opium 
agents, and 27 assistant suli-ilcputy opium agents. 
It will also be seen from this statement that the area nf 
oialtivation in the proposed sub-agencies of Eallia, 
Hamirpur, and Agra-, will bo comparatively small. Bo- 
sides the 27 assistants above referred to, the agent 
proposes to employ an additional assistant as his 
personal assistant. A second statement showing- the 
distribution of the. sub-agencies, and the area of culti- 
vation in each as proposed by the Opium Commission, 
is also submitted. I am to state that the Board, al'tcr 
carefully considering the question, would support the 
proposals of the Opinni Commission, as it may be 
assumed that they have gone carefully into the whole 
question, and satisfied themselves as to the sufficiency 
of the staff they propose. The Board's views on the 
subject of the appointment of a personal assistant to 
the Benares agent ha\e already been expressed in 
paragraph )i of their letter, No. 37B., of 12th January 
1885, to which I am to invito attention. 

10. The attention of both agents was iilsn drawn to 
paragraph 630 of the Opium Commission's report, re- 
garding the increase in the number of assistaniis to be 
employed, and they were requested to favour the Board 
with their opinions on the proposals contained thei'ein. 
A reference to the paragraph quoted above will show 
that the Commission's proposals are that there should 
be 36 assistants attached to the Benares Agency, and 
10 to the Behar Agency ; that appointments to the 
grade of assistants should be made by Government, 
but till he has ])asscd his cxaminatiojis, an officer 
should rank aa a probationer only; Ihat the agent 
should see that a. probationer has proper opportunities 
for qualifying himself to conduct settlements, &c. ; and 
that it should be made a rule that an assistant is not lo 
be placed in charge of a snb-division, unless he has 
been at least three years in the Department, and has 
passed his examinations in all subjects, and then only 
when the agent has certified him to be competent to 
undertake the duties. 

11. The Behar agent reports that be is most decidedly 
in favour of allowing a permanent assistant to cacLi 
sub-deputy agent. He states that if the districts are 
properly looked after, there is work for more than one 
assistant, e.(/., in 0,\a and Shaliabad. in Patna there 
has hitherto been no assistant ; but from the ex])crience 
he has gained, the agent is satisfied that one European 
officer cannot properly supervise this large and im- 
portant district. The agent is of opinion that if the 15 
assistants are allowed to Behar, there should be no 
necessity for employing temporary extra hands at 
weighments — a system which he does not approve. 

12. The Benares agent thinks it necessary to place 
assistants under sub-deputies to learn the work and 
gain experience before they are given the work of 
weighments , and settlements. He agrees with the 
Opium Commission that until an officer has parsed 
his examinations he should rank as a probationer 
only ; but he advocates that it should also be insisted 
on that all candidates for the Opium Department 
should pass through the test of extra assistants during 
the weighments, during which period, he says, an 
excellent opportunity is afforded of judging the young 
man's merits. He states that the number of candidates 
is large, and from the best workers among the extra 
assistants a good selection might be made. Mr. Carnac 
is of opinion that no assistant should be placed in semi- 
independent charge until he has had an opportunity of 
learning his work under a competent sub-deputy opium 
agent ; but he thinks that the three years' probation is 
quite impossible, when there are no spare officei'S in 
training, and when the number of officers is only the 
same as the number of posts to bo filled, bo that when a 
vacancy takes place it must be filled fvom outside. 
This difficulty, it is said, is enhanced by the system of 
competitive examination for admission into the Opium 
Depai'tment recently ordered by Government. 1 am 
to state that the Board would support the proposals of 
the Opium Commission, contained in paragraph 630 of 
their report, regarding the number of assistants to be 
employed in each agency. 

13. The agent's proposal that candidates for the 
Opiv.m Department should pass through the test of 
extra assistants during the weighments is, I am to 
say, inconsistent with the existing rules according to 
which candidates for a.ppointment to the Depai'tment 
have to j)ass a preliminary examination at Calcutta, 
and is therefore admissible. 



14, A proposition statement prepared in accordance 
with the proposals contained in paragraphs 629 and 6;iO 
of the Opium Commission's report, and paragraph 7 
■s/ijmt has been submitted through the Accountant- 
General of Bengal for verification of the present scale 
of establishment. 
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that tho agent must know better than anyone what his 
require III onts are, and tho Board arc therefore inclined 
to accept Mr. Carnac'e proposals. The agent has, 
accordingly, under the Board's orders, prepared and 
submitted a proposition statoinunt (forwarded through 
tho Accountaut-G-eneral for verification of the present 
scale of establishment), showing the establishment 
according to the scale proposed by him, and from which 
it will be seen that there will be an annual increase in 
the cost, amounting to Rs. 1,632, ana I am to request 
the sanction of G-overnment thereto. 

;i. As regards the question of allowing a personal 
assistant to the Benares agent, 1 am to say that the 
Board are inclined to think that Mr. Carnac has made 
out a good case in support of the retention of this 
appointment. The Benares agent has a larger' number 
ot ofKoors to deal with in his aj^'oncy, and his travelling 
over a wider area necessitates a longer absence from 
head-quarters than in the Behar Agency. If, there- 
fore, his Honour the Lieuteniiut-Governor is pleased to 
allow the Benares agent the services of an officer as 
personal assistant, the Board would suggest that it 
should be on the distinct uuderetanding that the 
number of sanctioned assistants will not be increased 
on that account, and that no officer is to be appointed 
to that post who is in receipt of a salary of m.ore than 
Rs. 300 per mensem. This will, the Board consider, 
ensure at least au occasional change in the personnel 
of the appointment. 

4. The Board also agree with the Benares agent in 
the view expressed in paragraph 7 of his letter, that 
the Treasury office should be part of his own office, and 
they have accordingly included it in the proposition 
statement. 
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JSTo. 37 B., dated 12th January 188.5. 

From 0. B. Buckland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secketabt to the Government op Bensal, Revenue 
Department. 

Undeb the sanction conveyed in Government order, 
No. 150 T. R., dated 30th April 1884, to the Board's 
taking into consideration and submitting suggestions 
for giving effect to the recommendations made by the 
late Opium Commission on certain minor matters con- 
nected with the administration of the Opium Depart- 
ment, the Board called upon the opium agent, Beniires, 
to report whether tho proposals made by the Commission 
in paragraphs 634 and 63-5 of their report in regard to 
his office establishment could be carried out at once, 
and, if so, to submit a proposition statement in the 
usual form. 

2. The Benares agent has submitted a report,* a copy 
of which is herewith submitted for 

2Srd Juf ^ir''' '^''^''^ *^® information and orders of 
' ^^ ■ Government, from which it will be 

seen that Mr. Oarnac's views on the subject are not in 
accord with the recommendations of the Commission, 
and it is not easy for the Board, who can have no know- 
ledge of the detail working of the Benares agent's 
office, to decide between the two. The question, more- 
over, is not made clearer by the hesitating manner in 
which the Commission's proposals are put forward. In 
paragraph 634 the Commission state that it is some- 
what difficult to understand the existing strength and 
cost of the establishment of the Benares agent, and in 
paragraph 635 they only submit a provisional estimate. 
Qjl the other hand, it would not, the Board consider, 
be unreasonable under the circumstances to concede 



No. 164—2064, dated 23rd July 1884. 

Prom H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., C.I.B., Opium Agent of 
Benares, to the Secketary to tjie Boaed or 
Revenue, Lower Provinces. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, No. 182 B., dated 19th ultimo, calling for a 
proposition statement of my office establishment if the 
proposals regarding the establishment made by the 
Commission can be carried out at once. 

2. In my opinion it is impossible to carry out the 
proposed changes at once, or indeeil at all, owing to 
reasons to be detailed further on. 

3. The remarks of the Commission in regard to my 
office appear to have been based on a misapprehension. 
During the whole period of the Commission's stay here 
they did not go through any single branch of my office, 
and the subject was never discussed with me. Had 
this been done, it might have been possible to have 
saved the Commission from some of the misconceptions 
into which they have fallen. 

4. It docs not appear to me that the great difference 
between the work of this agency and Behar has 
received sufficient notice. The Benares agent has to 
deal with work in 39 districts with 60 European sub- 
deputy and assistant sub-deputy agents, exclusive of 
those at the factory. Nearly all the assistants are in 
semi-independent charge, and each suVimitting reports 
on important subject-j. The Behar agent has to deal 
with nine districts and 22 officers, while of the assist- 
ants one only ;s, I believe, in semi-independent charge. 
The difference will be understood when it is explained 
that in each district questions continually arise regard- 
ing weighments, settlements, buildings, &c. The 
personal work in regard to promotions, leave, transfers, 
&c., is increased by the number of the officers. The 
large number of the sub-divisions, necessitating ac- 
counts, travelling allowance, bills, &c., and the deal- 
ings with 39 treasuries, make account work very heavy, 
and nearly all these subjects have cimtinually to come 
up before the agent, 'fhe agent himself, having an 
enormous area to supervise, has to be absent from 
Ghazipore for a great part of tho year, and cannot 
remain in the centre of the ring fence of his cultiva- 
tion as the Berar agent can. For all these reasons he 
certainly requires a stronger office establishment than 
Behar ; and a personal assistant is also necessary. It 
is beUeved that no head of a department, with the 
number of European officers with which the Benares 
agent has to communicate, is without a personal 
assistant. Having been here a long time, and knowing 
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names given will show. The 
quite mistaken in sui^posing 



the districts and officers personally, I may not require 
a personiil assistant drawn from the line of the Depart- 
ment so much lis an opium agent newly appointed 
might. But an .-igent who is not drawn from the body 
of the Department, and who has no knowledge or 
experience of the weighments, the settlements, and 
their complicated forms and procedure, should certainly 
have some officer at hand who has served in every 
branch, und knows each detail, of the district work 
thoroughly. Apart from this, the large body of Euro- 
pean officers of the Depai'tment can communicate more 
easily on many points with the personal assistant, one 
of themselves, than they can with the agent, and a 
good personal assistant can do mucli to advise and 
inform the agent on points that might otherwise not 
come to his notice. 

•J. The Commission labnur under an entire mistake 
in regarding the appointment of personal assistant as 
having been created by myself. The mistake appears 
to have originated .from one of the Commission having 
once been stationed at G-bazipore, and having had an 
idea that no personal assistant then existed. As a fact, 
however, Mr. Paterson, an assistant in the line, was 
the personal assistant wlicn J joined in 187-^, and had 
been acting in that capacity from several years pre- 
viously, and the sub-deputies and as.si.^tants named in 

the margin have all 
fJIr. .5.nnsti'oiiK. at difi'erent times 

served in the agent'.s 
office as head assist- 
ant or personal assist- 
ant, be the post called 
what it may. Had 
the Commission in- 
quired on tlie subject, 
it would ha.ve been 
found that in reality 
the appointment dates 
back to 1837, or nearly 
50 years ago, as the 
Commission, too, are 
that I have unfairly 
deprived the district of the services of a good nffioci-. 
Of the personal ah'sistants of m)^ time, Mr. Patterson, 
on going hi the districts, was succeeded by Mr. Luard. 
wiUi whom I went fully into the question of settle- 
ments, resulting in the drawing up of the detailed 
rules, nuips, register,-, &c.. wliich have since been 
adopted in b(ith aL^oncios. Then came Mr. liryson, 
\^lio accompanied me tin'ough the dislrjcts of the 
Aligarh Division, was shown by me on the spot what 
was required, and tiierc and then sent to start the new 
Aligarh Division. .Eis smoessDr, Mr. Hastings, in like 
manner accompanied me to Snltaupore, was set to 
work, and assisted me in unravelling the Sultanpore 
frauds, was employed on special duty in prosecuting 
the case, and then sent to form the new division there. 
Subsequently, on his return to me as personal assistant, 
he was thoroughly instructed in the details of the 
Malwa scheme, which he has since successfully worked. 
and in connexion with wliich he has constantly been 
absent fi'om my office. Although it may be said that 
good men have been selected by me and instructed so 
as to take up urgent and special work, the results of 
which have fully justified my action, it cannot fairly bu 
said that I hare nu necessarily taken away good men 
from the districts to assist me in my personal work. 
The remark about my liaving appointed an officer who 
is a sort of private secretary and aide-de-camp i.- 
deserving of notice on account of its inaccuracy. The 
personal assistant is undoubtedly a sort of secretary to 
the agent, but the appointment was created years before 
I came here as opium agent, and has been utilised 
with advantage. As to the aide-de-camp, there are, 
perhaps, few officers who i-equire less than myself that 
such duties, ii' to be performed at all, should be under- 
takiii Ijy the personal assistant, inasmuch as 1 have 
ai-tachod to me an officer of the Army, as Adjutant of 
the Volunteers, who could most efficiently perform the' 
duties of aide-de-camp, if required. 

6. For these reasons I would propose to retain the 
personal assistant, more in the interests of my successor 
than of myself. 

7. The office certainly cannot be reconstituted as pro- 
p.isixl with the head accountant in charge of both 
accounts a,nd correspondence offices. In Beliar, where 
wiirk i^ much less heavy, and the system has Ijcen iu 
foi'ce for many years, the arrangement may work well 
enough. But the liead accountant here is an officer of 
28 years' service, who has never done anything but 
])urely account work, a.nd has no sort of knowledge of 



the correspondence and records, without which he will 
be of little use as head of the office. On his retirement 
some ari'angement might be possible. But the heavy 
account work of this agency would always necessitate 
an experienced and well-paid officer in special charge of 
that branch. The agent's office is in reality weak and 
ill-paid, and insufficient for the growing wants of the 
agency. It stands now on the same footing as when 
reconstituted more than 25 years ago, when this agency 
was a sort of outlying work of Patna, yielding but 
20,000 maunds with 160,000 bighas of cultivation, and 
employing 10 officers. Now wo have grown above 
50,000 maunds of opium with a cultivation of more 
than 400,000 bighas scattered over :!9 districts, while 
thi.s year we have reached 68,000 maunds. There are 
therefore, I consider, good grounds and excellent 
reasons for strengthening the office by endeavouring to 
attract men of a better stamp than we can at present 
obtain with the very small salaries which we offer. With 
this object I would propose, for the consideration of 
the Board and the Government, the scheme shown in 
the annexed statement A, in lieu of tliat suggested by 
the Commis.sion. The increase in expenditure, which 
it exhibits over the latter, is due mainlj' to what I have 
above said in regard to the retention of the personal 
assistanceship. If my proposal in. regard t(j the latter 
be accepted, it will be necessary to continue the present 
arrangement of having two distinct offices, and con- 
sequently two separate superintendents. Even if the 
offices were to be rolled into one, the necessitj- for two 
superintendents would remain, and, in fact, would be 
even greater than under the proposed arrangements, 
for the work of the two branches is so distinct, and 
complex that one man, even under the orders of the 
head of the office, could hardly be expected to properly 
supervise both. Moreover, the Treasury statt', which 
has been included by the Commission in the factory 
establishment, has hitherto always been considereil 
part of the agent's office, and I have accordingly, for 
purposes of comparison, included it in the scheme. 
The salaries I have proposed for the clerks in the office 
are, on the whole, rather lower than those recommended 
by the Commission ; but I do not think they will be 
insufficient to attract the services of good men, espe- 
cially if the hope be held out to them of rising in time 
to a well-paid superintendentship, instead of as would 
be the case if the Commission's recommendations were 
adopted to a head clerkship only. In regard to the pay 
of the superintendent, I do not think the rate proposed 
b}- me is too high. The work of a superintendent in an 
office like this is extremely onerous, and requires a man 
of both ability and education to perform it satisfactorily. 
Indeed, on him a very great part of the heavy work 
falls. It being also the highest post a member of the 
ministerial stall can hope to attain to, it is highly 
desirable to attach to it a salary which may induce 
good men to enter the office. 

8. The present sanctioned e-vpenditure of the office 

(including the Treasury) 

*^;:lts: ■^;ri^^^; 7>"::::!, ii^^- -202. The cost of 

Audi's Office ,',s it stood in ilic tUs establishment, ac- 
uearWM. cording to the scheme 

proposed by me, will 

rise from Es. i,0&i to 

itspoiidence Jiranch— Ks. i!,413, Or a mean cost 

v^sl;:^a';r'd;«o'™' ^^ of es^ 2,-38. The add. 

ALcoimts BianL'h ;i3y tional expenditure will 

Tve;isiir.v - i,-,.s accordingly be purely 

,2',|,,x nominal, while it will 
i — be seen that if the Oom- 
mission's proposals be 
accepteil, the cost will actually be considerably below 
that at present sanctioned. Moreover, it will be seen 
from the figures given in the margin that for the past 
30 yeai-s there has Ijeen practically a very slight increase 
lu the cost of the office, so that I trust that at a time 
when it is proposed to increase largely the expenditure 
on account of the other establishments of the agency, 
the very slight additional charge proposed by me 
in regard to my own office may not l)e considered 
unreasonable. 

9. I have in my No. 1(53—2063 of this day's date 
spoken strongly as to the necessity of increasing the 
]iay of the Native officers of the district establishments. 
What I have said in regard to thcni applies equally to 
my own office staH'. 

10 As th- lucre.iscd expenditure propnscd by me is 
snnill, I would ask whether it would not be possible to 
lii-mg the revised scale of pay into operation without 
Jrlay. It IS obvious that the sooner a change, which i,= 



.\gent's Office. 



Total sanctioned 



Rs. 
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sure to bring w Ith it suoli a dooidod iiiiTeasc in I'llicii'ncy, 
is Lnlrodiicrd tlie 1ieU,ei' ; uud altlioui;ii tlio licavy addi- 
tioiaal expeiidilnrc involved in tho (limiMiission's pro- 
posals in regard to the district ostablishmonts may 
retard the introduction of the improved scale of pay 
into the districts, this consideration does not a,fl[Vct the 
scheme I have now proposed. 
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No. 78 B., dated 31st January 1885. 

From C. E. Buckland, Esq., Officiating- Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secretarv to the Govjsenmknt of Bengal, Revenue 
Department. 

With reference to the proposals of the Opium Com- 
mission, described at length in paragraphs 636 to 645 
of their report, for the revision of kothee establishments 
and establishments of sub-deputy and assistant salj- 
deputy opium agents, I am directed to submit hi're- 
with, for the consideration and orders of Government, 

a copy of a liitter noted in 
\o, iia- iiiiiS, (lilted 22.UI July the margin, from the opium 

agent, Benai'os, setting 
forth his views on the subject. A copy of a proposition 
statement in the prescribed form, showing the proposed 
scale compared with the ])resent sa.nctioued scale of 
establishments in the Benares Agency, has Ijcen i\)r- 
wardcd to the Accountant-General of Bengal for 
verification of tho present scale and submission to 
Government. The proposals for tho revision of estab- 
lishments in the Behar Agency will bo submitted later, 
as soon as revised statements, which some mistakes and 
discrepancies rendered neoessai-y, are received from tho 
agent. 

2. The Board were at first inclined to consider the 
proposed scale of salaries too high, but on a full con- 
sideration of the matter they have accepted the Opiam 
Commission's proposals. In recommending these pro- 
posals for the sanction of Government, I am to point 
out that the gomasta in some good sub-agencies, such 
as ISTowada, Gya, Tehta, Belkhana, and others in tho 
Behar Agency, where tho ]u-actice of part payment by 
commission still obtains, draw, witk commission, on an 
average from Rs. 102 to Rs. 164 a month. As the object 
of the proposed increase of salaries is to impro^-e thi' 
status of these officers generally, and to fix a Scale of 
salaries adequate to the responsible duties which di.'vnlve 
on them, the proposed scale cannot be considered 
excessive. 

3. As regards the sub-deputy agent's clerks, I am 
to observe that the salaries proposed for them exceed 
by Rs. 10 only those fixed for the clerks of district 
officers, and that as pointed out lay Mr. Carnac, tho 
prospects of clerks in the Opium Department are not 
nearly so good as those of officers of the same class in 
district offices, 

4. Should the scale of salaries proposed by the 
Commission receive the sanction of Government, the 
existing practice of payment by commission will be 
discontinued in all departments. 



No. 163—2063, dated 22nd July 1884. 

From H. Rivett-Caunac, Esq., C.T.E., Benares Opium 
Agent, to the Seceetaby to the Boaed or Revenue, 
Lower Provinces. 

I HAVE the honour to s cknowledge the receipt of your 
letter. No. 181 B., dated 19th ultimo, calling for a report 
on the recommendations of the Commission regarding 
the office establishments of the sub-deputy and assistant 
sub-deputy opium agents of this agency. 

2. In reply, I would commence by stating that I 
concur generally witli the opinions expressed by the 
Commission on the subject, with the members of which 
the position was discussed by me. The insufficiency of 
the salaries allowed to tho ministerial staff of this agency 
has been long and universally acknowledged, and the 
Board are aware that both my predecessor and myself 
have, on several occasions, made strong representations 
on the subject. 

3. The sohenae submitted by the Commission entails 
a great increase of expenditure. But that such increase 
will ensure efficiency, I have no doubt. It is quite true 
that the work has long been carried on at a much lower 
cost, and that sufficiently successful results might per- 
haps still bo obtained without any great increase. Still 
if the subject is to be thoroughly considered and the 



Department placed on a souiul footing, I agree with the 
rennxrks of the Commission thai, " half tho benelit will 
" not accrue liy spending half the money." It would 
not bo difficult to suggest a little cutting down hei'o and 
a small reduction thei-e. But this wenld be with the 
certain prospect of reducing tho results aimed at by the 
Commission. The amounts entered show, I believe, 
what is really required. If the Government say that so 
much cannot be gixen, and that only a certain sum can 
bo granted, then on learning that sum I will do my best 
to arrange my proposals accordingly. 

4. As regards the salaries proposed for the clerks 
„ , ,, , ', . , ... ,^^ noted in the margin, and 

to which my special at- 
2ndclork 70 tention has been drawn 

Sfd „ 80 by tho Board, I would 

5th :; - ai, rising to lis. 111. de.sire to state that after 

comparing the proposals 
with the salaries drawn by i Icrks in other departments, 
I am not inclined to recommend any alteration in tlie 
Commission's recommendations. 

The junior clerks on the establishment of the district 
officers in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh draw 
at the rate oF Rs. 60, Rs. 50, and Rs. 40. It would 
therefore appear that the Commission recommend in 
the case of the second clerk of the sub-deputy agent's 
office only Rs. 10 in excess of what a clerk of the same 
grade receives in the district office. But, as a fact, the 
clerks of the Revenue, Judicial, and Civil Courts are 
much better off than those of this Department. The 
clerk in the district office commences at Rs. 40 it is 
ti'ue, but he has not onlj' one head elerk.ship in the office 
to look to. He may rise to the head clerkship of any 
one of the departments in the office; and, il a good 
man, he has before him the chance of a tchsildarship, 
or even a deputy collector.ship, besides a prospect of 
being selected for a post in the office of the Commis- 
sioner or Board of Revenue, or secretariat. For the 
collector under whom he serves and who knows liis 
merits, may become commissioner, or secretary, or 
member of the Board of Revenue, and may remember a 
really useful man. The chances of a clerk employed 
in the office of a sub-deputy opium agent are quite 
different. 

6. Now, too, that deputy collectors are being selected 
from amongst the ministerial officers, the prospects of 
this class of officers have very considerably improved. 
But even if a clerk could not rise to a gazetted 
appointment, there is such a large number of higher 
appointments in the establishments of the district ad- 
ministration in tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
that his promotion must necessarily be very much more 
rapid than a clerk in the Opium Department can expect. 
If the scheme proposed by the Commission be sanc- 
tioned in its entirety, there will be only 18 head clerk- 
ships on Rs. J 00 to Rs. 150 and a few better paid 
appointments in the offices at Ghazipur to which a 
qualified junior clerk could aspire. This limited num- 
ber cannot bear am' comparison with the number of 
higher appointments in the district administration for 
which the clerical establishment is considered eligible. 

7. The Opium Department, as at present constituted, 
is not at all popular in these provinces. No native of 
any education would think of seeking employment as a 
clerk. We, as a rule, get third-rate men with very little 
education. Considering that the standard of qualifi- 
cation is constantly rising, and having regard to tho 
fact that knowledge of the English la.nguage, not only 
of copying English word, is becoming essential in 
every office of imijortance, I am of opinion that the pay 
in the lower grades should be fixed at the rates pro- 
posed by the Commission to induce men of education 
and of good family to enter the Department. 

8. I have no knowledge how the rates proposed com- 
liare with those sanctioned for the offices .in Bengal. 
But it must be remembered that the circumstances of 
these provinces differ from those in Bengal, and that 
the salaries paid here, and not those of Bengal, must 
be the standard of comparison. 

9. I hardly understand that I am called upon to 
remark upon the allusions made by the Commission to 
the prevalence of " dustoori " among all grades. It is 
an undoubted evil, and every endeavour has been and 
is made to check it. Although endeavours should not 
be relaxed, I must state my conviction that the evil will 
never be thoroughly eradieated until the character of 
the people of India is entirely changed by the advance 
of education, and until the climate on which that 
character to some extent depends, also undergoes a 
change. 

E 4 
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App. 1. No. r,:.^ B., d;itpd Calcutta, the 2:!rd September 1884 

From C. E. Huokland, Esq., Offioiating Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower Piovinces, to the 
Seceetaky to tub Government or Bengal, Revenue 
DeiKirtmont. 

With reference to Governmbnt Order, No. 150 R., 
dated 30th ^Vpril 1884, communicating the consent of 
his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to the Board's 
taking into consideration and submitting suggestions 
for giving effect to the recommendations made by the 
late Opiu7n Commission on cerlain minor matters con- 
nected with the administration of theOpium Department, 
I am directed to state that the Board have obtained the 
opinions of the opium agents, Behar and Benares, in 
regai'd to the recommendations contained in Chapter 
IV. of the Commission's leport, ami to submit the 
following for the consideration and orders ol' Govern- 
ment. 

■2. In paragraphs 647 to 650 of their report, the Opium 
Commission discuss the present system of settlements 
and advances in the Behar and Benares (ipium agencies, 
and give their opinions as to the best means of securing 
valid engagements between the cultivators and the 
Government, and the measures that should be taken to 
compel the cultivators to keep to their engagements. 
To carry out the Commission's proposals fi-esh legisla- 
tion will, the Board observe, be necessary, and under 
these circumstances the subject docs not appear to be 
one which can bo disposed of at once. 

1). Again iu paragraph 6.^1 the Commission recom- 
mended that ordinarily one advance only should be 
given of not more than Rs. 8 per bigah plus, in cases 
where ^eaf and trash contracts are given, lis. 4 a maund 
for leaves and Rs. 16 a hundred maunds for trash, and 
that the advance should be made in August or Septem- 
ber at tbe time of settlements ; that no further advance 
should Ije made without special application for it, though 
the Commission thought it might be left to the discrc- 
Dion of the sub-deputy opium agents to make a further 
ordinary advance of Rs. 4 per bigah on special applica- 
tion being made to them if they consider the circum- 
stances of the case make it advisable that it should be 
granted. The opium agents were asked to submit their 
opinions on I be proposals made by the Commission, and 
were requested to consider the fact that in a bad season 
the system advocated by the Commission would be 
likely to cause heavy outstanding balances. 

4. The Benares agent has now reported that the 
( !ommission's recommendations represent the procedure 
followed in thi' Benares Agency, and that they are in 
aci^OTxl with his own views on tbe subject. Save under 
exceptional cireumstaiiees, Mr. Cariiac 'States, one ad- 
vance rinly is given. In exceptional cases, when the 
season is bad <n- the cultivation is uncertain, a small 
first advance is given, followed by a second advance ; 
but when this is done officers are enjoined to make 
inquiries on the s])ot and to make payments at central 
points in camp. The agent adds that as a rule there is 
little chance, save in an altogether extraordinary season, 
of balances accruing on the advance of Rs. 8 per bigah. 
The advance represents an outturn of a little ovit 1 J seer 
per Vjigah, and if the sowings are in any way near tbe 
engagements, the low average of 4 seers per bigah far 
more than covers the advance. 

6. The Beliai' agent is not, however, in favour of the 
recommendations made by the Opium Commission. He 
states that under the present system for irilgated lands 
a first advance of Rs. 5 is made and a second advance 
of Rs. 3 as soon as the condition of the crop is ascer- 
tained. He is of opinion that, if Rs. 8 per bigah is 
given as the first advance, thei-e will certainly accrue 
heavy balame? at the end of the year which will not be 
easily realised, and that there will be no inducement to 
the cultivator to tiike pains with bis cultivation, for he 
will have received the whole advance, and the balances 
will probably be double the amount which has at prescmt 
to be realised. The tendency for speculative cnltivation 
will, the agent thinks, be increased, and the present 
system of check over the cultivation will be lost. The 
present advance is said to be quite sufficient to induce 
the cultivator to undertake poppy cultivation, and no 
increase is tberefore rerpiired. For non-irrigated land 
the agent slates that an advance is made of Rs. 3-8 a 
bigali and a sei ond advance is made only when the crop 
has received several waterings. In some districts the 
oiirturn is said to be very small, and in miiny places in 
Chniiiparun insufficient to cover an advance of Rs. 3. 
The agent also reports that som(^ khattadars, who were 
consulted on the advisability of an advance of Rs. 8, 



expressed their unwillingness to take such a sum, aa 
they considered it might lead to great difficulties. 

6" In respect of the Commission's proposal that poppy 
leaves should be paid for at Rs. 4 a maund, the agent 
reports that the price at present paid in some districts 
is Rs. .5 pel- maund, and that to reiluc-e it to Rs. 4 would 
probably tend to diminish the outturn. Under the 
circumstances therefore, and in view of the opinion 
expressed by the Behar agent, the Board presume the 
Opiutn Commission's recommendations in paragraph 651 
of their rei)ort can hai-dly be given effect to, so far as 
concerns the Behar Agency, and they are of opinion that 
it would be wiser to adhere to the present plan. 

7. In paragraph 652 the Commission record their 
I'ccommendations with regard to the manner in which 
the money for advances to the cultivators should be 
provided and the places where and the time at which 
the advances should be made. The Board, I am to say, 
see no objection to the proposal to abolish the opium 
officers' ti-easuries, and they would also recommend 
that the other proposals in this paragraph may be 
introduced by reading " the Board'' for " the Director- 
General." 

8. In paragraph 653 the Commission submit their 
views in regard to the manner in which the opium 
measurements should be conducted. The Board are of 
ophiion that the question whether chains should be used 
instead of poles, as suggested by the Commission, is 
one that may be left to the agents to settle, and they 
wouhi also recommend that the form of field register, 
as propo.-ed by the Commission, may be adopted in l)oth 
the agencies. 

9. Witli reference to the Commission's proposals in 
paragraph 654. I am to say that the Board would support 
the recommendation that sub-deputy agents should be 
furnished with copies of the revenue field registers and 
field maps. The plan of not employing temporary 
surveyors will, however, depend entirely on the orders 
passed by Government on the proposal to increase the 
Kothce establishments. With regard to the proposal to 
introduce village opium maps into the Behar Agency, 
the agent who was asked to leport on the subjcc't writes 
as follows : — 

" The plan adopted in the Benares Agency of mapping 
each pergunnah separately w;is found to be unsuited 
to the circumstances of this agency, where lands of 
pei-gannahs are so mixed ; accordingly instructions 
were first issued for the preparation of a illage maps ; 
this too was found inconvenient. Next, instructions 
were issued in a.ccorjanoe with Government orders of 
the yeai- 1880, to pi-efiare block majis showing extent of 
cultivation in each khatta in colours on a scale of 1 inch 
for every .'lO bighiis ; the villages comjirised in the block 
were then serially inimbered and zillahdari beats were 
shown. Registers in the prescrib'd foi-m were also 
opened in connexion with these maps. The Ijlcciv maps 
are retained in the office of the sub-deputy. Zillahdari 
maps are yearly supplied to the agent's office, together 
with the register which shows by comparison the area 
of culti^'ation of each zillah, the outturn, the number of 
licenses, and the a\erage per bigah." 

Piom the above it will be seen that a system of 
opium-maps and field-registers has already been 
introduced into the Behar Agency, and the Board 
presume that no further action is required in connexion 
with this matter. 

10. I am to say that the Board would also recom- 
mend, in the case of the discovery of unlicensed culti- 
vation, the adoption of the procedure set out in 
paragraph 656 of the Opium Commission's Report. 
The rules regarding such cultivation are laid down in 
paragraph 17a, page 23, of the " Opium Manual," and 
do not differ materially from the Commission's 
recommendations. 

11. With reference to paragraph 656 of the Report, I 
am to say that, in view of the opinion expressea by the 
Commission therein, the Board have directed the dis- 
continuance of the preparation of taidads in the Behar 
Agency, and the Board trust that their action may be 
approved by the Government. 

12. Paragraphs 657 to 664 of the Commission's 
Report treat of the subject of the remission of out- 
standing balances. This matter has already formed, the 
subject of a separate correspondence with Government, 
and the Board's views have been fally expressed in 
their letter No. .'i5b., dated 19th January last, to 
Government. The orders of the Government of India 
are now awaited on the subject. 

13. In regard to paragraph 665, 1 am to say that the 
Board would recommend the suggestion of the Com- 
mission, that, as a rule, extraordinary adxances should 
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be made for the construction of wells only, and that 
they should require the sanction of the agents; but 
that they would leave to the Director -General a dis- 
cretion to make extraordinary advances i'or other pur- 
poses than wells, " tho Boai'd" being read for the 
Director-General, Extraordinary advances, the Beh:ir 
agent reports, are never made for any other purpose 
than the construction of wells. The Benares agent 
also states that only in special cases, such as after a 
famine or bad cattle disease, would he authorise the 
sub-deputy agents to submit special applications, and 
would consider such cases, and sanction advances 
according to circumstances. 



No. 173 B., dated Calcutta, the 6th March 188.5. 

From 0. E. BucKLANi), Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to tho 
Secretaky to the Government of Bengal, Revenue 
Department. 

With reference to Government Order No. 150 T. R., 
dated 30th April last, communicating the consent of 
his ilonour the Lieutenant-Governor to the Board 
taking into consideration and submitting suggestions 
for giving efl'eot to the recommendations made by the 
late Opium Commission on certain minor matters con- 
nected with the administration of the Opium Depart- 
ment, I am directed by the Board of Revenue to sub- 
mit, for the orders of Government, the following 
suggestions in connexion with the Commission's 
proposals in Chapter V. of their Report. 

2. In paragraph 667 of their Report the Opium Com- 
mission recommended that trash should be paid for at 
the rate of 12 annas a maund in both agencies, and that 
an attempt should be made in Behar to obtain contracts 
for the delivery of trash at the factory. For trash 
delivered at the sub-agenoy head-quarters under the 
system which prevails at present in Behar, the Com- 
mission thought that six annas per maund would be a 
fair price, the conveyance charges from the village to 
the sub-agency being paid as now by Government. 
Both opium agents were asked to consider the Opinm 
Commission's recommendations, and to furnish the 
Board with their opinion whether the increased rate is 
necessary. 

3. The Benares agent has reported that his principal 
assistant does not consider the enhanced rate recom- 
mended by tbe Opium Commission necessary; the 
agent, however, looking to the fact that the trash con- 
tracts are no longer popular, and to the great import- 
ance of the trash supply, is in favour of the concession. 

The Behar agent reports that everywhere it is ad- 
mitted there is at present a difficulty in getting trash 
for the following reasons : — 

(a) because it forms a valuable manure for the fields, 

and the cultivators are loath to part with it ; 
(6) because the cultivator is insufficiently paid for its 

cartage ; 
(c) because deductions are made for impurities, 
which materially lessen the amount which is paid 
to the cultivators ; 
{d} because some khattadars take the trash from the 
cultivators and regard it as their perquisite, appro- 
priating all the payments ; therefore the cultivator 
takes no interest in preserving it ; 
(e) because payments are deferred, and such deferred 

payments seldom reach the cultivators ; 
(/) because the cost of three pies per maund per koss 

allowed for carriage is too low. 
The opinion of the majority of the sub-deputy opium 
agents is that if the cultivators were better paid they would 
supply the trash readily; the officers are unanimou s against 
the employment of contractors, who, it is said, to pro- 
tect themselves against deduction for impurities, would 
be led to pay low prices, and thus leave themselves a wider 
margin between the price paid to the cultivator and 
that received from Government. It is also said that 
contractors could only buy through khattadars, who 
would benefit as well as the contractors, but the culti- 
vator would be in the same position as at present. 

4. The agent states that at present difficulty is ex- 
perienced in procuring trash, and that after a careful 
consideration of the matter, the best course seems to be 
that the sub-deputies nearest to the head-quarters 
should arrange for the largest quantities, that they 
should make advances to the khattadars for trash, and 
contract for the delivery of good trash at six annas a 
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maund for good, and four annas a maund for inferior 
quality, plus the charges of carriage to be fixed by 
each sub-deputy agent, the trash to be weighed and 
examined at tho nearest weighing-shed and passed by 
the Bub-dcputy opium agent. The agent recommends 
that tliis course should be followed, and that it should 
be widely proclaimed that the khattadars are authorised 
to buy trash. I am to state that tbe average extra ex- 
penditure, if the increased price were given, would 
amount in Behar to Rs. 2,726-14, and in Benares to 
Rs. 3,609-6 ; and to recommend that tho proposals of the 
Opium Commission to riiisc the price of trash may be 
sanctioned. 

6. The suggestion in the latter part of paragraph 668 
of the Oommission's Report, that care should be taken 
at every step of the suoceesive processes of weighmont 
to guard against the possibility of fi'aud or mistake, to 
protect the assamee from illegal exaction, and to 
satisfy him that he is being fairly and equitably dealt 
with, is, I am happy to say, a matter that can bo dealt 
with by the opium agents. 

6. With regard to the Commission's proposals con- 
tained in paragraphs 669 to 671 of their Report, I am 
to state that the Benares agent reports that they follow 
his own views and recommendations. He does not, 
however, state how many kothees will be required, and 
where they should be located. The Behar agent 
reports that the want of weighing-sheds is the great 
want within the Behar Agency ; that the distances 
which some of the cultivators have to travel to get their 
opium weighed is great, and the exertion required in 
their journeys renders the cultivation unpopular ; and 
he recommends the construction of 13 new weighing- 
sheds. I am to state that the Board approve generally 
of the Commission's recommendations to provide addi- 
tional weighing-sheds in both agencies, and have 
requested the Benares agent to state how many new 
sheds will be required, and where they should be 
erected ; and as the suggestion made by the Behar 
agent for 13 more weighing-sheds appears to the Board 
extravagant and quite beyond the Commission's sug- 
gestions at the beginning of paragraph 671 of their 
Report, that officer has also been called upon to con. 
sider the point again, and to submit further recommen- 
dations as to the number of weighing-sheds required by 
him. A further report will be submitted on receipt of 
this information. 

7. The Board would invite the attention of Govern- 
ment to the remarks of the Opium Commission in 
paragraph 669 of their Report regarding the treatment 
of the Opinm Department in respect of the establish- 
ment of weighing stations by both the civil and the 
military authorities, and to the remedy proposed in 
paragraph 670 of their Report. 

8. In paragraph 672 of their Report the Commission 
recommend (1) the payment of transit allowances under 
certain conditions to the opium cultivators, and (2) the 
exemption of cultivators, taking opinru to weighment 
stations, from payment of tolls at public ferries and 
bridges. I am to state that both agents were consulted 
with regard to these proposals, and a report on the 
subject was called for. It was, however, at the same 
time pointed out to the agent that the Board were of 
opinion that if the second of the above proposals was 
carried out, it would be likely to cause considerable 
friction between district officers and the Opium Depart- 
ment. The measure, the Board thought, was certain 
from its very nature to be viewed with dislike by 
district magistrates, leading, as it must, to a reduction 
in the priers ofi'ered by contractors at the annual bids. 
Complaints from the contractors and the opium culti- 
vators would, it was considered, be of constant occur- 
rence, resulting in making the Opium Department 
extremely unpopular with district officers. It was 
suggested by the Board that it would be much simpler 
to let the charge in question be added to the transit 
allowance account. The bridges and ferries that culti- 
vators travelling upon any of the main roads in a district 
would have to pass over must, the Board were of opinion, 
be well known to the local opium officers, and the mere 
addition of tolls to the payment to be made on account 
of transit allowance would cause no delay or difficulty. 
The agents were requested to consider the above re- 
marks in furnishing the reports called for in connexion 
with the Oommission's recommendations. 

9. The Board have now received the reports called 
for from the agents. With regard to the payment of 
transit allowances to the cultivators, the Behar agent 
states that such a measure would lead to complications 
and disputes, and would only be popular with the 
amlah. The payments, Mr. Kemble reports, would be 
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in such infinitesimal sums that they would never reach 
the assamees. The exclusion of fractions of a seer in 
the accounts would, moreover, be misunderstood by the 
cultivators, and would lead to complications and 
jealousies, and would be a bar to a large number of 
small cultivators who stand most in need of assistance, 
receiving any allowance. The plunder by the amlah, 
already excessive, would, the agent thinks, be increased. 
To make the ^.scheme of any practical use, he is of 
opinion that steps should .be taken to see that an allow- 
ance, however small, proportionate to the distance 
travelled, was paid to each cultivator. This would, 
however, involve most minute calculations, and is not 
recommended by the agent. Mr. Kemble is also of 
opinion that the modified scheme proposed by the Com- 
mission will in no way tend to make the cultivation of 
poppy more popular with the ryots. The extra allow- 
ance, it is stated, might reach the hands of the 
khattadars, but it would never reach the individual 
cultivators. No change in this direction, the agent 
thinks, is necessary. Travelling allowances have never 
been asked for nor expected, and the want of them has 
never been considereil a grievance. Mr. Kemble is of 
opinion that when the cultivation of poppy ceases to be 
popular, and falls off in consequence, there is only one 
remedy which can be of any use, and that is raising the 
price paid to the cultivators for the crude drug. Mr. 
Kemble also is not in favour of the Commission's recom- 
mendation to exempt cultivators from payment of tolls 
at public ferries and bridges. The concession, he 
states, though it would load to fewer complications than 
the payment of tiansit allowances, would be very dis- 
tasteful to the local committees, and might be con- 
sidered illegal if the scheme for local self-government 
be fully carried out. The exemption, moreover, of all 
poppy cultivators from payment of tolls would no doubt 
very consideraly reduce the receipts of the local funds. 
10. The Benares agent states that the transit allow- 
ance will be very popular with the cultivators, and will 
equalise the position of men in all divisions. The cost 
of the scheme is estimated by the agent at Es. 65,000, 
or an average of Re. 1-4 per maund of produce. This 
calculation is, however, only a rough one ; a correct 
estimate cannot be arrived at unless the deliveries and 
distances for each single district are worked oat. Mr. 
Oarnac has also furnished the Board ^vith figures, from 
which it appears that in the seven sub-agencies in 
which transit allowances are now paid the amount 
disbursed last year on this account amounted to 
Bs. :!l,108-4— 7, or an average of Be. 1-0-9 per maund, 
being 3 annas 3 pie less than the estimated rate 
according to the Commission's proposals. This proposed 
increase may, on the whole, the agent states, be con- 
sidered sufiioient to insure the oljject aimed at by the 
Commission, and would be popular among those culti- 
vators to whom the grant of transit allowances has not 
hitherto been accorded. But if the rule is introduced 
limiting payments on this account to those who reside 
beyond a i-adius of 10 miles from the weighing-shed, a 
considerable number of cultivators in the Ghazipore 
Division will, the agent states, be deprived of the 
allowance. The Ghazipore cultivators, it is said, have 
from time immemorial drawn a small allowance, even 
when carrying their opium only a mile from their 
houses ; and it would be, the agent thinks, undesirable 
to change a system that has so long prevailed, causing, 
as it must, much discontent among a valuable and 
influential class of cultivators. Mi-. Carnac is also of 
opinion that even in the case of these cultivators who 
have not hitherto enjoyed this allowance, the strict 
adoption of the 10-mile rule would have its drawbacks, 
and that instead of the good effect of the Commission's 
recommendation being universal, the proposed change 
might cause no inconsiderable heartburning and dis- 
content. The agent accordingly recommends that if 
the system of transit allowances is extended to all 
districts, it should also bo extended to all cultivators; 
those living near the place of weighiaent receiving an 
allowance at a low rate, calculated in proportion to the 
rate projjosed for those living at 10 and 16 miles 
from the opium centre. The rates proposed by the 
agent are as follows : — 

Es. a, p. -^"^ , 
'^ maund 



1 to ■". mill 


es 1 pie iior 


seer 




- 3 
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6 to 10 „ 


2 „ 
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11 to 15 ., 


3 „ 






- 10 





ieto20 ,, 


'> .. 






1 4 





21to2.^ ,, 


9 ,, 






- 1 14 





26 to 30 ,, 


1 anna 






2 8 





31 to 35 „ 


1 anna and 3 


pie 


per seer 3 2 





36 to 40 „ 


1 ,, 


6 


?l 


3 12 





41 to 45 „ 


1 „ 


9 


f 1 


,, 4 6 






According to the above, the average rate would, be 
Es. 2 per maund, and the approxi- 

'The average outtnrn ^ ^ calculated on 52,000* 

fov the past 10 years. ^^^^^,_ j^g. i,04,000. The actual 

increased cost would, however, amount to about 
Es. 74,000, as about Es. 30.000 arc stated to be the 
annual amount now paid on account of transit allow- 
.■mces to the cultivators. 

The Benares agent also states that the exemption of 
culti\ators from tolls is desirable, and has his strong 
support. The achemc, he thinks, if introduced, will 
remove all difficulty. 

11. It will be seen from the above that the two agents 
hold directly opposed views in regard to the desira- 
bility of carrying out the recommendations made in 
paragraph 672 of the Opium Commission's Eeport, and 
the Board, I am to say, can see no reason why one 
hard-and-fast rule should be made applicaljle to the 
cultivators in both provinces, considei'ing what a 
marked distinction there is in the system of cultivation 
in the two agencies. In the Behar Agency, where 
opium is cultivated under the khattadari system, the 
agent is of opinion that the proposed allowance, 
amounting to 2 pice per seer, would not make any 
sensible addition to the actual profits of the cultivator. 
It is the kind of allowance from which the amlah would 
be certain to take their pickings, and the srcall balance 
would probably never get beyond the khattadar, who 
would consider it a legitimate addition to his perqui- 
sites. In the Benares Agency the circumstances are 
diflerent. In some divisions a transit allowance is 
already given, and the syatem is found to work well. 
The cultivation is assameewar, and there is no difficulty 
experienced in giving each cultivator the amount he is 
entitled to according to the distance travelled by him. 
Taking into consideration the views expressed by the 
agents, and the dilference of system in the two agencies, 
the Board are disposed to recommend that the system 
of granting transit allowances should be extended to the 
whole of the Benares Agency, but with the modification 
proposed by Mr. Carnac. Tlie withdrawal of the allow- 
ance from those cultivators whose homes are within a 
radius of 10 miles from th? weighing-shed in districts 
where a transit allowance has been drawn from time 
immemorial, without reference to the distance the 
cultivator might have had to tra-\-ol, would, the Board 
have little doubt, be a cause of much discontent, and 
they would therefore recommend for the entire 
Benares Agency the adoption of the scale of rates pro- 
posed by the agent and quoted in paragraph 10 of this 
letter. 

12. For the Behar Agency the Board would accept 
the agent's view, that no such allowance as that recom- 
mended by the Opium Commission is necessary. It 
may, the Board think, be fairly assumed that the allow- 
ance, if granted, would never reach the actual cultivator, 
and would therefore not affect any view he maj- enter- 
tain as to the profitable character of opium cultivation. 
A Bsuming that the allowance is not likely to go beyond 
the pocket of the khattadar, it seems unnecessary to add 
to his unrecognised profits, which, as stated by the 
Commission, already include a cess of 12 annas to 
Es. 2-8 per bigah of cultivation. 

13. As regards the exemption of cultivators taking 
o])ium to weighnieut stations from the jiayment of tolls 
at public ferries and bridges, I am to state that the 
Board are not prepared to recommend any concession 
of the kind. Such a measure could not, the Board 
think, be insisted on without an alteration in the exist- 
ing Acts, which do not give the Government power to 
grant ;my such concession. The exemption would 
seriously affect the i-eceipts at many ferries, and would 
bo an exceedingly unpopular measure with local officers 
and with local committees. Its enforcement would 
moreover lead to (•on^tallt disputes certain to produce 
friction between the district and departmental officers, 
which would be very undesirable. If it is considered 
desirable to make good to the opium cultivators the 
charges incurred as tolls at ferries, it should, the Board 
think, be arranged for by adding the charge to the 
transit allowance ; but the Board are inclined to doubt 
■whether the concession is one really called for or that 
Would lie much appreciated bj' the cultivator, and they 
do not therefore support the Commission's proposals on 
this point. 

14. As the Behar agent is in favour of their intro- 
duction , he has been directed to introduce into the Behar 
Agency the rules in force in the Benares Agency for 
operations preliminary to weighments as recommended 
by the Opium Commission in paragraph 673 of their 
report. 
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IS. in paragraph 674 of their report the Commission 
suggest that each individual cultivator should be paid 
for the opium he delivers, and in paragraph 676 they 
reconamond that three European officers, two permanent 
and one temporary, should bo employed at r;ioh place of 
weighment for the reasons stated by the Comiaissioii. 
They also recommend the temporary employment of 
three clerks on Ru. 50 each, and that the weighments 
and payments should be made kothee by kothee in suc- 
cession. The opium agents were requested to furnish 
the Board with their remarks on the Commission's 
recommendations. The Benares agent states that the 
recommendations follow the system introduced by him- 
self. The proposals, he says, include a considerable 
increase of establishnient, to which he gladly subscribes, 
as the work at weighments at present is very heavy ; 
and he proposes to try the new rules tentatively in one 
or two divisions next year, and to report further after 
giving them a practical trial. 

16. The Bchar agent reports that all the officers of 
the agenc}- attach the greatest importance to the 
principle that each individual cultivator should at the 
time of delivery be paid for the opium which he delivers. 
The assameewar principle is acknowledged to be the 
best that can be devised, but the khattadari system has 
become so firmly established that he feels the need of 
great caution in proposing a procedure which in practice 
might break down. He states that a reform is im- 
peratively called for, but the question is how it may 
best be effected. The proposal of the Commission, it is 
said, strikes at the I'oot of the present system. The 
agent states that the proposal of the Commission to 
increase the rate of commission payable to khattadars 
will prevent a change in their relation to zemindars and 
to Grovernment ; but if payments are suddenly made 
assameewar, it is feared the khattadars will no longer 
have the power to realise balances that may become due 
to Government, or the money due to themselves. In 
certain cases, it is said, paymentwould have to be made 
to the khattadars ; for many cultivators, such as the 
widows, the aged, and the indebted entrust their opium 
to the khattadar, who delivers it and receives payment 
on account. In the final settlements too the khattadar 
is the receiver of all balances due to the cultivate!- ; he 
ascertains the result of the final purrukh at this go- 
down, and conveys the information to the village, so 
that even if the payment were made separately to each 
assamee, j'et practicallj' some of the money would still 
pass through the khattadar's hands. Again, the 
assamees of the Beliar Agency are said to have become 
so accustomed to trusting the khattadars in every 
matter of account that it is doubtful if they would all 
willingly receive payment independently of the khat- 
tadars, without some preliminary introduction to a new 
system. The Commission's proposals, the agent writes, 
might be introduced gradually in the following manner. 
As each pot passes the scales, and the quantity of 
opium weighed out and the amount due, less the 
previous advance, is entered in the register, a payment 
order might be given to each assamee delivering the 
opium ; when the weighments of each khatta are com- 
pleted, the mutsuddee would total the payments for the 
khatta and enter it in his register of totals. The 
account wonld also then be stamped " paid " by the 
European assistant, and taken to the treasurer, who 
would pay the amount to the khattadar. Each khattadar 
would be instructed to bring his account, together with 
all his cultivators and their pay order tickets, before the 
gomashta of his kothee, who should be held responsible 
that the disbursement of separate payments is made by 
the khattadar in his presence to each assamee after 
settlement of account. 

17. I am to state that the Board are of opinion that 
there will be considerable difficulty at first in intro- 
ducing the assameewar system, but when introduced it 
will assuredly become popular, as the evils of the 
khattadari system are patent to everybody in Bohar. 
The Board do not see how the payments can be made 
assameewar and the settlements and advances for culti- 
vation khattadari at the same time. If this were done, 
the contingency of certain payments baring still to be 
made through the khattadar would continue to exist, 
and a double system of the kind could not succeed. 
The proposal of the- Behar agent for gradually intro- 
ducing the Commission's proposals would not, the Board 
are aifraid. secure the desired result. The Ichattadar 
and his assamees have probably innumerable debtor and 
creditor accounts to adjust, separate from the opium 
account, and it can scarcely be directed that all these 
should be gone into and adjusted in the presence, and 
on the responsibility of, the opium gomashta ; and the 



khattadar with a persoiial deniand on an assamee is not 
likely to let the latter secure the full amount of his 
due for opium, on the chance of future recovery of his 
own claims upon the man. The Board are therefore of 
opinion that if there is to be a change, that change will 
have to be in its entirety and immediate throughout 
the present system, and I am to request the orders of 
Government upon the subject. 

18. With regard to the proposals of the opium Com- 
mission, contained in paragraph 676 of the report, the 
Behar agent states that it would not be possible for one 
treasurer to make separate payments so as to keep pace 
with the weighments, and he shows that it would occupy 
nearly three days to pay for the weighments of a 
single day. The agent also states that the agency 
officers unanimously express the opinion that the whole 
work of weighment will be delayed if the Commission's 
recommendation to work only six scales and confine 
the weighments to 1,500 pots a day is adopted. This 
delay, it is feared, will tempt the cultivators to sell 
their opium to smugglers, or they would lose it by 
theft ; each day's delay would also raise the consistence, 
and thereby be a loss to Government, and retard the 
settlement of accounts. The agent would rather 
employ more supervising agriicy and facilitate the 
work. It is said that it is feared that any sudden 
change in the number of scales would lead to discontent 
among the cultivators, who have been accustomed to a 
more rapid system of working. The agent thinks that 
when more weighment sheds have been constructed, 
and each shed is placed in charge of a competent 
asfcistant, and all are working at the same time, it will 
be possible to reduce the number of pot weighments ; 
till then he recommends tbafc one European assistant 
be employed for every sis scales, and that the weigh- 
ments, instead of being held at each kothee in succes- 
sion as recommended by the Commission, should be 
made simultaneously, each kothee being visited by the 
sub-deputy to determine doubtful cases of purrukh, 
and to decide all disputes. The agent also proposes to 
have a clerk on Rs. 25 for each scale, instead of a clerk 
on Ks. 50 for every two scales as proposed by the Opium 
Commission, for the following reasons :^ 

(1.) The noise and hubbub at the weighments are dis- 
tracting, and the mohurrir often becomes confused 
if Ids attention is occupied with two scales. 

(2.) If a mistake occurs at one scale, the work of both 
scales will be. stopped till it is rectified, for the 
clerk must attend to the mistake. 

(3.) The work of a scale is often stopped because the 
assamee who has previously weighed his opium 
with a kutcha weight cannot understand why the 
weighment should be less with a pucca-weight, and 
it takes a few minutes to explain it to him. 

19. With regard to the employment of European as- 
sistants to conduct the weighments, I am to state that 
the opium agent of Behar has been requested to report 
how many extra assistants would be required for weigh- 
ments as compared with the present number. The 
Board are, however, of opinion that -with more weigh- 
ment-sheds there would be no difficulty whatever for 
the sub-deputy opium agent to make arrangements by 
notice beforehand for the dates on which weighments 
would be taken up at the several kothees and weighing- 
sheds separately in turn. The sub-deputy opium 
agent and his assistants could all attend each weigh- 
ment-shed together. The agent has also been requested 
to report how many extra assistants will be required if 
this plan were adopted. With regard to the agent's 
proposal to employ a clerk on Rs. 25 per month for 
each scale instead of a clerk on Rs. 50 per month for 
every two scales as proposed by the Opium Commission, 
I am to state that the Board see no objection to this 
change; and I am to recommend that the proposals 
contained in paragraph 676 of the Commission's report 
may bo introduced throughout both agencies at once 
before the ensuing weighments. 

20. In ]iaragraph 077 of their report the Opium Com- 
mission recommend that the pay of the native tem- 
porary establishment employed at weighments should 
be increased, and the members of the establishment 
more judiciously selected ; also that the native purkhea 
should be appointed by the agent. With reference to 
these recommendations, the agents were asked to submit 
a statement showing the number of temporary mohurirs, 
dandidars, and karkhannias employed during the 
weighments at each place of weighment, and the period 
for which they are employed, together with the pay 
drawn by them, as well as the increased cost that would 
have to be incurred if the Commission's proposals were 
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ment which shows that the increased cost that would 
have to be incurred if the Ccmmission's proposals were 
adopted is estimated to amount to Ks. 3,648-2-2 only 
per annum, and as the increase is small, the Board 
recommend that the proposals of the Commission, so 
far as they ooncei-u the Benares Agency, may be 
sanctioned. As the statement submitted by the Behar 
agent does not give the information required, he has 
been requested to submit a proper statement, and a 
further report on this point will be submitted to 
Government. 

21. With reference to the recommendation contained 
in paragraph 678 of the Commission's report that the 
tagars shoiild be of uniform size and weight, I am to 
state that both agents have been desired by the Board 
to have the Commission's recommendations carefully 
and strictly carried out during the next weighments. 
The Benares agent states that effect has already been 
given to the Opium Commission's views. In fact, it 
has been the rule in the agency to check and examine 
the tagars in use, and to return them to the Grhaziporc 
factory when necessary. He adds that care will be 
taken that all are in thorough order by the next year. 
The Behar agent reports that steps have been taken 
to carry out the recommendations of the Opium 
Commission. 

22. The Commission recommend, in paragraph 679 of 
their report, that particulars of the opium should be 
entered in the miniature license at the time of weigh- 
ments, and that the classification sheet in the Behar 
Agency should be written up in the manner now in use 
in the Benares Agency. The Board drew the Behar 
agent's attention to paragraph 649 of the Commissioner's 
report, and inquired whether there is any objection to 
the introduction into the Behar Agency of miniature 
licenses such as are in use in the Benares Agency, and 
if not, what steps are necessary to give eft'ect to the 
Commission's recommendations. That officer reports 
that the system of miniature licenses was tried in the 
Behar Agency under two selected officers. The result 
of the experiment wau that the ryots disliked the 
arrangement, left the license in the hands of the khat- 
tadar.s, and regarded it as a hardship that they should 
have to keep the licenses which they could neither read 
nor understand. He states that an attempt was made 
to measure the field and check the licenses, with the 
result that the cultivators could not be found when it 
was attempted to fill up the miniature licenses with the 
weight of the opium, and the delay was so great that 
the work fell rapidly into ai-rears. It was found that so 
long as the arrangements for cultivation were made 
khattadari, the proposed miniature license procedure 
would not answer. The agent states that under the 
khattadari system the proposal will not work. The 
khattadar is really the means of keej)iug up the culti- 
vation, and many would not undertake the cultivation 
unless under the influence of the khattadar. The agent 
adds that the present system is one to which the culti- 
vators cling ; and as they have no care for the legal 
aspect and are quite indifferent to valid engagements, 
they will take readily to a paper procedure, which has 
no pecuniary value for them, but which necessitates 
some trouble and exertion. The agent points out that 
the miniature licenses were introducedinto the Benares 
Agency to put a stop to unauthorised cultiviition, as it 
was found that the total area undoi' poppy cultivation 
was very often in excess of the area for which licenses 
had been granted, and fields were found under cultiva- 
tion which were not even mentioned in the licenses ; and 
he states that there is no evidonoe thii.t illicit cultivation 
is carried on in Behar, but he admits that more direct 
relation with the cultivator is desirable. 

2y. Mr. Metoalf, while officiating as agent, re- 
. _ ^ m 7 / ported tlial a valid contract 

might be entered into m 
(ohverso.) the following manner : — 

'^'-'-""- The khattadar shall pre- 

Kiimbn-oUiiTase— Sent a petition ((in a litho- 

graphed'*' form to be siipplicd 
Hnh-Biimin Opium Afftut. |jy the agency free) from 
(IlevLTse.) ^^°^ cultivator, on whose 

behalf he is acting, asking 
for a license ; the khattadar 
shall fill up the ai'ca to be 
cultivated, and thoprobaljle 
outturn of opium. The form 
of jjctition shall on tliu 
reverse contain a foi'm of 
license which shall be rati- 
fied by the sub-deputy, and 
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may be filed in his office. This plan, he stated, will 
save clerical labour, and be intelligible to the cultivator. 
A ticket in the form given on the margin, bearing a 
serial number to correspond with the number on the 
license, shall be given to each cultivator, the ticket to 
be produced at the weighment, and the quantity of 
opium weighed and the price to be paid shall be entered 
on the back, which shall then be stamped "pay" by 
the assistant in charge of the weighments. 

24. I am to state that it seems to the Board essential 
that there should be a valid engagement with the 
cultivator as required by law ; it also seems necessary, 
if assameewar payments are to be introduced, that the 
system of miniature licenses should be simultaneously 
adopted. The Board would attach more weight to the 
views of the Opium Commission than to those of the 
oflBciating agent, and they accordingly propose, if the 
suggested assameewar system meets with the approval 
of the Government, to issue orders for the introduction 
of the system of miniature licenses into the Behar 
Agency. 

3.5. In paragraph 680 of their report the Commission 
recommend that iodine test should be applied in all the 
sub-agencies, and that a tester on Es. 1,5 a month should 
be annually appointed by the agent to each sub-agency 
during the weighment season. It will be seen ^ from 
paragraph 301 of the Commission's report that this test 
is carried out as a general rule throughout the Benares 
Agency, but in Behar, in the Patna Sub- Agency only. 
There are now 26 sub-agenoie.'^ ; the cost of the testers 
would therefore amount to Bs. 390 a month, or, say, for 
about three months, Es. 1,170. As this amount is not 
large, and as the Board can sanction the employment of 
temporary establishments, they propose, with the ap- 
proval of Government, to direct the opium agents to 
carry out the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission. 

26. The agents were also asked by the Board if they 
had any objection to the adoption of the Commission's 
proposal, contained in paragraph 681 of their report, 
that inferior opium should be separately challaued. As 
the agents have no objection to the proposal, the 
Benares agent thinking it on the contrary a good one, 
the Board have directed them to adopt the Commission's 
recommendation. 

27. The Board have also directed the agents to carry 
out the suggestion in paragraph 682 of the Commission's 
report, that the surface of the opium in the jar should 
be smoothed. The Benares agent has informed the 
Board that orders were issued before the past weigh- 
ments on this subject, and the practice is observed in 
the agency ; and the Behar agent has stated that steps 
have been taken to carry out these orders. 

28. In paragraphs 68o and 684 of their report the 
Opium Commission recommend that the receipts of 
khui'cha or of khurchaii by the lumberdar,s should be 
entirely stopped, and the commission paid to them by 
Government should be raised from Rs. 1 to Rs. 4 per 
maund. With regard to this recommendation, I am to 
state that the maximum amount of khurchan allowed to 
lumberdars was fixed by the Board in 1876 at 14 chit- 
tacks per maund of opium. The levy of khurchan from 
the cultivators by the lumberdars is said to be distaste- 
ful to the former; and the cost to Government on 
account of the commission of Es. 1 per maund is said 
to amount to Rs. 1,00,OUO a year. The enhanced rate 
of commission now recommended will therefore entail 
an additional cost of Rs. i!, 00,000 a year on Govern- 
ment. As this recommendation involves considerable 
increase of expenditure, the Board would await the 
orders of the Government of India on the Commission's 
report before making any recommendation on this 
matter. 

29. From paragraph 8.5ii of their report it will be seen 
that the Opium Commis.slou are of opinion that if the 
recommendations in paragraph 680 of their report are 
carried out, there is no necessity for the second iodine 
tost at the factory, and they recommended that it should 
Ije discontiuui'd. The Board, however, doubt the 
advisability of this measure, and would not at present 
take any steps in the matter. 

30. With reference to paragraph 680 of the Com- 
mission's report, I am to state that both opium agents 
were directed by the Board to take steps at once for 
giving effect to the Commission's recommendations on 
the subject of the jars and baskets used for conveying 
opium from the weighment stations to the sudder 
factory. The Benares agent states that the subject has 
received attention on various occasions, and specimen 
jars and baskets have been supplied to the divisions, 
and new sets will again be forwarded. He also states 
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that annually the condition of jars and baskets supplied 
by each sub-division is reported on by the principal 
assistant, and the subject is reviewed by the agent. 
The Behar agent reports that steps have been taken to 
carry out the Board's orders. 

31. In paragraph 687 of their report the Commission 
recommend that payment in fall at weighment time 
should not be made, but that whole rupees should be 
paid, the balance in annaa and pies being kept in hand 
until the final adjustments. The question of paying 

the cultivators in full for 

Qoo l°^"'^* *?allT™™?';=V?'°- their opium at weighment 
392 B., dated 9th August 1873. . . , r • , j. 

Boai-d to Government, No. time has, I am to point out, 
400 B., dated 12th Aumst 1873. already formed the subject of 
a.^Tm^7^,^im°- '''''"" correspondence* between the 
Government and the Board. 
The Board approve the Commission's suggestion and 
would recommend its adoption. 

32. The Opium Commission in paragraph 688 of 
their report recommend that payment for opium at 
weighment time should be made according to the 
purrukhing officer's classification ; and that opium of 
Class I. (awalj should be paid for at weighments at the 
rate of Rs. 5, and that 4 annas a seer should be added 
or deducted for each class above or below Class I. The 
Benares agent reports that after fully considering the 
matter and consulting some of the sub-deputy opium 
agents, he is of opinion that where the ofiioers are 
experienced the proposal may be carried out without 
difficulty or an.'ciety ; where, however, an officer is 
inexperienced, which under the present system of 
appointing comparatively inexperienced assistants to 
weigh opium is often the case, there might be a danger 
of his over-purrukhing, and thus causing considerable 
balances within his charge ; and the cultivator, once 
paid at high rate for his opium, would be very dis- 
contented at having to refund because it was found out 
at the factory that the assistant had over-estimated the 
consistence of the drug. Mr. Carnao states that if the 
Commission's suggestion regarding the increase of the 
European stafi were adopted, this danger would be 
removed, as the purrukh would then be done by the 
sub-deputy opium agent. The Behar agent reports 
the present practice is to pay Es. 5 a seer at the 
weighing-shed for all consistencies above 69°, the 
more accurate test of consistency being determined at 
the sudder factory. He does not think it safe to make 
the sub-deputy agents purrukh the final test; for 
instances are numerous where opium condemned at 
the weighments is found to be thoroughly good at 
the I'actory, and opium passed by the sub-deputy 
agents is found at the factory to be adulterated. It is 
also said that the ryots have greater faith in the 
factory purrukh ;than in the classification of the 
weighing officer, and sometimes cultivators take their 
opium direct to the factory to be tested, and that 
there would be a universal feeling of dissatisfaction if 
the weighing-shed purrukh were te be final. The 
agent shows that the rates proposed to be paid are 
higher than the rates sanctioned for the several 
degrees of consistency, and states that if opium paid 
for at Es. 6-12 is found to be worth only Es. 10-6, 
there must be a greater or less amount of balances to 
recover, and this could not be done easily. He states 
that calculations show it would be safer for the 
present to pay Es. 5-2 instead of Rs. 5-4> recommended 
by the Commission for Class IXI. (73°, 74°, and 75°), 
Es. 6-6 for Class IXI. (76°, 77°, and 78°) instead of 
Es. 5-8 ; and Es. 6-8 for Class IXI. (79°, 80°, and 
81°) instead of Es. 6-12, and recommends that these 
rates may be adopted. It has been pointed out to the 
agent that the object of the Commission is not to make 
the Bub-deputy opium agent's purrukh final, but to 
ensure the payment at weighments being closer than 
it now is to the real value of the opium. I am to 
state that the Board are of opinion that it would not 
do to have different systems of payment for opium at 
weighment time in different districts, and I am to 
suggest that no change should be made until the 
strength of the European establishment is materially 
increased. Then the question might be reconsidered. 

33. In paragraph 689 of their report the Opium 
Commission state that it would be politic for the 
Grovernment to pass an order under section 8, Act I. of 
1879, remitting the stamp duty chargeable upon 
receipts given by opium cultivators, or their repre- 
sentatives, for money paid to them on account of 

Government. I am to re- 
No. 1228. dated 17th Veh 1870. quest a refei'ence to the 
lfo°;l,u'7:'i:uS/M;rc\fl|-78. Government of India notifi- 

cations cited on the margin, 



from which it will be seen that the following instru- 
ments have already been exempted from stamp duty : — 

(1) agreements made by ryots in opium-producing 
districts for the cultivation of the poppy for 
Government ; 

(2) bonds executed by the sureties of middlemen 
(liimberdars and kbattadars) taking advances for 
the cultivation of the poppy for Government 
within the limits of the Benares and Patna 
Agencies ; 

(3) security bonds (hazir-zamini) executed to secure 
the personal attendance of gomashtas and other 
native employ(?s of the Opium Department ; 

and I am to state that the Board would recommend 
that lumberdars and khattadars in the Benares and 
Behar Agencies should also bo exempted from the 
payment of stamp duty on receipts given by them. 
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No. 14 B., dated 9th January 1886. 

Prom C. A. Samuels, Esq., Officiating Seci'etary to the 

Board of Eovenue, Lower Provinces, to the 

Seoeetaey to the Goveknment or Bengal, Eevenue 

Department. 

With reference to Government Order, No. 159 T. E., 

dated 30th April 1884, communicating the consent of 

his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to the Board 

taking into consideration and submitting suggestions 

for giving eff'ect to the recommendations made by the 

late Opium Commission on certain minor matters 

connected with the administration of the Opium 

Department, I am directed by the Board of Eevenue 

to submit, for the orders of Government, the following 

suggestions in connexion with the Commission's 

proposals in Chapter VII. of their report. 

2. In paragraph 718 of their report the Opium 
Commission recommend that the responsibility for the 
careful and efficient management of the opium factories 
should rest with the opium agents, and that the officer 
in charge of the factories and answerable for its efficient 
working should be answerable, not to the head of the 
Opium Department, but to the agent, and should in no 
sense be in independent charge of the factory. Both 
opium agents were asked to consider the Opium 
Commission's recommendations, and to furnish the 
Board with any remarks they have to offer. 

3. The Behar agent states that the recommendations 
of the Opium CommisRion as to relations between the 
agent and principal assistant, as expressed in paragraph 
718, are entirely in accordance with his own views. 
The only modification he would recommend is in the 
proposal (in paragraph 719) to vest the factory superin- 
tendent with power to appoint factory employes 
drawing salaries of Es. 60 and upwards. The agent is 
of opinion that temporary assistants employed during 
the weighments should be appointed by the agent. At 
present, he states, the practice has been to appoint old 
pensioners and relations of the officers on the per- 
manent staff. Such appointments, it is said, are in 
some ways objectionable, and the agent should be 
allowed a voice in the selection. He would limit the 
power of the factory superintendent to appoint em- 
ployes drawing salaries up to Es. 60. Beyond that the 
appointment should be made by the agent. The Board 
have pointed out to the agent that the recommendations 
of the Opium Commission have apparently been mis- 
understood. What they recommend is that the factory 
superintendent should appoint and have power of 
punishing departmentally and of dismissing all 
employes drawing less than Es. 10 per mensem ; and 
that as regards such men, his orders should be final. 
The Commission go on to say that— 

" Subject to the concurrence of the agent, whose veto 
should be final, we would allow the factory superin- 
tendent to appoint all factory employes drawing Es. 10 
per mensem and upwards to Es. 160." 

From this it will be seen that the agent will be 
" allowed a voice in the selection " of temporary and 
other assistants drawing salaries from Es. 60 to 160, 
though they may, in the first instance, be appointed by 
the factory superintendent. 

4. The Benares agent states that he has always 
admitted that inasmuch as the agent is in command he 
must accept the responsibility when things go wi-ong, 
in the same way as he receives credit when all goes 
right. He quite agrees that the principal assistant is 
responsible to the agent, and not to the Board. He 
sees no objection to the change in the style of his 
office, and he is quite in favour of the powers recom- 
mended in paragraph 719 of the Commission's' report, 
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by which the pi-incipiil assistant will appoint, dismiss, 
and punish. The agent is also in favour of confining 
the duties of the principal assistant exclusively to 
factory work. But he says that if it is intended by the 
Commission in these proposals to make the responsi- 
bility of the agent for the management of the factory 
more direct than heretofore, he demurs. It appears to 
him that the Commission's recommendations have the 
opposite tendency. When it is considered that the 
agent has a territory extending over a length of 500 
miles, and including 53 sub-divisions, with enormous 
native establishments to supervise, it is physically 
impossible for him to keep " daily touch " of a factory 
situated at the very end of his charge, and at the same 
time to superintend the work of extension of culti- 
vation, &c., in the districts. That the agent is 
responsible for the proper working of the factory is 
admitted. He is equally responsible for the working 
of every one of the sub-divisions. But no one 
man can, he states, possibly undertiike all the details 
himself. He must trust largely to the officers in 
immediate charge, and by constant inspection satisfy 
himself that all are working up to the mark. 'Pov the 
management of the factory, he says, it is necessary to 
obtain a really good man, and to assist him, supervise 
him, and trust him. If the agent, who must be 
continually absent from Ghazipore, is suddenly to 
come back, and is to attempt to take everything into 
his own hands, he will assuredly disgust the principal 
assistant, and throw out the whole of the work. For 
these reasons Mr. Oarnao is of opinion that the prin- 
cipal assistant's position towards the agent should be 
the same, or nearly the same, as that of the sub- 
deputies to their chief ; or to take another example, 
the officer in charge of the factory would stand in the 
same position to the agent as, say, the superintendent 
of the Cawnpore factory does to the Inspector-General 
of Ordnance. 

5. I am to state that, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, the Board recommend that the 
recommendations of the Opium Commission in para- 
graphs 718 and 719 of their report may be sanctioned, 
" Board " being substituted for " Director-General." 

6. With regard to the recommendation of the Com- 
mission in paragraph 719 of their report, that no 
communication between the agent and the chief factory 
officer by official letter should be permitted, that when 
the agent is at head-quarters all comimunications 
botwcun him and the factory officer should be by word- 
of-inouth, or by half-margin order book, and that 
when the agent is absent from head- quarters they 
should be by half-margin notes, I am to state that the 
Board have requested the agents to desist from corres- 
pondence with the principal assistant by official letters 
and adopt the form of communication described in 
paragraph 719 of the Commission's report. They have 
also been told that in addressing the Board copies of 
notes or letters from the principal assistants should not 
be submitted, but the ])urport of ;i,ll oommunication^^ 
from these officers should bo embodied in one complete 
report from the agents, except in casos in which the 
principal assistant reports in the capacity of opium 
examiner, and in such cases the Board htive directed 
that the statements submitted and the views expressed 
by the principal assistant should be forwai-ded to the 
Board with any remarks the agent may have to oll'or. 

7. In paragraphs 720 to 729 of their report the 
Opium Commission express their views in regard to 
the qualifications that should be expected from the 
officer appointed to the post of factory superintendent 
(principal assistant). On this subject I am tn refer to 
paragraph 9 of the Board's letter, JSTo. 3 B., dated 2nd 
January 1884, in which the Board have ali'sady 
recorded their opinion. 

8. The agents were also requcslicd to fnrnish the 
Board with their opinion on the rec(jmmoudations 
made by the Commission in paragraphs 7'-'0 and 731 of 
their report in regard to the appointment of assistant 
factory superint'indent, and the pay to bo drawn by 
those officers. The IJehar agent statrs that there is a 
feeling at present prevailing among the gazetted 
officei'S of the Bebar Agency that the duties of the head 
assistant at the factory are below the ]JOsition of a 
gentleman, ;ind this feeling is shown bj'a disinclination 
on the part of as.sistant sub-deputy opium agents to 
accept the ai)pointment on tbe orcasioii of any vacancy. 
He sin B that the appointment, owing to the absence of 
piopc7' house accominodati(m and local circumstances, 
is no doubt attended with much inconvenience. The 
officer finds hiniHell' isolated and with no rompanions 
about him; the duties are ii'kscjnic, ami reiniire 



activity, good temper, and patience. The officer draws 
no travelling allowance, and has no cold- weather 
camping. All these disadvantages cause the post to be 
shunned . He recommends that every gazetted officer 
on joining the Department should go through a course 
in the laboratory and in the factory ; that officers who 
have evinced during their early training the quality of 
good temper with their subordinates and skill in 
chemical manipulation should be selected when 
vacancies occur for the post of head assistant, receiving 
a salary above their graded pay, and on the completion 
of two years' service at the factory should revert to 
district work, receiving promotion to officiating sub- 
deputyships ; that the officer should be selected, not by 
the test examination only, but for known characteristics, 
such as patience under irritation, forbearance with 
native stupidity and wickedness, power of dealing with 
large bodies of natives, considerable bodily activity and 
aptitude in investigating cases and detecting rascality, 
and that he should be entirely subordinate to the 
factory superintendent as at present. As regards the 
question of pay, the agent is of opinion that the head 
assistant should receive Bb. 500 the first year and 
Rs. 600 the second year, besides free quarters ; and as 
there is no house available near the factory, he 
proposes to provide suitable house accommodation. 

9. The Benares agent states that the question of the 
appointment of assistant factory superintendent some- 
what hangs together with that of the appointment of 
medical officers to the post of principal assistants. 
Unless the appointment is reserved for officers of the 
Opium Department, he doubts whether any assistant 
would care for the drudgery of factory work, and he is 
by no means in favour of laying down a rule that no 
medical man, however well qualified, can be appointed 
to the management of the factory, should he be willing 
to undertake the duties. With respect to the pay of 
the first factory assistant, the agent states that he 
understands that Es. 7.j0 a month is reserved for a 
medical officer, who shall be placed in training for the 
post of supriintendent (principal assistant). 

10. I am to observe that the Board do not agree with 
the Behar agent on the following points : — 

I. — That the factory assistant superintendent 
appointed from the gazetted staff should hold the 
appointment for only two years. 
II. — That every gazetted officer on joining the Depart- 
ment should go through a course in the laboratory 
and in the factory. 

With regard to the first point, the agent has accn- 
rately described the requisites for an assistant 
superintendent. So far as chemical knowledge is 
coucernc'cl, that which an opium officer has shown to 
piissess by the test of the departmental examination 
should be sufficient to make him eligible for appoint- 
ment to the post. Practical knowledge will be gained by 
him in the course of his duties under the further 
instruction of the superintendent, and it is this 
practical kuowh'dge which will, with the other qualifi- 
cations, render him an efficient assistant to the 
superintendent in the onerous duties the latter officer 
has to ]ierform. By removing an assistant superin- 
tendent at the end of two years he will be taken away 
just at the time when he is becoming really useful and 
of service to the factory, and the burden of beginning 
over again the instruction of a new assistant will be 
thrown on the superintendent. An assistant superin- 
tendent to be of use should be conversant with all the 
routine of the factory administration and with the 
subordinates he has to deal with. Continual changes 
in the appointment will, the Board think, act very 
injuriously on the administration of the factory, for 
of necessity the superintendent, who is the hardest 
worked nian in the place, must depend much upon and 
entrust much to his assistant. If a good man can be 
got as an assistant, there seems to be every reason why 
he should bo retained as such as long as is conducive to 
efiiciency. The Board do not see either that the 
training of the assistant superintendent at the factory 
will in itself alone secure an officer more efficient in his 
duties as district officer, and there Kcoms no necessity 
why he should on that account be deputed to district 
work against his wish, merely on the face of the pro- 
posed two yrars' rule. 0ns of the results of adopting 
the ai;ent's proposals would alsd be to put the assistant 
after two years' service at the factory over the head of 
his roiiti'uiporariew for the rest of his service. This the 
Board think would be unfair. 

11. As rci;a.rils tlic second poini, 1 am to obsei've that 
llie Dnaril understand tliat some years ago the plan that 
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every gazetted officer on joining the Department should 
go through a factory course was in existence, and it was 
abandoned after a time, as it was found that the 
young officers merely idled their time and did no good. 
They were of no partioular.use at the factory, except per- 
haps during the weighments, but they gained no practical 
knowledge of their future duties in tko mofuasil. The 
Board were of opinion that if this plan were followed 
again, the sub-deputy opium riigents would lose the 
services of these young officers in the district for the 
period they remained at the factory, and when the latter 
joined their appointments in the mofussil they would 
be not more useful to the district officers than if they 
had joined at once on first appointment; both agents 
Were therefore consulted on this point. The Behar 
agent reports that on the institution of departmental 
examinations the system of keeping young officers at 
the factory on the supposition that they there gained a 
practical knowledge of chemistry was very properly 
given up. The Benares agent states that in former 
days young assistants were attached to the factory on 
first joining the Department, and spent part of their 
time there. The system had, however, altered consider- 
ably before Mr. Carnac joined the agency. He states 
that the extension of the work of the Department has 
long since absorbed the reserve of assistants which used 
to be available at the factory, and no assistants are now 
in training for semi-independent charges. The system 
has been to place as a rule the last comer in charge of a 
sub-division, which weighed at head-quarterp, and 
thereby in some measure to reduce the young officers" 
responsibilities. It has been the practice, the agent 
states, to bring inexperienced officers down to Ghazipore 
after the weighments of their sub-divisions, and during 

,_. ^ ^. , , , . . that slack time to instruct 

*Tne testms and classifving of .i -, , ■ i_t ■ 

opium. them and to examine them m 

the *purrukJi of opium and 
in testing for impurities. Mr. Carnac proposes to 
adhere to the present system ; and should the Depart- 
ment hereafter be increased as proposed by the Commis- 
sion, and some spare assistants be available, he would 
attach them to the districts and not to the factory. 
These officers would as now come down to the factory 
for a short time after the payments, and go through a 
course of parrukhing, &c., and Mr. Carnac proposes to 
add to this short course some instructions in the system 
of keeping the agency vernacular accounts. 

12. I am to state that the Bqard would recommend 
no change from the present practice beyond those put 
forward by the Opium Commission in paragraphs 730 
and 731 of their report. The Board, however, would 
observe that there are no workshops to grant certifi- 
cates, and that there is no Director-General. 

13. The Board also requested the agents to submit 
any remarks they may have to oflfer on the proposals 
contained in paragraphs 733 to 735 of the Opium Com- 
mission's report in regard to the revision of the factory 
office establishment. 

The Behar agent (Mr. Metcalf) reported that there is 
no objection to the proposal made in paragraph 7S3 of 
the Opium Commission's report that the factory superin- 
tendent should be left entirely free to employ the mem- 
bers of his office establishment in any manner which he 
may think proper, but the proposal to place under him 
the establishment for the audit of the cultivators' 
accounts in the sudder factory is open to strong objec- 
tions for the following reasons : — {a) the principal 
assistant has not the leisure to attend to this work ; and 
(6) in practice it is found that the sudder factory and 
the sub-deputy opium agents are often at variance 
owing to mistakes arising out of the receipt of opium, 
whioh afi'ect the cultivators' accounts and have even- 
tually to be adjusted by the agent after personal inquiry 
into challans. Mr. Kemble, however, after visiting 
Ghazipore, and inquiring into the working of the audit 
officer there, reports that if such an office is to be em- 
ployed at Bankipore it will be necessary to build a new 
bungalow and to engage a new staff' of clerks, and he 
doubts if the benefits to be gained are worth the expen- 
diture. He states that from what he heard and saw at 
Ghazipore he learnt that all that the audit office does is 
to ensure that the accounts of all the assamees are 
properly kept, and that the sub-deputy agent has 
testified to the final payments of each assaraee. As far 
as Mr. Kemble can see, the first duty can be as efficiently 
carried out by a sub-deputy agent, who is a gazetted 
European officer, as by the head auditor ; and if the sub- 
deputy cannot be trusted to sign his papers correctly he 
is not fit for the post. During the months of August, 
September, and October this examination and auditing 
of the assamees' papers is all that the sub-deputies have 



to do. Mr. Kemble has looked into this pint of the 
work of the officers subordinate to him, and has no 
reason to be dissatisfied with it, and he feels sure that if 
any Bul)-deputy agent for any reason failed to pay each 
hhaltadar his due, the agent would hear of his short- 
comings long before the auditor detected them. Mr. 
Kemljle remarks that if a clever sub-deputy were in- 
clined to be dishonest, he doubts whether tLe audit 
ollioe could detect him. So far as the sub-deputies' 
accounts go, Mr. Kemble is not convinced of the neces- 
sity for any further check than that already exorcised 
in his office, and he is of opinion that an audit office in 
the Bihar Agency would be a piece of useless extrava- 
gance. Looking to these objections, and the expense 
whioh, giving eff"ect to the recommendations for an 
audit office in Behar would entail, the Board would not 
recommend its adoption. The Behar agent also dis- 
sented from the opinion of the Opium Commission as to 
the strength and cost of the establishment that would 
be necessary for the office of the principal assistant. 
The Board approved the agent's recommendation, and 
a proposition statement prepared accordingly (which 
has been forwarded to the Aocountant-Goneral for 
verification of the present scale of establishment) is 
submitted for the sanction of Government. 

14. The Benares agent reports that he understands 
from the Commission's recomiuendations that it is pro- 
posed to amalgamate the existing audit department of 
the agency with the other offices of the factory under 
the principal assistants and organise an establishment 
sufficient for the entire office work, which properly 
devolves upon the factory superintendent, including the 
audit of the cultivators' accounts. This recommendation 
is, the agent believes, based on a misapprehension. The 
audit of the cultivators' accounts, he states, is not a part 
of the factory superintendent's duties, and in this view 
Dr. Weir agrees. He says that the audit office has 
never been a part of the factory establishment properly 
so called. It is true that the head auditor's office is at 
the factory, and that for a [lart of the year, i.e., whilst 
opium is coming in from the districts, the calculations 
of da/mdetta, a work devolving on the principal assistant, 
are worked out by the audit office under the orders of 
the principal assistant. During the rest of the year, 
however, the duties of the audit office have no con- 
nexion with the factory whatsoever, save when the factory 
accounts are audited under the orders of the agent. 
The agent states that the head auditor's duties include 
the checking of outstanding balances, advances for 
wells, the vernacular accounts of the sub-deputies, and 
also the store accounts of the factory. He is, however, 
of opinion that the head auditor's duties should be con- 
fined to accounts and audit under the arrangements as 
they now exist, and that it is undesirable to entrust to 
him the superintendence of all the factory offices, and 
practically to impose upon the factory superintendent the 
responsibility for the audit of the whole of the cultivators' 
accounts. The agent says the proposal to place the 
audit office under the principal assistant is open to the 
following objections : — (a) If the offices are amalgamated, 
the present head auditor, instead of confining his atten- 
tion to audit and accounts, which give him ample 
employment, may be required to assist in many duties 
connected with the factory ; and (J) not only will his 
attention be diverted from his most important duties, 
but he might by degrees acquii-e an undue influence at 
the factory. The Benares agent also diff"ered with the 
Opium Commission with regard to the details of the 
establishment to be employed in the office of the prin- 
cipal assistant and in the audit office. The Board 
having agreed with the agent and approved his pro- 
posals, a proposition statement (which has been for- 
warded to the Accountant-General for verification of 
the present scale of establishment) has been pi-epared 
accordiugly, and is submitted for the sanction of Govern- 
ment. 

15. With regard to the proposal contained in para- 
graphs 736 to 740 of the Commission's report in con- 
nexion with the revision of the factory assistants' estab- 
lishments, the Behar agent states that no objection 
can be urged against the proposed salaries for factory 
assistants, and he has no objection to make to the 
proposal that the laboratory superintendent should be 
selected from the factory assistants, and considers the 
proposal a good one. The agent suggests that the post 
of assistant opium examiner should be held by a duly 
qualified assistant surgeon selected from amongst the 
candidates who may have distinguished himself in 
chemistry during his medical course, and he states that 
he has carefully considered if there would be any 
advantage in selecting an officer from the regular staflT 
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App. 1. of assistant sub-deputy opium agents ; but, iit'ter woigh- 

iiig the considerations be would support the Commis- 
sion's proposals. Tlic Benares ;igont, however, rooom- 
mends that a thoroughly qualified Jiluropcan should be 
selected for this appointment iis the duties of assay 
registrar, which will be performed b}- him, are \ery 
delicate, onerous, and responsible. The appointment 
of opium examiner at the Ghazipore factory has already 

been sanctioned by Grovernment of India uiV/f! enclosure 

to Government order No. 181 T. E., dated L!3rd April 
1885, and i am now to submit (through the jVccountant- 
General for verification of the present establishment) 
proposition statement of the factory assistants' estab- 
lishments at both the Goolzarbagha and the Ghazipore 
factories. 

16. Paragraphs 741 to 744 of the Opium Commission's 
report contain their recommendations regarding the 
revision of the subordinate native establishment at the 
Patna factory. On this subject the agent reports that 
the only modifications he would propose to the Commis- 
sion's recommendations are (1) that the first and second 
•purhhea and the head sirdar should receive progressive 
salaries of Us. 25 to Rs. 50, Rs. 15 to Rs. yO, and Rs. 
20 to Rs. 80 respectively, instead of the fixed salaries of 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 30 recommended by the Commission, as 
he is of opinion that a progressive salary will encourage 
the men to conduct themselves properly ; (2) that in 
place of the compounder, recommended bj' the Commis- 
sion, a selected assistant hospital compounder deputed 
from the regular medical staff b:j employed, as if this 
is done the place could easily be filled in ease of 
sickness ; and (3) that the salaries of the blacksmith and 
carpenter should be Rs. 15 rising to Rs. 20, instead of 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 8 respectively, as recommended by the 
Commission, as the demand for good workmen is said 
to be so great that there is a diflBculty in securing, and 
a still greater diflfioulty in retaining, their services. The 
agent states that the Commission's recommendations 
regarding the re-organisation of the staff of factory sir- 
dars are excellent, and he strongly recommends them for 
adoption. The Board agree with the agent that the pay of 
the first and second jiiW'fc/tea and the head sirdar should, 
be progressive instead of fixed. They also would support 
his recommendation with regard to the appointment of 
an assistant hospital compounder. The Board, how- 
ever, doubt the necessity of raising the pay of the 
blacksmith and carpenter from Rs. 10 and Rs. 8 res- 
pectively to Rs. 15 rising to Rs. 20, and a proposition 
statement, prepared in accordance with these views, is 
submitted(throughAccountant-General) for the sanction 
of Government. 

17. The recommendations of the Opium Commission 
regarding the subordinate native establishment at the 
Ghazipore factory ai'e Contained in paragraphs 745 to 
747 of their report. The Benares agent states that the 
recommendations of the f'ommission will, on the whole, 
be found to work well. He is of opinion, however, that 
the proposals regarding the staff of factory sirdars 
require some slight change. The pay proposed for the 
sirdars of the last two grades is, he thinks, inadequate 
for the following reasons : — (-i) The sweeper is to receive 
Rs. 5, the cooly-mate Rs. 6 ; it ivill therefore hardly 
do to pay the sirdars, who have to assist in the godowns, 
and whose position in the factor}' is respoiisiltle, at the 
same rate as the swei-per and a lower rate than 
the cooly-mate, and (ii) the sirdars are selected from 
the cake-makers. Unaerthe Commission's recommen- 
dations a eake-maker may now make as much as Rs. 12 
a month; it will therefore be no promotion to a cake- 
maker to be appohited a sirdai', and there will lie a 
difficulty in getting good men. He therefore recom- 
mends that the lowest pay of the sirdars should be fixed 
at Rs, 6 a month, and he would ix'^rade the sirdars 
as shown Ijclow, at an extra cost of lis. 17 per month, 
com])ared with the Commission's I'ecommendations : — 

Rs. a. Rs. 

1 Head sirdar at 35 - - - 35 

1 Sirdar „ 15 - 15 

8 Sirdars „ 10 - - 80 

4 Ditto „ 9 8 - - - 38 

4 Ditto „ 9 - - 36 

4 Ditto ,,88-- 34 

4 Ditto „ 8 - - - 32 

4 Ditto ,,7 8 - 30 

4 Ditto „ 7 - - 28 

4 Ditto „ G 8 - 26 

8 Ditto ,, 6 - - - 24 
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He also slates that in the Commission's rooommenda- 
tions the laboratory stokei' has been omitted. This man, 
it is said, is emploj'od all tlie year round in cleaning 
the factoiy boiler, and he considers that he should be 
l)rought on the piM'manent estaljlisliment on Rs. 7 per 
month. The modifications proposed by the agent were 
approved liy the Board, and a proposition statement 
]n-ep;ued aceordingly is snljiuitteil (through the 
AceonntiULt-General) iorthe sanction of Goveninieiit. 

18. The agents were also asked to report on the re- 
commendations of the Opium Omumission, contained in 
pai-aiir.'iph 748 of their report, regarding the fire-brigade 
cstablishmeut.s at the opium factories. Tlie Beliar 
agent recommends that the proposals of the Opium 
Commission may be carried out. He also recommends 
that the fire-brigade be placed in charge of the first 
factory assistant, and the montl/ allowance of Rs. 30 be 
paid him to look after the manual engines and to drill 
the firemen. The steam fire-engines the agent states 
should remain in charge of the superintendent of the 
saw mills, who is the only person at present competent 
to keep the machinery in working order. He also re- 
commends that a man may be employed on a salary of 
Rs. 12 to work the steam engines. With regard to the 
uniform recommended in paragraph 357 of the Com ■ 
mission's renort, the agent states that the only uniform 
required will be a coloured topee and a badge to be 
worn on the arm, and he estimates the cosd at Re. 1 per 
man, or Rs. 50 per annum. The Benares agent states 
that the increase in the fire-brigade establishment was 
urged during the sittings of the Commission at Ghazi- 
pore, and was warmly suppoi'ted by both Dr. Weir and 
himself. The proposed increase in the fire-brigade 
establishment in both factories has been included in the 
proposition statement submitted, and the Board recom- 
mend that it may be sanctioned, as also the annual 
ex])enditure of Rs. 50 for the uniforms required for the 
fire-bi-igade at the Patna factory. 

19. The Board also referred the Benares agent to 
paragraphs 749 to 752 of the Commission's report in 
which they recommend the substitution of a police 
guard for the burkandaz guard at the Ghazipore factory, 
and he was requested to submit any remarks he may 
have to offer on the proposal, and to report the strength 
and cost of the guard that would be necessary. The 
agent was also desired to ascertain from the Inspector- 
General of Police, North- Western Provinces, whether 
that officer still has objections to the police searching 
the workpeople leaving the factory. Mr. Carnac states 
that the Commission have adopted his views. He is of 
opinion that a well-disciplined police guard ought to be 
preferable for the purposes of watc-h and ward to a per- 
manent resident burkandaz guard. It is said that the 
bitrkandaz guard, under the orders of the principal 
assistant, is undoubtedly more easily managed and con- 
venient, but these men are continuously employed on 
one ditty, havi'. greater opportunities of combining 
together and conniving nr a^Kisting■ at irregularities 
than a police guard could have. The agent says that if 
the number of sentries is sufficient, and the sentiies are 
respectable, they should be able to check any irregu- 
larities. Thci-e may be, he says, some friction between 
the police guard and the factory native establishment, 
but this is not to be deplored if it tends to check irre- 
gularities. Mr. Carnac has submitted a proposition 
statement, which is forwarded (through the Accountant 
General for verification of the present establishment) 
for the sanction of Government, showing the cost of the 
proposed police guard, the strength of which, he says, 
has been flxedby the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
North-Western Provinces, on visiting the factor\ and 
seeing the number of sentries required. The statement 
shows that 77 men are to be employed at a total yearly 
cost of Rs. 7,333. The agent states that the guard will be 
on the same footing as those of central gaols, witli the 
exception that the relief will be left to the discretion of 
the District Superintendent of Police. The relief will 
generally be one-third of the guard monthly, and this 
constant change will, it is said, be a check on the possible 
collui-ion of the guard and the factory employe's. It is 
proposed to relieve the present burkandaz gradually, 
LO that the police nniy learn the work from the burkan- 
da7.es. The Deputy Inspector-General of Police was, it 
is said, much pleased with the physiqtieand drill of the 
burkandaz guard, which he considered superior to that 
of the police ; and in the e^'ent of the scheme being 
sanctioned, the present burkandaz guard will be 
transferred bodily to the police reserve. 
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20. With regard to the question of searching, the 
agent states that the Police Department hold that a 
police sentry armed with a musket cannot satisfactorily 
conduct the search of persons leaving the factory. Ho 
therefore recommends that a special establishment be 
employed for the purpose. This establishment will 
consist of one duffadar searcher and five searchers, and 
its total yearly cost, including clothing charges, will be 
Rs. 550. This establishment also has been included in 
the proposition statement submitted to Government for 
sanction. Besides the police guard and searchers, it 
will be necessary to employ temporary men at certain 
seasons of the year, such as the weighments, when the 
factory is crowded to overflowing. The agent says 
that the Police Dopartinent recommend that these men 
should be employed as required by the agent and the 
principal assistant, and should be placed under the 
orders of the sub-inspeotor of the guard at the factory. 
The agent concurs with this opinion, and states that 
the number of temporary men employed vary with the 
varying demands of the season. In 187.5, from January 
to July the average number of posts supplied by tem- 
porary men was 8f ths, while during the same months 
in 1885 the average was 4f-ths only. 

21. The recommendations of the Opium Commission 
to increase the wages of the cake-makers at the fao- 

* Behar 763 to 756. *°"^^ f%.°,°''>'^?o '^ P^^" 

Benares 757 and 758. graphs* 753 to 758 of their 

report. The attention of both 
agents was drawn to this subject, and they were re- 
quested to submit any remarks they may have to oifer, 
together with an estimate of what the extra cost under 
the scale proposed by the Commission is likely to be. 
The Behar agent points out that in the Commission's 
report no distinction has been made between the cost 
of manufacture and of repairing. He states that at 
the present rates the cake-makers are very well paid, 
and he does not recommend the increased rate of one 
anna for six cakes, or 96 cakes per rupee, proposed by 
the Commission. He says that the caking rate now 
paid has only very recently been raised, and there 
seems no necessity for a further immediate increase. 
It is said that the workmen are quite satisfied with the 
present rate of 128 cakes per rupee, and ask for no 
increase. A cake-maker can earn Rs. 12 monthly, and 
this rate is found sufiicient to secure the best work- 
men, and need not therefore be increased. With 
regard to the repairing of cakes, the agent states that 
at the present rate of 520 cakes per rupee the men can 
earn three annas a day only, and this is found insuffi- 
cient to attract the best men, and only inferior men 
present -themselves for employment, and he recom- 
mends that the rate be raised to five annas per 100 
cakes (or 320 per rupee), which is the out-turn per day 
permitted. 

The Benares agent reports that the arguments that 
higher salaries should be paid to cake-makers at 
Ghazipore than at Patna, since Patna is the school and 
home of cake-makers, cannot stand nowadays, as three 
only of the Ghazipore cake-makers are Patna men, all 
the rest being residents of Ghazipore. With the pro- 
posed increase of pay for cake-makers, the agent says 
it will be diflBcult to find cake-makers willing to be 
promoted downwards to the lower grades of sirdar, 
as a cake-maker of the lowest grade would earn in six 
months Rs- GO, while a sirdar of the lowest grade would 
have to work 12 months to earn the same amount. 
Under the circumstances represented by the agents, I 
am to state that the Board do not support the proposals 
of the Opium Commission to increase the wages of 
the cake-makers at the Patna and Ghazipore factories. 
They would, however, recommend an increased rate 
of five anna? per 100 cakes being given for the 
repair of cakes at the Patna factory. At this rate 
the extra cost is estimated at Rs. 1,252 per annum. 

22. With regard to the recommendations in para- 
graph 759 of the Opium Commission's report in con- 
nexion with the sa-.v-miil establishments at the Patna 
factory, I am to stato ihat the Behar agent has been 
requested to refer to these proposals when submitting 
any scheme for the revision of this portion of the 
factory establishment rendered necessary owing to the 
recent extension of the saw-mill. This matter will be 
dealt with separately by the Board on receipt of the 
agent's report. 
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No. 694 B., dated 17th July 1886. 

From C. E. Bucklanb, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Seoeetaky to the Government of Bengax, Revenue 
Department. 

In continuation of paragraph 22 of the Board's letter 
14 B., dated 9th January last, I am directed by the 
Board of Revenue to submit for the orders of Govern- 
ment the following suggestions in connexion with the 
saw-mill establishment at the Patna factory, together 
with a proposition statement (which has been forwarded 
to the Acoountant-General for verification of the 
present scale of establishment). 

2. In paragraph 759 of their report the Opium Com- 
mission expressed their views with regard to the saw- 
mill establishment as follows: — 

" The salaries of the saw-mill establishment have 
been stated in paragraph 501, and we have there re- 
marked that we consider the pay to be insufficient. 
The present superintendent of the saw-mill has held the 
appointment for 14 years, and has received no increase 
of pay since 1878, when his salary was raised from 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 on the amalgamation of the saw-mill 
and chest departments. As residence in the saw-mill 
compound is compulsory, we think that house-rent 
should not be charged to the superintendent ; but we 
consider that a salary of Rs. 400 is sufficient for the 
appointment. Should it be thought desirable to re- 
cognise the good service which the present superinten- 
dent has rendered, such recognition should, in our 
opinion, be made in the form of a personal allowance. 
The salary of the store keeper should, in our opinion, 
be raised from Rs. 20 to Rs. 35. The pay of the sawyers 
appears to us to be inadequate ; but when the arrange- 
ments now in progress for the extension of the mill are 
completed it will be necessary to revise the entire 
establishment, and we therefore refrain from sub- 
mitting, in this report, any definite recommendations 
on the subject. We are not at present in a position to 
say what the strength of the establishment should be ;' 
but we have no doubt that such salaries as Rs. 7 and 
Rs. 6 are insufficient for skilled workmen, such as 
sawyers and saw-fitters." 

3. The Behar agent has now submitted his scheme 
for increasing the strength of the saw-mill establish- 
ment at an additional cost of Rs. 353 per mensem, or 
Rs. 4,236 per annum. The proposition statement 
shows that it is proposed to raise the salary of Mr. 
Girling, the superintendent and engineer of the saw- 
mill, from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 per mensem. On 
this question Mr. Kemble submitted the following 
remarks : — 

"Though I have given over charge of my office to 
Mr. D'Oyly, I take the liberty before leaving for 
England of bringing to the notice of the Board the 
very excellent work done by Mr. Girling, the superin- 
tendent of the saw-mill, in fitting up and bringing 
into work the new boilers, engines, and machinery 
which have arrived from England during the past 
year. 

" The officers of the Public Works Department built 
for us the chimney, the engine-hoase, and the reser- 
voirs ; the stone beds for the machinery, which are sunk 
about 20 feet into the earth, and the masonry beds for 
the three enormous boilers, each weighing about 
13 tons, were built up by Mr. Girling. These large 
masses of ironwork were carried from the railway 
station and placed in position, and all the complicated 
fittings of the most recent invention were put together 
by him with his own hands or under his immediate 
superintendence during the hottest and most trying 
months of the year. 

" The general work done by him during the year 
has been also satisfactory ; he has to carry out most 
responsible duties in examining and passing timber 
and chests to the value of many thousand rupees. The 
late Commission, in paragraph 759 of their report, and 
my predecessor have recommended that his salary 
should be increased, and I have waited till the new 
machinery was in working order for making a formal 
recommendation to the same effect. I trust that, 
Board will support my proposal that an addition 
of Rs. 100 be made to his salary from 1st January 
1886." 

4. Mr. Girling was appointed as engineer to the 
Patna factory on the 1st June 1869 on a salary of 
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Eb. 300 per mensem. His salary ■was raised to 400 per 
montli from 15th February 1878 under sanction of fhe 
Government of India in their Financial Department 
letter, No. 3:503, dated 26th September 1877. Con- 
sidering the strong recommendation made by the agent 
in favour of increasing Mr. Girling's salary, the Board 
would recommend that nis salary may oithei- be 
raised to Es. 500 per mensem, or that a personal 
allowance of Es. 100 a month be granted to him ; and 
on this point I am to request that early orders may be 
passed. 

5. The proposition statement also shows that it is 
proposed to employ an assistant engineer on Es. 125 in 
lieu of one assistant to engineer on Es. 60, and one 
boiler-maker or second assistant to engineer on Es. 40 
per mensem, and to increase the number of circular 
sawyers, &o., to be employed. This is rendered neces- 
sary by the recent extension of the saw- mill. 

6. In conclusion, I am to request that the pay of the 
duftries in the vernacular department of the Patna 
factory oiHce shown under tlie proposed scale in the 
proposition statement submitted to Government with 
the Board's letter No. 14 B., dated 9th January last, 
may be corrected from Es. 6 and Es. -'j, total Es. 11, 
to Es. 8 and Es. 5, total Es. 13, and that the neces- 
sary corrections may be made in the totals of the 
statement. 



No. 720 B., dated 3rd November 1884. 

Prom C. E. Buckland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Eevenue, Lower .Provinces, to the 
Secretaky to the Government oe Bengal, Eevenue 
Department. 

WiTiT reference to Government Order, No. 150 T. E., 
dated 30th April last, communicating the consent of 
his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to the Board's 
taking into consideration, and submitting suggestions 
for giving efi'ect to, the recommendations made by the 
late Opium Commission on certain minor matters 
connected with the administration of the Opium 
Department, I am directed by the Board of 
Eevenue to submit, for the orders of Government, 
zhe following snggestions in connexion with the 
Commission's proposals in Chapter VIII. of their 
report. 

2. In paragraph 762 of their report the Opium Com- 
mission consider that it would be advantageous to 
purchase a certain amount of Malwa opium for excise 
manufacture, but they are of opinion that no attempt 
to manufacture excise opium at Indoie, Ajmere, or 
Jubbulpore should be made. The Commission also 
thinlc til it the supply of excise opium to Local Govern- 
ments should bo regulated by the terms of the contracts 
periodically made under the system of provincial 
finance, and that the quantity of excise opmm to be 
supplied at cost price should be determined, and 
supplies in excess of those limits should be paid for at 
the market %'alue of opium for provision purposes. As 
the question of the purchase of Malwa opium for excise 
m.anufacture has formed the subject of separate cor- 
respondence, it is hardly necessary to go over the same 
ground in connexion with the report of the Opium 
Commission. The question of manufacturing excise 
opium at Indore, Ajmire, or .lubbulpore has also been 
before Government and the Board, and it will be seen 
from paragraph 10 of their letter No. 38 B., dated 14th 
January 1884, that it was not supported by the Board. 
As the Opium Commission is not in favour of the 
scheme, no furthei- allusion ro it is required. The 
Commission's proposals regarding the supply of excise 
opiiim to locaJ governments are, the Board consider, 
matters for Government to decide. 

3. In paragraph 765 the Commission recommended, 

for reasons given in that para- 
th'e S=S Z^- °' p-^Ph. that the form of chal- 

Ian I'egister m use m the 
.Benares Agency should in a modified form be intro- 
duced in Behar. I am to state that the Behar agent 
was consulted in the matter, and as he states that the 
introduction of the rc'-^istcr will be a decided improve- 
ment on the present practice followed in the Behar 
Agency, the Board have directed the agent to issue the 
necessary instructions for its introduction during the 
ensuing ■weiglnurnl.s, 

4. The next pro|.i,js;i,l8 of the OomTuisslun are eou- 
tained m paragraph 768 of l-hetr report. lu it they 



recommend (1) that the accounts of each cultivator 
should be separately adjusted ; (2) that the Benares 
form of challan register should (with some modifica- 
tions) be adopted ; (3) that the assay of the challan jars 
and the calculation of the damdetta contents of each 
jar should be based upon the re-classification of the jars 
at the factory; (l,i that the Behar system of ascertain- 
ing the value of each cultivator's opium should e 
followed ; (5) that no compensation should be allow ed 
for loss by dryage in transit ; and (6) that the accounts 
of the cultivators should be audited at the agency 
head-quartere. as is now done in the Benares Agency. 
The first of these recommendations will be dealt with 
in connexion with Chapter V. of the Opium Commis- 
sion's report. The second has been noticed in para- 
graph 3 above. The reasons for the third recommen- 
dation are given in paragraph 434 of the Commission's 
report, and from the footnote at page 295 of the report 
it will be seen that it has been provided for in the code 
of rules prepared by the Commission. As the Behar 
agent reports that he has no objection to the assay of 
the challan jars and the calculation of the damdetta 
contents of each jar being based upon the re-classifica- 
tion of the jars at the opium factory, he has been 
directed by the Board to introduce this system into the 
Behar Agency. The reasons for the fourth recommen- 
dation are given by the Opium Commission in para- 
graph 766 of their report, and as the Benares agent 
has no objection to the introduction of the Behar 
system of ascertaining the value of each cultivator's 
opium into the Benares Agency, he has been directed 
to introduce it during the ensuing weighments. 

6. The fifth recommendation of the Commission is 
that no compensation should be allowed for loss by 
dryage in transit. The question of loss by dryage is, it 
will be seen, discussed in paragraph 767 of the Com- 
mission's report, and apparently no compensation is 
now given. The recommendation does not therefore 
appear to call for any notice. 

6. With regard to the sixth recommendation. 1 am 
to state that the Behar agent was asked if he Uad any 
oVjjection to the accounts of the cultivators being 
audited at the agency head-quarters, and as he reports 
that he has no objection, and that at present it is felt 
that there is no sufficient audit of such accounts, and 
that the introduction of the Commission's proposal will 
be a decided improvement on the present practice fol- 
lowed in the Behar Agency, he has been directed by 
the Board to introduce the system during the next 
weighments. The Behar agent has also been requested 
to have a set of tables showing the valne of difi'erent 
quantities of opium at different rates per seer drawn 
up for use in his agency, as recommended by the 
Opium Commission, and to introduce the sysbem of 
adjusting the accounts of each jar separately into the 
Behar Agency during the ensuing weighments. The 
suygestions which relate to the different forms of re- 
gisters contained in paragraph 768 of the Opium Com- 
mission's report have apparently been adopted in the 
code of rules, and do not, the Board are of opinion, 
rec|uire furthei- notice in this letter. 

7. In paragraph 769 of their report the Opium Com- 
mission recommend that no change should be made in 
the form, size, or composition of the provision opium 
cake. Se^■eral experiments in the manner of manufac- 
turing and packing provision opium have recently been 
made, and a report on the subject was submitted to 
Government in Board's letter No. 177 B., dated 2Ist 
March 1884, in the last paragraph of which it \A"as said 
that the Board's opinion is in favour of keeping to the 
existing system of both manufacture and packing, and 
that the existing system is shown by all that has 
passed to be equal, if not superior, to any of the sug- 
gestions made by scientific experts. As the Boa.rd are 
stiill of the same opinion, they consider that no further 
action is necessary on this paragraph of the Commis- 
sion's report. 

8. The recommendation that the supply of chests for 
both agencies should be left in the hands of the Behar 
au'ent, made in paragraph 770 of the Opium Commis- 
sion's report, has been in force for some years, and the 
Board consider that no further orders are at present 
called for. The Behar agent's attention has been 
drawn to this jiaragraph. 

9. In paragraph 771 of their report the Commission 
express an opinion that it is expedient to maintain a 
vi'sevve, but recommend that the rese'i-vc should never 
be iMised to ail amount greater than would supply the 
Sales of six months, and the proper quantity would be 
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represented by the number of chests required for the 
sales of three months, or 12.000. The Government of 
India ia their letter No. 1,534, dati^d' 30th June 1880, 
prescribed 30,000 as the miuimnm number of provision 
opium chests to bo kept in reserve, while iu will be 
seen that the maximum reserve recommendod by tbo 
Commission is six months' sale, or say 24,000 to 25,000 
chests. The point was again put before Government in 
the Board's letter No. 463 B., dated 15th July last, 
when discussing the question of the number oi chests 
to be sold in 1885, and the Government of India replied 
in their letter No. 2,446, dated 25th July 1884 (a copy 
of which was received with the Government order 
No. 1,506-65 O., dated 30th idem), that the addition of 
15,000 chests to the reserve would be sufficient for one 
year. But as they did not deal with the question of the 
reserve, the Board consider it necessary to re-open it 
on this occasion. 

10. The Commission also suggest that in storing the 
chests in the Calcutta godowns a narrow passage 
should be left through the centre of each godowu so as 
to reduce the breadth of the stacks and facilitate the 
examination of the innermost chests. The Bonid have 
considered this suggestion, and have issued the neces- 
sary orders for stacking the provision chests for the 
season 1883-84 accordingly. 

11. The recommendation in paragraph 772 of the 
Opium Commission's report that arrangements should 
be made with the Fi-ench Government to surrender 
on equitable terms the right which it enjoys of re- 
quiring 800 chests of provision opium to be annually 
reserved for it has already been carried out, and a 
convention entered into for the payment of Bs. 3,000 
per annum for five years, commencing from the 1st 
January 1884, to the French authorities at Ohander- 
nagore. 



4. As the proposals under consideration are intended 
to supersede those submitted in connexion with the 
Opium Commission's recommendation, I am to request 
that the proposition statement now submitted may 
be substituted for that furnished with the Board's letter 
No. 37 B., dated 12th January 1885. 
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No. 955 B., dated 25th November 1886. 

Prom 0. E. Bttckland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Revenxie, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secretajbt to the Government or Bengai, Revenue 
Department. 

On the retirement recently of Mr. W. A. Byrne, head 
accountant, Benares Opium Agency, the opium agent 
applied to the Board tor sanction to the submission of 
a scheme for the revision of his office establishment,. 
This was granted by the Board, and Mr. Carnac has 

. ,, „„ , ^ , „^, now submitted the accom- 

* ^^o. 259-3005, dated 15tli ■ 4. * 4. iv, 

September 1SS6. panymg report,* together 

with a proposition statement 
showing the present scale and reorganisation of the 
agent's office establishment now proposed, which has 
been submitted through the Accountaut-General. 

2. It will be observed that the opium agent proposes 
to reduce the salary of the post of head accountant 
from Rs. 500 to Ks. 300 per mensem, rising by an 
annual increment of Rs. 20 to Rs. 400, and to improve 
the position of the superintendent of the correspondence 
branch of the agent's otfice Ijy raising his salary to that 
to be drawn by the head accountant. It is also proposed 
to appoint the superintendent of the standard com- 
puting office to be head auditor, and to grant him a 
personal allowance of Rs. 60 per mensem, in order to 
bring up his pay to the amount drawn by him in the 
former appointment, viz., Bs. 200, until such time as 
the revised establishment for the Ghazipore factory, 
recommended to Go^■crnment in the Board's letter 
No. 14 B., dated 9th January 1886, has been sanctioned, 
when the personal allowance will lapse. The standard 
computing office will, under the present scheme, be 
entirely abolished, as well as the post of treasurer, and 
that of ninth clerk in the head accountant's office. The 
net saving to Government which will be effected by 
the revision of establishment proposed will, as shown 
in the proposition statement, amount to Bs. 19-8 per 
mensem, or Rs. 234 per annum, and this saving will, in 
the event of the scheme for the revision of the factory 
establishment referred to above being sanctioned, be 
increased, as explained by the agent in paragraph 10 
of his letter enclosed, to Rs. 69-8 per mensem, or Rs. 834 
per annum. 

3. The Board, I am to add, see no objection to the 
agent's proposals, and they would recommend that the 
early sanction of Government may be given to the 
revised scheme now submitted with effect from the date 
oE Mr, Byrne's retirement. 



No. 259-3005, dated 15th September 1886. 

Prom J. H. Ruvett-Oaenac, Esq., O.I.E., Opium Agent 
of Benares, to the Secebtaey to the Boaei) or 
Revenxte, Lower Provinces. 

As already reported in my letter No. 247-2899, dated 
8th instant, I have, in accordance with the provisional 
sanction given by the Board of Revenue, made the 
following arrangement, subject to approval, on the 
retirement of Mr. Byrne. 

2. Por the charge of the accounts office I have selected 
Babu Gugan Chunder Bae, who for 11 years has been 
in charge of the audit branch of this agency. Babu 
Gugan Chunder was for four years in the Accountant- 
General's office. North- Western Provinces, where he 
earned a high character. He is well up in the orders 
and procedure of the Accounts Department. His 
good service has been frequently brought to the notice 
of the Board of Eevenue, and the Commission have 
noticed the valuable assistance rendered by him. In 
my opinion he is thoroughly well fitted for the work. 

3. The salary drawn by Mr. Byrne was Rs. 500. I 
would propose to reduce it to Rs. 300 per mensem, 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 20 to Rs. 400. The 
manner in which the savings from this reduction and 
others in the establishment will be utilised will be 
noticed in a later paragraph. 

4. To the post of head auditor Babu Sidheshwar 
Chatterjee has been appointed. He has hitherto held 
the appointment of head of the standard computing 
office on Rs. 200 per mensem. This appointment I now 
propose to abolish, as the retirement of Mr. Byrne 
enables me to distribute the work hitherto performed 
by the Babu between the head accountant's and head 
auditor's offices. 

5. I have appointed Babu Jugadishwar Chatterjee to 
be the superintendent of the agent's correspondence 
office. In this particular branch his knowledge and 
experience is invaluable. He is also a good accountant ; 
and had it been determined to unite the two offices, 
his long and excellent 8er\'ico and knowledge would 
have entitled him to the highest post. But it is no 
disparagement to the Babu to say that his experience 
has been chiefly in the correspondence branch, as Babu 
Gugan Chunder has been in accounts, and that the 
offices being separate, offers an excellent opportunity 
for providing, with advantage to the public service, 
for two excellent men in the two departments for which 
they are especially fitted. 

6. Having leg.ard to the services rendered by Babu 
Jugadishwar Chatterjee, and the onerous and respon- 
sible duties of his office, it is right, I consider, that 
this opportunity should be taken of raising his salary 
to that to be drawn by the head accountant, viz.. Re. 300 
per mensem with an annual increment of Rs. 20 up to 
Bs. 400 per mensem. Not only has the size and work 
of this agency increased, but owing to the necessity 
of the agent's personal assistant being continually 
deputed to assist in the disti-icts, it is particularly 
necessary to retain in the correspondence branch of 
this office a really capable man with knowledge and 
experience of the work. Even though I have worked 
12 years as agent, I find how necessary this is. And 
I have no hesitation in saying that next year, when 
I hope to take furlough, the officiating opium agent 
will be in real difficulty if he has not in hand Babu 
Jugadishwar Chatterjee in charge of the office. The 
men below him, whose salaries range from Rs. 80 to 
Bs. 35 are nothing but copyists, and are quite unable 
to supply his place. The services of the personal 
assistant are not, as the Board are aware, a constant 
quantity, and in the present state of the Department 
there seems little chance of improvement. But no 
personal assistant from the line could supply the 
knowledge possessed by the officer in question. 

7. I may be permitted to state that I have little hope 
of retaining Babu Jugadishwar Chatterjee's services 
unless his position be improved. He is naturally enough 
desirous of earning something more than the average 
of about Bs. 1 50 he has drawn during the past 16 years 
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.App- I- and wMcli is not, I consider, commensurate with the 
ability he possesses and the work he has lo perform. 
Recently, just as Mr. Porter was appointed, I prevailed 
upon Babu Jugadishwar Chatterjee to decline the offer 
of a post of Es. 400 in Cashmere, as it was most un- 
desirable the ofl&ce should be deprived of its head just 
as a new agent was expected. 

8. A proposition statement in the prescribed form, 
showing the present scale and the re-organisation of 
the agent's office, as now proposed in consequence of 
Mr. Byrne's retirement, is submitted. 

9. It will be seen from the statement that the re- 
organisation will cause a saving of Es. 19-8 per month, 
or Es. 234 per annum. 

10. As stated in paragraph 4, the superintendent of 
the standard computing office has been appointed to 
the post of head auditor. The present maximum pay 
of the post is Rs. 150, and the pay now drawn by Babu 
Sidheshwar Cl:iatterjee as superintendent of the standard 
computing office is Es. 200. I would therefore propose 
that a personal allowance of Es. SO may be granted 
to him till the revised scheme for the factory, proposed 
by the Opium Commission, is sanctioned. In this 
scheme Es. 250 has been recommended as the pay of 
the head auditor. In the event of the factory scheme 
being sanctioned, the personal allowance will lapse, 
and the actual saving by the re-organisation now 
proposed will amount to Es. 69-8 per month, or Es. 834 
per annum, instead of Es. 234 as shown in the accom- 
panying statement. 

11. Gabu Gugan Chunder Eae will, as directed in 
Board's letter No. 221 B., dated 6th ultimo, draw the 
minimum pay of the post of head accountant, viz., 
Es. 300 only, from the date of Mr. Byrne's retirement, 
i.e., 6th September 1886. 

12. As the revision causes no extra expenditure to 
Government, but, on the contrary, shows an actual 
saviiig, I trust the Board will allow Babu Jugadishwar 
Chatterjee to draw the minimum pay of his post as 
superintendent of the correspondence branch, viz., 
Es. 300, with effect from the date of. Mr. Byrne's 
retirement, i.e., 6th September 1886, the date from 
which he has held not only the post of superintendent 
of the office, but also had charge of the office of personal 
assistant. 



No. 283 B., dated 16th April 1885. 

Trom P. Nolan, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Board of Eevenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secbetatjy to the Government or Bengal, Eevenue 
Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Govern- 
ment Order No. 1697-760, dated 8th November 1884, 
drawing attention to the practice which prevails in 
most sub-deput}- opium agencies in Behar and Benares 
of keeping in hand large cash balances at the close of 
each month, particularly during the season when 
weighments are going on and advances are being made, 
and requesting a report from the Board on the practi- 
cability of carrying out a suggestion made by the 
Accountaut-General, Bengal, that rules should be framed 
fixing the maximum balance to be kept at each sub- 
agency, the method by which the balances should be 
recouped, and the manner in which the' money should 
be safeguarded. 

2. I am to express the regret of the Board at the 
(l(;lay which has occurred in submitting a reply. The 
Behar ngeut thought it necessary to defer expressing 
an opinion on the subject until he had had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject with the most ex- 
perienced officers in the agency during his cold weather 
tour, and his report was not received until the 10th 
March. 

3. With reference to the allegation made by the 
Accountant- General that sufficient care is not taken to 
keep the balance down to the lowest figure compatible 
with efficient work, I am to state the Behar agent 
reports that at times the daily paynaents at the weighing 
sheds amount to as much as Es. 16,000, and that where 
the weighing sheds are at a distance from a treasury, 
as they |are, for instance, at Burharwah, Tehta, and 
Sewan, the head-quarters of the Bettiah, Tehta, and 
Alleegunge sub-ngencies, it is absolutely impossible 
to keep the balances low. The amount, the agent 
states, is regulated by the quantity of opium expected to 
be brought in and paid for. When payments are being 



made at the head-quarters of a district, it is possible, 
the agent states, to send daily for money that may be 
required; but e\-en then, Mr. Kemble thinks, some 
balances must be shown. The agent adds : — 

" I find that in two head-quarter weighing places on 
the last day of April last year the sub-deputy agents 
had in their possession Es. 13,786 and Es. 12,465 
respectively, and on the morning of the 1st of May, 
before they could have had time to send to the treasury 
to cash their cheques, they had paid away all except 
Es. 80 and Es. 33-8, respectively. Weighments begin 
in the early morning, and money must be drawn the 
previou.s day." 

Orders have been issued by the agent to the effect 
that where a postponement of the weighments will not 
occasion inconvenience to cultivators, or loss to Govern- 
ment, they shall not commence till the 2nd of April in 
each year ; but, so far as has been ascertained, the 
Gya Sub-Agency is the only one in which this could be 
done. 

4. The Benares agent states that the practice of 
officers retaining large balances for months after the 
weighments, and clearing them off by degrees in their 
monthly payments, has long since been put a stop to. 
Any excess at the end of the weighments is returned 
to the treasury, and is not, as formerly, kept by the 
opium officers. Moreover, as the responsibility and 
inconvenience attending the custody of large sums of 
money are great, officers are glad to reduce their 
balances as far as possible. The circumfetances which 
render it necessary that large sums should be kept 
during the settlement and weighments are explained in 
the following extract from the agent's letter : — 

"In the first place, the daily payment at these 
seasons are very large. Then it is now the rule rather 
than the exception to conduct these operations at a 
distance from the district head-quarters. Lastly, the 
whole of the opium staff is fully engaged during this 
period in the weighments of opium, payments to 
cultivators, and preparation of many accounts. 

" It will be readily understood that where the work 
is carried on at a distance from a Government treasury, 
it is absolutely necessary that the opium officer should 
retain a considerable balance in hand sufficient for the 
payment of the cultivators, whilst the treasure party 
is moving between the treasury and the opium godown. 
At first sight it may appear that this does not apply 
to cases where the opium office is close to the civil 
station. But although this view is partly correct, there 
are strong objections to the procedure, which I myself 
at first proposed, and which I now see the Accountaut- 
General has suggested, a system of obtaining each day 
or even eveiy two or three days required amount from 
the collector's treasury. The fact is that owing to the 
objections to the presence of large bodies of cultivators 
in the ci\il station, the opium godowns are always 
situated at some distance from the cutcherry. The 
civil offices during the hot weather constantly close 
for holidays, whereas with us during the working 
season holidays are unknown. The treasury hours do 
not always run with our working hours, which during 
the weighments extend from 5 o'clock in the morning 
to 6 at night, and e\on later. The trouble and delay 
in sending for the money, counting it at the treasury, 
carrying it in carts, and then re-weighing it and placing 
it in safe custody at the opium treasury are not incon- 
siderable. But this is not the chief difficulty. The 
officers responsible for the money are the gomashta and 
the European sub-deputy or assistant. Even were 
each day's requirements to be drawn on the day of 
payment, or on the preceding day, the sums are so 
large that the gomashta himself attended by some 
of the staff must go to the treasury and take delivery 
of the money, and the European officer must on receipt 
personally count it, or weigh it and lock it up. During 
the weighments, when the gomashta is busy with his 
accounts, and with the management of a large staff and 
crowds of cultivators, he certainly could not be spared 
for the additional duty. The continual taking in and 
counting the treasure also would be a serious additional 
tax on the already over-worked European officer. Of 
this I was convinced when attempting to alter the 
system some years ago, and I ivas forced to abandon 
my original idea, and to return to the system which 
experience has shown to be necessary, and to draw 
large suras at a time, so as to save the gomashta being 
taken away from his duties at a most busy season." 

5. As regards the arrangements made by the sub- 
de]inty agents for the safe custody of the balances in 
theii' hands, I am to state that Mr. Kemble reports 
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that at every weighment kothee there are buildings 
for the storage of opium jars and treasure. Tlie 
treasure rooms are not, however, as strong as the agent 
would like to see them and Mr. Kemble accordingly 
suggests that a strong iron safe with double looka°bo 
supplied to each, and that it may be embedded in the floor 
of the verandah of the building. By this arrangement 
the sentry on guard would have to walk up and down 
close by the chest, thereby rendering the treasure 
more secure than if it were kept in a dark room in the 
bungalow. On this point the Benares agent reports 
that all due precautions are taken for the safe custody 
of the treasure. The balances are kept in safes under 
double locks of which one key is with the gomashta and 
the other with the European assistant or sub-deputy 
agent. A sufBcient armed police guard is, the agent 
states, always employed during the weighments and 
settlements, which seldom extend over five or six 
weeks. Any other system than that now in force 
would, Mr. Carnac thinks, delay the weighments and 
settlements, and cause great inconvenience to the 
cultivators. During the past season, the agent states, 
efibrts were made to reduce the drawings on the 
treasuries until the May instalment of revenue had 
been collected. In more than one instance, however, 
the weighments were delayed by treasuries being 
unable to cash the sub-deputy's credit. Even when 
weighing near a civil station an opium officer, the 
agent reports, may be placed in great difficulties if he 
does not keep a considerable balance in hand. As an 
illustration in point, the agent cites the case referi-cd 
toin the foot-note at page 115 of the Opium Com- 
mission's report, the circumstances connected with 
which are explained by the agent in the following 
words : — 

" The case referred to in the report happened under 
my own observation the season before the last, at a 
station where the opium godown is not more than two 
miles from the collector's treasury. I arrived early 
on a Saturday morning to find that through a delay 
in the post the assistant had not received the necessary 
cheque on the treasury, and that he had not enough 
cash for the day's payment. On my proceeding to see 
the collector and obtain the necessary funds on my own 
order, I found that the day being a holiday the treasury 
was closed and ihe treasury oflicer absent." 

" Before I left that evening the cheque had arrived 
and it was understood that the money would be paid 
out on Monday morning. But when the Commission 
arrived on the Monday, they found the assistant still 
without money, and the payments stopped. The 
treasury offieer had been detained by the sudden death 
of a near relative. I do not mean to say that such 
contretemps are not exceptional, but where the import- 
ance of paying off the cultivators quickly and allowing 
them to return to their homes is so great, a good 
balance to guard against accidents is certainly desirable. 
So long as the sums required by the opium ofBcer for 
his payments during the busy season are properly 
guarded, there is little objection, I think, to the balance 
being large, and to the staff being thus saved the loss of 
time which the constant sending for and taking in of 
treasure involves." 

6. It will be observed that in paragraph 652 of their 
report the Opium Commission recommend (1) that the 
payments to the cultivators should ordinarily take 
place at stations where a treasury or sub-treasury 
exists, and that the amount drawn each day should be 
that which it was proposed to spend before evening ; 
(2) that the amount should be recouped by drawing on 
the nearest treasury against a credit granted by the 
Accountant-General ; and (3) that there should be no 
guard beyond that of the kothee peons, except where 
payments were made elsewhere than at places where 
treasuries existed, when a police guard should be 
supplied. When dealing with these proposals in 
paragraph 7 of their letter No. 653 B,, dated 23rd 
September 1884, the Board were in favour of adopting 
the Commissioner's recommendations and abolishing 
the opium officer's treasuries. But the fuller and more 
detailed information now laid before them by the 
agents has convinced the Board that the adoption of 
any such change would seriously interfere with the 
working of the Department. 

7. Pending a decision on the proposal of the Opium 
Commission that the opium treasuries should be 
abolished, the Board deem it unnecessary to frame 
general rules for the safeguarding of the balances, as 
any alteration in the existing arrangements_ would 
probably lead to considerable expense. No difficulty 



has been found in recouping the balances when 
necessary, and, therefore, no orders aro required on 
this subject. The Board propose to request the agents 
to pay special attention to keeping down the balances 
to the lowest point consistent with efficiency. 
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No. 281.-13 O., dated 28th January 1887. 

Prom W. C. Macphekson, Esq., Under Secretary to the 
Groverunient of Bengal, Eevcnue Department, to 
the Secbetary to the Goveknment of India, 
Department of Finance and Commerce. 

In continuation of paragraph 30 of Mr. Nolan's letter 
No. 2,600-130 0., dated 18th December 1886, I am 
directed to submit copy of a letter No. 64 B., dated 15th 
January 1887, from the Board of Revenue, and to say 
that, subject to the qualification stated in paragraph 2 
of Mr. Nolan's letter of 18th December 1886, the 
Lieutenant-Governor recommends that the sanction of 
the Government of India may be accorded to the ad- 
ditional expenditure of Rs. 5,016 per annum on account 
of the remuneration of the native temporary establish- 
ment employed at weighments in the Behar Opium 
Agency at the increased rates proposed by the Opium 
Commission in paragraph 677 of their report. 



No. 54 B., dated 15th January 1887. 

From C. E.BucKLAND, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the Secue- 
TAKY TO THE GOVERNMENT or BENGAL, Revenue 
Department. 

In continuation of paragraph 20 of this office letter 
No. 173 B., dated 5th March 1885, and with reference to 
Government Order No. 2,717-135 0., dated 31st Decem- 
ber 1886, I am directed to report, for the information of 
Government, that the annual cost of the native tem- 
porary establishments employed at weighments in the 
Behar Opium Agency at the rates proposed by the 
Opium Commission will amount to Rs. 11 ,193, while the 
cost of the establishment at present employed in the 
agency amounts to Rs. 6,177 as reported by the agent. 
The extra cost will, therefore, be Es. 5,016. 



No. 630-31 O., dated 28th February 1887. 

From W. C. Macpheeson, Esq.. Under Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, to 
the Seoretaky to the Goyeenment of India, 
Department of Finance and Commerce. 

In continuation of paragraph 62 of Mr. Nolan's letter 
No. 2,600-130 O., dated 18th December 1886, I am 
directed to submit copy of a communication No. 140 B., 
dated 12th February 1887, from the Board of Revenue, 
and to say that under the circumstances therein stated 
the Lieutenant-Governor has, in anticipation of the 
approval of the Government of India, sanctioned the 
increase of establishment for the saw-mill and cheat 
department at the Patna opium factory, which was 
recommended by the Board of Revenue, and which is 
shown on page 52 of the proposition statement enclosed 
with Mr. Nolan's letter above-mentioned, with the 
exceptions of the proposed increases — 

(1) to the pay of the superintendent and engineer ; 

(2) to the pay of the storekeeper ; 

(3) to the pay of the four chuprasis ; 

(4) by appointment of an assistant engineer on Rs. 
125 in place of an assistant to engineer on Rs. 50, 
and a boilermaker on Bs. 40. 

With regard to these increases, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has informed the Board of Revenue that the 
orders of the Government of India must be awaited. 



No. 140 B., dated 12th February 1887. 

Memo, by C. E. Buokland, Esq. , Officiating Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. 

Copy submitted to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Revenue Department, in continuation of the 
correspondence ending with this office letter No. 594 B., 
dated 17th July 1886, with request that the Board, may 
be favoured with the early orders of Government on the 
subject. 
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App^I. No. 6 A., dated 9th February 1887. 

From W. Kemble, Esq., Opinm Agent of Behar, to the 



Seoeetaky to the Boabd op Eevenue, 
Provinces, 



Lower 



I HAVE the honour to call your attention to the corres- 
pondence ending with my No. 240, dated 15th June 
1886, on the subject of revising thfs establishment at 
the opium factory, and beg earnestly that m.y proposals 
may be sanctioned without delay, in order that the new 
arrangements may be brought into working order 
before the commencement of the manufacturing season. 

2. I have received a pressing letter from Dr. Whit- 
well, pointing out the difficulty of carrying on work 
underhanded as he is at present. 



No. 1,485-85 0., dated oth May 1887. 

From P. Nolan, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Department, to the Sbcreiaet to 
THE G-OVEENMENT OF Indta, Department of Finance 
and Commerce. 

In continuation of paragraph 34 of my letter No. 

, T *.».., T, , ,-o 2,600-130 0., dated the 

1. Letter to the Board of Uevenne, t qxi -r\ i„ i ooi^' t 
No. 2.134-106 O., dated the 15th lota December 1886, 1 am 
November 1886. directed to submit, for the 

2. letter from the Board of infr,rTnatir.Ti oi'fhn fl-mrprn 
fievenue.No. 76 B., dated the 22ud iwormation 01 tne Uovern- 
January ]887, and iU enclosure. ment of India, copy ot the 

8. Letter to the Board of Ee- correspondence noted in 

venue. No. 425-18 O., dated the 9th ,, ^ ■ j- ii, 

February 1387. t^e margin, regarding the 

4. Letter from the Board of transmission of inferior 
Eevenue, No. 3'.K B., dated the 14th „„;„™ tn tViP fnr-t.nrv in 
April 1887, and its enclosure. Opium to tne lactory m 

5. Letter to the Board of Eevenue, separate despatches, and 
No. l,484r-84 O., dated the 6th May regarding the continuance 

of the system of imposi- 
tion of fines by the opium examiner on opium sent in as 
good by the district officers, but found at the factory to 
contain pussewah. 



No. 7-40, dated 10th January 1887. 
From J. H. Eivett-Caknao, Esq., C.S., C.I.E., Benares 
Opium Agent, Ghaziporc, to the Secbetaky to the 
BoAED OF Eevenue, Lower Provinces. 

I HAVE the honour to submit the report called for by 
the Government of Bengal in their secretary's No. 
2,134-105 0., dated 15th November 1886, received with 
your No, 310 B., dtited 23rd ultimo, on the subject of 
the recommendation of the Opium Commission regard- 
ing the separate invoicing and despatch of inferior 
opium to the factory. 

2. The system of transmitting inferior opium to the 
factory by itself in challans or despatches separate from 
those of good opium came into general practice in this 
agency during the opium weighments of season 1885-86. 
I was absent during the greater part of the season, but 
I find that on the whole the system has worked well. 

3. The year was noticeable for the great quantity of 
pussewah found in the opium, and the officers of the 
Department had thus considerable difficulties to deal 
with. But out of 5y,562 maunds despatched as good, 
but 0'246 per cent, wag found to be below the mark, 
0'240 of this being on account of pussewah. The 
results during the first year's working of the system, 
and that during a difficult season, may be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

4. Great care, however, is necessary ; and as I under- 
stand the orders of Government to be that fines con- 
sidered necessary by the opium examiner will not be 
levied on the cultivators, there will be some loss to 
Government if the classification by district officers is 
not exact. 

5. The officers of the Department have again had 
their attention drawn to the subject. At the present 
moment I am marching through the districts, (Perta- 
bgarh, Sultanpur, &c.,) which are most noted for 
pu^Kewah, and special measuj'es are being taken this 
season to improve the out-turn in this respect. 



No. 2,134-105 O., dated 15th November 1886. 

From G. K. Lyon, Esq., Officiating Under Secretary to 
the Go\-ernment of Bengal, Revenue Department, 
to the Secretakt to the Board or Keventje, 
Miscellaneous Eevenue Department. 

With reference to paragraph 26 of your letter No. 
173 B., dated 5th March 1886, stating that the Board 
have directed the opium agents to adopt the Opium 
Commission's recommendation contained in paragraph 
681 of their report, that inferior opium should be 
separately challenged, I am directed to request that the 
Board will be good enough to submit a report on the 
working of the new plan after the expiry of a year from 
the date of its actual introduction. 



No. 76 B., dated 22nd January 1887. 

Prom 0. E. Bfokland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Eevenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secretaiiy to the Government op Bengal, 
Revenue Department. 

With reference to Government OrderNo. 2,1.34'-105 0,, 
dated 15th November J 886, I am directed to submit 
herewith, for the infomation of Government, a copy of 

a report* from the opium 
♦ No. 7-40, diitel lOth .Tanuary agent, Benares, on the 

result of the introduction, 
durin,£r the opium weighments of season 1885-86, of the 
system recommended in paragraph 681 of the Opium 
Commission's report for the transmission of inferior 
opium to the factory in separate despatches, and to 
state that the Board are of opinion that, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties that had to be contended with, owing 
to the very largo quantitj' oi pussewah in the opium of 
the season, the new system lias worked satisfactorily. 

2. The officiating opium agent, Behar, Mr. D'Oyly, 
has reported that it appears that the Board's orders 
directing the inti eduction of the change of practice in 
question in the Behar Agency were hy an ovej sight not 
communicated lo the district officers, Tlio necessary 
instructions have now, ho states, been issued, and a 
report will be funiisbed by the agent on the subject 
after the conclusion of next year's weighments. 



No. 425-18 O., dated 9th February 1887. 

Prom W. 0. MACPHERpriv, Esq., Under Secretary to the 
Government of Le.'ijjal, Eevenue Department, 
to the Seceetaby to the Board op Reventje, 
Miscellaneous Eevenue Department. 

With reference to your letter No. 76 B., dated 22nd 
January 1887, and enclosure, reporting the result of 
the introduction in the Benares Opium Agency, during 
the opium weighments of season 1885-86, of the system 
recommended in paragraph 681 of the Opium Com- 
mission's report for the transmission of inferior opium 
to the factory in separate despatches, I am directed to 
inquire to what orders of Government the Benares 
agent alludes in paragraph 4 of his letter No. 7-40, 
dated lOtli idem, to your address. I am also to ask 
whether, with reference to the remarks made in 
paragraphs 26 and 32 of your letter. No. 173 B., dated 
5th March 1885, the Board approve of the district 
testing officer's classification being final in favour of 
the cultivator, so far as regards payment to him of the 
price of his opium. 



No. 298 B., dated I4th April 1887. 

From 0. E. Buckland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Eevenue. Lower Provinces, to the 
Seceetaby to the Government op Bengal, 
Eevenue Department. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Govern- 
ment order No. 425-18 O., dated 9th February last, in- 
quiring to what orders of Government the Benaxes 
agent alludes in paragraph 4 of his letter No. 7-iO, 
dated 10th January 1887, and asking whether, with 
regard to the remarks made in paragraphs 26 and 32 of 
their letter No. 173 B., dated 5th March 1885, the 
Board approve of the district testing officer's classifica- 
tion being final in favour of the cultivator so far as 
regards payment to him of the price of his opium. 

2. In reply, I am to submit copy of a letter No. 
79-1074, dated -JOlh ultimo, from the opium agent of 
Benares, from -which it will be seen that it iias a mistake 
on his part to refer to any orders of Government, as he 
now finds that [no such orders exist. It will also bo 
observed that the agent raises the question of the im- 
position of fines on opium sent in as good by the district 
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officers, but found B,t the factory to contain pussewah. 
The agent states that the Opium Commissiou recom- 
mended that opium which had been passed as good by 
the district officers should not be liable to penalty ; that 
in practice it has been found at the factoi'y that owing 
to many circumstances, such as the rapidity with which 
weighmonts must be conducted in the districts, the 
difficulty in detecting pussewah, and in some cases 
the comparative inexperience of officers, opium which 
contains pussewah is often sent down as good. The 
opium examiner has continued to impose penalties in 
the cases in which they have appeared necessary ; and 
the agent proposes that this procedure should be 
continued. 

3. Under the circumstances represented by Mr. 
Eivett-Carnac in paragraphs 7 to 14 of his letter, the 
Board would recommend that the opium examiner at 
the sudder factory should continue the practice of 
imposing fines, with the sanction of the agent in each 
case for pussewah, on opium sent in as good by the 
district officers, but which is found at the factory to be 
inferior, and the agent has been instructed accordingly 
in anticipation of the approval of Government. 

4. "With regard to the latter part of the Govern- 
ment order under acknowledgment, I am to refer to 
paragraph 32 of the Board's letter No. 173 B., dated 5th 
March 1885, in which the Board expressed their opinion 
that the object of the Commission's recommendation in 
paragraph 688 of their reporb was not to make the sub- 
deputy opium agent's pnrrukh final, but to ensure the 
payments at weighments being closure, than it now is, 
to the real value of the opium, and that no change 
should be made in the system of payment for opium at 
the weighment time until the strength of the European 
establishment is materially increased. Proposals to 
increase the European staff of the Opium Department 
were submitted to Government in the Board's letter 
No. 85 B., dated 10th May 1886, but no orders on the 
subject have as yet been received. I am to state 
that under these circumstances the Board would 
not now advocate the change of system suggested 
by Government, especially as it goes far beyond the 
recommendation of the Opium Commission. 



No. 79-1074, dated 26th March 1887. 

Prom J. H. ElVETT-CiBNAC, Esq., C.8., C.I.B., Benares 
Opium Agent, Ghazipore, to the Secretary to the 
Board op Bevenub, Lower Provinces. 

With reference to your letter No. 52 B., dated 24th 
Eebruary 1887, inquiring thts number and date of the 
Government Order noticed in paragraph 4 of my letter 
of the 10th January, No. 7-40, on the subject of the 
chullaniug of inferior opium, I find that the remark 
written by me in camp was made by inadvertence, and 
that no Government order should have been referred 
to, as none is found to exist. 

2. I have since my return been into the whole 
question of the measures to be taken to limit the 
deliveries of pussewah opium and have consulted with 
Dr. Weir on the subject, and I now submit the following 
report based on his opinion and my own. 

3. The Opium Commission in paragraph 681 of their 
report recommended that inferior opium should be 
separately chullaned, and remarking as what appeared 
to them to be the objections of levying fines for 
pussewah, on what had been passed as good opium by 
the district officer, recommended that such opium 
should not be liable to penalty. 

4. Orders were duly issued to district officers, in 
accordance with the recommendation in this paragraph, 
in regard to the chuUaning of opium mixed with 
pussewah as inferior opium. 

6. This was duly carried out to the best of their 
ability by district officers. But in practice it ha.s been 
found at the factory that owing to many circumstances 
the rapidity with which weighments must be con- 
ducted in the districts, the difficulty of detecting 
pussewah, and in some cases the comparative inex- 
perience of officers, opium is often sent down as good 
which contains pussewah. 

6. The opium examiner has continued to impose 
penalties in such cases as have appeared necessary, and 
it is proposed that, unless ruled by the Board to the 
contraiy, this procedure should be continued for the 
following leasons. 



7. The report submitted from time to time will have 
shown how seriously the admixture of pussewah with 
the opium of this agency affects the factory operations 
and the provision manufacture, and that special 
measures have had to be adopted to prevent this result. 
Extra officers have been employed during the collecting 
season in the districts which are the worst as regards 
pussewah, and every precaution has been enjoined on 
the local officers. Last season the results, owing to a 
very damp season, were unfavourable. This year there 
has been so little east wind that the opium is likely to 
be of much better quality, that is, with much less 
pussewah, and thanks chiefiy to this, and partly to 
the precautions taken, there is small likelihood of the 
pussewah difficulty being so prominent this year. 

8. Pines for pussewah imposed by the opium 
examinei' have, in the opinion of Dr. Weir and myself, 
a salutary effect ; and if imposed with care they are 
not open to objection, and are not unfair to the culti- 
vators. On the contrary, unless an assami is fined for 
pussewah in proportion to its amount, he is in fact 
overpaid for his opium ; he gets more than Rs. 5 per 
seer when it is estimated at standard pure opium. 
Opium mixed with pussewah is distinctly of less value 
to the Department than opium free from this ad- 
mixture, and if the cultivator, through carelessness, 
omits to take proper precautions to prepare the drug, 
he should pay the penalty, and the penalty, if felt, will 
tend to make him more careful in the future, and will 
improve the quality of the out-turn. 

9. On the other hand it may be held that the district 
officers should detect the admixture at once, and send 
all inferior opium down in the separate chuUan ordered 
for that purpose. Practically it has been found that 
there is considerable difficulty in carrying this out 
efficiently. There might also be a danger of a timid 
officer going to the opposite extreme, and sending 
down as inferior opium opium not liable to fine. Any 
incorrect or even ill-judged action in this respect 
might cause great discontent and even alarm among 
the cultivators, and u, serious hitch during the weigh- 
ments. 

10. Thus, then, if fines be not levied on opium mixed 
with pussewah and sent down as good by district 
officers, there is a risk of Government being a con- 
siderable loser. As regards the cultivator who on the 
factory purruck gets paid rather less for opium mixed 
with pussewah than opium free from this substance, 
his case, even although the opium has been passed by 
the district officer as good, is not harder than the case 
in which an officer at the weighments passes the opium 
as at 700 consistence which at the factory is declared 
to be, say, 680. And the cultivator who has been 
careless and who escaped the notice of the officer at the 
purruck will no longer have the reminder in the 
shape of a small fine that he must be more careful next 
year. 

11. Dr. Weir in fact advises me that — 

" I am apprehensive that in the course of a few years, 
if fines as heretofore are remitted, the quality of the 
opium of our agency will steadily deteriorate until at 
last the greater part of the produce will arrive largely 
charged with pussewah, and I can affirm that should 
this prove to be the case, it will be impossible to turn 
out at the factoiy, at our present caking standard, 
cakes equal in quality to those hitherto exported to 
China. In fact. I would have grave doubts as to the 
fitness of the cakes made of opium largely mixed with 
pussewah to stand storage in Calcutta for any length 
of time in hot weather as our cakes now have to do." 

12. It may of course suggest itself that the district 
officer who makes the mistake should be held respon- 
sible. But unless they were paid partly by commission 
this could not be done. A.nd any such rule would bear 
hardly on an officer with very heavy weighments in a 
district where the conditions are such that pussewah is 
more abundant and more subtle in the manner in 
which it mixes itself into the drag than in other parts 
of the agency. The principal assistant informs me 
that in some classes of opium from certain districts 
the difficulties of detecting pussewah are much more 
difficult than in otliers. The examination, it will be 
understood, is less difficult at the factory than in the 
districts where the weighing officer works under great 
disadvantages with a large and noisy crowd around 
him claiming to have their opium weighed off. 

13. Being of opinion then, after consultation with 
Dr. Weir, that there are great difficulties in ensuring 
all opium mixed with pussewah being sent down 
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separately ; that the levy of a fine in cases in which 
the admixture escapes the notice of the district officers 
is not a real hardship, whereas the failure to levy sxich 
a fine will cause some loss to Government, and will 
remove a salutary means of reminding the cultivators 
of the necessity of careful preparation of the drug, I 
would continue the practice of fining in all cases in 
which the opium examiner considers the course 
necessary. 

14. I am strengthened in this view by the considera- 
tion of the great difficulties which have to be en- 
countered in this agency with pussewah, and which are 
not so much felt in Behar, where the conditions of soil 
and climate are difi'erent, and where the cultivators are 
nearly all old and experienced in the management of 
the crop. 

16. I find that during my absence on leave Mr. 
Porter, officiating opium agent, ruled that the opium 
examiner should not, under any circumstances, levy 
fines on any opium sent down as good. Dr. Weir 
recently brought the subject to my notice in connexion 
with arrangements for the ensuing weighments, with a 
strong recommendation that the powers should be 
retained by the opium examiner, in view of the circum- 
stances noticed above ; and supporting this view I have 
now to invite the early orders of the Board on the 
subject. 



No. 1484^4 O., dated 6th May 1887. 

From P. Nolan, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Eevenne Department, to the Secretaky to 
THE Board or Eevenue, Miscellaneous Revenue 
Department. 

With, reference to the correspondence ending with 
the Board's letter No. 298 B., dated the 14th April 
1887, lam directed to say that the Lieutenant-Governor 
accepts the views stated in that letter regarding the 
system of payment for opium at weighment time, and 
regarding the continuance of the system of the imposi- 
tion of fines by the opium examiner at the sudder 
factory on opium sent in as good by the district 
officers, but found at the factory to contain pussewa. 

2. I am to add, with reference to the last sentence of 
the Board's letter under acknowledgment, that the 
suggestion therein referred to was not made by Govern- 
ment, but by the opium agent of Benares in paragraph 
4 of his letter No. 7-40, dated the 10th January 1887, 
enclosed in the Board's letter No. 76 B., dated the 2-.;nd 
idem. 



No. 1500-^7 0., dated 7th Mi.y 1887. 

Prom P. NoLAK, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Beng:il, Eevenne Department, to the Secretary to 
THE (jovERNMEXT OE India, Department of Finance 
and Commerce. 

In paragraph 56 of my letter No. 2600-130 0., dated 
18th December 1886, in which the Lieutenant-Governor 
examined the proposals of the Opium OommiBsiou, it 
was stated that no case had been made out in the 
correspondence, so fur as it had then gone, for intro- 
ducing any change in the existing practice under ^^■hieh 
the supply of chests for the packing of opium in the 
two agencies is left in the hands of the Behar agent. 
I am now to submit copy of a letter No. 2.j7 B., dated 
25th March 1887, from the Board of Revenue, with 
enclosure, and to say that the more complete informa- 
tion therein furnished points to the same conclusion. 
The Board will be instructed to continue to give 
attention to the subject, which, in the Lieutenant- 
Governor's opinion, would form a suitable matter for 
inquiry during the annual tour of the member of the 
Board in charge of the Opium Department. As, how- 
ever, the Benares agent doubts the suitability of sal 
wood chests for the packing of the Benares provision 
opium, and as sal chests arc more expensive than 
mango wood chests, it seems to the Lieutenant- 
Governor to be unnecessary to press for introduction 
of sal wood chests in the Benares Agency. 



No. 267 B., dated 26th March 1887. 

Erom C. E. Bockland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Board of Eevenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secretary to the Government op Bengal, Eevenue 
Department. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 2728-139 O., dated 31st December 1886, 
calling for a report regarding the proposal of the 
Opium Commission to impose on the Behar agent the 
duty of providing chests for both agencies, and stating 
than, in view of the supply of mango wood in Behar 
decreasing, it seems very questionable whether the 
duty of providing the Ghazipore Agency with chests 
should be imposed on the Patna Agency ; and in reply 
to report as follows. 

2. In paragraph 44 of the Board's report on the 
administration of the Opium Department during the 
year 1880-81 it was stated that the despatches of pro- 
vision opium of season 1880-81 from the Benares 
Agency were temporarily interrupted in consequence of 
the chest contractors having failed to sujjply a sufficient 
number of mango wood chests for packing the opium ; 
that a very serious difficulty had only been avoided by 
the Behar agent being able to supply 10,000 chests at 
a short notice from the reserve of the Patna saw-mill ; 
and that the whole question of the future supply of 
chests to both agencies was under the consideration 
of the Board. A full report on the subject was sub- 
mitted to Government in the Board's letter No. 266J, 
dated 6th April 1882, and in it the Government was 
informed that it had been decided at a conference held 
by the agents that the Behar agent should alone go 
into the market for the mango wood chests required. 
Since 1882 the Behar agent alone has entered into 
contracts for the supply of mango wood chests required 
for both agencies, and the arrangement has been found 
to work well, no complaints having been received to 
the effect that the supply had fallen short during any 
year. 

3. The Government order under acknowledgment 
was sent to both opium agents for any remarks they 

might wish to offer, and 
•Behar agent's No. 9 A., copies of their reports* are 
'teL'res IgenV^N^ ' 66-60., Submitted herewith for the 
dated 3rd March 1837. information of Govern- 

ment. Prom the Behar 
agent's report it will be seen that Mr. Kemble is of 
opinion that there is no reason to apprehend that the 
supply of mango wood in Behar is failing, but that for 
very many years yet there will be no difficulty in pro- 
curing an abundant supply of mango timber. On the 
other hand, the Benares agent reports (vide paragraph 
10 of his letter) that it has been found impossible to 
obtain, in the North-Western Provinces, chests at the 
rate for which they can be procured in Behar, and that 
endeavours to obtain mango wood chests at a compara- 
tively low rate have not been successful, it having been 
found that if the purchases of mango wood were liniitec? 
to the North-AV'estern Provinces, chests cannot be 
made at the saino rate as they can ]>& purchased at in 
Behar. 

-i. Under these circumstances the Board are of 
opinion that there is no advantage to be gained by 
altering the present arrangement under which the 
Behar agent undertakes the supply of the chests 
required for packing the Benares opium. 

5. With rcgaid to the proposal in paragraph 3 of 
i\[r. Kemble's letter that in order to keep the saw-mills 
fully emplo)-ed a certain number of sal wood chests 
should be supplied to the Benares Agency, I am to 
observe that it will be seen that Mr. Eivett-Oarnac is 
not in favour of packing the Benares provision opium 
in sal wood chests. Should, however, the Government 
desire, the subject will be further considered, and the 
Benares agent directed to submit a full report on it. 



No. A., dated 16th February ls87. 

From W. Kemble, Esq., Opium Agent of Behar, to 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower 
Provinces. 

In reply to your No. 13 B., dated 10th January 1887, 
I have the honour to report that, in my opinioji, and 
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that of Dr. Whitwell, sal wood cheats would not bo 
found more unfitted for Benares than for Patna opium, 
or rathor, I should say that, properly seasoned, thoy are 
equally well fitted for the produce of both agencies. 
Sal is a much loss sappy wood than mango. TJndei- 
present arrangements all sal timber is sawn into planks 
in our own yard, and there stacked till it is thoroughly 
well seasoned ; whereas the mango trees are cut down, 
sawn up and made into chests at once by conlractors in 
their own villages in the damp North Ganges disti-iots. 
Dr. Whitwell finds from his experience in both 
agencies that mango wood chests lose far more weight 
in drying than those made of siil wood ; it is probable, 
therefore, that, if exposed to a dam]) atmosphere, they 
would imbibe more moisture and would be in all 
respects inferior to sill. 

■2. It has often been reported that the supply of 
mango wood is failing to a serious extent in Behar. 
This, though the opinion of many ofBcors of experience, 
is one in which I am unable to concur. No doubt it is 
scarce near the Ganges opposite Bankipore, in parts 
near iMozulferporc, and in a few other places; but 
speaking from what I have seen and heard from 
Europeans and natives during extended tours in these 
districts, I think that generally it is as good as ever — 
perhaps contractors may have to go further for their 
requirements ; but in Chuprah Chumparuii, in North 
Tirhoot, in Dtirbhungah, North Bhugulpore, Monghyr, 
and Purneah, there will be for very many years yet no 
difficult^' in procuring abundant supply of mango 
timber. New plantations are being made, not in such 
numbers as I could wish, but still they are made ; and 
I think no fears need be entertained of a failure of 
supply to the Opium Department. A few years ago this 
cry of scarcity of wood was raised, and the contractors 
increased their prices ; they have now fallen again, and 
Dr. W hitwell reports that there is far greater fear of 
the s?il wood supply running short than that of mango 
wood. 

3. In determining our future policy we must re- 
member that new and expensive machinery has now 
been erected capable of turning out in nine months 
enough sfil wood boxes for one year's use of the Patna 
factory ; to keep this machinery fully employed we 
ought to send a certain number of sal wood chests to 
Benares, unless it be considered advisable to use the 
saw-mills for other work. The use of both mango and 
sal wood chests is advantageous to us in keeping down 
prices. Were sal wood only used, the price of that 
timber would go up immediately on the ground that the 
supply was failing, or that the Nepal Government 
had prohibited export, or " closed their forests," as it is 
called. 

4. Provided that the Benares Agency undertake to use 
as many sal wood chests as our mills can send them, I 
Bee no objection whatever to the agent making his own 
contract for the delivery at Ghazipore for so many 
mango wood chests as he may require. There is 
nothing whatever to be gained by having these chests 
landed and examined at the Patna factory, when the 
same work might be done once lor all at Ghazipore. 
This is a mattei- for the Benares agent to decide. If it 
is thought that the present arrangement should con- 
tinue, I have nothing to urge against it, except that it 
gives much extra trouble to Dr. Whitwell and the 
factory establishment, who have all for . the last four 
years done this work excellently. 



No. .56-604, dated 3rd March 1887. 

Prom J. H. Eivett-Caknac, Esq., O.S., CLE., Benares 
Opium Agent, to the SECHETAJi.Y to the Boaed of 
Eevenue, Lower Provinces. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your endorsement, forwarding for report copy of a 
letter No. 2728-139 0., dated the 31st December 
last, and calling for report on chest supply of this 
agency. 

2. The letter from the Government of Bengal raises, 
I understand, two chief questions, (1) whether sal wood 
chests should be used for the packing of the provision 
cf this agency ; (2) assuming that the mango cheats be 
adhered to for Benares opium, whether the arrange- 
ments to supply those chests be imposed on the Patna 
Agency. 

!i. In respect to the first question, the use of sM wood 
chests in this agency, I understand this depends on (a) 
a 82810. 



whuClier this class of wood is suited to our provisions 
and d b) whether the Patna Agency could supply our 
demand for such chests. 

4. Benares opium has hitherto, save on exceptional 
occasions, been packed in mango wood, and this class of 
chest has been found to suit the Benares provision 
excellently. Without desiring to re-open the contro- 
versy, as to whether the damage to Benares opium 
arose from the use of sal wood, it is undoubted that 
the o])ium packed in sal did not fare so well as that 
packed in mango wood. And it is not impossible that 
as Benares opium contains more than 5 per cent. 
more of moisture than Patna opium, that special 
precautions in respect to the wood used for the 
chests of this agency may be necessary here, which 
are not essential for the comparatively dry Patna 
opium. 

5. Mango wood chests are much cheaper than those 
made from sal at the Patna Agency. Thus it is 
undesirable to use sal wood chests here, unless some 
special reason exists, of which I have no information. 

6. I am equally without information as to the 
capabilities of the Patna saw-mills. If it would be an 
advantage to them to supply this agency with sal chests, 
a change in the class used here might be worthy of 
consideration. But the objections already noticed will 
have to be surmounted. My impression is that Patna 
cannot conveniently do mnch more than supply its own 
wants. But the saw-mills are a distinct advantage to 
this agency, as they leave the mango wood chests market 
free for our supply. 

7. Next as regards the manner in which the contract 
for mango wood chests for this agency should be made. 
The Behar agent being close to the source of supply, 
and he and his people having great experience of the 
wood market, have great advantages, which the ofiicers 
of this agency do not possess, and it was for this reason 
that, in the interests of Government, the arrangements 
which now exist, by which the Behar agent provides for 
the mango wood chest supply of this agency, were 
sanctioned. 

8. The arrangement has worked well, and the interests 
of Government and of this agency have been well cared 
for and advanced under the supervision of the Behar 
authorities. If the burden imposed by this arrange- 
ment is found too heavy by the Behar agent, it would 
be only fair to reconsider it. But I gather from Mr. 
Kemble that this is not the case and that he does not 
object to the continuance of the plan by which the 
contracts are made at Patna. 

9. I am altogether without detailed information, save 
that contained in the Behar agent's annual reports re- 
garding the mango wood supply of Behar, and whether 
that province is being denuded of trees, so that it may 
be necessary to adopt some other wood for provision 
chests. On this subject the Behar agent, who marches 
through the Behar districts, must have full information. 
And for this reason, as already indicated, it is desirable 
that the mango chests supply should remain in his 
hands. The price paid does not suggest any greatly 
increased difiiculty during past years in obtaining this 
class of chest in Behar. 

10. On the other hand, it has been found impossible 
to obtain in these provinces chests at the same rate as 
obtainable in Behar. This is doubtless partly owing to 
the industry in Behar being of long standing, and 
having taken firm root ; but the comparatively plentiful 
supply of both wood and of labour must, I think, have 
much to do with it. In these provinces endeavours 
have been made by me to obtain a supply of mango 
chests at a comparatively low rate, but the attempt has 
not been successful. Messrs. Burn & Co. put up steam 
machinery at Ghazipore, but found that if their 
purchases of mango wood were limited to the North- 
western Provinces, they could not make chests at the 
rate at which they can be purchased in Behar. The 
superintendent at the Central Gaol at Naini undertook 
an experimental contract with this agency, but after 
making 400 chests has written that he cannot supply 
any more under Bs. 3 each. Etforts in other directions 
have hardly been more successful, and it suggests itself 
that, if the superintendent of the Great Central Gaol at 
Naini, with all the advantages possessed by that institu- 
tion, cannot manufacture chests at a lower rate than 
Es. 3 each, that private contractors cannot afibrd to do 
the work at a lower rate. It is thus, as matters now 
stand, cheaper and better to obtain our supply from 
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Patna, unless the supply of wood is decreasing there, 
and there is danger of the supply of mango wood being 
exhausted. 

11. Ill that case, and as already indicated, the Behar 
authorities are in the best position to report on the 
subject. It would be necessary, I apprehend, to pay at 
least R 3 per chest in the Nortb-Western Provinces," Ihe 
condition being that the wood should be the produce of 
these provinces. Not only is the industry comparatively 
new, and the wood supply inferior as compared with 
Behar, but there have been very heavy drains on it 
from the railways and great public works, which have 
been carried out and are being carried out in these 
provinces. 

12. The price of mango wood has risen considerably 
of late years, and indigo planters and the manufacturers 
of shellac, whose requirements are infinitesimal, as 
compared with those of this factory, have assured me 
that the difficulty of obtaining chests for their produce 
has much increased of late j'ears. My inquiries ha\ e 
been confined to the districts coiiqiaratively near 
Ghaziporo, as td bring chests from any great distance 
would not be remunerative. The building of the Ganges 
Bridge, the great junction station at Mogul 8:i.rai, near 
Benares, and the new lines of raih\ ay opened out in 
these districts, have undouljtedly affected the mango 
wood supply. 

VS. It seems to me, therefore, that it must depend on 
the information at the disposal of the Behar agent 
whether it is desirable that the arrangements that have 
worked so well in Behar for the supply of our chests 
should undergo any alteration. 



No. 21(56-120 0., dated 21st July 1887. 

Trom P. Nolan, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Department, to the Seoketary 
TO TBE Government of India, Department of 
Finance and Commerce. 

In continuation of paragraph 16 of my letter No. 
2600-130 0., dated 18th December 1886, I am directed 
to submit, for the information of the Government of 
India, copy of the correspondence noted on the margin, 

from i\ hich it will be seen 

Letter from the Board ol Reve- fV,a+ fl^o T ,'Qn+Q,no^+ n^^-r.-- 
Hue, No, 479 B.. dated 27th June thattbe Ijieutenant-GoT er. 
is,s7, with enclosures. nor has approved the sug- 

v'*','JJ' !?,,";? '^'IT'i^'iPf'T";'' gestion of the Board of 

AG. 2t)5-119 O.. dated 21st July ^ , , .. 

1887. Heveuue that aconterencu 

should be held either at 
Patna or Ghazipore, at which the member of the Board 
in charge of the Opium Department should preside, and 
both the agents, with any experienced officer of the 
Department whom they may select, should attend, t(.) 
discuss the question of ]il:ioing on a legal footing the 
present practice of granting licenses for the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy in the Behar and Benares Opium 
Agencies. 



No. 471) B., dated 27th June 1887. 

Prom K. G. Gupta, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 
Seoiieiaky TO THE GovEHNMENT OF Bbngal, Revcnui' 
Department. 

I am desired by the Board of Revenue to refer for 
the orders of Government the following questions 
regarding the practice at present prevailing both in the 
Behar and Benares (.)pium Agencies of granting 
licenses for the cultivation of the poppy, not to the 
actual cultivators, but to middlemen or reiiresentative 
ryots. 

2. The facts of the cases which give rise to this 
reference are stated in detail in the Board's No. 638 B., 
dated L7th May 1887, to the Solicitor to Government, 
copy of which is annexed. Briefiy stated, the |)oint at 
issue is this. Section 8 of the Opium Act (XIII. of 
18f'7) provides that licenses shall be issued to cultiva. 
tors who may choose to cultivate the poppy, and that 
counterpart engagements shall be taken frsm them. It 
is, however, the practice in both agencies not to issue 
licenses to individual cultivators direct or to take 
counterpart agreements Irnm them. The licenses arc 
issued to, andrugagements taken, from one man, culled 
in Beiiarrs a Inmiber'lar, in Behar hliattadar, Avho 
engages to cultivate a certain area, and sulisequcntly 
divides this area between a number of actual cultivatoi's 
or shihmi ryots. The advances also ure made to the 



middlemen, and by them distributed among the culti- 
vators. The systems are fully explained in Part II., 
Chapter V. (sections 248-265) of the Opium Commis- 
sion's Report. 

3. Oases occurred in the Behar Agency in which 
cultivators failed to grow poppy after receiving (through 
the hhaltaiJarr:) advances from Goverjimenc for that 
purpose, and on their being sent up for trial under 
section 10 of the Act the Collector of Mozufferpore 
refused to punish them on the ground that engagements 
had not been entered into directly with them or 
counterparts taken from them as contemplated by 
section 8 of the Act. They could not therefore 
he held be regarded as being under engagements to 
Government. 

4. Similarly in the Benares Agency a cultivator was 
prosecuted before tlie ilagistrate of Basti. under section 
19, for illegally disposing of the opium supposed to have 
been produced by him. The .Magistrate refused to con- 
vict on the same grounds as those taken by the Collector 
of Mozufferpore. viz., that no engagement had been 
executed by the cultivator. The Collector and the Legal 
Remembrancer of the North-Western Provinces held the 
same view. 

•5. On these facts being reported, the Board consulted 
the Advocate-General, whose ojjinion is appended to 
this letter. Although, us will bo seen from paragraph 8 of 
the Board's letter to the Government Solicitor, the actual 
systems differ in some parti.-^ulars in the two agencies, yet 
the principle in both is the same, namely, that the en- 
gagements are not made with the actual cultivators but 
with a middleman or representative, and the systems 
are, in the opinion of the Advocate-General, with whom 
the Board entirely agree, not in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. 

6. Anticipating that this would be the opinion of the 
Advocate -General the Board in paragraph 9 of their 
letter reproduced the suggestion originally made by the 
magistrate nf Basti, that perhaps lumberdars and 
khattadars might be brought within the scope of 
section 8 by being regarded as " other officers entrusted 
"with the superintendence of the cultivation." The 
suggestion was not very clearly put in the Board's letter, 
and the Advocate- General merely states his opinion that 
the lumberdars and khattadars are not included within 
the expression quoted ii-om section 8. Whether it is in 
the power of Government to invest them with powers 
under that section is quite another question, regarding 
which no opinion is given. 

7- It may perhaps i^c thought that cases in which it 
is necessary to prosecute under the penal sections of 
the Act are of such rare occurrence that no great harm 
is likely to result from leaving matters as they stand, 
and that it is not desirable to open up so important a 
questiou^ at the present time. Apart, however, from 
the obvious impropriety of continuing a system, the 
illegality of which has been so prominently brought to 
notice, there is the risk that the failure of the prosecu- 
tions in the cases mentioned may become generally 
known, and cultivators maybe emboldened to dis- regard 
the engagements made on their behalf from the know- 
ledge that they can do so with impunity The difficulty 
in the way of the snb-deputy agents and their assistant 
personally issuing licenses direct to each cuiti^■ator 
consists 111 the immeuse number of men each officer 
would have to deal with. It would be impossible to 
carry out such a system without very largely increasino- 
the staff of oflScers. This stej) would probacy be iin^ 
liracticable, not only for general financial reasons but 
tor the special reason that the selling price of opium 
shows a tendency steadily to declhio. in consequence of 
the increase in the growth of the poppy in China, and 
the unlavourable ettect on the trade in the Indian druo-, 
resulting from the new opium agreement with the 
Chinese Government. On this point a reference is 
requested to Board's No. 794 B., dated l6th September 
1880. 

8. On Ihe other hand it is very .loiibtful whether the 
lumbcrdavs or khattadars eould lie safely trusted to issue 
licenses under section 8, even if it should be held to be 
legal to invest them with such powers. 'I'hey are not men 
of any social standing or respectability, l)'eiii.r in many 
cases mere ordinary ryots like the rest oi the enllivators 
To entrust to them such extensive powers ars arc con- 
veyed hy sections 8 and 9 would probably lead to 
serious comphoations. It would also in most cases be 
dillicult to assemble all I he cultivators of one khatta or 
of one village in order that they might sign their names 
or make their mark upon a joint license in which all 
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their names wore entered, and on a joint counterparb 
similarly prepared, because it appears that in many, if 
not most cases, the khattadav first comes to the opium 
officer and arranges for a lump area, and then goes and 
divides it betAveen the assamees or actual cultivators. The 
ultimate decision of how much land is to bo given for 
poppy by each cultivator i« not arrived at till after con- 
siderable haggling, and wrangling, and the officers uf 
Government could not possibly spare time to sit out these 
endless discussions. 

9. The document called a " miiuaturc license " in use 
in the Benares Agency is intended to serve in some sort 
as a direct engagement with the actual cultivator, but 
from the copy annexed it will be been that it is, as the 
Magistrate of Basti remarks, a mere memorandum con- 
veying no permission on the part of Government to 
the ryot to cultivate, nor any undertaking on the part 
of the ryot to deliver the opium prodaoed. It would not 
be accepted as such by either the collector or the 
criminal courts. 

10. It seems advisable to treat this important and 
difficult question separately from the other points 
raised in the Opium Commission's report, because 
although in paragraph 64'7 of their report the Commis- 
sion point out that the present systems are not in 
accordance with the law. yet the remedy they propose 
is in the opinion of the Board quite inadequate. The 
Commission's proposal is based upon the assumption 
that Act XIII. of 1857 will be repealed. But this step 
would be somewhat injudicious at the present time, as 
it would render the passing of a new Act necessary, and 
would thus afford opportunities for raising a variety of 
questions as to the whole working of the Government 
Opium Department. But whether the Act be repealed 
or not, the proposal of the Commission in paragraph 
649, that such cultivators as cannot attend personally to 
receive licenses and advances should be represented by 
an attorney is one which seems to the Board quite im- 
practicable. The remarks in paragraphs 16, 17, and 22 
of Beard's No. 173 B., dated 5th March 1885, though 
directly referring to other matters, sho^v how great 
would be the difficulty of introducing the system of 
dealing direct with cultivators, and how deeply rooted 
the present khattdari system is in Behar. The plan of 
supplying printed forms of powers of attorney would 
probably not be understood by the ryots, and if the 
forms were used at all they would probably all be 
executed in favour of the khattadar, thus perpetuating 
the present system . In fact in the footnote to section 
649 the Comnussion express this opinion, though 
seemingly they fail to see that their proposal would 
only secure a nominal or apparent legality, while 
leaving the abuses of the khattadari system virtuallj' 
untouched. 

11. The onl,y suggestion which it occurs to the Board 
to make is that a conference should be held tither at 
Patna or G-hazipore, at which the member of the Board 
in charge of the Opium Department should preside, and 
both the agents, with any experienced officer of the 
Department whom they might select, should attend 



le whole question might then be thoroughly 
jcusscd, and probably some practical conclusionB 

dved at. 



Tlie whole 

discussed 

ai'r' 



App. I. 
Bengal. 



Dated 30th May 1887. 

Opinion by Honourable; G. C. Paul, Advocato- 
Gcnr^ral, 

Tub preamble of Act XIII. of 1857 recites that the 
law relating to the cultivation of the poppy in force to 
the time of introduction of the Act is iii some respects 
inconsistent with the practice obtaining with regard to 
agreements between opium ancnts and cultivators, and 
it declares that it is expedient that such inconsistency 
shiiuld be removt'il. 

Seotidu 8 provides that the sub-deputy agents or 
"(her officers entrusted with the superintendence of the 
cultivation shall, at the proper period of the year, issue 
licenses to the cultivators who may choose to cultivate 
the poppy, and to deliver the produce to the officers ot 
Government at the established, rates ; and the section 
further requires that a counterpart engagement in con- 
formity with the tenor of the license shall be taken from 
the cultivator. Having regard to the intention of the 
Legislatm-e as expressed in the preamble, and also to the 
words of the section itself, I am of opinion that the 
section is imperative and not directory. 

The practice is to be made consistent with the terms 
of the law, and the method of entering into engagements 
is then expressly provided in section 8. 

Section !' clearly contemplates that the suli-depaty 
agent or the officer, covenanted or uncovenanted, whom 
Government may from time to time entrust with the 
superintendence of the cultivation, shall deal person- 
ally with epich cultivator and exercise a discretion in 
the case of each with regard to granting or withholding 
a license. Section 8 requires a counterpart engagement 
to be taken from the cultivator clearly with the view of 
binding him by a specific undeitaking, and thereby 
bringing him within the operation of the penal sections 
of the Act. I am of opinion that the words " any cul- 
tivator " in section lU must be taken to mean "any 
'■ cultivator duly licensed under the Act." 

In section 19 the expression used is " any cultivator 
" entering into engagements for the cultivation of the 
" poppy on account of Government," the engagements 
entered into being those expressed in the counterpart eur 
gagement, in conformity with the terms of the license 
referred to in section 8. 

I am of opinion that the systems in operation in the 
Behar and Benares Agencies are not such as to comply 
with the requirements of the Act, nor such as to bring 
the cultivator within the operation of the penal sections. 
I am further of opinion that the lumberdars and khat- 
tadars are not included in the expression " other officers 
" entrusted with the superintendence of the culli- 
" vation " in section 8. 
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No. 638 B., dated 17th May 1887. 

Prom C. E. Buckland, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the 

SOIIOIIOE 10 GOVEKNMENT. 

I AM directed by the Board of Revenue to request that 
you will be good enough to obtain the opinion of the 
Advocate-General on the following oases which were 
instituteJ in the Behar and Benares Opium Agencies, 
respectively, under sections 10 and IT) of Act XIII. of 
1857, in which questions have been raised respecting 
the legality of the engagements made on behalf of 
Government with the opium cultivatoi's. 

2. In certain cases in which cultivators in the Behar 
Agency had been sent up for punishment under section 
10, Act XIII. of 1S57, for failure to cnltivate poppy after 
receipt of advances from Government for that purpose, 
the officer trying the cases recorded an order that, un. 
less separate agreements (kabulyats) executed by the 
cultivators were produced, they could not be punished. 
Mr. Kemble, the Behar opium agent, directed the 
sub-deput}' opium agent to see the officer " trying the 
cases," and to " explain to him the procedure in the 
" Opium Department of taking written agreements from 
" the khattadars or middlemen only." Ho added that 
" to show that the cultivators were parties to the con- 
" tract, it may be necessary to call the khattadars to 
'' prove that they gave advances to them." Thereupon 
the sub-deputy opium agent wi'ote to the collector, ex- 
plaining the procedure under which cultivators arrange 
to cultivate poppy. Mr. Norman, the collector, replied 
that the cultivators who had been prosecuted under 
section 10, Act XIII. of 1857, had not been licensed 
under that Act, and he entertained grave doubts of the 
legality of convicting them under the circumstances. 
He added : — " It seems to me that it is clear th;it the 
" provisions of section 10 apply only to cultivators 
" licensed under the provisions of the two preceiling 
" sections, but you admit that the requirements of section 
" 8 have not been carried out, inasmuch as no counter- 
" part engagements -vvere taken from the cultivators in 
" question. Moreover, there is nothing before me to show 
" that these cultivators in any way agreed to or authorised 
" the khattadars signing a counterpart on their behalf." 
When a copy of the collector's letter reached the agent, he 
wrote to Mr. Norman and inquired whether he meant 
that the licenses granted to khattadars, in which are 
included the names of cultivators licensed thereby to 
grow ])oppy, and the khattadars' agreements oi' counter- 
parts of the licenses are not in themselves sufficient 
proof that the cultivators named in the license agreed 
to cultivate poppy, or whether he meant that even 
when the Opium Department proves that a cultivator 
has cultivated poppy in previous years and that such 
cultivator has again for the current year accepted 
advances to cultivate poppy, he, the collector, would 
still decline to punish the cultivator if he failed to cnl 
tivate, simply because such cultivator had not received 
a separate license and <'xecuted a sepai'ate agreement. 
In reply, Mr. Norman wrote as follows: — " Section 10 
" of Act XIII. of 1857 appears to authorise the imposition 
" of penalties upon cultivators licensed in accordance 
'■ with the provisions of the Act, who have received 
" advances from Government. Section 8 appears to oon- 
" template the issue of a license to each cultivator and the 
" taking of a counterpart from him. In the cases in 
" question it seems that the cultivators had not received 
" licenses, nor given counterpart engagements. All that 
" was shown was that licenses v.'ore granted to middle- 
" men known as khattadars, and that counterpart en- 
" gagements were taken from such middlemen ; it was 
" not even shown that the cultivators had authorised oi 
" agreed to the middlemen entering into contracts on 
•' their behalf." 

3. The opium agent of Behar was of opinion that the 
general license given to several eulti\'ators, in which 
the name of each and the area of land to be cultivated 
by each are mentioned, is sufficient, and that the fact 
that a cultivator has not given a separate agreement 
should not be held to be a bar to his punishment under 
.section 10, All the deputy agent (collector) has to do, 
in the agent's opinion, is to satisfy himself that the culti- 
vator sent up for punishment has actually accepted an 
advance of a certain sum ; and as the advance is always 
cultivated on the area to be cultivated, it is easy to see 
for what area the advance has been given. If the 
deputy agent is not satisfied that the cultivator in ques- 
tion has received an advance, he should either send 
back the papers to the sub-deputy opium agent for further 
inauirv, or he should call for further evidence himself. 



The agent stated that it is the practice for khattadars 
when distributing tho advances to the several culti- 
vators, to draw out what is called a butwara paper 
(copy sent herewith), which shows the names of the 
several cultivators in his khatta, the area of land they 
agree to cultivate with poppy, and the amount of 
arhance ui\en; and each cultivator signs or puts his 
marks to tlie entries opposite his name, and such marks 
or signatures are attested. The production of these 
])apers. and if necessary, of witnesses, should, the agent 
was of opinion, suffice to satisfy a deputy opium agent, 
if he does not afcept the report alone of his sub-deputy 
opium agent. When the case came before them, the 
Boai'd observed that it was desirable that Mr. Norman 
should remember that ho was dealing with the.se cases as 
deputy opium agent and that it was lor him to sup- 
port the action of the opium. officers unless they are 
manifestly wrong ; as the action of the sub-deputy opium 
agent in sending up the cases for jiunishment of the 
defaulting culti\ators was, it seemed to the Board, in 
accordance Avith the law, it was not open to Mr. Xormau, 
in his position as deputy opium agent, determining the 
penalty in the cases to raise, as if he were a judicial 
officer, a question affecting the long-established system 
of the opiam cultivation. The Board said that in rais- 
ing the objections Mr. .Xorman had overlooked the 
provision made iu section VIII. of Act XLII. of 1857 that 
the license " shall be in such form as the agent, with 
" the sanction of the Board of Revenue, may direct," 
and that the counterpart engagement shall be " in con- 
" formity with the tenor of the license." It was 
pointed out that the form of the engagements on both 
sides has for years been determined under the approval 
of the Board for carrying on the special system of 
cultivation of opium ol^taining in the Behar Opium 
Agency ; and the collector and agent were informed 
that, in the opinion of the Board, it is sufficient for the 
deputy opium agent to see that the cultivator's name 
was duly entered in the khatta with the area to be cul- 
tivated by him, and that the advance was duly made to 
the khattadar. The butwara papers, it was said, should 
be filed in each case and the mark of each cultivator, 
attested by witnesses, should be produced before the 
deputy opium agent, and that there is no occasion 
whatever for a judicial trial in each case, but if a trial 
is held it must be Ijy the collector himself as deputy 
opium agent. 

4. The above correspondence took place six mouths 
ago, and nothing more has been heard of the question 
in the Behar Agency. But a very similar reference has 
now come up from the Benares Agency, necessitatiuo- a 
further examination of the jioint. Tlie facts are as 
follows. One Badal Chamar of Basti engaged through 
his lumberdar in the usual way took an advance of 
Re. 1 and sowed eight biswas of land with poppy. No 
portion of the produce was, however, delivered to 
Goveimment, and the man was consequently prosecuted, 
under section 19 of the Opium Act for illegally disiiosino- 
of the drug. 

5. 'Llie " usual way " referred to above is as follows : 
— A license is given to the lumberdar only, and he 
alone executes a " kabulyat." The names of the culti- 
vators engaging are not entered until the measurements. 
The cultivators receive at the measniements what is 
called a miniature license. This procedure (since 
amended by the miniature license) has been in vcMi-ue 
in both agencies for a long period, and has not been 
called into rjuestion until i-ecenth-. 

6. The joint magistrate who tried the case held, and 
the collector agreed with him, that the pi-esent system 
oi: issuing licenses is only binding on the lumberdar, 
and that the sub-cultivators cannot be ]jrosecuted for 
its breach as the Opium Department hold no counter- 
part agreement. He accordingly acquitted the accused. 
Considering the great importance of the case, the 
decision was referred to the Legal Remembrancer, 
North-Western Provinces, for his opinion. 

That officer, whilst allowing that the law does not 
require that the defendant should have filed an agree- 
ment in the Opium Department, proceeded to say°that 
no person can be punished under section IM, Act XIII., 
until the Department can ju-ove that he has entered 
into an engagement for the cultivation of poppy on 
account of Government. This he thought, cannot be 
done under the existing system. The only per,sons who 
can be touched he held are the luniberdars. 

The law only enacts that licenses should be given to 
cultivators and counterparts taken from them. No form 
is i)reHcribed in it, this matter being left in the hands of 
the Board of Revenue, vide sections, Act XIII. of 1857- 
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and in accordance Tvith t,ho puwovs so vested in them, 
the Board direetoil tiie issue of a general license to 
" khatitadars " or " liimberdars,'' oovcriiiK- a certain 
aiea which they, and their sub-ryots through them, 
agree to cultivate. The Board have also issued rules 
directing sub-deputy agents and goraashtuB to make 
svich engagements and to pay over the advances to such 
middlemen, vide sections 14 to 16, pages 21 and 22 (siib- 
deputy agent's duties), and 11 to 15, pages 32 and 33 
(gomashta's duties) of the manual sent herewith. This pro- 
cedure, moreover, has been in force for very many years, 
and it was not unfairly assumed that custom had given 
it nearly tlio force of law. It may therefore be fairly 
assumed that the onus of pi'oving ignoran(.'c of his 
liabilities should rest on the c'ultivator and not on the 
Departmeiii. It cannot I'airly be contended that any 
cultivator nowadays can possibly be ignorant of the fact 
that he is by law required to deliver t > the (")])ium De- 
partment the produce^ of his field. It may also fairly 
be contended that the lumberdar is only a channel of 
communication between the Department and his ryots, 
and receives money from the Department on trust for 
the latter. The fact of the ryot taking an advance from 
a lumberdar should therefore be prima facie proof 
that he lias engaged to cultivate for the Department, 
and that it is the cultivator's duty to acqiiaint himself 
with the terms on which he is to cultivate, and that the 
fact of liis ignorance should not bar his liability. 

7. The opium agent subsequently instituted proceed- 
ings under section 9, clause {g) of Act I. of 1878, against 
Badal Ohamar ; but in this instance also the case was 
dismissed, the following judgment being given by the 
magistrate of Basti, who tried the cajo : — 

"Badal Chamar was prosecuted last year under 
section 19 of Act XIII. of ISST for making away with 
the produce of eight biswas of pop]i>' crop, and was 
discharged by Mr. Reynolds, officiating joint magis- 
trate, on ]3th September 1886, because the inquiry 
showed that the accused was not a cultivator under 
agreement with the Opium Department, and that couse- 
quentlj' Act XIII. of 1857 did not apply to the case. 

" I submiited the papers in the case to the opium agent 
with my letter No. 1856— V-58, dated 17th September 
1886. The opium agent consulted the Legal Remem- 
brancer, who agreed with the interpretation put on the 
law by Mr. Reynolds and myself, and by memorandum, 
dated 11th February- 1887, the opium agent requested 
the sub-deputy opium agent to prosecute Badal Chamar a 
second time undei- clause {g) of section 9 of Act I. of 
1878. The Legal Remembrancer's opinion is not on the 
lile, but I understand that this second prosecution has 
been undertaken on his advice. 

" It is unfortunate that it should be, for clause (g) of 
section 9, Act I. of 1878, utterly inapplicable to the 
case. That clause renders penal an omission to ware- 
house opium, and it is desirable to obtain a conviction 
against Badal for not warehousing his opium, because 
he did not bring it or cause it to be brought to the 
Bas'ti opium godown. 

" But the warehouse referred to in clause (g) of 
section 9, Act I. of 1878, is not the Basti opium godown, 
nor any such place. It is the warehouse referred to in 
sections 7 and 8 of the same Act, and means a frontier 
warehouse established under orders of Government for 
the receipt of opium from foreign territory. 

"Badal Chamar must therefore be again discharged, 
and the court hereby orders his discharge. 

" These observations dispose of the case before me, 
and there can be no doubt that the law is as I have 
interpreted it. It seems, hovve^'er, desirable to add a 
few remarks in order to invite the attention of the Opium 
Department to the urgent need for reform in its 
procedure. 

" The opium agent is mistaken in saying that Badal 
escaped in the first instance, owing to a flaw in the law. 
There is no flaw in the law ; the flaw is in tlie pro- 
cedure of the Opium Department which ignores the law. 
Act XIII. of 1867 amply provides for the due flelivery 
of opium by licensed cultivators but the cultivators 
must first be licensed. The practice of the Opium De- 
partment is not to license the cultivators but to grant 
licenses to certain headmen who sublet the lands in- 
cluded in the license. Thus in this case the headman 
(lumberdar) Dalthuman Lai has convenanted to culti- 
vate 63 bighas of poppy and to deliver its produce to the 
Opium Department. Inasmuch as he failed to deliver 
the produce of Badal's eight biswas, he might probably 
have been legally, though not equitably, convicted 
under section 19 of Act XIII. of 1857. 



" Badal w.is under no contract whatever with Gnvern- 
msnt and was under no obligation whate\er to deliver 
the opium produced by his crop. His legal position 
was that of a person cultivating uitliout a license, and 
the opium produced in his field was legally though not 
equitablj' liable to confiscation, except the very small 
area given in by lumberdars themselves, the entire 
opium cultivation in this disti iot illicit. I believe the 
case is the same throughojit the provinces. 

" Act XIII. of 1857 is drawn on the supposition that 
the cultivators enter into engagements with the Opium 
Department, that is to say, that each cultivator receive,? 
a written license, and accepts its terms by a written 
kabulyat or counterpart. No formal license is given at 
present to any cultivator except the lun.berdar. 

" The so-called miniature license rcicntly introduced 
is a niemorandum. not a license, and no connterpai't oi 
any sort is taken Irom the cultivators. 

" It is ])erfectly easy for the Opium Department to 
make its jirocedure acccjrd with the law. An obvious 
method of doing so is to empower lumberdars as 
' officers euDrusted with the superintendence of the 
' cultivations ' to issue licenses under section 8 of Act 
XIII. of 1857. 

" Act XIII. of 1857 is the law applicable to cases like 
Badal's, and there is no use in attempting to strain 
Act I. of 1878, so as to cover them, which it cannot 
do." 

8. The systems under which settlements and advances 
ai'e made in the Behar and Benares Agencies differ 
slightly. In Behar the advances are given to the 
khattadar, but the license is not a license to the khatta- 
dar alone. It gives permission to him and the assamees 
of his khatta to sow popp.y, and produce 0])ium over a 
tertain defined area, and the names of all the assamees, 
and the area to l.'C cultivated by each of them, are 
entered in both the license and the kabulyat. The 
documents are, however, executed by the khattadar 
alone, and the assamees arc not even present. In 
Benares the license is granted to the lumberdar, the 
column which shows the cultivator's names and the 
area cultivated by each being left blank. This infor- 
mation is filled in at the time of measurements by the 
measuring officer, and the document known as the 
miniature license is given to each cultivat<jr. The first 
advances are made in September each yar, and the 
measurements take place in November and December. 
A list of the enclosures forwarded is appended to this 
letter. Their return with your i'e])ly is re(juested. 

9. The ((uestion on which the Board wish to be 
favoured with the opinion of the Advocate- General is 
whether these licenses are sufficient to enable the 
departmental officers to secure the punishment of the 
cnltivalois of the po])py in the event of their commit- 
ting the offences desoi ibed in sections 10 and 19 of Act 
XIII. of 18-j7, and, if not, whether the lumberdars and 
khattadars can be held to be included in the expression 
in section 8, " otlier officers entrusted with the sujier- 
" intendence of the cultivation ? " 
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No. 2165-119 0., dated 1st July 1878. 

From P. Nolan, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Department, to the Secret.-iry to 
THE BoAKD OF Bevenije, Miscellaneous Revenue 
Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter. No. 479 B., dated 27th June 1887, with enclosures, 
and in reply to refer the Board to the enclosed 
extract (paragraph 16) from letter No. 2600--130 O., 
dated 18th December 1886, addressed by this Govern- 
ment to the Government of India in which an opinion 
was expi-essed identical with that now communicated 
by the Board, that an cH'ort should be made to place on 
a legal footing the present system of granting licenses 
for the cultivation of the poppy, but that any radical 
change would be inexpedient. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor approves the Board's suggestion that a conference 
should be held either at Patna or Ghazipore. at which 
the member of the Board in charge of the Opium 
Department shonld preside, and both the agents, with 
any experienced officer of the Department whom they 
may select, should attend to discuss the matter. Sir 
Steuart Bayley thinks that it may nob be impossible to 
bring the present practice into accordance with the law, 
and he would be glad to receive advice from the 
conference in this direction, 
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Ko. 2793- 



(latcd 8th Septemlier 1887. 



From W. C. Macphekson, Esq., Officiatiug Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, to 
the Secketary to the Goaeenmekt oi India, Depart- 
ment of Finance and Commerce. 

In continuation of paragraph 59 of Mr. Nolan's letter 

No. 2600-130 0., dated 18th December 1886, I am 

(lirocted to submit, for the 

JA'ttBi- from the Board of iTifnrTnnt-imi nf iho rj-rixoTn 

Revenu,., No. .j;i7 B.. dated I4tli iMormatiou ot ttie brO\ern- 

Jiil.v 18S7. ment of India, copy of the 

Letter to the Board of Reve- correspondence noted on the 

niie. No. 2702-1520, dated 8th • .i. i. ■ x ^ xi 

September 1887. margin, on the subject of the 

recommendations of the 
Opium Commission contained in Chapter IX., Part III. 
of their report, regarding the opium laws and their 
administration. 

To facilitate reference, the correspondence with the 
Government of India on the subjects named in para- 
graphs :j, 4, 6, 7, and 8 of my letter to the Board of 
Revenue of this date is indicated below. 

Paragraph 3. — Vide corres|iondeiice submitted with 
my endorsement No. 713-36 0., dated 5th March 
1887. 

Paragraph 4. — Vide paragraph 32 of Mr. Nolan's 
letter No. 2600-130 0., dated 18th December 1886, 
and Mr. Nolan's letter No. 2166-120 0., dated 
21st July 1887. 

Paragraph 6. — Vide correspondence submitted with 
Mr. Risley's endorsement No. 1449-114 O., dated 
27th July 1885, and Mr. Harbour's demi-official 
note dated 27th August 1885. 

Paragraph 7. — Vide paragrajih 31 of Mr. MacDonnell's 
letter, No. 980 T. R., dated 28th June 1884, and 
paragraph 15 of Mr. Nolan's letter dated 18th 
December 1886. 

Paragraph 8. — Vide paragraphs 20 and 23 of Mr. 
Nolan's letter of 18th December 1886. 

Ko. 537 B., dated 14th July 1 S87. 

From K. G. Gupta, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
BoAUD OP B.E\ENUE, Lower Provinces, to the 
Secbetahy to the Goveknment op Bengal, Revenue 
De]iartment. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Govern- 
ment order No. 2718 — 136 0., dated 31st December last, 
requesting that the Board's report on the recommenda- 
tions of the Opium Commission contained in Chapter 12. 
of Part III. of their report regarding the opium laws 
and their administration may be submitted, and to 
report as follows : — 

2. The proposals in paragraph 773 of the Opium 
Commission's report contemplate the repeal and re- 
euactment of Act XIII. of 1857. The proposals relating 
to the appointment of a Director-General having been 
negatived by the Secretary of State, the Board are of 
opinion that nothing need be said about that or the 
subsidiary proposals based upon the assumption that 
such an appointment will be created. 

3. With regard to the repeal and I'e-enactment of Act 
XIII. of 1857, I am to state that the Benares anont is 
in favour of the measure, liut the Behar agent with a 
keener sense of the difficulties that attend legislation in 
the present day, considers that it ^vould be impolitic to 
pass an entirely new Act — a step which would probably 
" bring up the whole question of a Government 
" monopoly," and give rise to hostile criticism regard- 
ing the grant of special powers to departmental officers. 
In order to judge whether the improvements which 
fresh legislation would introduce are of sufficient 
importance and urgency to justify Government in 
havini^' recourse to legislation, it will be advisable first 
to examine the changes in the law recommended by the 
Opium Commission and discussed by the agents iu 
their reports now before the Board. These are as 
follows : — 

(1.) That the collector should cease to be e,it officio 
deputy opium agent and the present " sub- 
deputy opium agents " and " assistant sub- 
deputy opium agents," should be styled " deputy 
agents " and " assistant agents " respectively. 
The Behar agent has expressed no opinion on this 
point, but the Benares agent is strongly opposed 
to the elimination of the collector. It is true, he 
remarks, that the collectors are very seldom called 
on to intei-fere, but it is at time's necessary to ask for 
their assistance, and on such occasions much 
advantage to the Department results. The reten- 
tion of the collector as deputy agent does not 



take up much of his time, liut adds considerably to 
tlie prestige of the Department, as the official head 
of the district administration naturally exercises 
far more power, and his orders carry far more 
weight than those of a departmental officer. The 
advantage of having less clumsy titles for some of 
the officers of the Department would be too dearly 
purchased by the loss of the collector's support. 
It is true that, even when no longer deputy agent, 
the collector would of course support and assist 
the officers of the Opium Department, as he would 
those of any other Government Department ; but 
he would have to do so from outside as ic were, and 
relying on his general powers, Avhich, especially in 
the Lower Provinces, are more liable to be questioned 
by the public in these times than formerly. His 
poAver of intervention when called for would be 
much more effectually exercised, and its legality 
far less liable to be questioned, if he remained an 
officer of the Department. Under the provisions of 
section 3 of Act XIII. of 1857, it is at any time 
ivithin the power of Government to declare that a 
collector shall not be deputy agent, and to appoint 
an officer of the Opium Department to such post, 
so that if thought advisable the experiment of 
eliminating the collector from the Department 
might be tried without having recourse to legislation. 

4. The second recommendation of the Opium Com- 
mission is that the provision in section 10, imposing a 
penalty for not cultivating, should be replaced b}- one 
making pro\'ision for the I'ecovery as well as imposition 
of the penalty. In paragraph 650 of their report the 
Commission recommend that such cases should be tried 
by a magistrate, as in section 3 of the Opium Act of 
1878, in which case there would be no difficulty about 
recovery of the penalty. Both the agents agree in this 
view. The Behar agent points out that under the 
present law if the penalty be not paid the collector can 
only apply to the magistrate, who can confine the 
defaulter in the civil gaol under section 27 — a process 
which brings him no nearer to payment than before. 
He adds " such penalties ai'e practically irrecovci-able 
" if the defaulters do not continue to grow poppy." 

5. The third recommendation is that the exemption 
of opium under section 11 of the Act from distraint by 
a landlord, or attachment by a creditor, should be 
retained. This evidently does not require fresh legisla- 
tion. But the agents both point out that, as the Act 
stands, there is nothing to prevent a zemindar or 
creditor attaching the poppy plant while growing, and 
thus preventing the ryot from lancing the poppy heads 
and drawing off the opium. Neither of the opium 
agents states that any eases of the kind have ever 
occurred, but the Benares agent says that he has been 
told that it has been held (he does not say by what 
court or authority), that such attachment is not illegal. 
He considers the apprehension of such occurrences as 
not a very real one, and in this view the Board concur, 
for it is difficult to see what a zemindar would gain by 
attaching a crop from which neither he nor anyone who 
might purchase it could make any profit, while if he 
allowed the cultivator to extract the opium and deliver 
it he might attach the sum due to him for it in the 
hands of the the sub-deputy opium agent. This 
suggestion, I am to state, seems to the Board rather 
fanciful. Had there been any real difficulty in this 
point, it would not have escaped the notice of the Opium 
Commission. 

6. The next recommendation is that in section 16 of 
the Act, balances should be made recoverable as arrears 
of land revenue; but no process should be issued 
without the authority of the agent. Both agents agree 
with this ; but the Behar agent observes that practically 
balances are recovered from the next advances which, 
as the cultivation of opium is generally conducted by 
the same men from year to year, and by their sons and 
successors after them, affords a sufficient protection to 
the department from loss. 

7. The fifth recommendation is that the penalty 
imposed by section 18 should be increased to ten times 
the amount of the excess and a cheap and speedy method 
of adjudication should be adopted. This question has 
recentlybeen before Government on a reference from 
the Behar agent, and in Mr. Risley's letter No. 1448- 
113 0., dated 27th July 1885, the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed his opinion that, "the new Tenancy Act 
" provides adequate security to the ryot in Behar, both 
" against excessive demands and illegal exactions." 
No further legislation on this subject is therefore 
necessary. The next recommendation that no prosecu- 
tion under section 19 of the Act shall be permitted, 
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except at the instance of an officer of the Department, 
also does not call for legislation as it is already practi- 
cally enforced by executive order. 

8. The seventh reoommeudation of the Commission 
is that sections 2 !• and 25 of the Act need not be re- 
tained. The Benares agent is opposed to the repeal of 
these sections, and in Behar they are said to be a dead 
letter. Under the circumstances, there seems to the 
Board no necessity for any action in regard to these 
sections. The last recommendation, that the provisions 
of section 29, regarding imprisonment in the civil gaol, 
should not be extended to persons illegally purchasing 
opium from a cultivator is, the Board consider, a point 
which may be left to be dealt with by executive action. 

9. Prom the above it will be seen that, out of the 
eight amendments in the law proposed by the Commis- 
sion none, with perhaps the exception of No. 2, is such 
as to call for legislation, And even in regard to No. 2 
there is much reason for doubt whether the difficulty is 
really serious. Before an opinion could be given on 
this point, it would be necessary to ascertain from both 
agents in how many cases the Department had suffered 
loss from the imperfect state of the law. It must be 
borne in mind that in their reports both the agents 
were answering the question "if the Act is to be 
" repealed and re-enacted, what amendments or im- 
'■ provements can you suggest? " and not the question 
" do you really suffer from the imperfections of the 
" present law, and are you unable to get on without 
" fresh legislation ? " If the question had been put in 
the latter form, probably the answers might have been 
different. On the whole the Board are not of opinion 
that the defects of the present law are such as to call 
for legislation, and this portion of the Commission's 
proposals may, they think, be allowed to stand over for 
the present. 

10. In paragraph 77-i of their report the Opium 
Commission say that there is reason to believe that the 
provisions of sections U and 15 of Act I. of 1878 have 
been seriously abused, especially in some of the districts 
of Behar. But this abuse, they were of opinion, could 
be remedied by an amendment of the rules, or by an 
executive order of Government without any alteration 
of the substantive law. They recommended that the 
powers of search, arrest, and seizure given by the 
sections referred to should be retained, but orders 
should be passed to prohibit any officer of excise or 
police from putting the provisions of these sections in 
force against licensed cultivators of the poppy, except 
under the instructions, or iu the presence of such 
officers of the Opium Department as may be authorised 
on that behalf. With regard to this recommendation, I 
am to invite a reference to the Board's letter No. 668 B., 
dated 5th August 1886, in paragraph 5 of which it 
was suggested that the police subordinates should 
refrain from arresting any poppy cultivator found in 
possession of contraband opium, but take his personal 
recognizance (unless the quantity of opium was con- 
siderable, in which case the accused should be required 
to find bail), and that the recognizance and bail should 
be for the appearance of the accused, at not any given 
date, but whenever he might be summoned by the 
magistrate ; that the police officer should then submit 
his . report in the case to the district superintendent, 
who should foiw^ard it to the sub-deputy opium agent 
for his opinion as to whether a prosecution should be 
instituted or not, and dispose of the case in accordance 
with the decision of the sub-deputy opium agent on 
this point. This procedure was approved in Grovem- 
ment order No. 1324 T. R.. dated the 7th October 1886, 
with the reservation that the police should retain the 
power of sending up to the magistrate for trial at once 
very important or urgent cases. It was said that the 
Inspector-General of Police would be asked to issue the 
necessary instructions, and that the matter would be 
brought to the notice of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, with a view to the issue 
of similar instructions as regards the districts of the 
Benares Agency. From the enclosure of Government 
order No. 711-34 0., dated 5th March 1887, it appears, 
however, that the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh arc averse to the introduction of 
the procedure into those provinces. I am to state that 
the Board consider that no further action in this matter 
is required at present. 

11. In paragi-aph 776 of their report the Commission 
mention the six objects aimed at by the opium law, and 
in paragraph 777, they state the measures taken by the 
executive to attain those objects. Of the six, two, they 
conside'-ed in paragraph 778, are successfully attained. 



viz., the maintenance of the free agency of the ryot and 
suppression of adulteration. Only partially attained, 
and that by injudicious measures are two other objects ; 
the cultivation of the area stipulated for ■■md repression 
of unlicensed cultivation. With regard to the former 
the Commission remark that failure to cultivate is 
seldom the fault of the ryot or lumberdar. It is often 
the fault of the settling officer. The Beliar agent 
cannot concur with this view. Mr. Kemble writes : — 

" The great evil I have to contend against is what is 
known in the Department as paper or dummy cultiva- 
tion, that is, taking an advance and making a mere 
pretence to sow. It is only to enable officers to cope 
with this that, I think, some additional powers should 
be given to deputy agents or collectors under the law. 

I ask for no special powers for sub-deputies. No doubt 
much may bo done, and I flatter myself has been done 
to stop this pi'aotioe by improved administration, but 
some means for imposing and enforcing penalties for 
continued neglect of orders is much wanted. 

12. This point has been considered under liead (2) (in 
paragraph 4 above) of the Commission's suggestions for 
the amendment of the Act. Mr. Kemble, in the extract 
from his letter given above, asks that additional powers 
be given to collectors as deputy agents, though in his 
remarks, quoted in paragraph 4 of this letter, he has 
shown that ])enalties for not cultivating are usually 
recovered from the next advances. The defects in the 
license have formed the subject of a separate cor- 
respondence in the Board's letter No. 479 B., dated 
27th June 1887, and the Board are of opinion that it 
would be better to discuss this question simultaneously 
with that regarding licenses as suggested in paragraph 

II of the letter referred to as the information supplied 
by the agents is not sufficient to enable the Board to 
judge of the extent of the evil or of the best measures 
for repressing it. 

13. Eegarding unlicensed cultivation the Behar agent 
remarks that it is unknown in his agency and measure- 
ments of lands by revenue officers are not made. Mr. 
Kemble thinks they would led to oppression. The 
Benares agent remarks as follows : — ■ 

" Some years ago the measurement of opium lands by 
the Kevenuc Department was advocated by me but 
negatived by the Board. The arguments in favour of 
the scheme were, that the Revenue Department has a 
large and competent staff' in every part of the district, 
trained to the work and jirovided with village maps, 
and that this staff for revenue purposes measures all 
the fields. Also that the measui'ement Ijy an indepen- 
dent department would be a salutary check. I am, 
however, quite with the Commission in the view that 
the double measurement is undesirable, pro\ided that 
the departmental measurement is properly performed. 
"For undoubtedly the culti\ator is put to inconvenience 
even if he escapes exactions by the double arrangement. 
I am doubtful, however, whether the revenue authorities 
in these provinces would forego the existing procedure. 
Per no crop measurement for statistical purposes would 
be complete which omitted poppy lands. If the two 
departments would work together in the mattei' the 
result might be good, and this could only be attained by 
the opium officer being recognised as part of the district 
machinery. As matters now stand, the " putwaries " 
and others will not be at the beck and call of an opium 
officer. And the idea of opium assistant, village map 
in hand, ticking off the fields, though excellent in 
theory, is almost impossible in practice. With some 
experience in settlement work I have put the idea into 
practice, and although strongly prejudiced in favour of 
a system which 1 myself suggested I have been obliged 
to recognise tbat with our present staff' the work cannot 
be done ad ungucm. With a European assistant and 
kothee staff in each purguuah, or with a few hundred 
bighas of cultivation, such as an indigo assistant would 
have, the work could be done. But it must always be 
remembered, when dealing with suggestions for the 
improvement of the work, that cur stall', roughly 
speaking, means one assistant, with a gomashta and 
three mohurirs, and a ceitaiu number of zillahdars to a 
whole revenue district with perhaps from 15,000 to 
20,000 bighas of cultivation. That the result is not 
much less satisfactory than it now is, is to me a marvel. 
I cannot certainlj' be debited with having failed tn 
urge this over and over again. And the report of the 
Commission has most strongly supported my continuous 
representations. ' ' 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
that the measurement of poppy lands by officers of the 
Eevenue Department is harassing and vexatious, and as 
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there seems no reason to suspect unlicensed caltiviitiou, 
the Boiird are disposed to recommend that it should he 
discontinued. There is, however, this difficulty, if thi' 
Board rijijhtly understand Mr. Rivett-Carnac's statement 
that he is doubtful whether the revenue authorities in 
the North-Western Provinces would forego the existing 
procedure. Tf it l-i:' the case, as seems to be implied by 
the wording of the next sentence, that in the j\orth- 
Western PTovinees all lands under crop are measured 
for statistical purposes, the ryots of those provinces 
would feel it no greater hardship to have their popi)y 
lands measured than their wheat or rice lands. The 
Uoard are of opinion that before finally deciding on this 
point it would be advisable to consult the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

14. Of the two remaining objects which in the opinion 
of the Opium Commission (vide paragraphs 780 and 71-^1 
of their report) are not attained at all, the first is the 
protection oF the ryot from illegal exactions. With 
legard to this it lia< .already been pointed out in 
paragraph 7 above that, as rcgai'ds the Behar Agency, 
the Tenancy Act may be expected to afford the cultivator 
of opium, as nmch as any other ryot, the necessai-y 
protection. As regards the Benares Ageircy, where the 
Tenancy Act is not in force, the Board lab;iur irnder 
the difficulty of not being sufficiently informed as to 
the relations c\isting lietA\e(m landlord and tenant. 
Mr. Bivrtt-Carnac doubt.s whether the exaction oi' 
illegal cesses is common in the North-Western Provinces. 
Ho writes : — 

" In this p iragraph reference is made to officers of 
the Departmejit notsuing zeniindarsfor illegally exacting 
cesses from cultivators, and I doubt such cesses being 
common in these jirovinces. The opium cultivators are 
the very cT'?am of the agricultural community, and 
their rerj' presence in the village is a delight to the 
zemindar. They hold the l)rst land, and if they willingly 
pay a good rate for such land, interference on the part 
of the opium officer would be undesirable. It woulil set 
a very powerful class against us. An indigo planter 
would be very careful in touching a similar case, and 
an opium officer should act on the same ])rinciple. It 
must not he foj-gotten, on the other side, that apart 
from the good rents paid, the opium cultivator finds 
favour with the zemindar from the regularity with 
which he pays rent. The 0])ium weighments and pay- 
ments take place just before one of the " kists,' and 
uidess there has been some desperate failure in the 
out-turn the zemindar is certain of the iiromjit payment 
of a portion of the rupees counted out at the opium 
godowns. Men who jiay so regularly are riches to the 
zemindar, and establish for themselves a position, and 
can command fair treatment." 

On this ])oint the Board in the absence of full in- 
formation, or of any light gained by experience, are 
unable to offer any oi)inion. 

16. The exaction of bribes and gratifications by the 
amlah is, 1 am to state, not cmifined to the Oi)ium 
Depurtraeut, and is not likely to cease either in that 
or m any otber department of the administration, until 
the practice of taking such gratifications is i}rononnced 
dishonourable by native public opinion, and tmtil tbe 
givers learn to disbelieve in the efficacy or expediency 
of offering tbem. The Bnard fnlly endorse the remarks 
on this subject made by both agents. Mr. Kemble 
writes : — 

" The only matter remaining to be discussed is tbe 
abolition of illegal gratification. 1 do not, and nevei- 
shall believe, that the grant of increased salaries will 
stop the evil ; every one will have what is called his 
"lmq,"the higher the pay the higher the " huq." 
When the exactions exceed the usual rate or the 
recipients commit unusual e.xtortions, act dishonestly, 
or make themselves otherwise unpoi)ular, coni])laints 
are made. If measures are taken to have these com- 
])laints promptly and carefully inquired into all that 
can Ije done is done. I consider that with commission 
all the native staft' are liberally and adequately paid, 
hut I cannot say the same of the Eurojjean staff. When 
men in the ]iosition of European gentlemen after 12 or 
14 years' service only receive Es. 3(10 a month, and when 
the pay of the highest appointment they can hope to 
attain is only Es. 900, and there are onlytwo of these 
appointmeniis, it is not surprising that discontent and 
grumbling prevail, and charges of conduct which is 
not strictly correct are occasionally brought to notice. 

"Illegal cxactiims can only he stojipcd when the 
people who give them find it to their interest to dis- 
continue the practice ; when large sums of money ])ass 



through u, large number of hands it is hopeless to 
cxp.'ct that all of it will reach the cultivators." 
Mr. Rivett-Oarnac remarks : — 

"When the country and people are both more 
advanced it will lie less difficult to l)Ut a stop to this 
universal custom. All that can be done ought un- 
doubtedly to be done to advance an improved state of 
things. But I lca,vc it to the Board to judge what 
measure of success can be expected from a European 
officer in a district isolated from the people, against 
the amlah who belong to the people and who live 
amongst the people, and against the people, brought 
up in and sympathising with the system. I am 
inclined to believe that the people at present would 
resent a change of system. They give a small per. 
centage willingly. That small per-centage is given to 
ensure consideration and make the work go smoothly. 
It is "diistoory " or a customary offering. It is " huq " 
or the zillahdar's right. Eecently I received a petition 
from a lumbei'dar, who had fallen out with the zillahdar, 
complaining that the man "had taken E. 1 "/tug" 
("illegal gratification"), i give the words of the 
petition as showing the native and British rendering 
of the ti-ansaction. The payment is " hiiq " or the 
zillahdar's right as long as he behaves fairly in other 
respects. It is illegal gratilication when any ditlerence 
of opinion aiises between the two # * # 

entii-ely hold Ihat, so far in our powerlies, the cultivator 
should be protected in this respeet, but with the staff' 
at our command, and the present pay of tlie native 
subordinates, their opportunities, and the sympathies 
of the people to help them, I cannot hope for any great 
or immediate results." 

16. In ])aragraph 781 of their report the Commission 
are led from considering the question of illegal gratifi- 
cation into what seem to the Board to be proiiosals not 
naturally connected therewith. The necessity of giving 
to the opium cultivator a higher status and more 
vigorous protection by officers of Government is insisted 
on with some force. Both the agents view these pro- 
posals with a certain amount of distrust, and the Board 
are of the same opinion. It would certainly be 
dangerous and almost as certainly unnecessary to lead 
the ryot who cultivates opium to consider that b}' so 
doing he earns the special favour of Government and 
places himself in a position to defy or defraud his 
zemindars. 'I'here are many ways in which a discreet 
and active opium officer can assist a ryot with advice 
and even with more active help in cases where he is 
really oppressed ; but if the Tenancy Act is to be of 
any real use in putting a stop to oppression of ryots by 
their zemindars and leading to a more equitable adjust- 
ment of theii' relations than at present prevails, it 
ought to be able to do this quite as much for the man 
who grows opium as for the man who grows any 
specially valuable crop, and any support over and above 
what the ordinary law affords is not only an admission 
that the law itself is too weak to protect the jjeople, 
but is a step which would in all probability lead the 
landlords to discourage the growth of poppy in their 
estates, lest it should bring down on them the inter- 
vention of officers of Government and interfere with 
their legitimate business. In the Benares Agency it is 
said that there is no necoseity for such intervention, as 
the zemindars find it to their interest to encourage the 
opium cultivators who willingly pay a high rent for 
their land, and being well-paid by Government for 
their opium, are always able in their turn to pay 
their rents punctually. There seems no reason to offer 
protection where it not only is not required but would 
introduce a feeling of hostility between landlord and 
tenant where none exists at present. In matters of 
irrigation, famine relief, and tuccavi advances where 
no interests but those ef Government and the ryots are 
concerned, Government can be as liberal as it pleases, 
and if any cases of oppression are brought to light, the 
officeis of the Dei)artment would naturallv do their 
Ijest to procure redress for the sutt'erers ; but nothing, 
the Board consider, can be more dangerous than to 
create a pampered class who are or fancy themselves to 
be under the special protection of Government. 

17. The last point, the securing for Goveimment the 
entire produce of the cultivation, is discussed by the 
Commission in paragraphs 7S4 to 7&!' of their report ; 
and the folowing six remedies are proposed : — 

(1.) Bringing the cultivators into more direct relation 
with the Government. 

(2.) Improvement of the i>osition of the ryots. 

(:1.) Purification of the subordinate native establish- 
ment. 
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(4.) Improvements oi the present metlind of mpasm'ing 
the lands and ot tctstiug the raeasuroiafnts. 

(5.) SecMu-ing a trnstworlhy ostimafcG of the yield of 
eacVi assataee's crop. 

(6.) Biigorons oni'ovcemont of the law against persons 
rccoiviug coiitvabaiul opium. 

The fii-st of these remedies is in oii'ect the (jnestion 
of giving licenses direct to the oultivatoi's and abolishing 
the lumberdars and khattadars. The detailed recom- 
mendations of the Opium Commission in regard to this 
point are contained in paragraphs (J7-f to 677 and 679 
of their report, and the subject has already been reported 
on in paragraphs 1 ^i to 20 and 22 of the Board's letter 
No. 173 B.", dated 'ith March 1885, to which a reference 
is invited. The second and third remedies have been 
noticed in paragi-aphs 15 and 16 above. 

18. The proposals of the Opium Oommission in 
connexion with the fourth remedy are contained in 
paragraphs 653 and 054 of their report, and the Board's 
views on them have Ijeen furnished to C-rOvernment in 
paragraphs 8 and 9 of their letter No. 653 B., dated 
23rd September IsSf. On this subject ihc Benares 
agent writes : — 

"Paragraph 7'^7 treats of impri)veinents in the 
measurements, and in testing measurements, in respect 
to which there cannot be two opinions. As regards 
second advances, the Commission have rightly stated 
the pi'ocedure enjoined by me. In the last part of this 
paragraph the Commission I'oturn to what must be 
advanced in respect to this agency whenever improve- 
ment of any sort is mentioned, i.e., large and better 
staff. The importance of concentration of the cultiva- 
tion is dwelt upon, but by no one has this been more 
strongly urged than by myself. I can with contidence 
refer to all I have written on the subject, and to all I 
have attempted to do in this respect. This ivas one of 
the first points that recoi-i'ed my attention. A system 
of inspection and record and mapping out of the lands 
was instituted by me, which received the approval of 
the Board, and which has since been universally adopted 
in both agencies. The object in view was to get rid of 
inferior cultivation and to concentrate where possible. 
Officers were enjoined to keep this object steadily in 
view in their inspections. 

"A scheme for concentrating the cultivation and 
massing the staif was matured. Then came the neces- 
sity for extending the cultivation. The reserve was 
reduced, it appeared difficult, the cultivation was 
hardly likely to be extended. It thus became necessary 
to take up almost every bigha that could be possibly 
secured in these parts, and this being the position, 
concentration and massing of the stafi' became an 
impossibility. No one would more gladly welcome a 
reduction in the unwieldy proportions of this agency 
than I myself. The magnificent out-turns of recent 
years and the second string to the bow provided bj- the 
Malwa scheme may render some improvement possible. 
Nothing can well be done this year even if the Ciovern- 
ment determine later that a reduction is desirable. 
But during the approaching cold weather tour, I pro- 
pose to consider in detail whether cultivation cannot 
be entirely given up in some districts, and the staff 
now employed theie massed in that part of the agency 
where culti^-ation is thickest. This must, however, 
depend on the policy of the Gro\ernment and the state 
of the leserve after the housing of this year's crop, the 
exact out-turn of which cannot be known for a month or 
two to come." 

19. With regard to the fifth remedy Mr. Rivett- 
Oarnac remarks as follows :— 

"Paragraph 788 deals with the fifth remedy, i.e., to 
secure a trustworthy estimate of each assamee's crop. 
Now could this Utopian view be put into execution; i.e., 
had we a. sufficient staff'— a staff" sufficiently experienced, 
sufficiently trustworthy, and sufficiently controlled for 
the purpose— little would be left to be desired. ^ The 
Commission state that to make an independent estimate 
of the probable yield of each .field would not be im- 
possible or even difficult. In this view 1 believe that 
they are so far mistaken that the little margin that 
oven the best estimate would leave would bo quite 
sufficient to affect the excise revenue. And that a 
detailed investigation and estimates with our present 
staff is practically impossible. The 'taidad ' has never 
been adopted in this agency, and the results in Behar 
have, I have always learnt, been most unsatisfactory. 
I do not believe that, save in rare cases, any individual 
cultivator retains any considerable quantity of opium. 
Those who do are the cultivators with the best out-turn, 
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and it will always bo difficidt to catch, with the asfiist- 
.■mcc ol an estimate, any man the produce of whose 
Held is la-ge. What is done I behove is that small 
portions of the out-turn are kept back by a largo number 
of cultivators, and that in the aggregate the quality so 
I'otained is considerable.' Moreover, that the excise 
rc\ onue is materially all'ectod by the e.^tcusive use of 
a,n extract of opium obtained by breaking up and 
boiling the small caTthern \'esBels in which the cro|) is 
collected. J\ly views on this subject will be found fully 
stated in ])aragraph 27 of my annual report for 1885-86. 
The raising of the standard of integrity of the inferior 
establishment of the agency will doubtless advance the 
end whii'h must always be kept in view. And we must 
hope for better results from an increased establishment. 
And there can be no ]iossibility of doubt that strenons 
efforts should be made oven with our present staff to 
improve the position as it now is. But I repeat that 
extreme caution is necessary in dealing with the 
cultivators." 

The opinion of the Opium Commission regarding 
" taidads " has been expressed in paragraph 656 of 
their report, and Go\ernnient were informed in para- 
graph 11 of the Board's letter No. 653 B., dated 23rd 
September 1884, that " taidads " had been discontinued 
in the Behar Agency. No further orders seem to the 
Board to be called for on this point. 

'20. In connexion with the sixth remedy the Benares 
agent remarks : — 

" Against those dealers who collect from the culti- 
vators, and retail to opium-eaters, no such caution is 
necessary. Nor would any crusade against the opium- 
eaters affect our cultivation. The cultivator may use 
a small quantity as medicine, but is seldom an opium- 
eater. If he is, he will put his finger into the pot, and 
nothing will prevent it. I have always urged concerted 
action against the dealers. A suggestion, made by 
some officers of the Departn^ent consulted on the sub- 
ject, is worthy of consideration, that the district 
authorities should keep up a list of opium-caters and 
see where they obtain their supplies.'' 

The Board note that section 9 of Act I. of 1878 awards 
the same maximum punishment to the receiver or 
possessor of the cpium as it does to the seller of the 
drug, and they an' of opuuon that it will be sufficient 
if it is impressed on the officers tiying the cases that 
the heavier punishment should, us a rule, be imposed 
on the receiver of the opium. "With this view I am to 
suggest that the purport of paragraph 789 of the 
Opium Commission's report may be circulated among 
the magisterial officers. 
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No 2792-15211, .iated 8th September 1887. 

From W. C. Macphekson, Esq., Officiating Secretary to 
the Go^'crnment of Bengal, Eevenue Department, 
to the Secketaby to hie Boahd op Revenue, 
Miscellaneous Revenue Department. 

With reference to your letter No. 537 B., dated the 
14th July 1SS7, in which the Board revie^i- the recom- 
mendations of the Opium Commission regarding the 
opium laws and their administration, contained in 
Chapter IX., Part III., of their report, lam directed to 
make the following remarks : — 

2. The Lieutenant-Grovernor accepts the Board's con- 
clusions, stated in paragraph 9 of' your letter, that 
the defects of Act XIII. of 1857 are not such as call for 
fresh legislation at present. Sir Stcuart Bayley is 
opposed to having recourse to such an expedient except 
in the case of the law, as it stands, being found to be 
absolutely unworkable, and he is of opinion that no 
improvement of the law in details would counterbalance 
the mischief of bringing before the Legislature the 
whole question of the connexion of Government with the 
cultivation of opium. I am to point out that the last 
sentence of paragraph 8 of your letter appears to have 
been written under a misapprehension, as the matter of 
imprisonment under section 29 of Act XIII. of 1857 is 
ndt one which can be dealt with by executive action so 
long as the section remains unaltered. Even on this 
point, howe\-er, the Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared 
to recommend legislation. 

3. With regard to paragraph 10 of your letter on the 
subject of the operation of sections 14 and 15 of Act I. 
of 1878, I am to observe that this matter was disposed 
of in the correspondence resting with my endorsement 
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No. 711-340, dated the 5th March 1887, and that further 
action would appear to be unnecessary. 

4. The recommendations of the Oommission, made 
with a view to improving the system under ivhioh 
Government deals with opium cultivators, are discussed 
by the Board in paragraphs H to 20 ol' j'ouv letter 
under reference. The most important subject con- 
sidered is that of bringing the ryot into more direct 
relations with Government, ajid, in order to ett'eot this, 
the first step proposed is the introduction of -what the 
Commission describes as miniature licenses. The 
Lieutenant-Governor would desire that this subject 
should be considered at the conference which is to be 
hold under the instructions given in Mr. Nolan's letter 
No. 2165, dated :^lst .July 1887, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question of placing on a legal footing the 
present ])racfcice of granting licenses for the cultivation 
of the poppy. The Board's suggestion that the means 
by which the cultivation of tlie full area stipulated 
for should be practically enforced should also be con- 
sidered at the conference is proved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

5. With advertence to paragraph 13 of your letter 
regarding the measurement of poppy laicds by officers 
of the Revenue Department, I am directed to ask for 
precise information as to the point or points on which 
the Board wish that the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces should be consulted. It is under- 
stood to be suggested that, instead of the existing 
practice of double measurements, the oflBcers of the 
Opium Department should work with the measure- 
ments of revenue officers, or that officers of the Eevcnue 
Department should work with the measurements of 
opium officers. Of these courses, the only one of which 
it would appear desirable to consult the Government of 
the North- Western Provinces is the second, and it is 
doubtful whether such a proposal would be acceptable 
to that Government. If, however, the Board wish to 
pursue the inquiry further, it would be necessaiy to 
show that the maps and records of the Benares Agency 
are suflBcient for purposes of revenue assessment and 
statistics. 

6. Paragraphs 14 and 16 of your letter deal with the 
Commission's recommendations in the direction of 
affording special protection and patronage to opium 
cultivators, and in the views therein expressed the 
Lieutenant-Governor entirely concurs with the Board. 
The opium cultivator of Behar is, in common with 
other ryots, sufficiently secured against excessive de- 
mands and illegal cvactions on the part of zemindars by 
the provisions of the Bengal '['enancy Act ; while, in 
the Benares Agency, Mr. Eivett-Ciirnac's repoit shows 
that he is a highly valued tenant who is in iqiparently 
a better position than his neighbours to command fair 
treatment and protect his own interests. In the corre- 
spondence ending with Mr. Bisley's lettei- No. 1448- 
1130, dated the 27th July 1^85, instructions were issued 
as to how far officers of the Opium Dei)aitment might be 
allowed to assist cultivators in suits in which it was 
believed that the illegal enhancement of the rent ol' 
poppy lands was aimed at. 

7. Beferring to paragraph 15 of your letter, I am to 
state that the proposals made by the ( )pium Commissioi i 
with the object of laising the pay of the kothi staff, 
together with the Lieutenant-Govenor's remarks there- 
on, have been submitted to the Governor of India, 
under whose consideration they still remain. Sir 
Steuart Baylc}- is of opinion that, until the jiay of the 
subordinate amlah of the Opium Department is raised, 
it will be difficult for Government to insist on ])urity 
in the lower ranks of a service in which the oppor- 
tunities for demanding and exacting illegal gratifi- 
cations are probably greater than in any other bi'anch 
of the executive. 

8. As regards paragraphs 18 and I'.i of your letter on 
the subject of measuring the lands and estimating the 
field of each assamee's crop, 1 am to say that the 
Lieutenant-Governor concurs with the Boai-d in the 
view that the question of the use of chains or poles is 
one which may be left to the agents for decision, and 
also approves of the Board's action in directing the 
discontinuance of the preparation of taidads in the 
Behar Agency. 

U. In order to the proper enforcement of the law 
against persons receiving contriiband opium, to which 
subject reference is made in jiaragraph 20 of ^oui- letter, 
I am to add that the Lieutenant-Governor approves the 
Board's suggestion that ]iaragraph 789 of the Com- 
mission's report should be circulated among magisterial 



officers. A circular will be addressed to Commissioners 
to this effect. 



No. 5,685, dated 26th October 1887. 

Prom E. T. Atkinson, Esq.. Ofiiciating Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Finance 
and Commerce, to the Sechetary to the Goveen- 
MENT OF Bengal, Revenue Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of yoitr 
letter No. 2600-130 O., dated the 18th December 1886, 
referring for orders certain proposals in connexion with 
the recommendations made by the Commission ap- 
pointed in 1883 to inquire into the administration of the 
Opium Department in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces. 

2. The jiroposais are briefly as follows : — 

A. — As regarrU the higher Officers— 

(1.) The creation of three new opium districts in 
the Benares Agency, and a corresponding in- 
crease from 26 to 29 in the number of district 
officers, and from -13 to 50 in the number of 
assistants. 

(2.) The equalisation of the house-i-ent allowances 
of these officers. 

B. — As regards Estahlishmenls — 

(1.) In the Benares agent's office a revision with- 
out increase of cost, with the retention of tho 
personal assistant. 

(2.1 The cost of the district office establishments to 
lie increased from Rs. 5,478 to Rs. 10,741-4 a 
month. 

('■).) Mofussil establishments — A complete revision 
at a cost of Rs. 2,94,381 a year ; payments by 
commission to be discontinued. 

C. — Dealings with Asamis — 

(1.) The continuance of the present praelios as to 
the number of advances. 

(2.) New procedure as regards unlicensed culti- 
vation. 

(3.) Enhanced payments for trash (Rs. 6,336-4 a 
year). 

(4.) Improvements in the weighing establishment 
(yearlv addition.il cost Rs. 3 Glb'in Benares and 
Rs. 5,016 in Behar). 

(5.) Iodine testers at Rs. 15 a month, and for three 
montlis but apjiarently only ten are wanted. 

(6.) The formal exemption from stamp-dutj- of re- 
ceipts i;iven by culti^-ators lor money paid tu them. 

The iollowing proposals are not entirely recommended 
by the Government of Bengal ; — 

'7.) Payment of transit allowances to asumis. 

(8.) Aliolitiou of the system of payments to culti- 
^aturs through hhaHadars in Behar and middle- 
men in Benares, a system which it is considered 
im])Ossible at present to do away with. 

(9.) Abohtion of hhurrlia and Muirhan, or ilasturi 
paid by cultivators, which .should Vie deferred 
nntil the price nf opium is ohanned. 

D. — Ghar.ijiur Factor;/.— The following proposals are 
recommended ; — 

(1.) Better regulation of the relations of agent, 
factory su])erintendent, and assistant superin- 
touident. 

(2.) (^ertain small changes in tho subordinate native 
staff. 

(3.) A small impro\-ement in the fire engine estab- 
lishment at both the factories (Ghazipur and 
Patna). 

(4.) The substitution of regular police for the bur- 
kundaz guard without increase of cost. 

(5.) The enhancement of pay to cake-makers, 



costin,!4' Rs. 1 ,'2 



a year. 



The following proposal is not recommended by the 
local Government : — 

(6.) Increase in the office establishment of the 
principal assistant. 

7S. — Patna Saw-miU. — Increase of Rs. 100 to the 
salary of i\lr. Girhiig, and some other changes in the 
establishment. 
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F. — The following lyemeraJ matters are also discuisaed : — 

(1.) The introduction of a code for the working of 

the factories. 
(2.) The amount of the I'eservc of chests of opium. 
(3.) The FreiK'h concession (already disposed of). 
(■!'.) Inspection of opium agencies by a memliev of 

the Board of Kevenue every year. 

3. Supplementary Questions. — Since the receipt of the 
general ease above stated, the following letters have 
been received from the Government of Bengal : — 

No. 630-31 0., dated 'J8th February 1887, ivhich has 
reference to the reeommendation E. abo\e. The saw- 
mills were being extended and the extension involved 
an increase in the cost of establishment from E,s. 791 to 
Es. 1,144, or of Es. 363 a month This consisted of — 

Es. 
(1.) Proposed increase to the salary of Mr. 

Girling - - . - 100 
(2.) Assistant engineer on Es. 1-25 instead of 

on Es. 50 - . - . 70 

(3.) Storekeeper on Rs. 35 instead of on Rs. 20 15 

(4.) Increase to petty establishments - - 159 

(5.) To four chuprasis, R. 1 each - 4 

Total 353 

Tlie Ciovcrnment of Bengal intimate that the cost 
under No. i has been sanctioned in anticipation of 
orders. The proceedings of the Government of Bengal 
are confirmed. 

4. No. 1485-85 0., dated the 6th May 1887.— This 
letter has reference to paragraph 681 of the report, and 
paragraph 34 of the letter from the Government of 
Bengal, No. 2600-130 0., dated the 18th December 1886, 
the question being whether the opium examiner should 
retain the power that he possesses at present to impose 
a fine on opium sent in as good by the district officers, 
but found really to contain an excess o^ pussewah. The 
Govei-nment of India concurs in the opinion of the local 
authorities that this power should remain. 

5. No. 1,500-87 0., dated 7th May 1887.— On con- 
sideration of the question whether the Patna factory 
should continue to supply chests for the Benares ^Vgency 
or whether the latter should make its own arrangements, 
all the authorities (including the Commission) a,gree 
that the present practice, whereby Behar undertakes 
the whole supply of chests, should continue, and I am 
to state that the Governnaent of India concurs in that 
opinion. 

6. No. 2166-120 0., dated 21st July 1887, has refer- 
ence to 0. (8). The system of payments through 
middlemen not being in accordance with law, it is 
found that tde cultivator cannot be punished for iiiis- 
doings, as he is not licensed under the law. It is stated 
by the Government of Bengal that a conference of 
opium officers is to be held to consider the question of 
bringing the present procedure into harmony with the 
law. The Government of India will therefore await 
the result of these deliberations before considering this 
question. 

7. No. 2793-153 0., dated 8th September, 1887.— This 
letter deals with legal ((uesdons and includes the above. 
The Commissioners made some suggestions (eight in 
number) for improvement of the law, hvA none of them 
bear on impoi-tant matters, and the Board of Eevenue, 
Lower Provinces, and the GoTciiiment of Bcjigal agree 
that there is in them no such urgency, and that no such 
difficulty in working the existing law exists, as to 
make it necessary for the Government to bring these 
matters before the Legislature. 

Of the six objects aimed at by the law, two are 
successfully attained, viz., free agency of the ryot and 
suppression of adulteration. 

In two, viz., the cultivation of the stipulated area and 
the prevention of unlicensed cultivation, the success is 
partial ; and furthei' informatioii is promised by the 
Government of Bengal under those two heads. The 
first question depends partly on the general question 
of direct licenses ; and as regards the second, unlicensed 
cultivation does not seem sufficiently prevalent to war- 
rant harassment of the cultivators by measurements. 

The remaining two matters, the protection of the 
ryot fromi illegal exactions and the securing for 
Government of the full return on the crop, depend to 
a large extent upon the improvement of the mofussil 
establishment. The Government of Bengal has, it is 
stated, issued a circular impressing upon magistrates 



the necessity of properly enforcing the law against L ' 

receivers of contraband opium. Bengal. 

8. As regards the less important of the proposals 
enumerated in paragraph 2 above, I am to communicate 
the following orders of the Government of India:— 

9. B. — (1.) The Benares agent pi'(jposes — 

(1.) To reduce the salary of his head accountant 
from Rs. 5(J0 to Ra. 300-20-400. 

the 



(2.) To abolish 
Rs. 110. 



appointment of treasurer on 



(3.) To abolish the " standard computing" branch 
of the office costing Es. 297-8, and to distribute 
these reductions in the form of — 

(i.) A personal allowance of Es. 50 to one man ; 

(ii,) "Various other increases. 

The Government of India, I am to state, accepts 
these proposals on the conditions that the changes are 
introduced only gradually as funds become available by 
reductions, and that compensation ponsions or gratuities 
are not given. The agent may also be authorised to 
take as his personal assistant an assistant on a salary 
not exceeding Es. 300. 

10. C. — (1 and 2.) The Government of India agrees 
that the present number of advances be continued; 
that opium treasuries be not closed ; aiid that the 
procedure proposed as regards unlicensed cultivation 
be adopted. 

(3.) The rates foi' trash may be enhanced as proposed. 

(4.) The better payment of the temporary weighing 
establishments is agreed to by the Government of India, 
on the understanding that better methods of selection 
of weighmen recommended by the Commission aie 
introduced. 

(5.) The proposals regarding the iodine testers are 
sanctioned, and I am to saj- that as these testers already 
exist in all but a feiv sub-agencies, the num.ber of 
additional testers required appears to be only about 10, 
costing for three months Es. 450. 

(6.) A notification will be issued exempting from 
stamp duty the recei])ts ibr money received fi'om 
Governmeiifi )-iy opium cultivators, luinbardars, and 
lihattridars. 

(7.) The jiroposal is to make transit allowances more 
general in Benares, but not to extend them to Behar. 
As regards the latter, it is shown to be very doubtful 
whether tliey would ever reach the cultivator. As 
regards the former, the Government of India desires 
that the principle upon whieli allowances are at present 
given in Benares and the cost inv olved by the proposed 
extension should be stated. The necessity seems 
doubtful considering that the price of crude opium in 
Benares was raised a few years ago, only because it 
had been raised in Behar. Prom this it would appear 
that there is no urgent necessity for giving the Benares 
cultivators more than is given in Behar. 

11. The question of increase in the number of weigh- 
ment stations awaits further detailed proposals from 
the Government of Bengal, and that of dsdmiwdr pay- 
ments a-\vaits the consideration of the general question 
of middlemen. 

12. D. — (1.) The proposals for future selection of 
factory superintendents and assistants are agreed to. 

(2.) The new scale of establishment for the native 
subordinate staff at Ghazipur factory as modified bj' 
the agent may be introduced, the i-eductions being 
effected as soon as convenient. 

(:;.) The increases in the allouaiiees for the fire 
brigade establisliment, and the allowance of Es. 50 
for uniform at the Patna factory are sanctioned. 

(4.) The substitution of a police for a 1 lurkundaz guard 
at the Ghazipui- factory may be cairied out, provided 
there is no increase of cost. 

(5.) The rates proposed by the Government of Bengal 
for cake-making may be adopted. 

13. E. — The proposals about the Patna saw-mill are 
agreed to, but the increase proposed to the salary of Mr. 
Girling will be referred to the Secretary of State not, 
in the form of an enhancement of pay, but as a 
personal allowance on account of the increase of 
work and responsibility and the long service of Mr. 
Girling. 

The other proposals contained in your letter No. 
2,600-130 0., dated the 28th December 1886 (that is, A. 
(1), A. (2), B. (2), and B. (3), including the proposal to 
spend Es. 3,000 or Es. 4,000 on bonuses to lumbardars 

I 2 
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Govern ment of India. 

Copy, with copies of the letters tu which it is a reply, 
forwarded to the Acoonntant-Geueral, Bengal, for 
information. 



No. 3ii9, dated 20tli Deoemlier 1887. 

From the Goyernmekt or India to the Secketaby of 
State foe, India. 

With reference to paragraphs 11 and 12 of Lord 
Kimberley's Despatch No. 47, d,it<il the 18th June 
1885, we have honour to forward, for your Lordship's 
information, copy of tho correspondence detailed in 
the accompanying schedule with the Government of 
Bengal, from wliich it will be seen that we have 
sanctioned some of the proposuls in connexion with 
the recommendations made Ijy the (Jommission up- 
pointed in 1883 to inquire into the adniiniatration of 
the Opium Department in Bengal and the North- 
Wcstern Proxince.s. 

2. We now lieg to recommend, with reference to 
paragraph 13 B. of the letter to the tTOvernuKiit of 
Bengal, No. 5,685, dated the 2Gth October 1887, a cojiy 
of which is herewith forwarded, that a jiersonal allow- 
ance of Ks. 100 a month maybe granted to j\lr. Girling, 
the superintendent and engineer of the Patna saw- 
mill, in addition to his pay, in consideration of the 
increase of his work and responsibility, as also of 
the long and good service he has rendered to the 
Government, 



No 9 Revenue, dated India Office, London, 
the 2nd February 1888. 

From the Secretaey oe Statt, iok India to the 

GOVEENMENT 01' InDIA. 

I HAVE to convey to you my sanction to llic grant of 
a pcrscnal allowance of Rb. 100 per mensem to Mr. 
Girling, the superintendent and engineer oi the Patna 
saw-mill, as reported in the letter of your E.xcellency's 
Govcrnm.ent in the Separati; Beveimc Opium Depart- 
ment, No. 329, dated 2nrh December 1887, 



RE^ ENUE Depabtment. 

Mis. Revenue, No. 2,ti03-] 51 O. 
From H. J. S. Cottox, Esq,, Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of Bengid, to the Sixkeiary to 
THE Govi-.rnmknt oe Iniih. Department of Fiiiauce 
and Comirieiee, 

cj n 1 i f Dated the 3th August ly8S, 

Bib, Ualcucta-^ t i ^i, a < isoo 

' tissued the August 1^88, 

WlTlt reference to paragraph (j of your letter. No. 



Lettur Irriiu flic 1 Si civil nf J!cMnni', 



5,685, dated the 2Gth 

Lower I'll. viiic-i-s, No, <I7() i;.,i.bui'il October IS'^7, I ;ii'i 

Both IX'friiilifi- J,ss7. directed to submit, for 

LbttiT to the r.oiird of Euvcniir, ^^ information of the 

T,nwer Provinces, rso. 4.j()-lli O,, ,, ,> t t • 

(lilted 7th I'rlirunry isss. (joxernment of Indnt, a 

Li'tlurnoiii theiioardol KiMiiur, copy of the correspondence 



Lower Provinces, No. ."i7:i P 



lilril 



noted on the margin, in- 



ISth July las.S, Willi ilirloslUTS. 

Letter to Uie Jioarcl ol Krveimc, dilating ihe measures 
Lower Provinces, j\o. ;;,(iO-J-15n ()., ,|.lnnterT bv tbi- fi-nvr^vii 
rtated the .sth .VuLMisi 1M8S. .laoptCQ uy rnr ij-OACiu- 

mcnt witii ii. \ lew to bring 
into harmony with the law the present system of 
granting licenses for the cultivation of poppy, 

Iba\e, &e. 
(.Sig-ned) H, J, S. Cotton, 
Officiating Seeretary to ihe 

Government of Bengal. 



No. !)70 1^, 

From K. G, Gupta, Esq,, I 'ffioiatiiig Seere|,:i ry to tin/ 
i .oard oF Revenue, Lowe.i- Provinces, to tiie Secretaky 
TO Tin; GoviiiiN.uExr of Benoal, Roverme I )epa.rLmeut, 



Calcutta- 



j' Dated the 3oili Deccmljer IS87, 
Sib, "-"""^ ""'"'' tissued Janiriiy 1888, 

I AM directed to acknowledge tlie receipt of 

Gijveriiinent Older No. 21(i5- 

"I""'"- 11!I0, dated 21st July bS,S7, accepl- 

F. M. ihilli(i;iA.E,M|. i"g •"■ suggestion miide ]<^ llie 

Boa. d tliiit a CDiil'eriMice be held 

eitlier :it I'atna (ir fvhazijioi (, at which the member ol 

the Board in charge of the 0]iium Department should 



preside, and both the agents, with any experienced 
officers of the Department whom they might select, 
should attend to discuss the question of placing on a 
legal footing the present system of granting licenses 

for the cultivation of jioppy, 

2. Ju conformity « itli the ulxn e cndcrs of Government 
a conference was held at Bankipore in October last, at 
which were present: — 

The Mcmiier of the Board in ohiirge of the Opium 

Department (F, M. Halliday, Esq,), presiding. 
The opium agent, Behar (W. Kemble, Esq.), 
The officiating opium agent, Beiiares (A. Cadell, 

Esq.), and 
Mr. Tytler, ] 

Mr. Ridsdale, . j t * 

Mr. Drake, ^sub-deputy opium agents. 

Mr. Luard, J 

The defects of the existing system, and the practical 
difficulties of making it satisfy the requirements of the 
law, are adverted to in the Board's No. 179 B., dated 
-7th June 1887. 

3. The system which now obtains in the two agencies 
is as follows : — 

In the Behar .\geiicythe settlements are made on the 
system as described in panigraph 251 1. page 95, of the 
Opium Commission's rei^ort, ivhilc those m the Benares 
Agency are made as described in paragraph 251 of the 
report; the chief jioint of difference being that in the 
Behar Agencv the opium officer receives from the 
khattadars lists of the cultivators at the time of settle- 
ment, while in the fJeniires Agency the lambardars only 
appear before the opium officer and conclude settle- 
ments absolutely on their own account for a definite 
area of poppy cuhi\ ation, irre-peetive of any arrange- 
ment as to the number of actual cultivators, whose 
names are given afterwards, who will engage to carry 
out the lambardars' engagement. 

4. In the Behar Agency the license granted to the 
khattadar is not, as in the Benares Agency, a license to 
the khattadar alone, for it gives permi.7siim to him and 
to the assamis of his khatta to now poppy and produce 
opium over a certain area, and the kabuliyat is framed 
in corresponding laiigmige. the names of the assamis 
and the area to be cultixated bj- each of them being 
entered in these documents. But the defect of this 
arrangement is that, in its most complete form, it is not 
sufficient to bind the culti\-ators, as the counterpart 
engagement is entered into by the khattadar alone, 
and tne assamis o.re not even present. Piirther, it 
appears that in some parts of the Behar Agency the 
lists of cultivators put in by the khattadars, at the 
instance of the zilladars, are really altogether erroneous 
and m fact a sham, for they have been sometimes simple 
copies of those of termer years, showing names of men 
wliohavc not even got the quantity of lands in their 
possession for which they are supposed to agree for, 
or of men who have died or left the village. But after 
he has received his first advance, the khattadar prepares 
a paper showing the names of all the cultivators to 
whom ho actuaHy distributes advances, and obtains 
their signatures in attestation of the receipt of the 
adviincc and the engagement to cultivate, 'I'liis jjaper, 
techiucally called the " Bittw.ira paper," is really the 
record of the traiis;iclion as iietween the khattadar and 
the cultivators in his khatta, but a copy of it is sub- 
mitted to the opium officer, and it forms the basis of 
the further transactions between the Department and 
the cultivator. 

5. The weak point in the present svslem, that it fails 
to secure direct dealings with the enltivators ns is con- 
templated in section 8 of Aci XIll. of is."/?, -w as brought 
to the notice of the Board by Mr. Rivett-Oaruao, the 
iicnarc,- agent, in 1S7;I, and the remedy suggested by 
him consisted in the issue to each cultivator i if a ticket 
in the Cnrm gi\-en in A])]icndix A., wliieh he considered 
wiis to .'ill praclieiil purposes a miniature license. 

G. Thi> ticket, it will bo observed, consisted of two 
parts, A and B, the foimer being a niemorandnm of 
aooouitt, and the latter a license to cultivate a certain 
number of bighas. The side IS was to ],c filled up at 
the time ol' ineasnromciu , and the side A was in'aeti- 
cally a re]iroduction of the ticket which is issued to 
every cultivator at the time of weighmcnis. It \vas, in 
lint, merel,\ an extract of th:itparl of the laml^ardiir's 
license wliiili, attei- tlie names ha\e lieen enicrcd, refers 
to thi' individual enltuator, showing Ihe area he is 
uiiilerr-tood to hiive engaged to cnUi\-ale, and what 
amount he has received as ;in advance, and it i outaiiied 
blank columns (to be subsequently fillcLl up) for the 
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quantity of opium Aolivered, and the balance payable to 
him by Government after deducting the advance. 

7. For revenue purposes the side A was undoubtedly 
the more important, but for the pnrpoBe of meeting the 
legal difficvuty in reference to section 8 of the Opium 
Act, the side B, Avhen duly filled up, ivould have been 
sufBoient ; it has, however, been found in practice 
that the side A only in the form was retained, that 
apparently being fi'oni a departmental point of view the 
really importiint feature of the license, and the side B, 
which represented the actual license to cultivate, was 
dropped out of use altogether, and the so-called minia- 
ture license became but an improved form of the hatchiia 
already in use. There was another defect in the form, 
viz., though the portion A was to be signed by the 
opium oflBcer, there was no provision made for ha^•ing 
the signature of the officer issuing it in the poi'tion B. 

8. Thus, as a matter of fact, the miniature license, 
originally defective, came, after the disaiipearanoe of 
the portion B, to be no license at all, and it in no way 
met the requirements of section 8 of the Act, while no 
attempt was made to take a kabuliyat m counterpart 
engagement from the actual cultivator. 

9. It !« therefore" manifest that in neither agency can 
the system in force be accepted as satisfactorjr, and this 
was brought prominently to notice by the Opium Com- 
mission in paragraph 647 of their report. The Com- 
mission also suggested certain remedies, all, however, 
based on the assumption that Act XIII. of 1857 will be 
repealed, and they considered therefore it was unneces- 
sary to discuss the phraseology of its provisions, or to 
endeavour to make their suggestions run with it. But it 

has been held by G-overn- 

., t^°??fT''?'°£'^^''iS'?-'''''^"'-^^°' ment* that recourse to 
dated 8th September 1887. n t ^ • i . ■ 4., ■ 

tresn legislation on this 

subject would be highly inexpedient, except in the case 
of the law, as it stands, being found to be absolutely 
unworkable, and that no improvement of the law in 
details would counterbalance the mischief of liringing 
before the Legislature the whole question of the 
connexion of Government with the cultivation of 
opium. 

10. The object which the conference had in view was 
therefore to devise, if possible, some means to bring 
the present practice into accordance with the existing 
law without entailing any radical change in a system 
which has so long worked satisfactorily on the whole. 

After a full discussion of the subject in all its bearings 
the proposals that commend themselves to the con- 
ference are the following : — 

(1.) That the present lambardari and khattadari 

system be continued. 
(2.) That a form of cultivator's license be adopted at 

each agency to be issued by the opium officer. 
(3.) The lambardar in Benares or the khattadar in 
Behar, when coming in to engage, should bring 
with him a list of the cultivators who have agreed 
with him to grow opium. 

Either then, or at some future time, as ma-)' 1)e 
found most convenient, -when the list u! actual 
cultivators who have icceived advances is final and 
complete, licenses to each individual should be 
prepared and signed Ijy the sub-deputy agent or 
his assistant, filled up according to the names in 
the list as complete for distiibution to the cultiva- 
tors engaging. Forms of counterpart are to be 
issued to the lambardar or khattadar iji the same 
way, and he is to be held responsiljle fur having 
them filled up and returned to the opium officer 
either personally or through the Iwtliee mnla. In 
some divisions in one or other agencj the cultiva- 
tors come in themselves to engage, and in such 
cases the issue of the license and execution of the 
counterpart can then be effected direct. It iias 
been considered that though the cultivators' licenses 
should be given separately and individually, the 
requirement of the laiv as regards the counterpart 
or kabnliyat will be sufiiciently met by liaving this 
document executed jointly ^vith the signatares of 
all the cultivators 'under each khattadar on one 
jiaper, the signatures being duly attested. 
(4.) The form of the license should be short and 
simple and might folloiv the portion B in jMr. 
Eivett-Oarnac's miniature license already referred 
to, and the farther details as given in the portion 
A might be added on the reverse, according to the 
requirements of each agiiicy as may be deemed 
desirable, for the interest of the cultivator and the 
Department. 



11. Ill this way the Conference believe the lambardar 
or khattadar wnuld act as the iigont of the Department Bengal. 
in the distribution of the licenses, undci' which the 
Government would be dealing direct with the cultivator. 
It is agreed that it would be most undcsii'ablr to sevi.'i- 
the eenne.xion with khattadars and lunibardars, without 
whose aid and iufimnee the Deijarrtmcnt would find it 
now exceedingly diflScidt, if not impossible, to negotiate 
engagements with tbe cultivators. Experience has 
shown that instances are very rare wl^irr the necessity 
arises for the enforcement el the ])enaf sections of the 
Act againSt cultivators, and tha,t what is wanted is only 
an administrative change to secure the interests of 
G-overnmcut in the few eases \\hi'rc the cultivators fail 
to fulfil their engagements. It is not worth while to 
upset a lung existing system to meet isolated cases of 
infringement of engagements, and it is the opinion of 
the Conference that the piopcsals maile above will meet 
all requirements. 

In ])arts of the Benares Agency the cultivators are 
idnady getting accustomed to a method more recently 
introduced, on the lines now recommended, under which 
their individual responsibilities are beiug more directly 
brought home to them in their engagements Avith the 
Dejiariment, while at the same time the aid and influence 
(-)l' tlio khattadar and lambardar are retained. 
I ba^•e, &c. 
(Signed; K. G. Gupta, 

Officiating Secretary; 



App. I. 



A. Division. 

(Koti) 

(Name of village) 

(Map No. of village) 



(Name of assami). 
(Name of lumberdar). 
(No. of license). 



Cultivation. 



Quantity 
of Opium. 



Villa 
Op II 



Deduct I Net due 
Amount of I at Weigjli- 
Advance. ! ment. 



Moliurii' 



B. 

(Name of assami) 
(Son of) 
(Caste) 



Assistant. 



Appendix A. 



(Name of lumberdar). 

(Name of village). 

(Name of pergunnali). 



(Translation.) 
Lin use. 
Whereas you have of your own free will and pleasure 
submitted an application for permission to cultivate 
poppy, and have agreed to sow beeghas in 

village , pergunnah , this 

license is therefore granted to you. 



No. 450-1 1) 0., dated Calcutta, the 7th February 1888. 

From H. W. (lAKNDurF, Esq., Officiating Under Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, Eevenne 
Department, to the Seohetaky to the Board of 
Revenue, Miscellaneous Revemie Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 970 B., dated 30th December 1887, in which 
the Board report the result of the conference held to 
discuss the f[uestion of placing on a legal footing the 
present system of granting licenses for the culti\ation 
of poppy. 

2. With reference to paragraph 10(:i) of your letter, 
I am to re((uest that copies of the forms of licenses and 
counterparts to be adopted in each agency may be 
forwarded to Government, and to say that the Legal 
Remembrancer should be consulted as to the validity 
of a contract made through the instrumentality of such 
documents, in the mauncr jiroposod by the conference, 
and as to whether the arrangements suggested in 
paragraph 10 of your letter is calculated to fulfil the 
conditions ])rescribed by Act XIII. of lyC)7. 
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A^J. No. 573 B., dated Calcutta, the 18th July 1888. 

From K. G. Gupta, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the Seobe- 

TAKY TO THE GOVERNMENT OJ BENGAL, Eevenue 

Department. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Govern- 
ment Order lSro.4.50-160, dated 
F. Jr, Halliday, Esq. 7th February 1888, calling for 
copies of the forms of licenses 
and counterparts for poppy cultivation proTiosed lor 
adoption in the Behar and Benares Agencies, and 
stating that the Legal Remembrancer should be con- 
sulted as to the validity of a contract made through the 
instrumentality of such documents, in the manner pro- 
posed by the Opium Conference, and as to whether the 
arrangement suggested in paragraph 10 of the Board s 
letter No. 970 bV dated 30th December 1887, is calcu- 
lated to fulfil the conditions prescribed by Act XIII. of 
1857. 

2. In reply, I am to submit the enclosed sets of draft 
forms of license and kabuliyat, which have been ob- 
tained from the Behar and Benares agents, and to state 
that the Legal Remembrancer, whom the Board con- 
sulted in the matter, considers that the joint kabuliyat 
submitted by the Benares agent and the license 
Form A. are substantial in conformity with section 8, 
Act XIII., 1857, and if duly signed in the manner 
stated in paragraph 10 of the Board's letter to Govern- 
ment, will satisfy the requirements of that section, and 
aso legally bind the signing cultivators. As regards 
the Behar forms, Mr. Allen sees no propriety in the 
words " and jointly " as applied to cultivators. He 
says " each man agrees separately for himself and no 
" more. He has nothing to do with failures of his 
" fellow villagers." 

3. The Benares forms appear to be more appropi'iate, 
and should, the Board think, be adopted in both 
agencies, such slight verbal alterations as may be 
found necessary being introduced in the forms for the 
Behar Agency in consultation with the agent. 



Beenares 0?idm Agency. 

License Form A. 

Division. 

(Koti) (Name of assami.) 

(Name of village) (Name of lumberdar.) 

(Map No. of village) (No. of license.) 



Cultivation. 



Quantity 
otOpiuui. 



Sort. 



Value of 
Opium. 



Deduct Net flue ' 
Aiuount of at AVoigll- 
Advance. I meni. 



Mohurir. 

(Name of a.ssaQii) 
(Son of) 
(Caste) 



Assistant. 



(Translation." 

License. 



Behae Opium Agency. 

Translation. 

Whereas we, the undersigned cultivators and tenants 
of village . pergunnah , 

district , have received advances from 

Government through khattadar, onr appointed agent, 
on account of growing poppy, we hereby bind our- 
selves severally and jointly to cultivate the full 
quantity of land for which we have received advances, 
and to deliver the whole of the produce thereof to the 
opium godown at 

This to be signed by each oultivalur. 



(Name of Lumlierda 

(Name of village.) 
(Name of pergunnah.) 



Whereas you Lave of your own free will and pleasure 
submitted an application for permission to cultivate 
poppy, and have agreed to sow beeghas in 

village , pergunnah his license 

is therefore granted to you. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, or Assistant 
Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 



Behar Opium Agency. 

Translation. 

License. 

To cultivate 
Issued to 
village 

(Signed) 



of poppy on account of 18 
, sou of 



Benares Opium Agency. 

Proposed Joint Kabuliyat. 

Whereas we, the lumberdars and cultivators, as 
mentioned in the appended list, of pergunnah , 

out of our free will agree to grow poppy seeds and 
execute this kabuliyat for taking a lease under the 
following terms : — 

In the best pieces of land held by us, as mentioned 
in the appended list, we shall sow poppy seeds, free 
from other vegetation, in due season and take proper 
care in weeding and watering the same. If we cultivate 
less than the land assigned for, the Government will 
have the power, under section 10 of Act 13 of 1857, to 
impose on us a fine amounting to three times the sum 
advanced for the land left uncultivated. When the 
plants will be in full blossom, the flower jjetals will be 
prepared and weighed as usual, and the fixed price will 
be taken by us. Aftei- scratching the capsules and 
collecting the exudation, we shall deliver the pure 
opium, uuder section 11 of the said Act, to the agent 
at any of the factories directed by him. After making 
allowances for the standard solMni (process of heating) 
under section 7 of the said Act, we shall take the price 
at the fixed rate per seer of eighty (80) tolas ; and at the 
time of delivery we shall make over to the office all 
the implements used in preparing opium , to which it 
might have a.dhered. It will be weighed and examined 
under section 12 of the said Act before us and the sub- 
deputy agent or other officers. We shall accept the 
conditions of the pottah as proposed by the head or 
any other Government officer under section 13 of the 
said Act. The forfeiture of the opium, in case of its 
being adulterated, will not be objected to. If out of 
the actual produce of the lana engaged and surveyed 
any quantity of opium is withheld by us, we shall be 
liable to penalty under section 19 of the said Act. We 
shall not take the premium or the whole amount 
without endorsing it on the pottah, or without having 
the endorsement examined by the gomashta. There 
will be no additions and alterations made in ihe pottah, 
otherwise we shall be the losers. If at the time of 
closing the accounts any default be made on our part, 
we shall acknowledge the same, and the Government 
will have the power, under section 16 of the said Act, 
to realise the same by means of the attachment and 
sale of all our moveable and immoveable properties. 
We shall not be al)le to raise any objection to the 
fulfilment of the terms of this l-alulvyai. We shall he 
held responsible for Ruy loss (occasioned by the non- 
performanco of the terms of the Icabuliijat) as well as 
the cultivators who, under section 8 of the said Act, 
have agreed to grow the poppy seeds. Under the 
aforesaid conditions we execute this kabuliyat or lease, 
and it may be used against us if necessary. 



of 



Benarbs Opium Agency. 

This license, together with the pottah in name of 
> son of by caste , 

resident of village , pergunnah 

district is granted in com- 

pliance with his application, forwarded with that of 
his lumberdar for sowing in the land engaged in the 
village , pergunnah " , district 



Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 



Dated 



188 
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Village 



Benakes Opium Agency, 
Proposed License of Cultivators. 
Number of Pottah (Lease). 



App. I. 



Name of the Cultivator. 



To.,.1 ».,„„....) ' Description i Serial Number Gross Weight 
Land engaged. , j,f g^gjl3''jo,,j,' of License. 1 of Opium. 



Value of 
Opium. 



Advance 
deducted. 



Date of 
Delivery of 
tlie Opium. 



Date of 
Chulcii. 



Remark a. 



Benares Opium Agency. 



Name of 
• Cultivatoi'. 



Njiiiu. of Father 
and Caste. 



Place of 
Residence. 



Advance per 
Bceifha. 



Amount of 
Advance. 



Date of 
Payment. 



Signature of 
the Cultivator. 



Signature of 
the Witness. 



Bemarkg. 



Benahes Opium Agency. 
Translation of the Urdu Kabuliyat. 

Petition — Kabuliyat written by Lumberdak under 
Section 8, Act XIII., of 1857. 

Whereas I, named , son of 

, resident of mouzah 
pergunnah , agree ef my own free will to 

cultivate poppy, therefore I, filing this petition to the 
hiozoor for the grant of a pottah, and consenting to the 
terms mentioned below, declare and give in writing 
that in the first class land in an area of , 

together with the land which is found in excess at the 
time of measurement in mouzah , 

pergunnah , I shall sow poppy at the 

fixed time and will take every care, such as brooming 
and irrigating, &c., and will not allow any other kind 
of vegetable to grow on the land. If less land than the 
lands mentioned above is cultivated, the Government, 
under section 10, Act XIII., of 1857, can realise a fine, 
three times the dadni (advance) amount paid to me for 
the portion left uncultivated. When the poppy trees 
blossom, petals will be prepared in accordance with 
usage, and will be weighed wherever ordered, and I 
will take the price at the fixed rate. After lancing the 
capsules and collecting the milky juice, I would prepare 
pure opium under section 11 of the above Act, and have 
the opium weighed wherever oi'dered through the amla 
of the kothee, and will receive the price after its being 
boiled per standard under section 7, Act XIII., of 1857, 
at the weight of the seer of 80 tolahs at the rate of 
E.S. per seer. I would make over to Government 



the opium vessels and the rags in which the juice is 
inspissated, or any otlier pots or cloths used at the time 
of lancing and scraping, &c. The test and weighment 
of opium would be made in my presence and that of the 
sub-deputy opium agent, or any other officer ap- 
pointed for the purpose, under section 12 of the 
aforesaid Act. The classification of pottah and 

premium of the opium fixed by the first assistant or 
other Government officer should be accepted by me in 
every case under section 13 of the above Act. 

If the opium be confiscated for being impure or on 
proof of there being an adulteration I shall have no 
objection to make. If by some trick or otherwise I 
remove any portion of the opium produced in the land 
settled with me and measured, I shall be liable to be 
punished under section ]9 of the Act. Without writing 
on the pottah and the attestation of the gomashta I 
would not take the dadni (advance) and chulcti (settled) 
amount. In the pottah there would not be anything 
erased or struck out or re-wrilten ; if there be any, it 
will be for our loss. After the settlement of accounts, 
if there be any balance due to Government, I would pay 
it ofi" to the gomashta on taking a receipt ; and in case 
of there being any arrear, the Government is authorised 
to realise it by the attachment of my moveable and 
immoveable property. I shall never make any objection 
to the execution of the conditions mentioned in this 
kabuliyat. Until the joint kabuliyat is not executed 
this ekrarnamah would remain in force. Therefore I 
execute these few lines in the shape of petition — 
kabuliyat for the grant of pottah, that it might come of 
use at the time of need. 

Dated the 




Executed by , resident of mouzah 

, pergunnah , zillah 

I have received the amount detailed below for the 

cultivation of poppy for , through 

gomashta of kothee ; therefore I give this 
receipt in writing that it might be of use at the time 
of need. 

For first dadni 



Dated 



18 



Ef.vence Department. 
Mis. Bevenue— No. 2602-1500. 

Prom H. W. C. Caenduff, Esq., Under Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, to the Secretary to 
the Board of Kevenue, Miscellaneous Kevenue 
Department. 

Sir, Calcutta, the 8th August 1888. 

With reference to the correspondence ending 
with your letter No. 573 B., dated the 18th July 1888, 
regarding the question of placing on a legal footing the 
present system of granting Ijcenees for the cultivation 

I i 
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App. I. of poppy- 1^ ^™ (liT'eoted lo say thiit the Lieutcnant- 

Goveruoi' saiiotioiis tlic adoption in botli the Ucuarrs 

and the BehorV Opium Agencies cf the forms of liceu^ii' 
and kabnliyat submitted by the Bonai-cs agent, such 
slight \ei-bal alterations as may bo found nucessarj 
being introduced in the forms for the fiehar Agency- in 
consultation with the agent. Tlie joint Icabuliyat and 
the license (Form A.) shou.ld be duly signed in the 
manner stated' in paragraph 10 of your letter No. 970 B., 



dated the 30th Decoml)er 1887, and the proposal,'- of the 
(Jimfercnce, contained in that paragraph, re L,;irilinc 
the issue and dislribution (if the licence and the 
execution of the counterpart, are approved by Govern- 
ment. 

1 have, iV'.c. 
(Signed) H. W. 0. UARNDurr, 

Under Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. 
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Memorandum on the Comparative Cost of Cultivation of the Poppy and other Crops. 

[Handed in by Mr. A. C. Tytler.] 



A WORKING household of six amongst the true agri- 
culturists is sufficient to entirely cultivate, from first 
to last, one bigahof puppy, i.e., 20kuthas of land. The 
pop]iy cultivation last year in the Sewan sub-division 
amounted to bighas 38,696, and the number of ryots 
who received licenses to cultivate this amounted to 
8j!,G."il. In this densely populated district there aie 
few households that do not contain three working 
hands at least, consequently, roughly speaking, 10 
kullias of poppy could be easily cultivated by each 
household, but if, for argument sake, the total cultiva- 
tion of bitjhas ;_;s,ii9fi be equally divided, it gives about 
nine kuthas per household, or within their working- 
capacity. However, as a fact, some households do 
miirc thiiu they can themselves ni.'Liiagc, ;'.nd nthci'S 
less., ,\lsn some of tlic cultivator.-^ are high caste 
Iiindn'4,u,;ivhose ^vivcK and daughters do not work in 
the field'',' and tlie ,-ame remark applies to the upper 
class of Mnhamedaus, and in such cases the men 
of the household are supplemented by hired labour, 
which is always paid for in grain, excepting during the 
lancing and gathering, when in cash at the rate of li' 
to 1 1 hands Tor the ruijee. 

L'nder the above cipcumstances any statement of the 
co>t of cultivati(ju of cro])S in Sarun must be read moi-e 
with a view to tii^dei-.-tanding their laboriousness thair 
as a true guide as tn what they cost the cultivators, 
who, for the most jiait, do the work themselves, failing 
which they wonld be idling their time, as there is no 
local demand for their labovrr. 

Speaking roughly, about three-fourths of the poppv 
cultivation is done free of cost in Sarun ijy each housi'- 
hold, and one-quarter with an addi I iona I outlay oi about 
I'rnm Ks. 5 to Rs. 8 a bigha, and, cxccptionall}-, Rs. lO 
.1 bigha. The men who i-ngage this hiliour are those 
who have fine lands, large yii-hls, and generally fairly 
large holdings, with spare grain in their granaries. 

In sugar-cane, similarly, the cultivation is mostly 
done with home labour, but a bea-,y deduction has to 
be made for the cost of pressing and boiling, which, in 
the Sewan sub-division, is paid fm- by deduction ii-oni 
the weight or value of the sugar made. If the sugar- 
cane press, Ijoibng pans, pi-ess IjuUooks, jiractised 
stoker, and workmert arc all hired it comes to five 
annas in the i-upce. one anna for each item, while 
there is an equivalent saving for as much as is home 
supplied. 

Lastly, soils differ greatly in Sarun, more so probably 
than anywhere else in India, because the \ ery dry sod 
of the Si'iuth (;i-;tngetie districts, the damp soil of lu'ngal, 
and a medium description, all exist, adding to the 
diiticulty of estimating the cost of cultivation, For 
instance, the first requires, for poppy, seven irrinatioiis ; 



the second, none ; and the third description two, 
I liree, or four, as the case may be. 

Vyith the above explanation the following statement 
will show what some crops wonld cost if only hired 
labour was employed : — 

Poppy per Bigha in iitgulv ii!utcate!i Land. 

Rs. A. p. 



Ploughing 

Poppy seed 

SeA en irrigations 

Four weciliiigs 

Lancing and gathering 



Tol;a 



.", 

II r, 

5 II 

4 

II 

■20 6 



Es. 



A. P. 

6 
9 



SuuAK-CANE in similar Soil. 

Ploughing 

Sjiade work before and after plauting 
Cost of cuttings for planting - 
Labourers for planting- 
Nine irrigations 

Also 5 annas pier rupee for pressing, iVc, as 
described above, say on a crop worth Ks. 80 

Total 47 10 





6 

4 





For ^Vhhat or Batiley on similar Soil. 

Plnuehing 

Seed 

Two irrigations 

One bundle m lIii for the catting 

Also one maund in 20 for treading out 

Total - 



Potatoes in similar Soil. 

Rs. A. p. 

Ploughing . f, ti 

Seeil potatoes - --2-^00 

Labourers for planting, irrigating, earthing 

up, &e. " " 10 



Rs. 


A. 


p. 


:1 








'-> 








■2 


8 





1 








1 








10 


8 






Total 



40 



Tv.B. — In non-in-igated lands the cost of irrigation 
must he deducted, and in partially irrigated" land 
lessened \ij half. 
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Bangae, on DiiY and Greatly [bhigated Land. 
Biingar No. 1. — Highest (lass. 







Out-turn 


per B 


gha 




A. — lu Poppy. 




- 






















Produ 


36. 
C. 


Rs. 


.ilui 
a. 




1st year: 




Mds. s. 


P- 


Opium - 




IG 





88 








Poppy seed 


- 


— 




12 








Do. flowers 




1.-, 





3 


12 





Passewa 




1 





9 


8 





The following vain 


crop — 


20 





25 








oheena (kutcha weight). 












Do. straw 




— 




1 


8 





The following rain 


crop — 


15 





15 








Indian corn (kutcha ■( 


veight) . 












Do. stalks 


- 


— 




1 


8 





Total - 


— 


149 


4 





2nd year ; 












Opium - 




8 





44 








Poppy seed 


- 


— 




8 








Do. flowers 




8 





2 








Passewa - 


- 





8 


1 


4 





Now no cheena, only 


Indian 


20 





20 








corn (kutcha weight) 














Do. stalks 


JTAL 


— 




1 








Total 


— 




76 


4 





Grand T( 


— 




225 


8 






B. - The same in Mustard, & 



, &c. 



Out-turn per Bigha. 



Produce. Value. 



1st year: 

Mustard (or sarson) 
The following Indian corn crop 
(kutcha weight). 

Do. stalks 

Total - 

2nd year : 

The following winter crop — 

wheat (kutcha weight). 

Do. bhusa 

Do. sarson 

The following rain crop — 

Indian corn (kutcha weight). 

Do. stalks 

Total - 

Ghand Total - 



Mds. s. c. 
14 
20 



20 







Rs. a. p. 

28 

20 

1 8 



49 8 



32 

3 

4 
15 U 

1 8 



105 



C.— I he same in Wheat. 



Out turn per Bigha. 



Produce. Value 



1st year : 

Wheat (kutcha weight) 

Do. bhusa (chaff) 
Amongst the wheat, sarson, and 

linseed. 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutoha weight). 
Do. stalks 


MdM. s. c. 
20 

15 


Rs. a. p. 

32 
3 
6 

15 

1 8 


Total 


— 


57 8 


2nd year : 

The following winter crop — 

barley (kutcha weight). 

Do. bhusa (chafl!) 

Amongst the barley, sarson 

The following rain crop — 

marua (kutcha weight). 


15 
20 


15 

3 

4 
20 


Total 


— 


42 


Grand Total - 


— 


99 8 



I'.— The same in Barley, &c. 


Out-turn per Bigha. 


Produce. 


Value. 


1st year: 
Barley (kutcha weight) 

Do. bhusa (chaff) 
Linseed and sarson (mustard) 

in the same. 
The ibllowing rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks ■ 


Mds. s. c. 
30 

16 


Rs. a. p. 

30 
4 
4 

16 

1 8 


Total - 


— 


55 8 


2nd year : 

The following winter crop — 
peas (kutcha weight). 
Do. bhusa (chaff) 
Sarson in the same 
The following rain crop — 
marua (millet) (kutcha 
weight). 

Total 


15 
20 


15 

2 

3 
20 


— 


40 


Gkand Total 


— 95 8 



N.B. — Sugar-cane, it planted in such extra fine lands, grows 
splendidly, but the " goor " will not form and the produce is 
dark, and can only be sold as the cheaper " shira " or treacle. 
At the very best, with the succeeding crop of kodo, it would 
realise Rs. 130, while occupying the land for four fasils, or two 
years. 



Bangar No. 2. — Good Land. 







Out-turn 


per Bigha. 


A. — In Poppy. 




















Produce. 


Value. 


1st year : 




Mds. s. 


c. 


Rs. a. p. 


Opium - 




8 





44 


Poppy ived 




— 




8 


Do. flowers - 




8 





2 


Passewa - 







8 


1 4 


The following cheena 


crop 


16 





16 


(kutcha weight). 










Do. straw 




— 




1 


Total 


— 




72 4 



2nd year: 

The following poppy crop 
Do. seed 

Do. flowers 

Passewa 

The following — sawuni muruah 
(kutcha weight). 

Total 

Grand Total 






9 





49 


8 







— 




9 











8 





2 














10 


1 


9 





16 








16 










78 


1 







— 




150 


5 






B. — The same in Sugar-cane. 



Out-turn per Bigha. 
Produce. Value. 



1st year: 
The first rabi or winter crop is 


Mds. ,. c. 

> 


Rs. a. p. 


a fallow, the cane beinpr put 






down in January or Feb- 






ruary. 

The following rain crop — sugar 
grooving. 
2nd year: 

The following rabi also occu- 
pied with it, but pressed in 


50 
■15 


80 

10 

C 8 


January. 
The following rain crop — kodo 
(kutch* weight) . 
Do. straw 






Total for both years 


— 


90 8 



Arp. II. 
Behiir. 



u 82810. 



K 
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INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION: 



App. II. 



C. — The same ia Wheat. 



Out-turn per Bigha. 



Proiluce. 



Value. 



1st year: 

Wheat (kutcha "weight) 

Do . bhusa 
Sar.'5on among.st the wheat 
Tjinseed do. 

*Thc following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 

Total 

2nd yiMr: 

'IMie following winter crop, viz., j 
rahur. 

Do. cotton 

Stalks - 
Kahur bluisu 

Total 

Grand Total 



Mds. 


s. 


c. 


Es. 


a. 


P- 


16 





u 


0.-^ 


8 







— 




3 










— 




4 










— 




2 








8 








8 

1 












— 




4.3 


8 


















10 (1 

s {> 

1 

1 



2U 



63 8 



• Such soil produces less Indian corn, and especially when mixed 
with raliar and cotton, which take up room. Rahar and cotton are put 
down us a rotation to restore the strength of tlie land after wheat, 
which is a ver.v exhaustin',^ crop. 

Banorar No. 3.— Fair Land. 



Oat turn per Bigha. 



A.— In Poppy. 



Produce. 



V.alue. 



1st year: , iNIds. s. c. I I!s. a. p. 

Opium- 5 I 27 8 

Poppy seed — 5 u U 

Do. tlowers 4 0' 100 

Passewa . 4 j 10 

The following rain crop — 13 12 

niurua (kutcha weight). 



Total 

2nd year: 

The following poppy crop at 

4 SL'ers and as above. 
The following cheena and no 
rain crop (kutcha weight). 
Ditto straw 

Total - 

Grand Total 



I .^j 



46 2 

27 S 

is 

1 

43 8 



89 10 



Out-turn per Bigha. 



B. — The same in Barley and 
Peas, &c. 



Produce. 



Value. 



2 O 

3 I) 



10 10 o 

— lion 







1st year: -Aids. s. c. j lis. a. p. 

Barleyand [ieas(kutclia weight) 12 12 

Do. bhnsa — 

Linseed and sarson amongst — 

the barley. 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 

Total 

Snd year: 

The following winter crop — 
barley and wheat (kutcha 
weight) . 

Do. bhusa 
Linseed and sarson amongst 

the barley. 
The following rain crop — 
murua (kutcha weight). 

Total - 

Gra-Nd Total 



12 





14 












2 








— 




3 








15 





15 








— 


34 








— 




02 









C— The same in Wheat, &c. 



Out-turn per Bigha. 



Produce. 



Value. 



1st year : 

rt'heat (kutcha weight) - 

Do. bhusa - 
Sarson an<i linseed amongst 

the wheat. 
The following rain crop — 
rnurua (kutcha weight). 

Total 

2nd year: 

The following rabi — barley, the 
field being worn out. 

Linseed ainoug&t the barley 

Bhusa 

In the second year there can be 
no crop in the rains ; the 
land nntst he fallow, both 
wheat and marua being moat 
exhausting crops. 

Total 

Grand Total 



Slds. s. 


c. 


Ks. 


a. 


P 


10 


(1 


16 








— 




2 








— 




3 









12 



12 



33 



10 



10 


c 





1 








1 









12 



4.< 



Beat, or Lands which retain Moistitke and require 
less Iebigation. 

Bhj'it No. 1.— Fi<?hest Class. 



Out-turn per Bigha. 



A . — In Poppy. 



Produce. 



Value. 



1st year: j jNIds. ^. c. I lis. a. p. 

O'pium j 14 u i 77 

I'.ippy seed ' — 10 

Do." (lowers | 12 j 3 

I'assL-wa 10 2 8 

The following rain crop — 20 25 

cheena (kutcha A^eight). I j 

Do. straw. j — 118 
It would then be ploughed and 

remain fallow till November, i ' 



Total — ' 119 



2nd year; 

Opium 10 ' 55 8 

Poppy seed | — , 10 

Do. iioweis j 8 ] 20 

Passewa ' — ,200 

The following rain crop — 1 20 20 

Indian corn (kutcha weight) 

Do. stalks 

Total 



'eight). 












— 


1 1 










— 


j 90 


8 





Total 


— 


;;09 


8 






Out-turn per Bigha. 



B. — The same in Mustard. 



1st year : 

Sarson (kutcha weight) 
Castor-oil seeds (do.) 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 

Total 



Produce. 


Value. 


Mds. s. 


c. 


Ks. 


a. p. 


13 


n 


26 





8 





15 





20 





20 





— 




2 





— 


64 






APPEND, X. 



^- — 'I'lie same ia Must«nl. 



Out-tum per liiylui. 





Produce. 


Valine. 


2nd year : 

The following winter ci'op — 
wheat (kutcha weight). 
Ditto straw 
Sarson araorgst the wheat 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


Mds. s. c. 
I.') 

10 


Us. a, p. 
24 

2 

4 

10 

1 


Total 


— 


41 


(..«AND Total 


— 


105 



Out-turn per Bigha. 



C. — The samr in Wheat. 



Produce. 



Value. 



1st year : 
Wheat (kutcha weight) 

Do. hhusa 
Linseed and sarson amongst the 

wheat. 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 

Total 

2nd year: 

The following winter crop — 
barley (kutcha weight "i . 
Do. straw - 
Mustard amongst the barley - 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. , stalks - 

Total 

Grand Total 



Mds. s. c. 
18 



15 



10 



20 



Es. a. p. 

29 

3 

6 

15 

10 



54 



10 

1 8 

3 

20 

10 



35 8 



89 8 



Memo. — Sugar-cane if planted in such extra fine lands 
grows splendidly, but the "' goor " will not form, is 
dark, and can be sold only as tbe cheaper " shira" or 
treacle. At the very best, with the succeediaig crop of 
hodo, it would realise Rs. 130, occupying the land for 
four " fasils," or two years. 



Bhat No. 2.— Good Land, 



A. — In Poppy. 



Out-turn per Bigha. 



Produce. Value, 



1st year: 
Opium 
Poppy seed 

Do. flowers 
Passevra 
The following rain crop — 

cheena (kutcha weight). 
Do. straw - 
Eemains a fallow till next 

poppy crop. 



Total 



Id year: 

Opiuci, &c. as above, at 7 seers 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 

Total 

GuAND Total 



Mds. s. 
8 

8 



12 



10 



Rs. a. p. 

44 

8 







2 
1 
14 



8 



G9 8 



50 
10 



60 8 



130 



B.- -The same in Siigar-c 



Iht year : 

Siit/ar-ranc. — During the first 
rabi or winter crop the land 
lies fallow. Cane is planted 
in January or February. 
The following rain crop : sugar 
growing. 

2nd year : 
The following winter also occu- 
pied with it, but manufactured 
in January. 
The following rain crop of 
kodo and tangani (kutcha 
weight). 

Do. straw 

Total of both years 



App. II. 
Out-turn per i^igha. u„,,^^_ 



Produce. 



Value. 



Mds, 



43 



12 



Ks. a. p. 



70 

8 

8 

78 8 



0. — The same in Wheat. 


Out-turn ] 


)er Bigha 
A^alu 




Produce. 




1st year : 
Wheat (kutcha weight) 

Do. straw 
Mustard and linseed amongst 

the wheat. 
The following raia crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


Mds. s. 
12 

12 


c. 






Ks. 
19 

2 

12 

1 


a. 









p- 










Total 




37 








2nd year : 

The following winter crop — 
peas. 

Ditto straw 
Mustard and sarson amongst 

the pea». 
The following — cheena 
Do. straw 


10 
15 







10 

1 
3 

18 










a 











Total 


— 


32 


8 





Grand Total 


— 


69 


8 






Bhat No. 3. — Ordinary Land. 



A. — In Poppy. 


Out-turn 


per Bigha. 


Produce. 


Value. 


1st year: 
Opium - 
Poppy seed 

Do. flowers - 
Passewa 

The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


Mds. s. 
5 

4 



10 


c. 



6 



Ks. 
27 

5 

1 

1 
10 




a. p. 
8 





8 


Total 


— 


45 





2nd year : 

The following poppy crop — 

opium. 
Poppy seed 

Do. flowers - 
Passewa 

The following — cheena (kutcha 
weight). 
Do. straw 


4 

4 



l.j 





6 



22 

4 

1 

1 

15 




8 






8 


Total - 


— 




44 





Grand Total 


— 




89 






K 2 
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INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION : 



App II. 





Out-turn per Bigha. 


B. — The same iu Sugar-caue. 











Produce. Value. 

1 


1 St year : 


Mds. s, c. 


Es. ii. p. 


Sugar-cane. — During the first 






■winter crop the land lies 






fallow, the cane being put 






down iu January or Feb- 






ruary. 






The i'ollowiDg rain crop — sugar 






growing. 






2nd year : 






The following winter crop also 


30 


bO 


occupied with it but manu- 






factured in January. 






The followiug rain crop of kodo 


12 


8 


(liutcha weight). 






Ditto straw 




8 


Total for both years 




58 8 



C— The same in Wheat. 


Out-turn per Bigha. 


Produce. 


Value. 


1st year: 
Wheat (kutcha weight) 

Do. straw 
Linseed and mustard amongst 

the wheat. 
The followiug raiu crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


Mds. s. 0. 
8 

10 


Es. a. p. 
12 

1 8 

2 

10 
1 


Total 


— 


26 8 


2nd year: 

The following winter crop- 
barley and peas, mixed 
(kutcha weight). 
Do. straw 
Linseed and mustard amongst 

the barley. 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


10 

— 

15 


10 

1 8 
3 

15 

1 8 


Total 


— 


31 


Geand Total 


— 


57 8 



Bhat JSTo. 4.— Poor Land. 



A. — In Poppy. 


Out-turn per Bigha. 


Produce. | Value. 


Ist year: 
Opium - 
Poppy seed 

Do. flowers 
Passewa - 

The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


Mds. s. c. 
3 

4 

4 

10 


Rs. a. p. 

16 8 
3 
1 
8 

10 

8 


Total 


' 31 8 


2nd year: 

The following poppy crop — 

opium, &c. 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


— 1 21 

10 10 

1 8 


Total 


— ' 31 8 


Grand Total 


— 6S 



B.— The same in Wheat, &c. 


Out-turn per Bigha. 


Produce. 


Value. 


Ist year: 

"\Vheiit (kutcha weight) 

Do. straw 
Linseed and mustard amongst 

the wheat. 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn (kutcha weight). 
Do. stalks 


Mds. s. c. 
6 

8 


Es. a. p. 
9 8 
1 8 
1 8 

8 

1 


Total 


— 


21 8 


2nd year: 

The following winter crop — 
barley and peas, mixed 
(kutcha weight). 
Do. straw 
Mustard amongst the barley 
The following rain crop — 
Indian corn. 
Do. stalks 


7 



9 


7 

1 
1 
9 

1 


Total 


— 


19 


Gkand Total 


— 


40 8 
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COKRESPONDENCE No. 291C.-787, REGARDING THE USE OF NaRCOTINE AS A FeBRIFUGE. 



From Ci. M. Geegoey, Esq., Sub-Do]5ut,y Opium Agent, 
Ghazipur, to J. P. Hewett, E«q., O.I.E., Secretary 
Royal Opium Commission. 

Sib, Ghazipur, 14tli February 1894. 

In accordance with the request made by the 
President of the Royal Opium Commission during my 
public examination at Benares as a witness, that I should 
submit what papers I could obtain from the opium 
factory at Ghazipur, regarding the use of narootine as 
a febrifuge, and its supply to the Medical Department ; 
I have now the honour to annex the following papers 
in connexion with the subject for submission to the 
Commission : — 
1. Copy of letter No. 79, dated 1.5th December 1858, 
from Dr. Palmer to the Opium Agent, 



2. Copy of letter Xo. 103, dated 13th April 18.J9, from 

Dr. Palmer to the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent of 
Gorakhpur. 

3. Copy of letter No. 16i', dated 19th November 1859 

from Dr. Palmer to the Opium Agent. 

4. Copy of letter No. 192, dated 14th Pisbruary 1860, 

i'rom Dr. Palmer to the Director-General of the 
Medical Department. 

5. Appendix to :ibove letter, containing history of 

cases ti'caled. 

6. Extract of letter No, 2, from Dr. Shepherd to the 

Opium Agent. 

7. Extract of letter No. 74, dated 7th October 1875 

from Dr. Shepherd to the Opium Agent. ' 

8. Extract of letter No. 175, dated 27th March 1877. 

from Dr. Shepherd to the Opium Agent. 
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9. Statement showing the issues of narcotine from 

the Ghazipur factory to the Medical Department 

from 1860 to 1894. 

The last item of 4001ba. was issued to the Secretary of 

State. London, in 1883, for sale in the London market, 

but there was no purchaser for it. The issue-s to the 

Medical Department have now ceased, owing to the 

cheapness of quinine. 

I have, &o. 
(Signed) G. M. Gkegoey, 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 



No. V9. 

To H. C. Hamilton, Esq., Benares Opium Agent, 
Ghazipur. 

I HAVE the honour to forward for your orders the 
Annual Statement of confiscated opiuni, and to make 
the following report on the uses to which that of the 
former seasons has been applied, together with a state- 
ment of some important experiments which are still 
being carried on in the laboratory of this agency on 
the manufacture of anarcotine. 

* * * * 

On my arrival here in November 1867s there was 
18 mds 12 seers 2 ch. of confiscated opium in store of 
season 1856-57 ; from this 8 seers 10 cht. of muriate of 
morphia has been made ; its purification is not yet com- 
pleted; as soon as it is I shall have the honour of 
reporting to you, but in the meantime I am anxious to 
call your attention to some experiments which are still 
beino- carried on in this laboratory, and in the hospitals 
round about, which appears to me to be of greater im- 
portance than the mere preparation of morphia, as this 
latter is only a saving of money to Government, while 
the former appears to give a remedy scarcely inferior to 
quinine in the treatment of the fevers and some other 
of the most severe diseases of this country, to solve that 
great diflBculty, " How a substitute for qumme is to be 
•' found," in case all future attempts to introduce the 
cinchonas or quinine-giving trees in this country fail, 
and in case those trees should die out m their own 
country ; and further it appears to justify that old and 
almost universal belief, that wherever a severe disease 
is common there the remedy for that disease exists li 
man can find it out. . 

When morphia has been extracted from opium it has 
been the custom to throw the dregs away ; those dregs 
contained several of the proximate principles of opium 
which have been separated from time to time by chemists, 
but only one of these, called anarcotine or narcotine, has 
been used in medicine, and this only to a very limited 
extent. Some years ago Sir W. B. Shaughnessy made 
some quantities of the alkaloid m question, distributed 
it to some of the most eminent surgeons and assistant 
sureeons on the Bengal establishment, as a remedy 
against the common fevers of this country ; it was tried 
and reported upon favourably by all who had used 
it Dr O'Shaughnessy published these experiments m 
England; the discovery of a substitute for quinine 
excited much interest there, but the actual value of 
the remedy could not well be tested because cases oi the 
same class of diseases were not very common. _ 

In India, however, the remedy had also tallen into 
disuse ; on asking the question why, it appeared to me 
that no regular establishment for its manufacture had 
ever been formed, and its disuse was a necessary conse- 
anence of the departure from this country of Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy; whether this were the correct reason 
or not, ?t appeared to me a subject of such importance 
that further experiments were urgently called for. 
When the morphia had been prepared from the con- 
fiscated opium of season 1856-67, and the dregs were 
about to be thrown away, I felt that these dregs con- 
tained a considerable portion of anarco lue, and was 
anxious to extract some of it in order to put its med.omal 
properties to the test. When the first portion was ex- 
tractedDr. Gibbon was here m medical charge of the 
65th N I. ; he tried it in all the fevers m his hospital and 
reported i^ost favourably upon it. In_ my own practice 
It appeared highly successful, scarcely inferior to quimne 
as a remedy in some cases of fever while m some other 
cases it was decidedly superior. In the Gaol Hospital 
Tr^A Civil Station only h:,\i the usual quantity of qumme 
has been used during the pi.st year, while a much larger 
number of fever cases has been treated than m previous 
years. 



In the Ghazipur Charitable Dispensary anarcotine 
has been used most extensively, and with uniformly 
favourable results. Small quantities have been dis- 
tributed from time to time to surgeons proceeding up 
and down the river in charge of sick, but in consequence 
of the unsettled state of the country no record of these 
has been obtained. 

In all about one seer of anarcotine has been prepared 
during the past twelve months, and most of it has been 
used in the treatment of fevers at this station. 

The result of its use has been so highly satisfactory 
that I am anxious to call your attention to such an 
important subject, and to solicit permission to extract 
the whole of anarcotine, as well as the morphia, from 
the opium confiscated this season. As wo have only 
17 mds. 32 seers 3 cht. this season, it is possible that 
it does not contain more than six or eight seers of 
anarcotine. In case permission is granted to extract 
as much of this as it is possible to obtain, it appears 
to me that two things remain to be done. First, 
experiments have to be made upon the most economical 
mode of separating anarcotine on a large scale. Secondly, 
the anarcotine made has to be distributed so as to obtain 
the most carefully observed results as to its medicinal 
properties. 

I have the honour of further communication with you 
upon both these subjects. 

I have, &o. 
(Signed) W. J. Palmek, 

16th December 1858. 1st Assistant. 
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No. 103. 
To G. OsBOEKB, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 

Gorakhpur. 
SiK, April 13, 1859. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit by this day's post 
one ounce of hydrochloraie of anarcotine as a. remedy 
against fever. I am very anxious to know how it 
answers with the kind of fever which prevails at 
Gorakhpur, and shall be much obliged if you will let 
me know the result of your trial. 

Birections for use.— A dose of purgative medicine 
should always he first administered, then the anarco- 
tine may be given in doses of o?ie grain every six, four, 
or two hours according to the virulence of the fever. It 
may be taken in a little water. 

Precautions. — As it is a very powerf ulremedy, it must 
be used with great care. If the dose is too large it 
causes giddiness and vomiting. Whenever these occur 
it should be given in smaller doses. Whenever the 
fever does not abate quickly the dose should be in- 
creased gradually until the giddiness or vomiting 
comes on. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. J. Palmek, 

1st Assistant. 



No. 169. 

To H. C. Hamilton, Esq., Benares Opium Agent. 

Ghazipur, 
gjj^ November 15, 1859. 

I HAVE the honour to report the despatch, under 
care of Assay Superintendent, Mr. H. Myles, of fifteen 
and a half cbitaks of hydrochlorate of morphia, made 
from the confiscated opium of season 1857-8, to the 
address of Br. Grant, Apothecary-General, also of one 
seer five chitaks of anarcotine, made from part of the 
same confiscated opium to Dr. J. Forsyth, Director- 
General of the Medical Department, under care of the 
Apothecary-General. 

2. The Director-General in his letter. No. 2,760, dated 
12th March 1869, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Beno-al, having pointed out the necessity of estimating 
the cost of manufacturing both morphia and anarco- 
tine at this agency, as soon as the "weighments" of 
past season were over, careful experiments were com- 
menced in this laboratory for the solution of that 
question. The results are appended to this letter 
in two tables, from which it appears that we can 
supply a large proportion of the morphia required by 
Government at 8 annas and 4 pies per oz. 

3 Dr. Forsyth in the letter above alluded to mentions 
the quantity of the salts of morphia annually required by 
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App. III. Go"veriimcnt, and refers to a former recommendation of 
tho Apothecary-General, that the whole of this (Quantity 
should be supplied from the Bebar and IJenares 
Agencies. The quantity we shall be able to supply 
from this auency will, of course, vary with the quantity 
and quality of the opium confiscated. The morphia 
sent down this year was the product of 17 mauuds 
:"'>2 seers of confiscated opium, but in the season just 
ended only 10 inaiinds 9 seers of opium were confiscated, 
and the produce of m.orphia will be proportionately 
diminished. With reference to the quality of the drug, 
I would observe that it can be purified here to any 
degree the Apothecary-General may thinly fit ; the 
drug I have sent down this year appears to me to be of 
fair average commercial purity, but I shall be i;lad to 
have the opinion of the Apothecary-General on this 
point to guide me in future. 

4. The actual amoiint of anarcotinc made in the past 
year has fallen far short of the amount estimated in my 
letter. No. 79, dated 15th December 18.j8. 

A large proportion of anarcotine is lost in our pi'esent 
method of preparing morphia, or rather it is so mixed 
up with the resin of opium, that in the present state of 
our knowledge it would be very expensive to extract it ; 
this is one cause of the diminution, seoondl}', a number 
of experiments were made to extract anarcotine with- 
out the aid of spirit ; and in trying which form of the 
alkaloid could be prepared most economically this was 
another cause of the diminution. 

At first much difficulty was found in making the 
anarcotine pure, and up to the present time there is a 
diflSculty in extracting the whole of it. The specimen 
sent down to the Director-General is a good sample 
both as to the quality andquanlity we are able to obtain 
from a given amount of confiscated opium. 

Under the circumstances I am afraid it will Ije im- 
possible to make enough to supply dispensaries, and I 
would suggest that it be given out on special indent 
only, and that medical officers using it should be 
reriuired to keep records of its therapeutic effects. 

It has been very extensively used here as a. remedy in 
fevers, especially during the late severe visitation, 
from which so largo a proportion of the pr.pulation has 
suffered ; it appears to me hardly inferior to quinine in 
its power of arresting the attack of fever ; indeed, in 
many cases it appears superior, and as the dose re- 
quired is rather smaller than that of quinine, I estimate 
its commercial value as at least equal to that of that 
drug. 

5. I am drawing up an exclusively medical repnrr. on 
the therapeutic effects of anarcotinc, as observed liere 
during the last two years, which I shall have the honour 
of forwarding to ihe Director-General as soon as it is 
completed. 

I have, Ac. 
'Signed) W. J. Palmek, 

1st Assistant and Opium 
Examiner. 



No. 19:!. 

To J. FoRsiiH, Esq., Director-General Medical 
Department. 

Calcutta, 
SiK, Eebruary 14, 1860. 

I HAVE the honour to make the following report 
on the use of narcotino or anarcotine as an anti- 
periodic during the time I was Civil Assistant Surgeon 
at Ghazipur. 

From November 6th, 1857, to the end of September 
1859 one hundred and eighty-eight cases of malarious 
fover were admitted into the Gaol Hospital. Erom the 
formation of the Ghazipur military police in July 1858 to 
the end of September 1859, three hundredand fifty-eight 
cases ui' fever were admitted into the Police Huspital, 
making a total of .546 cases, all of which weru treated 
with anarcotine. Of the 188 admitted in the Ciaul 
Hospital, 184 were cured and 4 died. 

Of the 358 adniittrMl in the Police Hospital, 1157 wn-:. 
cuicd and 1 died. 

The plan oE ticitiiMiit adopted in all cases was uni- 
formly simple. When a patient was admiltud, r - 

plaining of .any one of the forms of malarious iivcr, ,t 
purgativii was first administered. In case the fcvi-'i- 
was not ])r(:sont at tlui time of admission, the jiatiuut 
was allowed to remain without more medicine until the 
attack came on, and was examined. As soon a.s it was 



ascertained beyond a doubt that the patient was suffer- 
ing from malarious fever anarcotine was given in one, 
two, or three grain doses, either alone or dissolved in a 
little dilute svdphuric acid and water, three or more 
times a day in proportion to the severity of the attack. 
The first expected return of the paroxy.sm after tlie 
medicine was commenced, usually came mi, sometimes 
as if no medicine had been taken, generally with less 
severity than bef-jrc. The second expected return 
seldom came, the paroxysm had been arrested. So 
constantly was this the case that I would scarcely 
refrain from assuring the patient in every ease that the 
second return of the paroxysm would never come. 

Of this class of cases I have transcribed the notes of 
six cases, 1, 2, .3, 4, 5, and 6 in the Appendix. Those 
six oases fairly represent the effect of anarcotine as an 
anti-periodic in seventy per cent, of all the cases treated 
by me. 

There is another class of cases where the effect is 
not so quick ; it causes, but not immediately as in the 
above. Cases 7, 8, 9, and 10 in the Appendix are fair 
representations of (his class. The effect of the medicine 
is first seen by postponing the attack. While no 
medicines are being given it is not uncommon to see 
each succeeding paroxysm commence a little earlier, 
continue a little longer, and with more severity than 
the former ones. When these tkree signs are reversed 
under the influence of the medicine, a rapid cure may 
be predicted. The four cases, viz., Xos. 7,8, 9, and 10, 
are a fair representation of 20 per cent, of all the cases 
treated by me. 

The remaining 10 per cent, may be said to form a 
third class, in which anarcotine in the form and doses 
at present given by me does not appear to have any 
curative effect, A specimen is given in Case 11. This 
class contrasts so strongly with the form,]- two that I 
have been constantly led to believe there must be some 
dilfercnce in the character of the fever. I have, how- 
ever, up to the present time sought iu vain for any 
pathognomonic symptom Ijy which they may be dis- 
tinguished before the treatment is commenced. In this 
10 per cent, of all cases other anti-periodics were given. 
The necessity for resorting to them was generally 
assumed when each succeeding paroxysm of fever com- 
menced earlier and lasted longer, or come with more 
violence. 

The jiroportion of deaths which occurred in the Gaol 
was large compared with those in the Police Hospital. 
The policemen were all in the prime of life while the 
prisoners were frequently old and diseased. Of the 
four fatal ca!^es amongst tho prisoners, two were 
admitted in a dying state, and a third was an enfeebled 
old man. The four fatal cases are noted in the margin 
from the Gaol Hospital records. 

Janki Hoy, aged tiO, admitted December 13th, 1857, 
rcmilt. fever, died 16th December 1857. 

Chonee. aged 40, admitted September 1st, 1858, and 
died tlir iie\t day. 

Guiir.e IvOY, "aged CO, admitted JIarch 28th, 1868, 
died from anaemia 7th May. 

Jhutina, aged 32, admitted March 3rd, 1858, died 
12th March. 

2. In addition to the above 516 cases, all of which 
are recorded in the usual ofiicial manner, a large number 
of fever patients have come under my treatment iu the 
following ways: — 

In the ordinary medical practice of a large civil 
station ; 

At the Ghazipur Charitable Dispensary ; 

In the hospital of the 2nd Sikh Infantry, which was 
under my charge from July to October 1858 ; and 

In the hospita.ls of the 4th Madras Light ('avalry and 
of the regiment of irregular cavalry, cailed the Benares 
Horse, both of which were under my medical charfo 
from the end of September to the end of November 
18.58. 

In all cases the results were exactly similar to those 
reported above, and the total uuuiber treated falls little 
short of 1,000. 

3. The above I think contains satisfactory evidence 
of Ihe power of anarcotini^ to cure fevers. The question 
whether it is equal to (luinine as an anti-periodic cannot 
be decided by such a limited numljur of experiments as 
have been liithcrto made, but sufficient I tiust has been 
done to show the desirability of further knowledge on 
such an important subject. Tiiere are cases where its 
efficacy aiipears to bo decidedly sniicrior to quinine, 
viz., wheru there is an intolerance of quinine and 
where quinine has been given without any effect for a 
long time. I will mention two in illustration which 
have come under my observation. 1. A lady had been 
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subject to periodical headaclie ; it came every day 
after noon. The smallest dose of quinine caused such 
a ringing in her ears and deafness that she said "the 
" remedy was worse than the disease." One grain of 
anarcotine given three times a day caused no deafness, 
but cured the hcudaoho in three days. The other was 
a pale chlorotic girl aged 16. She had had a rery 
severe attack of fever six months before, from which 
time she had never regained her health and strength ; 
slight attacks of fever returned from time to time, for 
which she took quinine, but it had, to use her expres- 
sion, " lost its effects." This patient was perfectly 
cured after taking anarcotine for a few weeks. 

It may be that there are fevers which are more 
amenable to anarcotine, and others which yield more 
readily to quinine. It may be that larger doses of 
anarcotine could cure a greater number of cases than 
the above small doses ; these and many other questions 
in the treatment of periodic diseases appear to be 
opened up by the above facts, and will, I hope, be 
solved when a sufficient number of cases have been 
recorded by different medical men in various parts of 
the country. 

4. So long as there is an unlimited supply of quinine 
it does not appear pi'obable that anarcotine will evcT- 
supersede it. The former enjoys an established reputa- 
tion, the latter has fallen into disuse partly because it 
is so little known, and partly perhaps from an uncer- 
tainty about its relative cost. 

All that has been used here during the past two years 
has been made from refuse opium, which as opium 
was of no value whatever, so that its cost has only 
been that of raanufacture. But even if it should cost 
more per ounce than quinine when made from good 
opium it appears to be effectual in much smaller 
doses. Again quinine may at any time become very 
much scarcer and dearer than at present ; in such a case 
it is satisfactory to know that we have an indigenous 
product which will cure the fevers of the country, 
almost, if not quite, as rapidly and certainly as quinine. 
6. Among the Ghazipar Police there are many 
natives of the Nepaul hills who had never lived in the 
plains before 18f 8. A large proportion of these men 
suHered from fever and were ver}' subject to relapse. 
, A phenomenon occurred which appears to bear upon 
' the question of the relation of dysentery to ^ the 
malarious fevers. Of every five patients re-admitted 
into hospital within eight or ten days after they had 
been discharged cured two were suff"ering from dysen- 
tery, while the other three had fever again. Both 
diseases appeared to have returned under exactly 
similar circumstances, but they were always sepai-ate ; 
if a patient had fever he seldom had dysentery and 
vice versa. These cases came before me so constantly 
that I felt compelled to assume that the same malarious 
poison was the origin and cause of both diseases, and I 
subjected them to the same treatment. 

Castor oil was first given, then a pill made of two 
grains of anarcotine and a half or one grain of opium 
every four or six hour.s. Prom July 18h8 to end of 
September 1859, 44 cases of dysentery, and some of 
them very severe ones, were treated in this way in the 
Police Hospital. 

All were cured ; there was not one death. This 
result appeared so wonderful that the same treatment 
was applied to the dysentery patients in the Gaol 
Hospital. Out of 39 "cases admitted into the Gaol 
Hospital during the same period 15 died, or 38 per 
cent, of deaths to be treated. The number of dysentery 
cases admitted into the Gaol Hospital in the seven 
months before the anarcotine treatment was tried was 
21, of which six died, or 28 per cent, of deaths totreated. 
These figures tend to invalidate the supposition that 
anarcotine is a specific in dysentery, but the experiment 
is on both sides on too limited a scale to prove anythmg, 
and the great fact that 44 cases of dysentery were cured 
without one fatal result still remains demanding further 
investigation into the therapeutic action of anarcotine 
in this disease. Is there a form of dysentery which 
may be cured by anarcotine, and, if so, how may it be 
known from other forms ? 

6 There is another class of oases m which anarcotine 
has' been given with great benefit, viz., hemecrania 
and periodic headaches; these diseases are in most 
cases rapidly cured by two-grain doses given three to 
six times a day according to the severity of the disease. 

7 I regret that my opportunities of submitting this 
valuable remedy to further experiment are now- so 
limited, but am also glad to be able to inform you that 
Dr Garden, the present Civil Surgeon, has continued to 
use it extensively in both the Gaol and Police Hospitals 
ever since his arrival here in October 1859, and as 



fever has raged with fearful and fatal violence at this 
station and in all the country round about ever since 
his arrival , his experience of its therapeutic effect will 
be especially valuable. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. J. Palmek, 
Assistant Surgeon, 
First Assistant and Opium Examiner, 
Benares Opium Agency. 
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Case 1. — An European aged 55, who had lived many 
years in near Ghazipur called me in to see him at 
2 p.m. on 27th of September when he was suffering from 
great heat of the body, skin dry and harsh, burning 
pain in the head, great thirst, urine high coloured. 
P. 98 says he has been in this condition since noon, 
and that between nine and ten o'clock this morning he 
was attacked with a shivering fit, during which his 
whole body was shaken severely and he could not feel 
warm though he was covered with a great amount of 
warm clothing and had hot water bottles to his feet 
and stomach. The great heat, thirst, and febrile 
symptoms generally abated after 3 o'clock and by 
5.30 p.m. they had all passed away with the exception 
of the harsh dry skin, which continued. 

History. — He usually enjoys good health but has 
had an attack sim.ilar to the present one every other 
day for the last ten days, but it has every day increased 
slightly in duration and force. At 6 o'clock p.m. on 
the 27th his skin continued harsh and dry but he said 
this was usual and that he had not perspired for the 
last week. He had himself taken a dose of purgative 
medicine a day or two before, so I immediately 
administered one grain of anarcotine. In 20 minutes 
from this time he felt a warm glow over the whole of 
the surface of his body, but especially about his hands 
and feet, the harsh feel had disappeared, the skin now 
felt soft and was presently covered with minute drops 
of perspiration which gradually increased until his 
whole body was bathed. Continue the powder every 
four hours. 

On the ■29th the fever returned very slightly. On 
the 1st October it did not come at all and the medicine 
was discontinued, contrary to my direction. About a 
week after this time I was again called in to see the 
same patient suffering from a return of the fever. He 
had travelled to an indigo factory ten miles away to 
pack up some indigo. During the time he was there 
he performed an unusual amount of labour for many 
hours and was attacked with a shivering on the spot 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. Of the 28 natives 
who were at work there with him on that day six 
were attacked with fever. The factory was on the 
borders of the Ganges river and the flood of the rainy 
season had just subsided. Under these circumstances 
it was not surprising that he should have caught fever 
again. This attack yielded to the influence of anarco- 
tine exactly as the former one had done. 

Case 2. — Gambheer Bhitiskotee, Goorkha, aged 22, 
admitted into hospital at 8 a.m. February 6th, 1859. 

Has suffered for the last three or four days from 
quotidian ague which commences at midnight and 
continues till the next morning. Ordered a purgative. 
February 7th, 7 a.m. Bowels had, been well moved 
yesterday. The fever had been examined in the night 
by the native doctors, and the man's body was still 
covered with profuse perspiration as an evidence that 
he was really suffering from fever. Ordered anarcotine 
IJ grains every four hours. 

8th. Had fever last night but it was less severe 
than before. 

9th. Had no fever last night. 
lOth. Discharged cured. 

Case 3. — Jus Beer, Goorka, aged 28; admitted 
into hospital on 22nd May ; has been suffering from 
remittent fever for the last two days. 

22nd. Ordered purgative to be followed by anarcotine 
two grains three times a day. 

February 23rd. The fever has continued with 
slight variation in degree throughout the whole day 
and night. 

24th. The fever has been very slight since yesterday. 
26th. The fever scarcely perceptible. 
27th. Fever quite gone. 
30th. Discharged cured. 

Oase 4. — Mohan Sing, aged 26 years, a policeman, 
native of Ghazipur, was admitted info hospital. 
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App. in. ■27th Ootohcr IS-'iH. Suffering from the following 

symptoms : — Skin hot and dry ; pulse frequent, jerk- 
ing, and easily compressible ; urine high coloured ; 
thirst ; no appetite ; tongue coated with brown fur ; 
headache, and great lassitude. Has suffered from 
these symptoms Im- the lat-t six or sovu'.; diM s. 

Ordered purgative powder. 

Anarcotine, two grains three times a da}', to be 
commenced after the operation of the purgative. 

iI8t>i Oetoliei. Has been well purged. Took one 
dose of the anarcotine yesterday. Fever continued the 
whole day. He feels chilled from time to time ; never 
has actual shivering. His skin continues dry. 

•-!9th October. Fever continues, but all the symptoms 
are milder. 

30th Ociober. Complains of nausea after taking the 
medicine yrsterday, and says he perspired all night. 

Slat October. Had no fever during the day yes- 
terday. 

3rd November. Discharged cared. 

Case 5. — Grujraj Sing, policeman, native of Ghazipur. 

Admitted into hospital December 17th, 1858. Says 
he was attacked with ague every day at noon since the 
15th instant, that it lasts about half an hour, after 
which he becomes very hot. This continues till five or 
six o'clock, when he begins to perspire freely, and after 
eight or nine p.m. he feels quite well again. 

Ordered a purgative. 

IStb December. Bowels were moved yesterday freely. 
Fever came on as usual. 

Ordered anarcotine, 2 grs. 

dil. sulph. acid, 5 drops, 
,, water, an oz. To be taken three times a 
day. 

19th December. Fever came on slightly. 

20th December. No fever yesterday. 

21st and 22nd December. Has had no fever. 

23rd December. Had fever again yesterday. Says 
he had not omitted the medicine, but I suspect he had 
not taken it. Ordered the medicine to be given 
carefully. 

24th December. No fi;ver j^csterday. 

27th December. Discharged cured. 

Case 6. — A robust male European, aged 45, who had 
lived in Ghazipur for many years, applied to me for 
medical aid on the 15th Oftnbcr at one o'clock p.m. 
He was then in a burning heat ; his whole body was 
covered with a papular eruption of a lenticular sbap,' 
and a dusky red colour. These papules were distinct 
and varied in size frn-:i one lino to one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. His whole Ijndy win burning and 
itching. He could scarcely refi'aiu from tearing his 
hands and face with his fingei'-naile. His pulse at this 
time was Bs, but a^ I sat and watched him it uni- 
formly incieased iji fruquo-ry until three o'clock p.m., 
when it beat 125 per minute. At the same time the 
skin became hotter and dryer, the papules increased 
in size, number, and deptli of colour; those which 
measured only a line in diameter bad increased gradually 
and uniformly up to nearly a. quarter of an inch, new 
papules had appeared, faint coloured and small as at 
first, but the whole number had by this time so much 
increased that they had run into each other until the 
whole body was a dusky red colour, and presented a 
bloated appearance ; the lips were much swollen, and 
the tongae had by three o'l lock become quite dry. 
From this time (three p.m.) all these symptoms gradu- 
ally disappeared, and by six o'clock ]).m. the papules 
had all disappeared, the skin was still harsh and dry, 
and he still complained of thirst, but the pulse had 
gradually decreased to 80, and his skin was gradually 
becoming nioist. 

History of the disease. His health generally very 
good a week ago. On the 7th October lie felt a slight 
bnrning on his face and the palms of his hands and the 
soles of his feet, but took no notice of it. Again on the 
9th and 11th ho had similar attacks. The last time (on 
the 11th) he noticed the eruption on his hands and 
face as to-day, but it was very slight. On the 13th, at 
noon, he had a slight shivering fit, followed by gradu- 
ally increasing heat, thirst, itching, and eruption, 
cxar-lly as to-day, but not so severe. The attack com- 
menrril to-day with shiveiing, but the cold stage lasted 
a very short time. 

He was ordered a dose of blue pill and colocynth at 
bedtime, to be followed by a dose of castor-oil on the 
morning of the 6th. 

15th October. His purgative is operating freely. He 
is free from fever to-day. 



Ordered anarcotine, two grains, to be taken every 
four hours. 

17th October. Has taken the anarcotine regularly 
since four p.m. Yesterday at eleven o'clock p.m. 
slight shivering rame on, which was followed by all the 
syQiplo;ns i;oled on the 15th, every one exaggerated in 
degree. The pulse ro.se to 130, and the fever did not 
attain its maximum weight until four o'clock. After 
seven o'clock p.m. profuse perspiration occurred. 
Continue anarcotine. 

18th October. Lives on slop diet. Feels quite well, 
with the exception of weakness and disinclination for 
food. Continue the anarcotine. 

l!Hh October. Between one and two o'clock the 
body iiecame slightly warm, and one or two papules 
appeared on the face, but all passed away in less than 
an hour. Continue the medicine. 

1st November. No symptom of fever appeared 
to-day. 

2nd and 3rd November, Is quite well. 

To leave off medicine gradually. 

Remarks on case. In the above case the eruption, 
the swelling of the lips, and the intolerable itching of 
the hands, feet, and face are uncommon symptoms, but 
they were also manifestly connected with the fever 
poison, increasing and decreasing simultaneously with 
the ordinary signs of an attack of intermittent fever 
that their occurrence in this case appears to throw 
light on the proper treatment of a class of cases by no 
means uncommon in this country. A native applies to 
a mr-dical man, complaining of occasional burning in 
the palms of his hands and soles of his feet, or some- 
times of constant perspiration from the same parts. I 
have olten been puzzled to know how to treat these 
cases. Are they amenable to anti-periodic remedies, 
as quinine or anarcotine ? I havf only had one case of 
the kind since the above case of fever was seen. It 
was a case of constant sweating of the hands. Anar- 
cotine relieved the symptoms very much while it was 
being taken, but did not appear to cure. Although 
this case was not quite favourable, still I hope the 
question is one of sufficient interest to induce other 
practitioners to seek for the true solution of it. 

Case 7 — Pooran Joyseo, a Goorkha Brahmin, aged 
18, admitted into hospital. 

October 27lh, 1858. Says he has had an attack of fever 
every night for the la^t five nights. 

Ordered a dose of ca^t'ir-oil. 

23rd October. His bowels were well acted upon 
}-csterday. In the evening about live o'clock his body 
liccanio very hot, and lii,s heat continued with head'- 
ache, thirst, and great restlessness until three or four 
o'clock this morning, attaining its maximum about 
midnight. The attack did not commence with shiver- 
ing, nor did it terminate with the usual sweatino-. His 
skill conlinues dry and harsh all day. 

^ Ordered anarcotine, one grain, "to be taken three 
times a day. 

2-l.th, 2.^th, 2iJth, 27th, and 28ili October. On all 
these (lays it is reported that I he fever has not 
diminished in any degree. He was therefore ordered 
to take the following draught three times a dav : 

Anarcotine, 2 grains. 

Dil. sulph. acid, 10 drops. 

Water, 1 oz. l\[ix. 

29th October. Says the fever was less severe last 
night. ,» 

3i)th October. The fever still less severe. 

31st Octolrr. Had no fever last nigho. 

3rd November, No fever, but he does not reo-ain his 
strength. Ordered quinine mixture as a tonic. ° 

3rd Deoomber. Discharged cured. 

Case 8,— Eambux Tewary, aged 35, policeman, 
August 2nd admitted into hospital suffcrintr from 
tertian ague. The fit has just passed it off. Savs the 
fever comes every second day; begins at noon with 
shivering, which continues three or four hcnrs ; his 
body then becomes burning hot, and towards' the 
morning his body begins to perspire, after which he 
feels well. 

Ordered a purgative. 

3rd August. Bowels well opened yestordav 

4th August. The a-ne commenced as " usual at 
four ii.m yestei-day. and contimrd till this morning 

Ordered anarcotine mixture, to be taken th 
a day. 

6th August. Fever reiiirned last nio-ht. 

8th August. Continue the mixture. ° 

10th August. Continue. 

12th August. The fever well ; severe last night. 
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14th August. Had no fever yesterday. 
Oontinued tlie medicine till the 23rd, when he was 
discharged cured. 

Case 9. — Buddhibul Khedroe, aged lO, policeman. 
Admitted into hospital on the 2nd February 18.59. 

He has been sull'eriug Ir )m aguy every d;iy for the 
last three days. It commences in the aftei'uoon, and 
continues all night. 

Ordered a purgative. 

3i'd February. The ague came on at three p.m. 
yesterday. 

The bowels had been well opened. 

Ordered the following draught, to be taken three 
times a day : — 

Anarcotino, 2 grains. 

Dil. snlph. acid, 10 drops. 

Water, 1 oz. Mix. 

4th February. The fever came as usual yesterday. 
~ ' Fever came yesterday. 

Fever came again. 
Reports that the fever yesterday was 



5th February. 
6th February. 
7th February, 
less severe. 
8th February. 
9th February. 



26th December. The fever returned to-day with titill 
greatei' severity. As the constitution was now suffer- 
ing from the repeated attacks of the fever, and as it 
wa.s evident the auarcotiiic did not chock it, but, on the 
contrary, it was increasing in violence, I ordered to 
omir. the anarcotine, and to give 10 grains of quinine as 
soon as the sweating stage commenced. 

27th October, The quinine was given at four o'clock 
this morning, and no distressing head uymptoms having 
followed, the dose was i opeated at noon and again at 
night. 

28th October. At seven o'clock a.m. 10 grains of 
quinine was given, and repeated again at ten o'clock. 
Ordered 10 grains of quinine to be taken three times 
to-morrow and twice on the 30th before noon. 

30th October. No fever came to-day. 

From this time the doses of quinine were gradually 
reduced, and the patient rapidly recovered her health 
and strength. 



No fever yesterday. 
Discharged cured. 



Case 10. — Knaba Beer, Goorkha, agedlS, admitted in 
to the hospital on the 11th October 1858, complaining of 
fever, which comes on every afternoon and continues 
all night. His face, lips, and tongue are all vei'y pale. 
He is very weak, and his spleen is seen and felt 
extending nearly as far forward as the umbilicus. 
Ordered a purgative ; a blister over the spleen. 

12th October. The usual attack of fever came on 
yesterday, passing through the regular stages of 
shivering, hot and dry skin, with thirst and headache, 
succeeded by profuse pjrspiralion. 

Ordered 2 grains of anai-eotino, to be taken iJii-ee 
times a day. 

13th, 14.th, and 15lh October. Same report daily. 
The fever had not abateil, Ijut on the Kith the attack 
yesterday w.is less ccveve. 

17th October. Had no fever yesterday. The sp'.ecn 
is softer but not smaller than it was. 

Ordered the following draught, to be l.aken three 
times day : — 

Anarcotine, 2 grains. 

Sulphate of iron, 1 grain. 

Dil. snlph. acid, 5 drops. 

Water, 1 oz. Mix. 

Another blister to be applied to the left hypschari- 
drium. From this time his health improved regularly, 
and the spleeu had shrunk up under the ribs, where it 
could be felt, a little larger than its natural size. 

29th November. Discharged cured. 

Case 11. , aged 25, called me in on the 18th 

December, 1859, at four o'clock p.m. 8he was then 
shivering and covered up with warm clothing, sitting 
before a fire. The attack had just commenced. After 
an honr the cold stage passed away, and the body 
became gradually hot, the mouth dry, and the pulse 
rose gradually from 74 to 98 beats in a minute. After 
two hours this dryness was succeeded by profuse per- 
spiration, and all the abnormal symptoms passed 
away. She remembered feeling a coldness for the lirst 
time on the ILth inst., and on the 16th she Ijecame 
very cold at four or five o'clock p.m., but had no 
decided shivering until to-day. 

Ordered castor-oil, a tablespoonfal to be taken 
to-morrow morning, to be followed by 2 grains of 
anarcotine every two hours. 

19th December. The bowels have been freely moved. 

Continue the anarcotine. 

20th December, 4 p.m. The ague came again to-day 
•with about the same force as on the 18th. 

Continue the powder. 

22nd December. The fever came a little earlier 
to-day, and continued longer. 

Continue the powder. 

24th December. The fever commenced at two o'clock 
to-day, and continued until 10 p.m. 

Quinine would now have been given but that at the 
outset of the case the patient warned me that I was on 
no account to give her qiiinine, for she had once taken 
it and it had made her almost mad. 

Ordered anarcotine, 3 grains, to be taken every two 
hours. 

u 82810. 



No. 2. 
On Till! Preparation op Nakcotine and Mouphia. 



I. Di'. Palmer, 

History of the maiiu- 
fat-Lure of uinTotnic 
aiul morphia :it tlii^ 
aiient-y. 



IJisconUnMHiK'o of 111 
ilamirui'iurt'. 



» 



* 



Deiiian-l for narco- 
colino is greater than 
thar for morphia. 



App. III. 

Narcotine. 



principal assistant, commenced the 

manufacture of naicotine and 

morphia from confiscated opium. 

Opium which is only slightly 

adulter.ited, or somewhat large)}' 

with additions of articles which can 

bf scpa-ated in the preparation of liOwali, is noi. etnfis- 

cateU, hut passed for Lewah imdci' a line i->ro;>ort,ionalo 

to the nature and extent of the adulterations. 

2. The eonfiscaLed opium of seasons 18^8-59 :ind 

1859-00 was operated on for tlie 
Quantity or niirc.otiiK' ^ 4-- e u- a 

and morpliia. extraction 01 morphia and narco- 

tiiie. its quality is not stated, but 

from it 182 lbs of mmphia and 21 lbs. 14 oz-. of narco- 

tine were obtained. The value of these alkaloids was 

at English rates, according to Dr. Palmer, Us. 18,933, 

while the e.vponsc of preparing them was only Rs. 1,737, 

showing a profit of Rs. 17,196. 

:;. Since 1865 iteither moiphia nor narcotine have 
been manufactured at this agency, 
and the confiscated opium of three 
years has been destroyed, amount- 
ing to 80 mannds. Hence a great loss of two very 
valuable alkaloids has taken place. 

***** 



The demand for narcotine is always considerable 
in India, on account of its febrifuge 
properties, and, as it is used in doses 
ten times larger than those of 
morphia, the consumption is 



much greater. 



Ihav 



, &e., 
(Signed) 



T. W. SllEPPARD, 

Principal Assistant B.O.A. 



No. 74. 

From the Principal Assistast, Benares Opum Agency, 
to the Bexakes Opium Agent. — Dated 7th October 
1875. 

SiK, 

I HAVE the honour to submit the following 
remarks on the preparation of morphia and narcotine 
at the Benares Opium Agency Factory. 



* 
* 



17. Formerly there was but a very small demand for 

this alkaloid. During the last 14 or 

Narcotine. 15 years it has come to be used, 

and has been of late years much 

employed as a febrifuge for malarious fevers * between 

1871-72 and 1874-75. Upwards of 1 cwt. per annum 



• In tho three Presidencies. 



L 
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on an avcmgi 
Preaideucics. 



has been supplied to the tlnue 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) T. V\'. SiiEPrAitn, 

Principal Assistant B.O.A. 



ol' morphia, hydrochlorate, and narootine at this 
agency I'actory. 



No. 175. 

From the Pkincipal Assistant, Benares Opium Agency, 
to the Benaees Opium Areni. — Dated G-hazipur, 
the -llth March 1877. 

SiK, 

In a letter, No. 7*a, 7th October 187.j, I had 
the honour to submit some remarks on the preparation 



The demand for narootine has been steady m 1875-76, 

142 lbs. and in 1876-77 137 lbs. 

Narcotite. were issued. These quantities 

show a slight increase over the 

issues of 1873-74 and 1874-75. There are 22 lbs. 7 ozb. 

in stock. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) T. W. Shbppabd, 

Principal Assistant B.O.A. 



Statement showing the Quantity of Narootine issued to the Medical Depaktjient before \8i 




■Uli April ISC.O 
l;3th June IblGO 
liiith ,Vu-u^l 18G0- 
.31st Au{,'ll^t 18CU 
12th Octolifi' 1861) 
■'.1st Octdlii-r 1860 



211(1 Xovnill.t'C 1860 
LlUth July I SGI 

ITtli Janu.iiy ISCS 
U8tli April 18G3 



nth June 1863 
11th Nn\iniljLT 18G3 

8th AuRiist 1864 



19th January 1867 


393 G. 


I9th May 1869 


1011 a. 


i:«h April 1870 


1280 i;. 


^^t August 1871 - 


1711 (J. 


Gth March ls7'J 


1861 G. 


li'Jud April 18 75 


2M:-,; 11. 



24th April 1876 



21.-,:-, F. 


2267 F. 


2339 F. 


2347 F. 


2373 F. 


2389 F. 


2;:ii9 F. 


2723 F. 


31. -,1 F. 


3.271 F. 



3321 F. 
3469 F. 

.'.746 F. 



26 H. 



Sub-deputy opium agent, Goruklipnr 
Siipcrinleiidin^- suri:eon of Hcnarts Circle 
Medical store-ki rpcr. Ailahali'id 
.Mediual-iu-charge, ( iliazipur I'actory 
.Medical store-keeper, L'mbalia - 

,, „ Saugor 

SiLilkot 
Assi-stant-surf^eon (ei\il), Ghazipur 
i Ih. each to the Medical Stori' Deparlment of Saugor, 

Umhalla, Sialkot, and Allahabad. 
.Medical store-keeper, Calcutta 
Principal medical stoi'c-ki eper, ( 'alcutta 
Medical store-keeper, Allahabad 
J, J. Saugor 

„ „ I'ndialla - 

,, ,, Sialkot 

Presidency Medical ^tore Department as per Board's 

letter, iS'o. 2i')2, dated 8th June 1863. 
Medical store-keeper, Sealkot, and the remainiiiL'. T/V/c 
First Assistant's Memo., N 
18G3, to Calcutta. 
i\ledical store-keepei 



1. 4 57, dated lOtb November 



Sialkot 

Umballa 

Allahabad 

Saugor 

Sialkot 



-\llahabad 
jMedical Department, Sialkot 
Medical store-keeper, Allahabad 
I'nncipal medical store-keeper, Calcntla (^including 

supply lor Madras). 
Princijial niedical store-kee|iei , Allahabad depot 

„ ,, Mean Meer ,, 

Medical depot as per Board's letter, No. 136, dated 
13th April 1876. 

Total 



lbs. 


oz. d. 


II 


2 


1 





.3 








1 


o 


U 


1 


(1 


I 





1 








4 


2 





10 





27 





3 





2 


u 


4 





4 





20 





28 





8 





6 





6 





4 


(1 


1 





3 


U 


1 


6 


6 


II 


20 


11 


61 


II 


45 


0^ 


21 





100 





382 
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Statement of Naecotine supplied from 1876 to January 1894. 



Number of 
Invoice. 



Date of Invoice. 



1 

4 

.') 

Ij 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 
13 

n 

16 
17 
21 
22 
25 
26 
27 
29 
30 
:u 
32 
22 
•J 
39 
Hi 



To whom supplied. 



App. III. 
Narcotine. 



Quantity supplied. 



l.'jtli December 1876 

1st March 1877 



10th September 1877 

14th October 1877" 
.■jtb March 1878 
26th May 1878 



12th February 1879 
28th April 1879 
23rd May 1S79 
14th .luly 1879 

19th June 1880 - 
12th August 1880 



?lst May 1886 
November 1887 
9th February 1888 
20th August 1893 
23rd .January 1894 
October 1883 



Brought forward 



Medical stoire-keeper. Mean Meer 

„ „ Calcutta 

,, „ Allahabad 

»» j> j» 

„ „ Mean Mecr 

,, „ Allahabad 

,, „ Calcutta 



„ „ Allahabad 

,, ., Mean Meer 

„ Allahabad 

J, „ Calcutta 

„ „ Allahabad 

,, „ Mean Meer 

,, „ Calcutta 

Surgeon-General, Agra 
Medical store-keeper, Allahabad 

}t 'J yy 

„ „ Mean Meer 

Mr. Francis, Durbhanga 

)) " 

Medical store-keeper, Calcutta 
Civil surgeon. Ludhiana 
Factory superintendent, Behar 
Secretary of State, London 

Total 



lb. oz. d. 
382 



- 


17 










51 








- 


100 










25 










45 








- 


21 










25 





II 




23 








- 


63 








. 


20 





II 


. 


09 





II 




3 










16 










5 










20 










9 










19 










21 


n 







5 








- 


5 










15 










31 










1 










2 


II 





- 





8 










1 










1 







ton 








ll 


1,393 


10 






Benares Opium Agency, Ghazipur, 
14th February 1894. 



G-. M. Gregoky, 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agenl. 
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Excise. 



Mjsmorandum on the History of the Opium Excise 
Administration in the North-western Provinces 
and OuDH, by Mr. Stoker, Commissioner of Excise 
in the North-virestern Provinces and Oudh. 

It may be well to premise by saying that the Govern- 
ment and the revenue officers of these provinces are 
responsible only for the excise administration. The 
cultivation of poppy and the manufacture, &c. of 
opium are under the direct control of the Benares 
opium agent, who is immediately subordinate to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. The supplies of 
excise opium required for provincial consumption are 
procured from the Ghazipur factory at a fixed price, 
which is now Es. 7-4 per sir, and the further 
arrangements for control of vend and collection of 
revenue are made under orders of the Local Government. 

But the presence of a large and widely diffused area 
of poppy exercises a very important influence on the 
opium excise administration and on the revenue from 
this source. Notwithstanding the severely restrictive 
character of the present system, a large amount of 
illicit opium both from inside and from outside the 
provinces finds its way into the hands of consumers, 
and a limit is put on the price which can be exacted for 
the duty-paid drug. This will be more fully considered 
hereafter 

2. Up to 1844, the price of excise opium was regulated 
by the price at which the drug sold for export. In 
that year the price rose to Rs. 18-4 per sir, find the 
vendors in these provinces refused to take out licenses. 
The competition of cheap contraband opium, both 
home growa and imported was too great to permit 
sales at so high a rate. The price of excise opium was 
therefore fi.xed at a uniform rate of Ks. 10 per sir. 
Retail sale was then effected through both official and 
non-official agency. The number of licenses is nowhere 
stated, but it cannot have been considerable as the 



total revenue of the North-western Provinces from 
contract fees was only Rs. 23,000. It may be gathered 
that non-ofScial vendors were few in number, and 
limited to large towns in localities where poppy vras 
not grown and supervision could be exercised to 
prevent the sale of illicit opium. The cost price of 
excise opium to Government appears to have then been 
Rs. 5-8 per sir, and if, as seems probable, a discount 
of Re. 1 per sir was allowed to licensed vendors, the 
net profit to excise was Rs. 3-8 per sir. 

3. In 1857, the retail price of excise opium was 
raised to Rs. 12 per sir. The arrangements for retail 
vend seem to have undergone little change. Sale was 
permitted at the collector's office, and such Tahsil 
offices as the collector might select. In districts wheni 
the cultivation of poppy was prohibited, sale by non- 
official vendors was permitted under special circum- 
stances. Such permission was limited to large towns 
and subject to previous sanction of the Board of 
Revenue. The object of this restriction was to guard 
against the sale of illicit opium, and to restrict shops 
to localities where a demand existed, which would 
otherwise be illicitly supplied. This agency seems to 
have been little employed and it had fallen into 
complete desuetude in the seventh decade. Retail 
sales were limited to five tolas, and a register kept 
showing the names, residences, &c. of all purchasers. 
A discount of Re. 1 per sir was allowed to all licensed 
vendors to cover wastage and charges, leaving the net 
profit to excise Rs. 5-8 per sir ; special licenses were 
granted to medical practitioners. The sale of madak 
and other non-medical preparations was prohibited. 

4. These prices remained unchanged till 1861. In 
th'j meantime the demand for excise opium was 
growing, and as the price of provision opium had 
advanced to Rs. 42-11-3 per sir, so the loss on withhold- 
ing opium from export had become very considerable. 

L 2 
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At the pame time the price of crude opium to the 
caltiTators had been increased by 12 annas per sir, and 
the expenses of manufactme had become heavier. 
These circumstances led the authorilics to consider 
whether the rate for excise opium could not be raised 
in the Worth-western Provinces as it had already been 
raised in parts of Bengal. An experiment was made bv 
Mr. A. 0. Hume, the collector of Btawah, who had 
sati.^fied himself that a large amount of illicit opium 
was used in the district. The r:'Cordcd consumption 
was only one maund per annum, and ho estimated that 
it should be at least nine. He had succeeded in raising 
the duty paid sales to two maunds before the Mutiny. 
During the disturbances the cultivation of poppy was 
stopped, and on the restorulion of order tliere was an 
unprecedented demand which led to the .sale of three 
maunds in a few months. This demand ceased when 
the crop of 18-58-59 was ready, and it was observed 
that in spite of a favourable season the recorded out- 
turn of that crop was very small. In order to check 
the illicit consumption to wLich these facts clearly 
pointed, Mr. Hinne introduced regulations of a very 
stringent and inquisitory character. At the same time, 
he raise! the retail price to lis. U, and placed the sale 
entirely in the bands of official vendors. The result of 
thete measures in 18.5i'-60 was to double the recorded 
consumption of excise opium, and Mr. Hume obtained 
permission to raise the retail price to Rs. 16 in 1860-61. 

From the 6th December 1861, this price was made 
general thioaghout the North-western Provinces. 
Opium was issued to the vendors at Es. IS per sir, and 
retailed by official vendors at Ks. 16. Non-official 
vendors were at liberty to charge what retail price 
they lilcod. These prices remained in foi'ce till the 
1-t July 1893. 

For the year 1861 the net |n-ofit to excise was Rs. 
9-8 per sir. 

•5. In 1862, the factory price of excise opium issued to 
Local Grovernments was raised from Es. 5-8 to 
Rs. 7- !■ per sir, at which it still remains. From that 
time up to last July, the profit to the Excise Depart- 
ment on the sale of opium has been Es. 7-12 per sir. 

6. The rules of 18V for vend of pure opium remained 
practically unchanged when these modifications of 
price were cfl'ected in 1861-62. Up to this time the 
sale of madak and other preparations of opium had 
been prohihited with a view of repressing the practice 
of opium-smoking. Bnt protracted experience bad 
shown that it was impossible to prevent the contraband 
manufacture and sale of these preparations, or to 
suppress opium-smoking in private. Moreover, as the 
business escaped direct taxation, and us illicit opium 
was largely used, the habit was not made as expensive 
as it might be to those who practised it. It was, 
therefore, deemed better to bring the trade or habit 
under proper control, wherever it was known to exist, 
and to subject it to taxation which would make it as 
expensive as pjos-sible. With this view it was decided 
in 1862-63 to give licenses to non-official vendois for 
the marmfacture and sale of madak in those localities 
where the sale of the preparation was such as to render 
this step advisable. The licenses were then almost 
exclusively confined to the districts of the Bennres and 
.'^Ua'nabad divisions, and the chief military canton- 
ments elsewhere. In the first year, 1862-63, the 
revenue from these contracts realised Es. 13.657. The 
sums ' aid in such pdaces as Allahabad (Es. 2,988), 
Benares (Rs -i.OOl), Cawnpore (Es. 1,600), G-orakhpur 
(Es. 1,250), indicate clearly thai the practice had 
attained considerable dimensions before it was brought 
under formal control and taxation. 

7. In 1863 and the following years, A-arions changes 
were made in the method of administering the excise 
from country spirits, which had the effect of restricting 
the supply and increasing the ])ricc to consumers. 
It was considered that this curtailment of the supply of 
liquor tended gradually to stimulate the use of ojfiuni. 
Tiie extensions of canal irrigation in the Meerut and 
AgT'a divisions led also to a demand for opium by the 
population whose health had been affected by the 
insanitary conditions which followed an artificial 
disturbance of the water level. 

But the main cause of the progressive increase iu 
the sales of excise opium was the restriction of illidt 
traffic and its displacement by the duty-paid drug. 

8. The existence of a large consumption of illicit 
opium hull always been recognised. In 1845, the Behii.r 
agent belie^'cd that ii„. iiii.ch :is one-seventh of the pro- 
duce of land onltivafi-xJ for his agency ^va.-. diverted 



from the Grovernment stores for illicit consumption. 
This was supplemented by contraband import from 
foreign territory. The constant attention of Government 
and its officers was directed to the leakage, which not 
only involved a large loss levenue but was calculated to 
encourage the use of opium generally, as the illicit drng 
sold much cheaper than the duty paid article. The 
proofs furnished from time to time left no doubt of the 
existence of a large contraband trade. It has been 
shown that the recorded consumption of excise opium 
always dimiiisbes at those times and in those places 
where the facilities for obtaining the illicit drug 
increases. To illustrate this, I may give an extract 
from the Excise Eeport of 1891-92. 

"Alter making due allowance for all special and local 
causes which operate in both directions, I have no 
hesitation iu saying that the increased sales are due 
broadly to nothing else than a corresponding diminution 
iu the use of illicit opium. This again has been deter- 
mined by the character of the poppy harvest and the 
area under poppy cultivation. . . The amount of 

illicit opium consumed in these jirovinces is undoubtedly 
considerable. This is admitted by the unanimous con- 
sent of everyone who is in a position to judge. Figures 
on such a point obviously cannot be procured ; but there 
are certain indications even from existing figures which 
leave no doubt on the point. It has been observed that 
a favourable season for poppy cultivation is accom- 
panied by a fall in the sale of duty-paid opium during 
the past 10 year.s. The best opium crops were in 
1883-84, 1884-85, and 1887-88. The season of 1889-90 
was above average, but not a bumper one. The 
worst out-tuin was in 1882-83 and 1888-89, while 
1890-91 fell below the average. In each of the good 
years the consumption of Cxovernment opium iu these 
])roviuccs fell and in eacii of the bad years it j'osc. 
The following figures illustrate most strikingly the way 
in which the sales of duty-paid opium vary with the 
season, or, iu other words, with the scarcity or abundance 
of illicit opium : — 



Year. 


Out-turn of Opium 
pel- Bigfia. 


Sale Proceeds of 
Government Opium. 




Seers. 


Cliataks. 




Rs. 


1880-81 


4 


3t 




5,.'t7,70l 


l881-*<2 


5 


'2- 




.'5,1.3,27.) 


LSSii-S;', 


4 


1 i 




.5,.3 .5,018 


1884-85 


6 


9" 




5,15,892 


188.5-80 


4 


14J 




5,24,196 


1886-87 


5 


H 




5,28,5,35 


1887-88 


6 


2f 




5,19,190 


IBS') -90 


4 


4| 


' 


5,79,346 


1890-til 


4 


8 




5,76,919 


1891-93 


4 


a* 


i 


5,95,231 



■■ Opium cultivators are compelled to produce a 
certain out-turn at the risk of having their cultivation 
stopped. When the crop is abundant they can keep 
back a large amount. When tne crop is scanty the 
margin available for smuggling is small. The excep- 
tional figures of 1889-90 are ascribed to contraction of 
the area of opium cultivation. No other inference can 
be drawn from these figures, but that a large illicit 
consumption exists which is stimulated by a full opium 
harvest, while in a bad season consumers are forced to 
purchase more of the Government drug. 

" Again it has been observed that the sales of duty- 
paid opium rise and fall with the extensions and con- 
tracting of poppy cultivation. Foj- instance, in Aligarh 
poppy was not .allowed in the Mursan pargana" till 
1887-88. The sales ir'A in that year from 62 maunds 
30 seers, 1886-37, to 68 maunds 16 seers. The next year 
the cultivation was stopped throughout the district, and 
the s.ales rose to 64 maunds 12 seers, and in the follow- 
ing year to 67 maunds and 36 seers. In Agra, the 
cultivation was admitted in 3 parganas in 1887-88, and 
the sales fell from 67 maunds 12 seers in 1886-87 to 
59 maunds 16 seers. Next year it was prohibited 
throughout the district, and sales rose to 67 maunds 
19 seers and in the following year to 67 maunds 21 seers. 
The Moradabad cultivation was permitted e\-erywhero 
up to 1888-89, and ihe sales averaged under 60 maunds. 
In 1888-89 ctdtivation being stopped, they rose to 
66 maunds 15 seers. In 1889-90 they were 61 maunds 
14 K-ers, and iu 1890-Pl were 64 maunds 20 seers. In 
Jaunpnr when cultivation nf poppy was stopped in 
J8^8-J:9. the .sales r.iso from 23 maunds 10 scei s to 
'U maunds 30 seers and increased to 39 maunds 1 2 seers m 
1880-90 and to 39 maunds 18 seer,? in 1890-91. Those are 
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representative districts, and the figures indicate niimis- 
takeably the connexion between the use of the illicit drug 
and the facilities for obtaining it. It i« impossible to 
suppose that consumers suddenly gave up or diminished 
the use of opium in 1887-88, or increased it again in 
1888-89. Tbe pi-ice of Government opium remained 
unchanged. They simply took more duty-paid opium 
because they could not smuggle as much as before." 

9. These conclusions will obtain some confirmation 
from a reference to the more extended statistics now 
supplied. A distinct and c instant co-relation may be 
observed between the sales of exise opium and the 
tluctuations in area and out-turn of the poppy crop. 
In some cases this has been obscured by some special 
disturbing influence. For instance, in 1873-74 a sudden 
increase in the average out-turn was not followed by a 
corresponding fall in sales, because the facilitips for 
the sale of duty-paid opium had been increased, and the 
cullivation of poppy stopped in five districts from the 
close of the preceding year. In 1878-79 the usual 
result of a large out-turn and a full area was neutralized 
by a further extension of the licensing system. 

10. In considering the Excise Report of 1876-77, the 
Board and Government dwelt on the suspiciously low 
recorded consumption of opium in those districts where 
poppy cultivation was general. The Government order 
remarks : — 

" In the Meerut division there is no poppy cultiva- 
tion, except in Jaunsar-Bawar, and little or none of the 
opium produced there finds its way into districts of 
these provinces. The Benares division, on the other 
hand, is the home of the poppy. In the Meerut division 
the Muhammadan population which contributes by far 
the largest proportion of opium consumers is 1,058,200, 
and in Benares 889,936. In the Meerut division the 
revenue derived from opium in 1876-77 was Es. 1,08,439 
and in the Benares division it was but Es. .54,390, of 
which the district of Benares alone yielded Es. 40,590. 
In Muttra and Moradabad the cultivation of the poppy 
is prohibited. In Farukhabad and Badaun it is per- 
mitted, with the result that the former districts yield 
Es. 29,829 and Es. 18,655 respectively, and the latter 
Es. 1,461 and Es. 1,760. In 1876 the cultivation oE the 
TDoppy was abandoned in Jaiaun and Jhansi, and the 
immediate result in each case has been enhanced 
revenue. The figures speak for themselves. If the 
rest of the North-western Provinces yielded as much 
revenue in proportion to their population as the Meerut 
division, the revenue from opium would be Es. 6,71,000 
instead of Es. .J, 66,00. In other words, it seems pro- 
bable that licensed cultivators annually deliver to the 
Opium Department nearly 900 maunds less than their 
fields have produced ; and thereby inflict on the revenue 
of these provinces a loss exceeding three lakhs of 
rupees a year. The best means of checking these 
frauds is under the consideration of the Government 
and the Board in a separate correspondence. But in the 
meantime the Board should impress on district officers 
the necessity of punishing with the utmost severity 
cultivators convicted of embezzling produce and 
persons convicted of illegally purchasing it from 
them." 

11. In the following year a table was prepared show- 
ing the registered consumption per 1,000 of population 
in districts where : — 

(a.) Popp3' cultivation was permitted everywhere. 
(b.) Was permitted in part, 
(fl.) Was prohibited. 

The average incidence appeared to be : — 

N.W.P. Ou h. 

(a.) 10 chatt. 2 ohatt. 

(6.) 13 „ 10 „ 

(c.) 35 „ 12 ,, 

The Excise Commissioner estimated that if the entire 
illicit consumption were displaced by duty paid opium, 
the additional revenue would bo in the North-western 
Provinces, Es. 216,168 and in Oudh Es. 168,402 or 
Es. 384,.670 in all. 

12. Besides this retention of opium by cultivators 
for illicit purposes there were circumstRnoes to show 
that contraband opium was introduced from foreign 
territory. Consignments sometimes of a large amount 
were captured on their way from Nepal, while it was 
observed that the abolition of the custom's lino in 
2j,78-89 was followed by an increased smuggling of 
Malwa opium and a fall in the recorded consumption 
in the border district of the Agra division. In 1869 



the Bengal Government and in 1871 the opium agent, 
had called attention to the smuggling into Ijoth the 
North-western Provinces and Punjab of Hill opium 
which had paid no duty. The amount so introduced 
into these (irovinces was said to be of inferior quality 
and limited extent. In 1876 export of Nepal opium 
through Oudh under pass to Bombay was permitted. 
This seems to have facilitated smuggling into these 
parts of India. In 1889 and again in 1890, attention 
was drawn to the prevalence of this smuggling, and 
the contraband opium seized in some cases was found 
not to be crude but concentrated drug fit for use. 

The efforts of the administration were steadily 
directed to the suppression of these various forms of 
illicit traffic. This object seems to have influenced 
most of the changes introduced into the system as it 
existed in 1863. In 1871 the experiment was tried in 
Oudh of farming out in ea,ch district the right to sell 
opium. This led to an increase in revenue ofEs. 18,000, 
]jut the increased consumption of opium was only two 
maunds. The results were hold to show that the 
farmers themselves must hav(3 been selling illicit 
opium and the system was abandoned in 1872. In 
1874 an experiment which originated and had failed 
in Bengal of selling excise opium at the reduced con- 
sistence of 80 degrees and reduced price of Bs. 14 was 
tried in two Oudh districts. The experiment failed and 
was discontinued. Complaints were made that the 
absence of licensed shops, which were practically 
confined to tahsil head-quarters absolutely compelled 
jjeople who requiieil opium to purchase illicitly, be- 
cause they had no reasonable means of procuring the 
duty-paid drug. In 1867 the retail sale of opium at 
collectors' offices had been discontinued. In 1873 it 
was decided to try the experiment in the North- 
western Provinces of granting licenses for retail vend 
at important places in those districts where poppy was 
not grown. The licenses were granted to people of 
respectable character aiid no fees at this time were 
charged. In the case of poppy districts it was feared 
that these licenses might be used as covers for the 
collection nnd sale of crude opium. The rule took 
effect in all the districts of the Meerut division, in 
Bijnor, Moradabad, Muttrd, and Agra. The reports of 
succeeding years show that it was successful. 

13. An examination of the recorded purchases of 
excise opium by the persons licensed to sell chandu and 
madak left no doubt that illicit opium was largely used 
by them in the manufacture of these preparations. 
The nature of the business facilitated such frauds. 
Illicit and excise opium can easily be discriminated in 
their ordinary state, but once prepared for smoking in 
the shape of chandu or madah, recognition of illicit 
opium becomes impossible, and this circumstance gave 
dishonest dealers impvinity in storing smuggled opium. 
To put some check on these malpractices which de- 
frauded the revenue and by cheapening encouraged the 
use of cliandu, an experiment was tried in one district 
in 1872-73 of binding the chandu contractor to purchase 
a minimum amount of excise opium fixed considerably 
below the quantity which it was known must actually 
be consumed. The plan was found successful, it was 
followed by the displacement of illicit opium, and the 
restriction of unlicensed smoking places. In the next 
few 3-ears it was extended to all chandu and madah 
shops throughout the provinces. 

14. In 1877 the excise system generally of these 
provinces came under revision by a committee of 
officers appointed for the purpose. The success of the 
limited? grant of retail licenses in 1873 warranted an 
extension, under proper safeguards, to districts where 
poppy was grown. I'he experience of other branches 
of excise, whore various systems of licensing had been 
tried, led al.so to the conclusion that a considerable 
revenue might advantageously be raised from fees for 
retail sale. In the ease of country spirits the experi- 
ment had been made of issuing licences, first at nominal 
fees and when that failed at moderate fixed fees and 
excluding the competition of open auction. Both 
schemes proved a disastrous failure. If licenses were 
granted to all applicants the number of shops became 
excessive. If the number of shops was strictly limited 
the arrangement amounted to making a money grant, 
sometimes very large, to the favoured licensees. In 
both cases a considerable revenue was handed over to 
the vendors which properly should accrue to Govern- 
ment. Some shops from their position enjoy greater 
advantages than other.-;, and this advantage, it was 
found, could only be taxed by setting the licenses up 
to auction. Such an arrangement for opium had beeu 
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suggested by district officers Bomc years before. The 
commifcteo recommended that instead of retail sale 
being allowed on free licenses, such licenses should be 
put up to auction ; in opium producing tahsils only 
with the special authorisation of the Board for each 
person licensed ; in other places with the Divisional 
Commissioner's sanction, provided that the shops could 
be jiroperly supervised and that their number did not 
exceed the demand. The treasurer or his agent wei-c 
still to be allowed to sell opium at a rate not exceeding 
Es. 16 per sir at the tahsll head-quartera ; other 
licensees were allowed to purchase at Rs. 15, and sell 
at what price they could, the treasurer's sale being 
regarded as a check on the sale of adulterated opium, 
:ind on the demand of such exorbitant prices as woulil 
encourage illicit traiEc. 

The system extended also to Oudh, which was 
amalgamated with the North-western Provinces in 
1877, though Oudh excise was not brought under the 
Board of Revenue till 1883. It proved successful. The 
license fees in the first year amounted to Rs. 56,fi5'.<, 
though the issues of opium actually decreased owing to 
the famine which prevailed that year in the United 
Provinces. There wiis, however, some reason to fear 
that these licenses might be used as a cloak for the sale 
of illicit opium. It was therefore decided to extend to 
opium shops the arrangement which had been found to 
work well in the case of chandn shops, of requiring the 
licensed vendor to purchase a. certain fixed minimum 
amount of excise opium. With a view to check the 
licensing of shops in places where they were not actually 
wa.nted, the Board werr empowered to fix a minimum 
sum below which no license would be given. 

1.^. It may hci-e be noted that the system of requiring 
fixed minimum purchases of excise opium was found 
to act as a very useful clxeck on illicit traffic. It was 
rendered more effective in 1SS7 by a clause in the 
license empowering the collector in the case of short 
purchases to resume the license if no satisfactory ex- 
planation were forthcoming. In 1889 objections were 
raised by critics of the administration. The condition 
was relaxed for 1890 in districts not producing poppy, 
and under the orders of the G-overnment of India was 
everywhere withdra^vn with effect from the year 
1893-94, now curreat. In a few cases at the recent 
settlements where the stipulation had been retained by 
an error of the local officials and a re-sale was ordered, 
it ■was found that the licensees were -willing to jia.y 
substantially higher fees when the condition was not 
enforced. There has not yet been sufficient time to 
ascertain the result of this return to the laissez faire 
policy. 

16. While these measures wore introduced by the 
Excise Department, the attention of tin • Opium Depart- 
ment was forcibly drawn to the large amnnut oC opium 
obviously kept bark by the cultivators. Various 
measures wem deviseil to minimise this by more active 
and systematic supervision, by utilising the Land 
E,evenue Records, and by securing the co-operation of 
the revenue with tlie opium officials, in order to 
ascertain the actual o\it-turn of each cultivator's field 
and to weed out those whose returns were so ab- 
normaly low as to justify the suspicion of fraud. 
Under rules franjod by the Bengal G-overnment in 1877, 
the local opium officer (sul)-dc]nj.ty agi-nt) was required 
to report his movements to the collector (cx-offici(j 
deputy agent). Officials of the Opium Department were 
instructed to watch the proceedings in opium cases 
before the criminal courts; and further licensi-s were 
refused to guilty cultivators or even to whole villages 
where irregularities were frequent. Onltivation of 
poppy was prohibited in the vicinity of large towns 
including Luckno^v, Fyzabiul, Purakhabad, Ucnarcs, 
and Cawnpore, and niany others where the facilities for 
smuggling were ]ire-eminently great. The foims of 
licenses to opium cultivators were expressly adapted tn 
IHTiuit easy check of the areas and produce, and 
generally Ihe efforts of the department wore directed to 
stop the embez:alement of ojinrm and its illicit sah- by 
cultivators. The 0})ium Commission of 1883 suggested 
vaj-ious remedies to sup])rcs3 contraband traffic and 
other illegal ]iracticeB. 

17. The Opium Act of 1878 and the rules made under 
it caused no substantive rliniige in the system then in 
fcin-e in these [irovinces, but the new j-iunitive provisions 
of tlie Act gica,tly assisted llie enforcement of the law. 
Ujider lliu Act wh ich il. supersided first offeaces liiul been 
only punishable with fine. Act T. of 1878 made offences 
eonnected with opium ]innishable with rigorous in-i.- 
prisonment up to one year ;i,s well as with fine. The 



legal lijnit of retail sale and possession of opium was at 
the same time reduced from five to three tolas. It was 
observed that after the Act had been a short time in 
force the number of convictions began to fall, because 
habitual offenders had received long terms of imprison- 
ment; and the fear of like punishment acted as a 
deferent to others. 

18. The result of these measures was, that in spite of 
a large increase of the poppy area and its extensionto 
new districts, the sales of excise opium steadily in- 
creased, while a large and growing revenue was gained 
from the license fees for retail sale which have the 
immediate effect of increasing the retail price to con- 
sumers. This growth of revenue and recorded com- 
sumpfcion has been carefully watched, and its causes 
ascertained. A similar and even greater development 
of other branches of the excise revenue lends support to 
the view that the decided increase of general prosperity 
in the provinces has been followed by a larger outlay on 
such luxuries as exciseable commodities. There seems 
little doubt that this cause has contributed to the growth 
of the revenue from opium, just as it has contributed to 
the growth of the revenue from spirits and hemp drugs. 
But a rel'crence to the annual reports and proceedings 
leave no dou.bt that even a more potent cause has been at 
work. The development of excise revenue is mainly 
duo to better admiidstration, and does not by any 
means imply a corresponding extension of the habit of 
opium consumption. It is due to the more efiective 
check exercised by the Opium and Excise Departments 
over poppy cultivators and licensed vendors. 

19. In 1883 the Government of India in order to 
increase the supply of Bengal provision opium, com- 
menced the is^ue of Malwa opium for excise purposes. 
The Malwa opium was at first much disliked and fhcre 
were many complaints of its quality and weight. This 
circumstance coupled with u. large extension of poppy 
cultivation and a large average out-turn arr-estcd the 
sale of excise opium for several years ; its place being 
taken by illicit drug of local growth. In 1886-87, 
Malwa opium was withdrawn and Bengal o]iium again 
made available for sale. The issues at once impro\-(!d 
and only in 1887-8i^. when the crop was unusuall\' large 
and productive it fell back to the old len 1. 

20. In spite of the improvement which has taken 
place it is abundantly clear that the recorded con- 
sumption is still much below the actual consumption, 
and it may yet be possible to add largely to the revenue 
by displacing cheap illicit opium while actually con- 
tracting the general use of the drug. But it may be at 
once admitted that no repressive measures can possibly 
succeed in preventing a considerable illicit traffic. The 
conditions of the country effectually negative such an 
idea. The sources of supply are too numerous and the 
means of smuggling too easy and its results too lucrative 
to render prevention possible. Even if no opium at all 
were ]iroduced within the ])rovinees, the demand would 
be supplied from the product of foreign states lying 
;ilong our borders. The vexatioits and harassing sj'stem 
of espionage which would follow any effective nie.isure 
of reiivossion would be absolutely intolerable. It has 
been deemed better to endeavour to control the use of 
opium by granting reasonable facilities for obtaining 
it in a legal way whcre\-er a real demand for it has been 
shown to exist. 

■21. The Treasury price of opiu-m has, as already stated 
remained unchanged since 1861. The nominal price 
was Rs. 11) per sir, but as Re. 1 discount was granted 
to all licensed vendors, it was practically issued at Rs. 
1.^. The possibility of increasing this price had been 
several times considered, but it was thought that any 
eidianremcnt Avould lead to a larger consumption in the 
shape of illicit opium. In fact, sume officers advised a. 
reduction of the price, and the experiment of issuing 
opium of a lower consistence at Ks. If was aetAially 
tried in two Otidh districts in 1871, but proved unsttc- 
cessful. 

In 1892 a further inquiry ^vas undertaken in con- 
nexion with the orders of the Scei-et-iry of State, 
contained in his Despatch of the L7th December 1S91 . 
A good deal of dilfcreuce of opinion w as found to exist 
ii.inong local officers, many of whom feared the stimulus 
which an enhaneed price would give to contraband 
trade. The Inrge revenue gained from license fees 
since their first imiiosition i[i 1S77-78 had practically 
the sanni effect iis im addition to the Tivasnry price, and 
ga.\ e reason fo believ • that a cautious and gradttal rise 
would not be attended with any very serious risk 
though it might involve a loss of license fees'. In view 
of the different retail rates found to nctually prevail in 
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diffei'eut parts ol' the provinces, it was deemed inad- 
visable to impose a uniform issue rate everywliei'c. 
Uififerential rates wore accordingly flxrd as follows : — 

Ha. 
In 12 Eastern districts - - 16 

In 26 Central „ 17 

In 11 Western ,, 18 

This involved a .rise of Ke. 1, Rs. 2, and Rs. M 
according to the class. The offtcial vendors alone 
receive a discount of Re. 1 as before to cover waste 
and expenses. 

These rates came into force on the 1st July 1893. 
There has not yet been time to form an opinion on the 
results of the scheme. At the following annual settle- 
ments there was a fall in license fees substantial in 
itself bat not commensurate with the anticipated 
increase of sale profits. The efTects on consumption 
remain to be seen. 

22. In 1892-93, the rules governing the vend of 
ohandu and madak were altered. The legal limit of 
retail sale and possession was reduced from three tola 
to one tola, and consumption on the premises was 
prohibited. It was decided to reduce the number of 
licensed shops for that year to the narrowest possible 
limits, and to abolish them altogether in the following 
year. This policy was carried into effect, and there 
has been no licensed shop for the manufacture or vend 
of these preparations since the 30th September 1893. 

23. The history of opium-smoking in these provinces 
may be specially noticed. Opium-eating has been 
practised for centuries, but the habit of smoking 
appears to be of very recent origin. The two forms in 
which opium is prepared for the purpose are known as 
madak and chandu. A brief description of the method 
of manufacture and use of each is appended. 

Chaniitj. 

Opium, V/Token into small pieces is mixed with ashes 
of the previous smoking of the chandu pipe. These 
ashes are known as " inchi." The proportion is 
generally two parts of opium to one of " inchi." A 
little water is added and the mixture is slowly boiled 
and stirred till it becomes of a uniform consistency. 
To this is added water in the proportion of four or five 
parts to one part of opium. The whole is boiled and 
strained through a cloth several times till reduced to 
the original weight of the opium used. The refuse 
contains the more insoluble part of the opium and most 
of the " inchi." The pre^iaration is now ready for 
smoking. The pipe is a hollow stem of bamboo, closed 
at one end and with a mouthpiece at the other. If 
thick it is known as " bambo " if thin as " nigali." 
Near the closed ends is an opening (chiila) for receiving 
the bowl (dawat). The bowl is made of clay and is 
solid except for a small hole passing through the 
centre. It is wide at the top anfi slopes in towards the 
bottom, to which a brass holder [Sakat (socket)] is 
attached that fits into the "chiila." A small lamp is 
required : it consists of a burner covered by a glass 
shade generally made from the upper part of a bottle, 
which is so adjusted over the burner that the flame 
almost reaches the orifice at the top of the shade, 
represented by the neck of the bottle. The attendant 
(or the smoker himself) picks up a small quantity of the 
chandu on a wire (thak), and heatiug it for u, moment 
over the lamp fashions it into a pill (chinta). This pill 
is then placed in the hole in the bowl of the pipe. The 
smoker lies down generally on his left side, takes the 
pipe in his hands and holds it, with the bowl inclined 
somewhat downward close to the flame of ' the lamp. 
He then takes a long pull at the pipe and inhales as 
much of the smoke as he can. He retains the smoke a 
second or two and emits it with one puff. The 
" chinta " is exhausted by a single inhalation. After 
the smoke is finished the ashes " inchi " are scraped 
from the bowl and stem to be used in the preparation 
of more chandu. About four " ohintas " weighing in 
all one masha (the twelfth part of a tola, or 15 grains), 
are used by an habitual smoker at one sitting ; but it is 
said that a very seasoned smoker can get through as 
much as a tola (180 grains). Some skill is required both 
in the preparation of the ohandu, and in the adjustment 
of the " chinta " and the lamp. 

Madak. 

24. Opium is mixed with from 8 to 16 times its 
weight in water and boiled and strained. A small 
quantity of sugai', one-tenth or 12th, is sometimes 



added. The whole is boiled till reduced to one and 
half times the quantity of opium used. This syrup is 
then mixed with from one to three times its weight of 
leaves desiccated by parching and reduced to powder, 
but not actually calcined. The most expensive leaf 
used is " pan " which costs more than twice as much as 
the opium ; but guava leaves, babul leaves, cardamum 
husks, even coooauut fibre or grass are used. The leaf 
is broken up into fine pieces mixed with the opium 
liquor, and the whole formed into pills. Flavouring 
matter or essences are said to be sometimes used. 
Madak is smoked in an ordinary tobacco pipe in the 
same way as tobacco, but a bowl of a special make 
(called maira or mahra) is generally used instead of the 
ordinary "chillum."' It is quite flat and the madak 
pill is placed over the hole with a piece of burning 
charcoal. 

2!j. Ohandu is considered more potent in its effects 
than Madak. This I believe is due, first to the circum- 
stance, that it contains a larger proportion of pure 
opium extract. Madak contains from one to three parts 
of foreign matter in addition to the opium. Ohandu is 
pure opium with the addition of a very small quantity 
of its own ash. The ash seems to be added chiefly as a 
basis to regulate the combustion of the opium which is 
said to burn too quickly if "inchi" is not added. 
Probably any other carbon would do this as well, but 
" inchi " is selected because it is said to improve the 
flavour of the chandu, and because a certain amount of 
the less volatile oils or other constituent parts of the 
opium may have escaped combustion in the first 
smoking. In the second place, in ohandu smoking, 
the whole or as nearly as possible the whole of the 
volatile matter reaches the smoker's mouth and lungs, 
but in the madak pipe some of the properties may be 
lost in passing through the long stem and the water in 
the bowl. 

26. The habit of smoking opium seems to have come 
to India from the further East. It spread into these 
provinces from that direction and so recently as 1863 
was confined to the eastern districts, and to those large 
cantonments in other parts where it would naturally be 
first introduced by the movements of troops and their 
followers. Originally the only form known was madak. 
Forty years ago madak smoking and opium-smoking 
were synonymous terms in these provinces. It may be 
safely surmised that the habit first arose from adding 
opium to the tobacco pipe or impregnating tobacco with 
opium liquor. The form of pipe and the method of 
preparation point clearly to this origin. 

27. Ohandu and its use are believed to have been of 
Chinese origin. In 1865 the Commissioner of Excise 
when introducing the Bengal returns reported that it 
was unknown in these provinces. The name first 
appears in the Excise Report for 1871-72, where an 
account of it is transcribed from the Bengal Excise 
Report of the preceding year. It is stated that it had 
already become known in many districts, and was 
gaining ground among the town population, especially 
where the Mohammadan element was strong. At that 
time the consumption of madak in the town of Cawnpur 
was estimated to be rather less than two and a half 
times the consumption of chandu. The habit of opium- 
smoking in one form or another had spread to almost 
every district of the North-western Provinces. Prom this 
time chandu finds increasing mention in the annual 
reports as the form in which opium was usually smoked 
and madak gradually disappeared. In 1883-84 it was 
stated that madak' was then hardly consumed at all. 
I cannot say that its use has been even now entirely 
discontinued, but it has certainly been reduced to 
narrow limits. A short time ago, when I had occasion 
to inquire about the two drugs in Agra, a place where 
opium-smoking is very prevalent, but one man was 
forthcoming who was acquainted with the method of 
preparing madak. In Oudh the mannfacture and sale 
of both preparations was included in the farm of hemp 
drugs down to 1873 when the rules provide for separate 
contracts with a limited number of retail shops. 

28. Up to 1863 the sale of madak and other non- 
medical preparations of opium was absolutely pre- 
hibited in the North-^vestern Provinces. In spite of this 
prohibition, however, the habit of madak smoking 
began to spread in the province. It was carried on in 
private and it was found impossible to prevent the 
contraband manufacture and sale of the drug. After 
the Mutiny the attention of Government was drawn to 
the prevalence of the practice and the necessity for 
taking some measures to I'epress it. The policy of 
absolute prohibition having failed, it was considered 

L 4 
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advisable to recognise the sale oi' madak with a view o! 
bringing it under proper control. A provision to this 
effect was included in the rules of 1863, and collectors 
were empowered to grant licenses. The number 
granted was to bo as small as possible, and the 
localities of the shops to be chosen with particular 
regai'd to their careful super\ision. Such licenses were 
granted for the first time in 18G'J-(;3. They were 
confined to 15 districts, nearly iu the Benares and 
Allahabad divisions ; besides the cantonments of 
Meerut and Shajahanpur. The license fees that year 
amounted to Rs. 13,663, but rose to Es. 19,230 in 
1863-61 when the arrangements were in better working 
ordei-. As already remarked, the large sums paid in 
several places indicate the ]irevalerice the habit had 
obtained, and the extent of the contraband trade now 
brought under taxation. The contr(jl was extended to 
some districts of the Agra and Jhansi divisions, but 
the revenue remained about stationary till l.'-;(>li-70. 
Its increase from that year onward coincides with the 
introduction of chandu, which seems to have seized the 
popular taste much more rapidly and completely 
than madalc. In 1871-72 it had become jiecessary to 
ri.'cognise and bring under control the trade in £8 
districts, or ])orfcions of distri'-ts. In the reports for 
that year prominent attention was drawn to the spread 
of opium-siiicking and its deleterious effects. The 
Board of Revenue would have recommended the utter 
suppression of both manufacture and sale of these un- 
doubtedly noxious and demoralising preparations if 
they believed that any such prohibition would effect 
any other rrsult than that of driving the madak and 
chtindu vendors to illicit manufacture and sale, and 
their customers to illicit purchase. They held that 
since it was not possible to prevent tlieir manufacture 
and sale, madak and chandu should be made as ex- 
pensive as possible to the consumer, by taxing the sale 
and compelling the use of only duty-paid opium. With 
the concurrence of the Excise Commissioner who was 
in favour of placing the narrowest restrictions on the 
trade the farms and licenses were discontinued in 
several districts and localities. The revenue continued 
to grow and in 1874-7.5 the Excise Commissioner (Mr. 
Halsey) reported that most officers were of opinion 
that this revenue must eventually full away, as |)eople 
were acquiring the habit of nianufaeturiiiK at home 
suflBcient for their wants. It would be a good thing he 
thought if the manufacture for sale were entirely for- 
bidden. It encouraged smuggling and evoi-j- form of 
idleness and vice, and was jjhyaically, morally, and 
socially to be deprecated. The G-overnment oider on 
thLSjiointed out that the tax operated as a check on 
consnm])tion, and that if home manufacture were in- 
creasing, the licensed shops, e\'idently, did not stimulate 
consumyition. but failed to satisfy the demand. This 
view was taken in the following year by the next Excise 
Commissioner (Mr. Robertson). He agreed in deprecat- 
ing the use of ehandn on social, moral, and physical 
grounds, but did not ihinkthat forbidding its manufac- 
ture for sale would stop its consumptioi.. He feared 
facilities would be ]:rovidedfor its jnivate manufacture, 
and preferred ttie jiolicy of effective control to the 
policy of ineffective prohibition. 

29. For the next few years this policy was pursued, 
•and vigilance was emploj'ed to repress illicit trade and 
cecure the use of only duty-paid o))ium by the licensed 
vendor. It was found that both these ends wci-e aided 
by requiring the license to purchase a certain amount 
of opium from the Treasuiy. It then l)eoame liis 
interest to assist in detecting those unlicensed rivals 
who could undei-sell him by using illicit opium. Jn 
18SLi-83 the Board of Revenue drew jjurticular attention 
to the growth of the revenue from chandu and madal:, 
which had now rea,ched Rs. 46,243 in the North- 
western Provinces, though it was stationai\' in Oudh. 
The district j'eports gave indications that the habit of 
opium-smoking was on the increase, and all autho- 
rities agreed on its injurious results. The Government 
directed the Commissioner of Excise and the Board to 
consider measures to restrict the use of the draus. 
This was done in next year's report (1882-8'!) where tlie 
Excise Commissioner (Mr. Cadell) gave a verj- full 
account of the extent and growth and consequences of 
the habit, and diseussed the best means for checking it. 
" It is comparatively easy," he said, " to prevent the 
" extCTision by needless encouragement of this de- 
" grading vine, but it is difficult to suggest, any moans 
" altogelliei' unobjectionable of les.sening the existing 
" evil, f'f late years sufTieie?it care has not lieen taken 
" to insist on men paying large license fees taking a 



" suitable quantity of excise opium, and to restrict the 
'■ number of shops in towns with regard to the propor- 
" tion of licit opium to fees. Greater care is now being 
" taken, and it rests chiefly with district officers to 
" see that in the centres of population iu which it is 
" necessary to maintain chandu shops, they are not 
" needlessly close to each other. The most obvious 
" means of repressing the growth of the practice is by 
" repressing smuggling, and in this way making the 
" drug an expensive one. . . It is no part of 

" the province of Go\eT-nment to oj:en a chandu shop 
'■ on tlie chance of a demand arising, tiie shop should 
" be established only to meet a considerable existing 
" demand, and where this does not exist it should be 
" closed. The general opinion is that the 

'• vice is of comparatively recent growth, and that 
" except in cities it has not taken wide toot. The 
" general opinion, in which I concur, is that, except 
" where the demand is considerable, licenses should 
'■ refused, and that the chandu smoker should he left 
" to make up his own chandu and smoke it at home." 

Some officers -were in favour of the immediate or 
gradual suppression of all licensed houses, and some 
opjjosed such n measure on the ground that the vice 
would be driven into private houses wher.; it could not 
be regulated, and would he more injurious to sociej'. 
" The most practical question at present," said Mr. 
Cadell, " is which is the least injurious to the people 
" at large, that the manufacture and sale of chandu 
" should be licensed and regulated or that Government 
" shoulil refuse to recognise the vice and drive it into 
" private houses with the likelihood that, in some 
" cases at all events, places for the illicit manufacture 
" and vend of the drug will spring up. It is hoped 
" that the measures experimentally adopted during 
" the current year will afford ground for safer con- 
" elusions than are at present possible. In the mean- 
" time the policy which has been adopted is this, that 
" in larger centres of population, where there is a con- 
" siderable existing demand, the sale must be licensed 
" and regulated ; that where the demand is trifling and 
" of recent growth, the evils of private consumijtion 
" should be faced rather than the popularization (jf the 
" vice should be risked, and that above all things the 
" speculative opening of new shops should be stringently 
" prohibited. ^Vith reference to this as to otner 
" branches of excise, the best service wliich a friend 
*' to temperance can render is to aid in the suppression 
" of the trade in the illicit substitute for the fuUy- 
" taxed article. Illicit chandu can be sold at less than 
" half the price of the taxed drug, and the moie lax our 
" administration is, the more certain i~ the vice which 
'■ is so generally deplored, to flourish and extend 
" The absolute prohibition of the sale of chandu has 
■' already been tried iu tliese piovinces without 
" success." 

On this the Government orders were : — 
" The total prohibition of the practice has been tried 
and faded. It is absurd to attempt to make the private 
use of chandu penal; but the jmblic use of it should be 
diseonraged in every way. Nev,- licenses should not 
be granted without careful inquiry as to the need for 
them, in order to prevent the opening of illicit shops, 
and it seems desirable to reduce the chandu and madak 
shops to the lowest jjossible scale. It is understood 
that considerable reduction has been made durino- the 
cuireut year (1883 1) and that more will be made^ncxt 
year." 

These instructions were carried out. 

30. The Government orders on the report for 1883-84 
referring to the subject says : — 

" The Commissioner writes that repressive measures 
would meet with univei'sal approval among respectable 
natives. So far as can be judged, this seems to be the 
fact ; and it is noticeable that the district officers who 
have alluded to the subject seem to be almost unani- 
mously in favour of repression. The Board have 
directed the Excise f 'ommissioner to ascertain Ijy what 
means a check can be laid on the consumption of this 
drug. . . . Sir A. Lyall is desirous of doing all 

that is possible to check the increasing consumption of 
this pernicious drug. The vend of chandu should be 
put under regulations as rigorous as the law will 
permit ; the number of shops should Ijc very closely 
restricted, and severe penalties should be imposed in 
cases of illicit manufacture. As already observed, the 
law does not allow of absolutely proliibitin;>- pri\ate 
consumption, and such prohibition would "iirob.ibly 
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be ill a great measure futile, besides being somewhat 
beyond the province of excise administration. But in 
the matter of shops the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief 
Commissioner considers that, as a rule, a chandu shop 
should only be licensed where local circumstances 
render it tolerably certain that its place would other- 
wise be supplied by contraband trade, and his Honour 
is prepared to accept the loss of income which may be 
involved in carrying out this principle. District 
ofiioers, in short, should be distinctly authorised and 
required to check, by all means in their power, the 
spread of acknowledged chandu consumption, provided 
they do not do so at the expense of fostering illicit vend 
and use." 

In the following year a further large redarction of 
shops was effected, and seems to have met with 
universal approbation. It was declared by the Board 
that the total abolition of shops would undoubtedly 
foster the contraband trade, but licensed shops would 
be abolished in all places where, but for their existence, 
a shop for illicit sale would in all probability be estab- 
lished. No bad results appeared to have followed 
these reductions, but there were no grounds for be- 
lieving that the habit of opium-smoking had sensibly 
decreased, and it was believed that illicit practices 
still prevailed in some places. Regulations were made 
to ensure more complete supervision of the remaining 
shops. The Grovernment repeated its injunctions to 
continue the policy of restriction. 

31. Next year (188,5-86) a further and very large 
reduction was made in the number of shops which fell 
from 284 to 11'2. In 15 districts there were no licenses 
granted at all. The revenue also fell off considerably. 
The measures appeared from the district reports to 
have met with general approval. Some officers ex- 
pressed apprehension that the private manufacture and 
use of chandu was increasing ; but Grovernment con- 
sidered that the functions of public officers could not 
extend to preventing this. All that could be done was 
to restrict the number of chandu shops and of persons 
directly interested in the trade. 

32. In 1886-87 the number of shops was again 
reduced to 74. There was reason to fear that the con- 
traband trade was extending, and it was suggested 
that f ctrther reductions might foster illicit vend and 
use. In 1887-88 the number of shops had fallen to 57. 
" But,'' the Grovernment order remarked, " the receipts 
" rose by Es. 8,000. It is noteworthy that in 1884-85 
" the amount of drugs taken was much greater than in 
" 1887-88; and that the shops were four times as 
" numerous, whereas the receipts were less than those 
" of the latter year. This implies a large amount of 
" very careful supervision, and the figures rebut the 
" contention of those who charge the Government 
" with encouraging consumption. In 25 districts of 
" the provinces there are now no shops licensed for the 
" sale of these drugs. The way in which the license 
" fees keep up in the face of these sweeping reductions 
" is remarkable. The avowed policy of the Govern- 
" ment is to check in every possible way the consump- 



" tion of these noxious drugs, always provided that 
" illicit vend and use are not fostered thereby. In the 
" current year the number of shops has been further 
" reduced from 57 to 50. Gradual reduction is obviously 
" the right policy." 

33. The district reports of that and the following 
years (1888-89 contained numerous indications that the 
habit was not dying out, and that private or Illicit manu- 
facture and use was spreading. The Board suggested 
that the reductions had gone far enough, and that a 
re-allocation of the existing shops was required. The 
Board and the Commissioner wore desired to consider 
the question . The Board in their covering letter on the 
report of 1889-90, suggested that though it might be 
necessary to keep up some licensed shops as a check on 
illicit consumption, yet that it would be well to prohibit 
the smoking of opium on licensed premises and to 
confine the contractor's license strictly to manufacture 
and vend. The Government in its order of 24th July 
1891 recognised the importance of the suggestion and 
desired that the views of district officers and of the 
Board should be placed before it in the form of a 
special report. Before this could be submitted the 
matter was settled. In September 1891 the Govern- 
ment of India issued orders that opium should not be 
consumed on licensed premises. The settlements for 
1891-92 had then been made, and the number of 
shops reduced to 26. Consumption on the premises 
was stopped where it was possible to do so that 
year, and ceased entirely in 1892-93. The number 
of shops had then been brought down to 14 for the 
whole provinces, and it was decided to close the re- 
mainder on the expiration of the current licenses. 
This was done and there are at present no shops where 
chandu can be legally manufactured or consumed. 

34. This step was taken with the full knowledge that 
the licensed shops would be replaced by unlicensed 
ones ; that opium-smoking would still continue ; that 
there was some risk that the absence of publicity might 
encourage the vice in domestic circles ; that illicit 
opium would be more largely used and a certain 
amount of revenue abandoned. In spite of these draw- 
backs and dangers it has been deemed better to try the 
experiment of again prohibiting the public manufacture 
and sale or consumption of these drugs, in the hopes 
that it may prevent the spread of the habit among 
people by whom and in places where it is not at present 
practised. Many experienced officers doubt the wisdom 
of the measure, and those who favour it do so with 
some hesitation, as possibly the lesser of two evils. 

The experience of the last year does not, it must 
be noted with regret, give any indication that the 
habit of opium-smoking has perceptibly decreased. 
Though consumption on licensed premises was stopped, 
an unlicensed trade sprang up before long, which, in 
spite of constant vigilance, it has not been possible to 
suppress, and it is only in rare cases that convictions 
have been secured. It will take some time before the 
full efiect of this second attempt at the total prohibition 
of opium- smoking can be known. 
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are not at present avail- 
able. 
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Population. 




Poppy 






Con- 

sumptioB 












Cultivation 
permitted in 
whole or part 
of District or 

prohibited. 






per 




Districts. 


Hindus. 


Mohamedans 


Total. 


Sales of 
Opium. 


Annum 
in Tolas 
per 1,000 
of Total 
Popula- 


Bemarke. 
















tion. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 












Mds 


Srs. 




(a.) The area per 


Dehra Dun - 


1,48,239 


19,896 


1,68,135 


Prohibited. 


19 


6 


364 


opium shop (excluding 


Saharanpur 


6,76,848 


3,24,432 


10,01,280 


)» 


56 


2 


179 


madak-ohandu shops) 
is : — 


Muzaffarnagar 


5,53,884 


2,18,990 


7,72,874 




39 


9 


162 


sq. miles. 
N.-W. P. = 99-3 


Meerut 


10,74,487 


3,16,971 


13,91,458 


yt 


88 


18 


203 


Oudh =128-9 


Bulandshar 


7,70,895 


1,79,019 


9,49,914 


» 


51 


31 


174 


United "1 ,„. „ 
Provinces ;=1°*' 5^ 
(b.) The incidence of 


Aligarh - 


9,22,834 


1,20,338 


10,43,172 


it 


71 


27 


220 


Muttra- 


6,50,764 


62,657 


7,13,421 


It 


37 


5 


167 


cost price and license 


Agra - 


8,99,363 


1,04,433 


10,03,796 


„ 


68 


36 


220 


fees per seer of opium 
(including madak- 


Farukhabad - 


7,.59,211 


99,476 


8,58,687 


Whole. 


18 


3a 


70 


chandu, but excluding 
sales to Kampur and 


Mainpuri 


7,20,634 


41,529 


7,62,163 


" 


10 


10 


45 


dispensaries) is : — 


Etawah . . - 


6,85,304 


42,325 


7,27,629 


jj 


27 


22 


121 


Es. a. p. 
N.-W. P. = 18 12 9 


Etah - 


6,29,110 


72,953 


7,02,063 


Part. 


28 


26 


131 


Oudh = 18 6 


Bareilly 


7,95,652 


2,45,039 


10,40,691 


>j 


39 


36 


123 


United I IS in s 
Provinces 1= ^^ ^° ^ 


Bijnor 


5,26,908 


2,67,162 


7,94,070 


Prohibited. 


30 


6 


122 


Budaun 


7,77,309 


1,48,289 


9,25,598 


Part. 


11 


30 


41 


(e.) Column 6 against 
Moradabad, includes 


Moradabad 


7,78,693 


4,00,705 


11,79,398 


Prohibited. 


68 


8 


136 


18 maunds sold to 


Shahjahanpur 


7,89,285 


1,29,266 


9,18,551 


Part. 


30 


23 


107 


Eampur. The sales to 
dispensaries aggregate 


Pilibhft - 


4,02,880 


82,486 


4,85,366 


Prohibited. 


17 


22 


116 


23 seers in K.-W. P., 


Cawupore - 


11,08,154 


1,01,541 


12,09,695 


Part. 


145 


4 


384 


and 10 seers m Oudh. 
(d.) The districts of 


Fatehpur 


6,22,096 


77,061 


6,99,157 


., 


37 


8 


170 


Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, 


Banda 


6,65,170 


40,662 


7,05,832 


Prohibited. 


24 


18 


111 


Basti, Shahjahanpur, 
Budaun, Kheri, and 


Hamirpur 


4,80,439 


33,281 


5,13,720 


„ 


38 


1 


237 


Hardoi though shown 


Allahabad - 


13,48,884 


1,99,853 


15,48,737 


Part. 


98 


5 


203 


as " Part " in column 5 
exclude very small 


Jhansi 


6,54,606 


29,013 


6,83,619 


Prohibited. 


40 


30 


191 


areas — in each case in 


Jalaun - 


3,7o,8fi0 


25,501 


3,96,361 


„ 


30 


16 


245 


which poppy cultiva- 
tion is prohibited. 


Benares - 


8,33,542 


88,401 


9,21,943 


Part. 


140 


14 


487 


Mirzapur 


10,86,2 58 


75,240 


11,01,508 


)» 


46 


3 


127 




aunpur 


11,48,605 


1,16,344 


12,64,949 


Prohibited. 


38 


38 


99 




Ghazipur 


9,75,183 


1,02,7^6 


10,77,909 


Part. 


15 


4 


45 




Ballia 


8,70,112 


60,353 


9,42,465 


Whole. 


2 


27 


9 




Gorakhpur - 


26,92,427 


3,01,630 


29,94,057 


Part. 


34 


18 


37 




Basti 


15,10,115 


3,75,729 


17,85,844 


„ 


9 


21 


17 


V 


Azamgarh 


15,02,986 


2,25,639 


17,28,625 


Whole. 


13 


39 


26 




Almora - 


5,51,212 


11,969 


5,63,181 


Prohibited. 


4 


21 


26 




Garhwal 


4,04,213 


3,605 


4,07,818 


„ 


2 


18 


19 




Naini Tal 


1,35,361 


75,207 


2,10,568 


)j 


13 


38 


212 




Total, Isr.-W. P. 


2,95,28,533 


47,25,721 


3,42,54,254 


— 


1,451 


35 


134 




Lucknow 


6,12,794 


1,61,369 


7,74,163 


Whole. 


143 


24 


594 




Unao 


8,77,716 


75,920 


9,53,636 


Part. 


25 


7 


84 




Uae Bareli 


9,50,556 


85,965 


10,30,521 


Whole. 


15 


11 


47 




Si'tapur - 


9,17,774 


1,57,639 


10,75,413 




19 


38J 


59 




Hardoi - 


9,98,537 


1,14,674 


11,13,211 


Part. 


14 


8 


41 




Kheri 


7,85,558 


1,18,057 


9,03,615 


„ 


29 


1 


102 




Fjzabad 


10,78,498 


1,38,461 


12,16,959 


Whole. 


27 


29 


73 




Gonda 


12,53,804 


2,05,425 


14,59,229 


»> 


11 


13 


25 




Bahraich 


8,30,634 


1,69,798 


10,00,432 


Part. 


13 


37 


45 




Cjultanpur 


9,59,005 


1,16,846 


10,75,851 


Whole. 


11 


32 


35 




I'artabgarh 


8,20,057 


90,838 


9,10,895 




9 


22 


34 




Bara Banki 


9,44,968 


1,85,938 


11,30,900 


" 


10 


29 


30 

84 




Total, Oudh 


1,10,29,901 


16,20,930 


1,20,50,831 


— 


332 


n| 




Total, United Provinces 


4,05,58,434 


63,46,651 


4,69,05,085 


— 


1,784 


6| 


120 
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APPENDIX VI. 



Statement showing the Cases brought to Trial in the Noeth-wbst Peovinces and Oudh of Illicit Dealings ia 
Ohandtj and Madak from 1st October 1892 to 30th November 1893. 

(Received from Mr. Stoker, Commissioner of Excise, North-west Provinces and Oudh.) 



App. VI. 
N.W. Prov. 





i 

Name, Caste, and 
Occupation of the Person 


Section and 

Clause of the 

Act under 




Sentenced to 


Amount of 
Eeward 


District. 


Nature of Case. 






paid to 




convicted. 

] 


which Punish- 
ment inflicted. 




Imprisonment, simple 
or rigorous. 


Pine. 


Informers 

and Appre- 

henders. 


1 


2 


3 


i 


6 


6 












Es. a. p. 


Es. a., p. 


Shaharanpiir 


Ahmad Husain. caste 
Ohepi, fruit-seller. 


Section 9 /., 
Act I. of 

1878. 


Sale of chandu :— 1 tola - 




Es. 50 or one 
month's ri- 
gorous im- 
prisonment in 
default. 
60 


45 


Meenit 


Abdul Majid, Path an - 


Section 9, Act 


Sale of chandu 


Three months' rigor- 


60 






I. of 1878. 




ous. 






Aligarh 


Amiia and Pida Husain, 


Section 9 /., 


Illegal possession of SJ 
tolas of chandu. 


One month's rigorous 


Es. 5 each 


10 




day labourers, Musal- 


Act I. of 


each. 








mans. 


1878. 










Ditto 


Sitaram Bania, vendor 
.of victuals. 


Sections 3 and 
9, Act I., 
1878. 


Illegal possession of 
chandu and madak t 
seer prepared opium 
and six pills madak. 


Pour months' rigorous 


10 


10 


Ditto - 


Mussamutt Nasiban, 
caste Bhisti. 


Section 9, Act 
I. of 1878. 


Selling madak and chandu 
without license. 


Three ditto 


50 n 


40 


Agra 


Paiz Bultsh Shaik, la- 
bourer. 


Ditto 


Illicit manufacture and 
sale of chandu, 1 chittak. 


Three ditto 


— 


20 


Ditto 


Maula Bania 


Ditto 


Illicit manufacture of 
chandu. 


Three ditto 


Es. 25, or one 
month's ri- 
gorous im- 
jn*isonment in 
default. 


2.'; 


Ditto 


Ahmad Ali Sayed, shop- 
keeper. 


Ditto 


Illicit sale of chandu, 3i 
tolas. 


One year's rigorous - 


Es. 20, or in de- 
fault two 
months' I'i- 


20 


Ditto 


Bliikhan Kaehi 


Ditto 


Illicit possession of chan- 
du, 2 chittaks. 


- 


gOl'OUS. 

25 


15 


Parukhabad 


Sallah Khan, Pathan - 


Ditto 


Possession of chandu, 6 
mashas and apparatus. 


Discharged 


— 


— 


Ditto 


jMohamad Husain, 
tailor. 


Ditto 


Illicit p'^ssession of opium 
and -i phial of chandu, 
and smoking apparatus. 




Es. 10, or in de- 
fault two 
weeks' rigor- 




Ditto 


Chotu Lai, Brahman - 


Ditto 


Illicit possession of 13i 
tolas of opium, includ- 
ino: a phi«l and 10 tolas 
chandu, with apparatus 
of smoking. 


Three months' rigor- 
ous under section 9 
(c). and three 
months under 
clause/. 


ous. 


20 


Budaun 


M;inla Baksh, Sheikh, 
juf?f;ler. 


Ditto 


Illicit possession of chan- 
du, 5 tolas. 


" 


15 


10 


Shahjahanpur 


Mussamut Nanhi and 


Ditto 


Sale of C tolas 11 mashas 


Asad Ali, two months' 


5 0") 






Asad AH Khan, Pa- 




of ehandu. 


rigorous, and 


[ 


15 




than, d.vftr. 






Mussamut Nanhi 


10 J 




Ditto 


Abbas Khan, Pathan, 
beggar. 


Ditfu 


Sale of tolas 10 mashas, 
chandu. 


Two months' rigorous 


5 


6 


Ditto 


(1.) Mussamut Rahima, 

and 
(3.) Khatun, Pathan, 

tailor. 
Pakher Alam Khan, 


Ditto 


Possession of 5 tolas crude 
opium, and 1 tola 
chandu. 


One month's rigorous 


10 


10 


Pilibhit 


Ditto 


Illegal possession of 2 tolas 


. 


30 ■) 

and [ 

10 J 






Pathan, zamindar. 




10 mashas of chandu 




10 




and Sukha, bhisti. 




with smoking apparatus. 






Cawnpore 


(1.) Rhukne - 


1 Ditto ■] 


Illegal possession of Ci 


(1.) 


76 ) 




(2.) Jnni - 


tolas of chandu. 


(2.) 


75 |- 


125 




(3.) Mussamut Kanhi - 


) L 




(3.) Discharged 




Ditto 


Ahmad Ali and three 
others, Mussalmans, 


Ditto . - 


Illegal sale of 6 tolas, 
chandu. 


Discharged 


— 


— 


Ditto 


&c. 
Mussamut Begum, pro- 
stitute. 


Ditto 

and section 
.W. Act 
XXII. of 


Iliegitl sale and possession 
of chandu, weighing 
a annas, and charas, 64 
annas. 


Six months' rigorous - 


100 


60 


Ditto 


Ganesh, goldsmith 


1881. 
Section 9. Act 
1. of 1878. 


Illegsl sale and possession 
of chandu, 8^ annas. 


Pour ditto 


Es. 25 or mouth's 
further in de- 
fault. 


25 


Dittfl 


r.(l.) Khurshed, beggar - 
1 (2.) Amir Ali, labourer 


Ditto 
and section 
109 Indian 
Penal Code. 


Illegal sale and possession 
of chandu, 2 tolas 9 
mashas with pot. 


(1.) Three months' 
regorous. 


f(l.)100 0") 
1{2.) 50 J 


100 


Allahabad - 


Ahmad Ali, cultivator - 


Section S, Act 


Possessing 6 tolas opium 
and making chandu. 


Pour months' rigorous 


— . 


8 






I. of 1878. 








Ditto 
Ditto - 


Khunnoo Syed, shop- 
keeper. 
Zamln, Sayed Eangsaz - 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Keeping chandu more 

than authorised. 
Manufacture and sale of 

chandu. 


Two weeks' rigorous - 

Three months' ri- 
gorous. 


20 
50 


20 
25 


Ditto 


Ashrafuddin, Sheikh, 


Ditto 


Manufacture and sale of 


Six months' rigorous - 


50 


26 


Ditto 


ekkadriver. 
Badlu Gararya, Naicha- 
band. 


Ditto 


chandu. 
Manufacture and sale of 
chandu. 


Two ditto 


30 


15 


Ditto 


Babu, Pathan, service as 
mason. 


Ditto 


Preparmg and selling 
chandu without license. 


Two ditto 


30 


15 


Ditto 


Mussamut Shahzadi, 


Ditto 


Illicit manufacture of 




30 


20 


Jhansi - 


prostitute. 
Mussamut Hora, danc- 


Ditto 


chandu, 2^ tolas. 
Possessing 2i tolas chandu 


Discharged • 


~ 


— 


Ditto 


ing girl. 
Chunnu, labourer - 


Ditto 


Possessing 2J tolas madak 


Six months' rigorous - 


- 


- 


Ditto 


Zulfikar Ali, bookseller - 


Ditto 


Illicit manufacture and 
sale of madak, Es. 3 4 a. 
in weight. 


Three ditto 


' — 


— 


Ditto 


Buche, labourer, Beohua 


Ditto 


Illicit manufaeture and 
sale of madak, "Iv tolas 
in weight. 


Pour ditto 

) 


1 20 
t 
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District. 



Jhansi 

Benares - 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dirto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Siirzapur 



Kame, Caste, and 

Occupation of the Person 

com ictcd. 



Section and 
Clause of the 

Act under 
which Punish- 
ment inflicted. 



S.ntcnced to 



Mature of Case. 



Imprisonment, simple 
or rigoruus. 



Pine. 



(1.) Kunun, Brahman,^ 
weiKhman. > 

(2.) Mohan .grain dealer J 
(l.)Nnnkhi, Brahman 
(2-; LalMohamad.Joiaha 
Alahu, Rangrcz - 

Valait All Khan - 

Xaljboo Khan - 

Bhaf^wan Dass, shop- 
keeper. 
Husain Ali Dabltai 

GuUa Bakkal 

Mussumat Sarupia, la- 
bourer. 
Madar Bus 

Lalloo, Bangrez - 

Bhaggu, Kasarvvani 

Lachman, Brahman 

Golab, Hajiin), and M an- 

gar, Jala ha. 
Dalmir Khan • 



AbduUa Khan - 
Hassan Khan 

Mani^u. Kusarwani 



(1.) Budhuand(2.)Miis- 
i-amat Gobiudi. 

Miissumal riaue.slii and 

Dhaiivi t<iu!sh. 
SaliLc Sin;;h, silk mer- 

cliiint. 
Parsntani Ahir 



I.-llln, R-miTl"/. 

Rama Xath Ch'ikurbalti 

(1.) Mockan, and si.\ 

others. 
Shfinkar, Sonar, and 

three others. 



Sheikh Asad Ali, and 
four otliers. 



Section !). Act 
I. of 1S78. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



Ditto 



Jaunpur 


Jamua Kasera,and four 

others. 
Afghan Khan, juggler - 


Ditto 
Ditto 




Gorakhpur 


Ramjan Khan, service - 


Ditto 




Ditto 


Babu Khan, service 


Ditto 


- 


Ditto 


Subrat Julaha 


Ditto 




Lucknow 
Ditto 


jMussamut Xazirjan, and 

others. 
Kurini Khan, Pathan - 


Ditto 
Ditto 




Ditto 


!M;anjo Wasikadar 


Ditto 




Ditto 


Karini Buksh 


Ditto 


- 


Ditto 


AA'aztr Jaincha 


Ditto 




Ditto 


Shankar Zardos 


Ditto 


. 


Ditto 


Mohamad Hussain Sayad 


JiiUo 


■ 


Ditto 1 - 


Murli TeJi 


Ditto 




Ditto 


Mayah Hussain 


Ditto 




Kheri 
Bahraich 


Gur Parshad Shah, and 

five others. 
Jhabbn Khan, labourer 


Ditto 
Ditto 






Majju, labourer 


Ditto 





f Illicit manufacture and 
1 < sale of madu,]:, 4-i tolas 

C in wei^bt. 

lllicil saly of opium and, 
\ chanclu. 

Sale of kcvTrira and opium 

Illicit sale of chandu- 

kfewam. 
Illicit sale of cliandu and 

opium. 
Illicit sale of chanduand 

opium. 
Illicit sale of cliandu 

Illicit sale of kewam- 

madak. 
Illicit sale of kewam- 

iiiadak. 
Illicit sale of chandu 

Ditto 

Illicit sale of madak - 

Illicit sale of kewam- 

opiuTii. 
Selling: chandu without 

license- 
Illicit sale of chandu and 

kewam. 

Illicit sale of chandu and 

kewam. 
Illicit sale of chandu 

Illicit of sale of madak 



Illicit sale of cliandu 



Ditto . 

Illi'irnl sale of chandu, 13 

niMshav, 
lUcL^ai s;ile of chandu, ^ 

WL-itrlit, chandu, 5 

maslifis. 
Illicit sale of chandu 

Ditto 

Illicit snle of chandu, 17 

pico M'eip;ht with vessel. 

Illicit sale of chaiulu, 

and jiossfssmn or illicit 

lipunii. [Is, ■)-?! ill \\'c)fi:lit. 



Illicit sale of chandu, 
JN. 14- ]Sn. in weight, 



Illi'^';il ])("isscs.sion of 

cliandu, Rs. 4i m W('if;-hl . 
lilifit manufacture and 

saliM.t ]\t-j]-A cliandu. 
lll-'ical possession of 

clirindu, l^tola. 
Illf'.iral possession of 

chandu. 4 niashas. 
Illegal possession of 

cliandu, I seer tiiadak, 

T beer kafa. 
Possession and «ale of 

chandu, 1 tola. 
IVissc'^^Mnn of opium and 

eliaiulu : opium, 2i tolas, 

I'liaiidii. 5 tolas. 
IVlsscssioii nf oiiiuni, and 

sale of cliandu. 
I'osscsMoii of iipiuiii, and 

sale n| chandu 
Po^ses^a.n of opium, and 

s;dc ol chandu ; opium, 

■!■' tolas; cliandu, 2i 

tolas. 
Possession of opuim, and 

sale of chandu. 4?, tolas. 
Possession of opium, and 

side of chandu, 8 raashas 

chandu. 
Possession of opium, and 

sale of chandu, 2 toljLs. 
Possession of opium and 

sale of chandu, 2^ tolas. 
Possession of opium, and 

sale of chandu. 
Illegal sale of chandu 

Ditto 



r(l.) One year's ri- 

< gorous 
U3.) ditto 

(l.J Ten weeks' ri- 
gorous, (2.) discharged 
Two weeks' rigorous - 

Discharged 

Three months' ri- 
gorous. 
Three weeks' rigorous 

Discharged 



Two months' rigorous 

One months' rigorous 

Two months' rigorous 

(1.) Discharged (2.) 

live weeks' rigorous. 

Six nionilis' rigorous - 

Three ditto 
Discharged 

Eight weeks' nfz;orous 



{!.) Three months' ri- 
gorous, (2.) 15 aays' 
simple. 

Three months' rigor- 
ous each. 

Discharged 

Six \\'ecks' rigorous - 



Rs. a p. 
20 



Amount of 

Reward 

paid to 

Informers 

and Appre- 

1 lenders. 



Us. a. p. 





— 


2'} 








25 


n 


2S 








30 





30 










- 


19 










— 


- 


- 




2,-, 





20 








23 





25 








30 





30 








30 





30 








25 





30 








30 





32 










— 


20 








50 
or default four 
weeks' rigorous 


- 


~ 





20 
n default two 
weeks' rigorous 


20 
20 


10 
each. 


25 



One year's ric'urous 


100 








100 








iJischarged 


~ 








- 




- 


40 








20 








(1.) Two months' 


10 








~| 






rigorous. 














(2,1 One month's 


2 








y 10 








rigorous. 














{'.i.) One month's 


2 





D 


J 






rigorous. 














(4, J lliscliarL'Pil - 


- 


- 




- 


- 




(1.) Three months' 


10 








~1 






rigmuus. 














(2.) Six weeks' rigor- 


o 


u 











ous. 

(3.) Discharged - 


_ 


_ 




>- 15 








(4.) Six weeks' rigor- 


5 














ous. 








J 






(j.) Six weeks' rigor- 


5 












ous. 














Discharged 

■ 


5 










_ 




- 











3 









Three months' rigor- I 

OU.S. 1 

Four months' rigorous 

Six ditto 

Three ditto 



20 



20 



j Pour iiiniif lis" rigorous 

EiKlit ditto 

Pour [ditto 
One year's rigorous 

Ditto 

Ditto 
."^ix months' rigorous 
Discharged 



20 





20 





- 




2ft 





70 





20 





20 





_ 




- 




20 





15 


ft 


20 






60 
100 
•to ft 



25 
10 
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APPENDIX VII. 



APP. VII. 
Bae Bareli. 



Note on Poppy Cultivation in the Eae Baeeli District by Mr. D. C. Baillie, Settlement Officer. 



1. The B;ae Bareli District is the most important as 
regards poppy cultivation in the N.-W. Provinces and 
Oudh. The accompanying Statements A. and B. com- 
pare the area under poppy, and the income to cul- 
tivators from the poppy crop, with the total cultivated 
area and the rental and land revenue of the district. 
Poppy is in general, but by no means invariably, grown 
on land which has been fallow throughout the rains. 
Its importance as regards the area occupied is indicated 
by a per-centage figure lying between that shown in 
the Statement A. as on the total cro]) area and that on 
the total cultivated area. At present poppy probably 
occupies an area equivalent to 3J per cent, of the total 
cultivation. 

2. As regards income the past five years have on the 
whole been unfortunate ; the best of them, 1889-90, is 
as compared with previous years only average. In 
Statement B. I have taken into account only licit 
income from poppy cultivation. The illicit income, 
especially to the less reliable class of cultivators, is by 
no means negligeable. As regards the best class of 
cultivators, the income from sale of illicit opium is 
not large, their dependence on the opium cultivation 
being too great to permit Ihem to run any risk in 
selling illicitly. Almost all cultivators probably keep 
back a comparatively yevj small quantity of opium for 
medical use in their own families. Statement B. 
shows that in a year of average prosperity like 1889-90 
poppy, though in extent less than 4 per cent, of the 
cultivation, pays the whole of the laud revenue of the 
district and 40 per cent, of the rental. A rough 
estimate of the total value of the agricultural produce 
of the district shows that the poppy crop in tin average 
year may be valued at nearly 9 per cent, of the gale 
price of the total produce, deducting the rental and 
working expenses. The available surplus from poppy 
bears a far higher ratio to that for the other crops of 
the district, but I am not prepared to estimate what 
proportion. 

3. It is therefore clear that a most serious Joss would 
be incurred by the cultivators, and through the cul- 
tivators by the landholders of the district, were poppy 
cultivation abolished — unless it were possible to provide 
a substitute crop or crops to take its place, by the 
introduction or extension of which the district surplus 
produce could be raised to the extent it would fall 
from the abolition of poppy. Is this possible ? In my 
opinion it is not. The special features of opium culti- 
vation which render it so specially valuable to Indian 
cultivators are (1.) the high value of the crop per unit 
of area occupied ; (2.) the comparatively small amount 
of labour required, and the fact that labour on poppy is 
m.ainly necessary at seasons when the cultivator has 
time to spare, and that for the best class of opium 
cultivators the labour devoted to opium cultivation 
costs little or nothing. Land for poppy is prepared 
and the seed is sown after the rest of the spring crops 
are down and before irrigation has begun. The opium 
is extracted after cane has been pressed and irrigation 
of spring crops completed, and just before the reaping 
of the opium harvest is begun in earnest. The weeding 
and extraction of the juice is done by the families of 
low caste cultivators, and requires no hired male 
labour whatsoever. It might be considered possible to 
abolish opium cultivation without loss were either of 
two courses possible : {a.) to grow a substitute crop 
with the same available surplus of income, and with 
the same advantages on the same area ; (b.) by extending 
the cultivation of the more valuable crops over a larger 
area than they occupy at present. 

4. The only crops now grown in these provinces to 
any extent which can compare in value per unit of area 
with poppy are (1.) cane, (2.) tobacco, (3.) vegetables. 
As regards cane there can be no doubt of its value to 
the Indian cultivator, and of its beiiig suited to the 
system of agriculture : providing work for the culti- 
vator who "has good bullocks in the hot weather, 
and being pressed when work in irrigating the rabi 
slackens. For an eastern district it is not, however, 
nearly so paying as opium. It wants far more male 
and bullock labour than opium, and provides much less 
for women and children. It interferes also to a con- 
siderable extent with the late watering of the rabi 
" 82810. 



crops. A still more fatal objection to the idea that it 
can be adopted as a substitute for opium is to be fouad 
in the fact that cane is uncertain in the extreme, except 
in stifi' clayey soil with ample irrigation. The crreater 
part of the area of the Eae Bareli District is of light 
soil, in which cane is liable to be destroyed by insects, 
and in which cane cultivation, though tried time after 
time, has been a failure. A local bar to the cultivation 
of cane is almost insuperable in half the district. Oane 
is considered unlucky, and to grow it likely to cause 
the death of a son. The result of this superstition has 
been that though many attempts have been made to 
introduce the cultivation of cane in the Canpuriya 
parganas of this district, the area under it is still 
infinitesimal, and it makes no progress, oven though 
several of these parganas are, in soil, well suited to its 
growth. In Eae Bareli at least any great extension of 
cane cultivation is impracticable for many years. (2.) 
Tobacco need only be briefly mentioned. It is now 
grown on almost as large an area as it can be grown 
on. It can be grown at a profit only on old village 
sites where the soil is impregnated with salt. It is 
never grown elsewhere, and its cultivation cannot 
extend, even did the demand admit of it. (3.) The area 
under vegetables is very small, and yet it is sufficient 
to meet the demand. They take far more labour than 
poppy, and as they have to be carried to bazars or 
towns to be sold, are grown for sale only by a small 
class. 

5. It has now to be considered whether it is possible 
to extend the cviltivation of the more valuable crops, 
such as wheat, over a considerably larger area than 
they now occupy. For wheat in this district the area 
to make up for loss 'from poppy would have to be 
doubled. It maybe at once said that this is impossible, 
as the small size of the holdings in the district, and the 
large cultivating population which has, as a first 
charge, to be fed from the holdings, has made the 
restriction of the area under the cheap food grains 
used by the cultivators and labourers themselves 
impossible. 

6. To estimate the effects of the abolition of opium 
cultivation in the district it is necessary to inquire 
more clearly into the circumstances of opium culti- 
vation and opium cultivators. The loss would not be 
spread uniformly over the district and its population. 
Opium is of the highest importance to certain classes 
of cultivators only. It is' of the highest importance in 
probably less than 60 per cent, of the villages of the 
district. The loss would, therefore, being restricted in 
area, fall with extreme severity on certain classes and 
areas. I am unable to give district figures showing 
exactly the distribution of opium cultivation, but how 
important the cultivation is to certain classes will be 
clear from Statement C, in which figures are collected 
from certain villages in tahsil Salon, in which poppy 
cultivation is of high importance. Some of these 
villages are exceptional, but they are exceptional only 
that in them are collected an unusually large proportion 
of the close cultivating castes which grow poppy best. 
The circumstances of the individual culti\ators in these 
villages are similar to those of culti-\-ators of a similar 
class throughout the distiict. It will be observed that 
throughout these villages the area of the holdings is 
extremely small, and the rental even for a high rented 
district like Eae Bareli (the district incidence per acre 
being Es. 5-12) the rent is in general very high, and 
for the opium cultivators the proportion of income from 
opium very large. These circumstances are general 
amongst the castes which cultivate opium throughout 
the district. 

7. What is considered a fair rent in India is, I 
believe, the surplus produce after defraying cost of 
production and maintaining the cultivator and his 
family in the standard of comfort to which they are 
accustomed. A large holding would mean a large 
surplus and therefore a comparative high rent, and a 
comparatively high standard of comfort. Eeduoing the 
size of the holding without reducing the rent would 
lower the standard of comfort. Reducing the value of 
the produce would have the same effect (if rents did not 
at once fall) of greatly reducing the standard of com- 
fort of the cultivators. The figures for some of the 
villages in Statement 0. indicate how severe would be 
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Arp. VIII. the effect on the people affected. In Jnsauli, for in- 
RaeBareli. stance, it would imply the loss of oue-flfth of the 
income of the village as a whole, and a considerahly 
larger proportion for many of them. There is not, in 
my opinion, the least doubt that the removal of Lho 
income from opium cultivation would rfdnoe almost 
the whole of the Murais, Lodhs, and Kurniis, and a 
large proportion of the Ahirs and Ohamars in this 
district from the condition of comparatively well-to-do 
people to that of day labourers living from hand to 
mouth, or force them to emigrate, not, in itself a bad 
thing, but a course which would be followed only after 
years of suffering. As to what the tenants say them- 
selves I have frequently made notes. Murais have 
told me that in the Nawabi they, \vith difficulty, piiid 
low rents and lived in poor circumstances, and that 
since they have taken to opium cultivation the) have 
been able to live in comfort and give thoir daughters a 
suitable portion. Several men have told me that if 
opium cultivation were abolished " 'iiav na.n Itirl-r 
niarjaenge " (our small children will die). The effect 
on high caste tenants will be by no means so great. 
Opium cultivation is expensive for them, and the 
proiits therefoie smaller. The}' would lose a small 
snrplus they now find useful, and they wovild lose a 
resource in time of trovible by which they can now raise 
some funds. Of this resource we have an excellent 
illustration this year. .Since the opium settlements 
were made part of the autumn crop turned out to be a 
failure, and many of the tenants are hard up. They 
have in consequence taken to opium, and every village 
is sowing in excess of the area contracted for. 

8. Landlords would be affected by the fall in rents of 
the opium -growing tenants, whose small holdings could 
no longer pay the rents they no do. Land revenue 
would have to fall also. It is difficult to estimate the 
loss which would accrue in ihis way to Government, 
but it would certainly be close on to two lakhs of 
rupees. • 

9. It may be asked in what Rae Bareli is peculiar in 
that opium cultivation is so necessary to it. There are 
western districts which grow no opium, and yet in 
which rent is quite as high as in Rae Bareli. The diffe- 
rence is in the size of the holdings. In Bulandshahr a 
tenant holds probably three times as large an area as a 
tenant does here. The large holding, as already re- 



marked, can pay a full rent with ease, whereas a small 
holding could not. Bae Bareli is one of the districts in 
which the pressure of agricultural population is most 
dense. It is distinguished from the eastern districts 
in which I have served by a difference in the inci- 
dence of the rent, which fully explains the greater 
extent to which tenants h^rc have t:ilvcn to opium 
cultivation. 

10. Several points in connexion w ith opium cultiva- 
tion have not been referred to above, but deserve 
notice. One of them is the system of advances, which 
plays a most important part in connexion with the 
collection of rent and revenue in the district. About a 
lakh of rupees are distributed annually in August, at a 
time when both touauts and landlords are worst off for 
ready money. The autumn rent collections would 
sutler from the absr^nco of these advances, and many 
tenants, now free from debt, be drirrn to get their seed 
from grain-lcmlers, on condition of repayin.L; it six 
months afterwards with interest at .50 jDer cent. 

11. An opinion appears to prevail that the influence 
of Government officers has to be exerted to get tenants 
to cultivate. Here at least the opj)Osite is the case, 
and tenants who are pre\euted from cultivating make 
the greatest efforts to regain permission to do so. To 
indticc cultivators to t.iko U23 on a largo scale a system 
of cultivation the advantanus of which arc not clear to 
them requires more influence than Grovernmenc officers, 
without positive compulsion, could exert. Many officers 
in positions of very much more influence than the 
opium employes have tried to ]iromi)te caue cultivation, 
but have altogether failed. 

12. The oi)inion of the tenants of the district as to 
opium culti\ ation has already been referred to. They 
thoroughly realise its importance to themselves. 

13. Landholders I find often fail to understand the 
intimate connexion between poppy cultivation and 
rent. Some of them, by no means the best, object to 
the opium ofiicerB inquiring minutely into the circum- 
stances of their ti'uants, and trying tu aid oppressed 
tenants. The more intelligent landlords I have con- 
sulted entirely agree with the opinions I have above 
recorded. I have never yet met tenant or landlord 
who was prr]iared to suggest how the loss of opium 
revenue A\as to be compensated foi', or expressed any 
willingness to bear his share of the burden. 
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STATEMENT A. 

' the Area under the Poppy Crops in the Rae Bareii Distiikt for the past Five Tears with 
the total Crop and other Areas. 



Year. 



1888-89 (9(1 fixsli) 
1889-90 (97fasli) 
1890-91 C98 fasti) 
1891-92 (99 fasli) 
1892-9.3 (1,300 fasli) 



Poppy. 



Acres. 
22,559 
25,449 
26,132 
21,847 
21,061 



Total Crn[i 
Area. 



827,393 
833,211 
S(i3,y93 
785,132 
785,748 



Total 
Cultivated 

Area. 



Acre.s. 

597,180 

594,011 

586,219 

582,563 

581,146 



( rops only. 



Per-centafje , Pir-tintage i Per-centage 
oil whole i.n Culti- ' on Eabi 

Crops. j vated An-a. Crop Area. 



.Vcie.s. 

370,199 

357,891 

354,419 

334,132 

332,266 



3-54 
3-25 

2-78 
2T,7 



3-77 

4-28 
4-45 
3*75 
3-62 



6-09 
7-11 
7-37 
7-53 
6-33 



Explanation of Variations. 

(1.) Reduction of cultivation was ordered in lS:i(), 
and was cHected by excluding cultivation unprofitable 
to the Department in general, by high caste tenants, in 
land not properly prepared or suited for poppy. 

(2.) A bad yea'r in poppy cultivation tends to reduce 
the area cultivated in the succeeding year. The last 
three years have all been poor. 

(^^ A bad year for other cultivation tends to raise 
the pop])y area in the succeeding year or harvest, e,;/., 
loss of se\ iral crops during the autumn Just jjassed has 



induced cultivators throughout the district to sow opium 
largely m excess of their engagements to make up for 
the loss sustained. 

(4.) Settlement operations lieiug in progress has 
induced landowners, as far as possible, to keep down 
the cultivation m their villages. A large iioppy area is 
a sign of rent-paying capacit\ . and ihev are unwilling 
that the area, should be up to averao-e whilst settlement 
measurements and inspection are iii pi-o£;ress. 

(5.) Variations as a rule affect only the inferior poppy 
cultivation by high caste tenants 
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STATEMENT B. 

SiATEStENT showing tke Land Eevbnue, Rent, and Value of Poppy in the Eab Baeeli Disteiot for the past 

Five Tears. 



Year. 


Land Revenue. 


Departmental 
Payments 
for Opium. 


Add Value 

of Seed at 

Rs. 10 per 

Acre. 


Total Value 
of Poppy. 


Proportion 
to Land 
Revenue. 


Proportion 
to Rent. 


Rental 
Demand. 


1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 


Rs. a. p. 
12,40,030 3 5 
12,43,731 14 5 
12,41.689 3 .5 
12,39,865 12 5 
12,44,709 13 5 


Rs. 
7,22,917 
10,90,503 
7,46,492 
5,74,696 
6,78,934 


Rs. 
2,25,590 
2,54,480 
2,61,320 
2,18,470 
2,00,620 


Es. 

9,48,507 

13,44,983 

10,07,812 

7,93,166 

8,79,554 


76-49 
108-14 
81-16 
63-97 
70-66 


30-99 
43-94 
32-82 
26-37 
29-06 


Rs. 

30,59,963 
30,60,553 
30,70,265 
30,11,644 
30,26,616 



Rbmaeks. 

(1.) Variations in area have been explained under 
Statement A. 

(2.) Variations in produce are due to tlie somewhat 
precarious nature of tlie poppy crop : — 

(a.) It is ruined by even a slight hailstorm which 
would not materially deteriorate other crops. 

(6.) It is sensitive to frost. 

(c.) It is particularly sensitive to rain. Over irriga- 
tion, or rain after irrigation, is very injurious. 



Kain whilst the poppy is in flower injures the crop 
by preventing full fertilisation ; rain while the 
poppy is being extracted wastes olT a large part of 
the yield of opium. 

(K.) The last three years have been particularly un- 
fortunate for poppy. 1889-90, the yield of which was 
considerably higher than in any other year above shown, 
was only, as compared with preceding years, an average 
one. 
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STATEMENT C. 
Giving figures regarding (Jpi0m Cultivation in certain typical Villages in the Rae Bareli Disteici. 





Total 
Culti- 
vated 
Area. 


Tenant 
Area. 


Number 

of 
Tenants. 


Average 
Ai-ea of 
Hold- 
ing. 


Number 

of 
Opium 
Tenants. 


Poi)p.V 
Area. 


Per-cent- 

age of 
Poppy on 
Culti- 
vated 
Area. 


Rental. 


Tenants' 
Rent-rate. 


Land 
Revenue. 


Estimate 
of Value 

oJ 
Produce. 


Value of Poppy Crops. 


Village. 


Opium 
Pay- 

., . ments. 


Seed. Total. 

1 '■" 


1. Jasauli 


Acres. 
152 


Acres, 
100 


32 


Acres. 
3 


23 


Acres. 
18 


11-84 


Rs. 

908 


Rs. a. p. 
9 12 


Rs. 
296 


Rs. 
3,866 


Rs. 
1,306 


Rs. 
190 


Rs. 

1,486 


3. Katra - 


. 1,017 


1,126 


187 


6 


176 


108 


10-61 


6,807 


6 


1,862 


27,221 


5,483 


1,161 


6,644 


3. Negohan 


163 


161 


56 


3 


45 


19 


12-41 


1,072 


7 1 7 


326 


4,927 


1,191 


221 


1,412 


1. Shukrullapur 


216 


160 


60 


2J 


48 


22 


10-23 


1,098 


6 13 


400 


6,512 


899 


310 


1,'209 


5. Mohanganj 


343 


348 


163 




71 


10 


5-63 


2,169 


6 3 8 


865 


7.976 


1,092 


480 


1,672 


6. Khanpur or 
Beerbhanpur. 


363 


463 


300 


li 


63 


46 


12-39 


3,987 


8 9 9 


668 


18,399 


856 


617 


1,372 


7» Besaia - 


650 


654 


410 


14 


101 


4(j 


7-07 


3,63-2 


6 8 10 


1,417 


14,986 


1.286 


792 


2,077 


8. Matilta 


3S2 


393 


Hi : 2i 


0-1 


03 


13-61 


2,885 


7 6 6 


1,000 


13,691 


1,621 


588 


2,169 


9. Beoli - 


484 


346 


i(;8 ; 3 


70 


17 


9-71 


2,933 


8 7 6 


1,125 


16,130 


1,000 


644 


1,644 


10. Easulpur 


1,272 


1,169 


260 i 4 


300 


163 


13-02 


7,376 


6 4 11 


2,240 


35,540 


4,738 


1,786 


6,624 
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(Handed in by Mrs. J. G. Hauseh.) 
The LuoKNOw Opium Shops, January 10th, 1894. 



The seven shops visited during the day were all 
about alike, from fi to 10 feet square. The floor 
of mud, some •! feut above the level of the road, 
all very dirty. The shoplveeper sat on a bit of mat 
with two or three packages of opium and a cash box 
beside him, also some bits of paper for wraping the 
opium as sold. 

In the first shop in Agha Mirki Deori were three men 
beside the shopkeeper, one of them particularly 
miserable as to clothing, health, and scarcely enough 
spirit to sit up. He held a Mahomedan rosary in his 
fingers which he dropped two or three times from sheer 
stupidity. Li\'es by beggiug, and uses one anna a day 
of opium when he can get so much money. The other 
women were middle-aged and very thin. 

Other purchasers came up, one of them a young man 



belonging to a Kawab's family- He receives Rs. 7 a 
month pension, looked most wretched and was obliged 
to rest his head on the platform while his opium was 
weighed out, then hastened away to use it. 

One man said he used daily one anna of opium and 
half pice of parched grain ; would rather have opium than 
food. All pronounced the habit very bad, and would 
be glad to be rid of it that they might expend the 
money for food. Said it was the fault of their parents 
who had given it to them in childhood. The shop- 
keeper said tbat as long as opium was sold it would be 
used, but it would be "sab log ko bahut faida" — a 
great benefit to the people if the shops were closed. He 
took pains to uncover his license board, which was 
covered for the time with a blanket. The license 
board is seen in all the shops. A boxwala, an itinerant 
notions vendor, who lived in the neighbourhood, came 
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tjuckno-w Shops. 



up witli his two children to see what we wished in snch 
a place. He and his children looked healthy and happy. 
He said he did not nse opium, not even gave it to his 
children; and his comfortable, cheerful appearance 
was in strong contrast to the miserable creatures 
about us. 

At second shop in Ahyagunj about a dozen men 
sitting in the shop, some eating parched grain, and 
some stirring their opium in small bowls preparatory to 
drinking. Many more buyers came up. One of them, 
a most miserable, middle-aged man, his clothing in 
rags, his countenance besotted. He spent two pice daily 
on opium. On being asked how his family lived, he 
said that he earned rupees two a month, spent one for 
opium, two iiunas for rent, and had 14 annas, or less 
than two pice a day to feed himself and daughter. He 
regretted the little food, but could not live without the 
opium. What must the daughter suffer, who had not 
even the efTeot of opium to dull the pangs of hunger. 
A cleanly dressed, grey haired old man, intelligent 
looking, but very thin, came up for his daily allowance 
of one anna of opium because it was his taqdir, fate, but 
the habit was no good, only very bad, entirely bad, an 
evil " Shaitani " — from the devil, and they would be 
much better off if they never had opium, but as a slave 
of the habit what could he do, who would cure him 'i 
He was greatly grieved at the increased cost. In the 
King's time, Wajid Ali Shah, which he lemembered, 
opium Avas four rupees a seer, and many used it. Now 
it is Es. 20 a seer, and very many more people use it ; this 
in reply ti) a direct question. On asking why it is so 
much dearer, the shopkeeper particularly, and others 
joining, explained, " tSarkar ke liye " for the Govern- 
ment, and also that since the smoking shops had been 
closed, the shopkeeper had been obliged to raise the 
price to meet the license. The old man said that it cost 
him an anna to produce the desired intoxication. If 
the Government prohibited the sale they then would 
suffer and thousands would die. 1 pointed to the eight 
or ten children standing around, and laughingly ask, 
"Would it not be better if such old opium slaves as 
" yourself should die, that these children may be 
" saved," to which with a laugh and shrug he 
answered, " Beshak," without doubt. By all the crowd, 
both in the shop and on the street, the custom of the 
mothers giving opium to their children was gi-eatly 
denounced, and yet saying, " W^liub could a poor woman 
" do with a crying baby." 

At two shops ill the Chauk, no customers, as it was 
the busiest time of the day. 

At a shop near entrance of Hosainabad only two men 
sitting in the shop, but an hour or more later, on 
returning I'rom Bais Manzil, there were eight or more 
buyers, mostly very miserable. One young man, com- 
fortably dressed, with an intelligent face, Ijut showing 
the eti'eot of opium, on being asked why he Innk it, 
answered, "'Nasha" — drunkenness. He was smoking 
a hukka, and between whifl's stirring thi' o|iium with 
water in a bowl. A miserable bhisti — water carrier, — 
with wretchedest rags for covering was sitting on the 
ground in front of the shop devouring a half pice worth 
of parched grain. Our coachman who had been ^vaiting 
for us outside the Unls Manzil, has just seen this waier- 
oarrier buy se^cn pice of opium and a half pice (jf corn. 
The ])eo])le about said this w.ts his daily custom, and 
his appearance was ample evidence of truth. He was 
too eager ovei- the corn, and Ion besotted to tell whnl- 
bis family had tn -al . An old woman cmiie alonn- 
carrying a hukka and cnnl stand, such as is n^■e(l in 
selling smukes tn passers-by. This w;is her means of 
livelihood. Her ffowing rags were miserable, and her 
countenance haggard. .She bought her daily allowance 
of four pice of opium. Her veil and the gi'eat folds of 
tier divided skirt were burned in dozens of places. The 
bystanders said that she was usually so stupid from 
opium that she was constantly dropping the lighted 
coals on her dress, to which statement she assented. 
Some blamed their mothers for giving them the habit, 
others began for illness, and could leave oif if they 



would, and gladly go to a hospital where they could be 
assured of cure. 

In the Kais Manzil, a sort of refuge for the aged 
members of the former nolile families, we first met two 
old women, mother and daughter, the latter a grey- 
haired woman. They live on a small pension granted 
the mother. One of them takes a pice of opium in four 
days, and greatly regretted the habit, because of the 
e.xpense. It was began on the doctor's order for sick- 
ness. They would do anything to be free from the bad 
habit, but could not give it up without some medicine 
to carry over the illness that would result from stoppage. 
It is verjr hard for Bvxro]ieans to realise that a quarter 
of pice daily can be any ajipreciable loss in supplying 
food, but these two women expressed their loss empha- 
tically, wailing that they had only the feeble mother's 
jiension to live on, with "' no one to take them by hand 

or loot, only in God is our hope." When it is possible 
Ibr a person to maintain existence on ii pice a day, a 
quarter of a pice even counts. 

At another house in Rais jNIaiizil lives an old opium- 
eater, aged about 60, with his wife. They receive Es. 5 
a month, and he spends Es. 1. for opium. He began 
using opium shortly after the Mutiny. He had just 
had his dose of o])iiim and was finishing his noonday 
meal, so his eyes were bright and he at his best, and 
talked a, great deal. He pointed to his worn poor 
clothing, to the wretched tatters and rajgs which served 
for bedding, to the misery of the damji ]ilaoe where he, 
who had once been a man of means and influence, was 
obliged to live, and all oa account of his opium habit. 
He would gladly leave it off if any medicine could be 
given which would cure him. If he lessened his dose to 
any extent, or did without, in two or three days dysentery 
would set in, and jirobably death. He complained 
gi-eatly that he could afford but one meal a day for 
himself and wife, he was heavily in debt, and could not 
work either with opium, or without it. 

bhop in Aminabad. eight or ten people sitting in the 
sho]), among them t\vo women. Many came to buy ; 
those in the shop mostly too stupid to talk. (Jne or two 
talked, saying tlaat opium was only a harm. On askino- 
how some of the most miserable buyers got money, the 
reiily was by begging. Many go out at night to beg as 
they are quite sleepless, and during the day too duU 
with ojiium. 

Another shop in Aminabad full ef men aittino', some 
evidently having taken their dose, others jireparingit in 
a little bowl. Crowds -srere coming and going. I have 
often passed this shop and wonderedwhat the people were 
so eager about as they stood in f rcmt. One rather young 
man of most haggard a]i])earance,came U]i and offered his 
]iice, then was obliged to sit on the ground until his 
opium was weighed. A bright young man who belonged 
to the neighbourhood and knew thoi)eoi)le began telling 
about them. I asked him how the wretch at our feet 
was ever able to get money for ojiium. The reply was 
he never works, his sister dances and earns the money 
for both, giving her brother two annas a day for opium. 
Another buyer belonged to a class of Brahmin priests 
and gets his money by begging, others were night 
beggars. One very pretty, well-dressed girl of eight 
or nine ca.me into the miserable crowd to buy for some- 
one in the house. A mother cami> to buy for her baby, 
and a father for his baby, carried by .an elder boy that 
already liKiked a physical wreck, an elderly man from 
Hais Manzil for opium which his wife would have 
for her baliy ; and many others of all shades of 
misery. 

In conversation later with a ciunpaiiy of Mahome- 
dans, men who are much interested in the daily news 
of their country, they said, "We know that there are 
" many people who care for our good, but the Govern- 
ment cares only for the revenue and not for the 
' pec. pie." 



January 11 th, 1.S94. 



.Tennette G. Hausee. 
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(Handed in by Mr. T. Gobdon Walker, Commissioner of Excise in the Punjab.) 
Memokandtjm on the System of Excise on Opium in the Punjab, with Details of Consumption, 4c. 



' Arp. IX. 
Punjab Excise, 



Opium Supply. 

The system of excise with regard to opium which is 
, , . , in force in the Punjab differs (at least 

80 lar as the matter of sujiply is con- 
cerned) a good deal from that in other provinces. The 
main feature of the Punjab system projjer is that the 
production of the drug is subject, until it comes into 
the hands of the licensed vendors, to taxation in the 
shape of an acreage duty on poppy cultivation only. 
The cultivation of the poppy is controlled, but there is 
no interference with the manufacture of the drug. The 
rest of the taxation is taken in the form of license fees 
payable by the dealers. 

The above may be accepted as describing the original, 
and what is still the principal, 
enumemted.""'''' °' ^"'^'^''' feature of the system. But it 
has been somewhat obscured and 
the system a good deal complicated by developments 
intended to meet certain special circumstances. lu 
the matter of supply (1) the produce of our own districts 
has been for long supplemented by (2) opium produced 
in the territories of the Kashmir State and in the petty 
Hill States under the political control of the Punjab 
Government, and (3) opium imported from foreign 
territory beyond the Indus to the west. Opium from 
these two latter sources is practically treated as if it 
had been produced in the province, or rather it is 
more favourably treated, because it pays no acreage 
duty. I may here mentioji. that proposals were made 
two years ago and are still under the consideration of 
higher autliority for levying an import duty on (2). 
The supply of (3) is very small. The other sources 
of licit supply are (4) Malwa opium, of which the 
import by dealers is allowed to a defined extent on 
payment of a reduced duty at the Ajmere scales ; and 
(5) a comparatively limited quantity of excise opium 
is supplied by the Bengal Government for issue to 
licensed vendors. There has, besides the above, been 
till within the last three or four years, a very con- 
siderable illicit import of opium from Nepal and 
Malwa. 

3. These various sources of supply will be examined 
in detail ; but I may first give 
Opium -from KashirJr, &c. tjjg following explanation with 
treated as liome-groivn. - ". ^„ 

regard to opium trom sources 

(2) and (3) enumerated above. The definition of Punjab- 
grown opium in the existing rules [1 (xiii)] is to this 
effect : — " Punjab-grown opium means (1) opium 
" manufactured from the i^oppy plant grown in those 
" parts of the Punjab in which the cultivation of the 
" plant is permitted, and (2) opium manufactured 
" from the poppy plant grown in Kashmir or in any 
" Native State under the political control of the 
" Punjab Government, except the States of Bahawalpur 
" and Loharu, the Bahawal, Kanti Narnaul, Kanaundh, 
" and Dadri parganas of the Nabha, Patiala, and Jind 
" States, and the Nhhar villages of the Dujana, States." 
The reason for these exceptions is that the tracts 
enumerated adjoin directly the tei-ritory of the Kaj- 
putana States without the intei-vention of Punjab 
districts. Eule 26 provides that "Punjab grown opium 
' . . . may be imported by licensed vendors 
' . . farmers and holders of licenses for whole- 
' sale vend . . from Kashmir and from all 

' native States or parts of native States under the 
' political control of the Punjab Go^-ernment, excepting 
' the States of Bahawalpur, &c. " (as above). 

Again, under Rule 25 (iii) " opium produced in 
" foreign territory situated to the west of the Indus 
" may be imported by licensed vendors 
" and farmers and holders of . . . licenses for 
" wholesale vend . . . after they have procured 
" from the Deputy Commissioner of the district in 
" which they are licensed to sell opium a written 
" permit authorising such import." The result of the 
arrangements described in the above definition and in 
the rules quoted is that opium from sources (2) and (3) 



comes into our districts free of duty and becomes, at 
all events so far as our system of excise is concerned, 
undistinguishablo from (1). With regard to (2) at least 
it may be said that opium from this source is part of the 
home-grown supply. 

4. Another point which I may mention is that the 
opium falling under heads (11, 

sup^lj. «1p?;red^o"?.SJrab f )> ^^^^ (^l is not all retained 
native States. tor consumption in ourdistricts. 

A very considerable portion of 
it finds its way through any districts into the territories 
of the native States under the political control of the 
Punjab Government which are situated in the plains. 
This transport is specially provided for by the Provincial 
rules. 



Cultivation of the Poppy and Pkoduction of Opium 
and Poppy-heads in Punjab Disikicts. 



S.vstem under which tlie 
cultivatiun o£ the poppy is 
regulated. 

• Delhi, Gui'Kiion Rohtak, 
Hissar, the greater part ot 
Karnal and part of Ferozepore. 



5. The cultivation of the poppy is permitted (under a 
license taken out free of charge 
for each crop) throughout the 
Punjab, except in the district 
and parts of districts noted in 
the margin* (the old " Delhi 
territory"), in which it has 
for long been prohibited. The 

total area under poppy cultivation has usually been 
from 12,000 to 1.5,000 acres ; but there are really only 
five opium-producing districts, viz., Umballa, Simla, 
Kangra, Shahpur, and Dera Ghazi Khan. In the 
remaining districts in which the plant is grown opium 
is either not extracted, or if it is extracted, only a 
small quantity of the drug becomes available for sale 
by licensed vendors, the rest being surreptitiously 
disposed of; and the produce is consumed in the shape 
of poppy-heads (post), either illicitly or after passing 
through the hands of licensed vendors. The cultivator 
may either dispose of his poppy crop standing to 
license holders, or extract the opium himself, and 
dispose of this or of the produce in the shape of poppy- 
heads to licensed wholesale or letail vendors ; but 
consumption of home produce is now a punishable 
ofi'ence. The home-grown supply of opium has, accord- 
ing to the estimates, varied from 1,200 to 2,000 maunds 
23er annum according to the season ; and the whole 
consumption of post or poppy-heads, the sale of which 
is covered by the same licenses as that of o|)ium, is 
met from the area under poppy in British districts and 
adjoining native States. The cultivation of the poppy 
was subject to an acreage duty at the rate of Bs. 2 per 
acre throughout the province from 1860, when this 
system was first introduced up to 1889. Under the 
present rules (1889) power has Ijeen taken to enhance 
this duty up to Us. 8 an acre ; and in view of the illicit 
practices prevailing in connexion with the cultivation 
of the crop, the duty has been I'aised to Re. 4 an acre 
(or Rs. 1 for every quarter of an acre or fraction 
thereof) in 21 districts ; while in the five upium-pro- 
ducing districts (and in Gujrat, as to which see para- 
graph 9) it still remains at Es. 2 an acre. 

6. Thus in six districts popjjy cultivation is allowed 

at the old duty of Es. 2 an 
Opiura-produeirg districts. ^^^^ ,g ^^^^^ f^^, ^^.^^^ quarter 

of an acre or smaller area). In four entire districts 
and parts of two others it is entirely prohibited. In 
the rest of the province the acreage duty has been 
enhanced by Punjab Government Notifications, No. lOOS, 
dated 20th May 1889, and No. 745, dated 8th April 1891, 
to the rate of Es. 4 an acre (Re. 1 for every quarter of 
an acre or smaller area). Dealing with the first of 
these groups, the following details of area and pi oduce 
during the last 10 years may be given : — 
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1883-84. 


1884-85. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


DistMt. 


Area in 
Acres. 


Produce of 
Opium in 
Maunde. 

794 
479 
250 
107 

12 

16 


Area in 
Acres. 

2,720 

3,621 

1,651 

803 

247 

442 


I'roduce of 
Opium in 
Maunds. 

476 
489 
224 
100 

19 

20 


Area in 
Acres. 

2,737 

3,127 

1,326 

428 

188 

229 


Produce of 
Opium in 
Maunds. 

479 
425 
117 

51 

14 

28 


Arr-!, in ' Produoe of 
'^"'"'- : Maunds. 


Area in 
Acres. 


Produce of 
Opium in 
Maunds. 


Umballa 

Shahpufr 

Kangra 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

Simla 

Gujrat 


4,635 

2,872 

1,843 

760 

295 

385 


3,174 

2,173 

1,419 

314 

320 

159 


574 

350 

173 

40 

17 

7 


3,598 

2,077 

1,538 

497 

222 

132 


630 

330 

160 

75 

IS 

7 


Total 


10,690 


1,658 


9,484 


1,328 


8,035 


1,114 


7,559 


1,161 


8,064 


1,217 



District. 



Umballa 

Shahpur 

Kangra 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

Simla 

Gujrat 

Total 



1888-89. 



Area Produce of 
in ' Opium in 
Acres. Maunds. 



1889-90. 



Area I'roilureof 
in ! Opium in 
Acres. I Maunds. 



4,026 


632 


4,916 


3,151 


473 


4,005 


1,946 


247 


1,662 


689 ^ 


110 


749 


247 


32 


261 


237 


12 


235 


10,296 


1,506 


11,828 



858 
840 
236 
110 
19 
12 



2,075 



1890-91. 



1891-92. 



Area 

in 
Acres. 



3,223 

3,535 

1,773 

.521 

253 

158 



9,463 



Produce of 


Ai-ea 


Opium in 


m 


Maunds. 


Acres. 



1892-93. 



Produce of I Area 
Opium in in 
Maunds. i Acres. 



_ [ Average 
I Produce 



Produce of per Acre in 
Opium in Seers. 
Maunds. , 



712 
707 
232 
100 
21 
5 



1,777 



3,599 

3,946 

2,001 

617 

255 

141 



10,559 



941 

779 

209 

95 

24 
6 



2,054 



3,316 
3,213 

1,294 

509 

182 

85 

8,599 



508 i 


6 


642 1 


8 


96 


3 


70 


5 



1,327 



Uisliici in which the poppy is 7, "W"ith regard to the 21 districts in which the acreage duty has been enhanced, the 
grown but no opmm produced, following figures show the total area in acres under the crop in caoh of the past 10 
years : — 



1 88.3-84. 


1884-85. 
3,625 


1885-86. 
3,208 


1886-87. 
4,123 


1SS7-8S. 
4,023 


1888-89. 
5,195 


1889-90. 
2,630 


1890-91. 

2,578 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


5,028 


2,084 


1,258 



In the last Excise Eeport I described the state of 
affairs with regard to poppy cultivatioi\ in those districts 
as follows : — " Even allowing for the fact that the 
" season last year was unfavourable, it seems to me a 
'■ fair conchision that the measures already taken have 
" led to the reduction of this area within very limited 
" dimensions; and I should not be stirprised if tbLTc 
" was a fiircher contraction. Two or three years hence 
" it will be possible to speak with greater certainty nn 
" this point; and in the meantime I am not prepared 
" to recommend the virtual prohibition of cultivation 
" by a further enhancement of the acreage duty. It 
" would be a mistake. 1 think, to take immediate action 
" in this direction. The more gradually such a change 
" is introduced the less likely is it to be felt and 
" regarded as a grievance." 

In several of these districts the area under the <rop is 
really nominal. The details forl892-93 arc as follows : — 



No. 



3 

4 

5 

i; 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 



Name of District. 



Liiliorc 
.Inllunder 
Auultsar 
lloshiari)ur 

•,SiaIl<ot 

■ ll:r/,;ira 
( i njraiJA\ n];i 
>!ui'i1C'.)i\irr'y 
( iurdas|Mir 
Kiiwiiipindi 

K'T'lZCpOIC 

.Iliclum 

iM.H,ll:ili 



Aiea in 

Acres under 

Poppy. 



346 

275 

1(12 

S7 

81 

(;6 

51 
41 

40 
29 

28 
27 







Area in 


No. 


N anie of District. 


Acres under 
Poppy. 


14 


Ludliiana 


21 


l.j 


Peshawar 


17 


16 


Jhang 


9 


17 


Panuu 


5 


18 


Karnal 


3 


19 


IMuzaffurduir 


Q 


20 


Kohiit 


1 


21 


Dera Ismail Khan 


1 



No uni!oriui(,\ w 
rr^^iinl to liiiiirt'^ 
prorUn-u liiul price 
itouiu-Ln-dwii opium. 



The total out-turn from the area under imppy in these 
21 districts was in 1892-'.t" shown as 13 maunds. How 
much wa.r illicitly consumed it is impossible to say. 

8. It may here be observed once for all with regard 
to figures nl' produce that Tt is 
a consequence nf lliu la-ovincial 
systi'iii not involving any direct 
interference with the manufacture 
of the drug, or any direct taxation 
on Hi, Ihaf Micrr is no standard of quality, so that in 
doabng wilh (|ucstiiHis uf oiit-lurn, prior. &c. it is 
practically iiu possible t(j givo any accurate information. 
Thus in the Unil)alla disLrict tlie wholesale | irioc ul' opium 
Iiiht yyur was said in \,v Us. ? a scr. But of ev.ry ser 
puvcliasedby the liceiis«heuil.,rs from tho (jroduoers at 
this in-ice 30 or Id j.er ruut. is made up of imiiurities, 
while there is a oousiderablo loss of weight by 
di\ age ; so that by the tim.j it is refined and ready 
for sale to the consumers it has cost Rs. 12 or 
Bs. 13 a sor. 
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Question of poppy 
cultivation in the ("ill 
districtb m wliieli it is 
subject to an L-nhanced 
acreajfe duty. 

Amritsar, Sialkot, 



0. In dealing witli the questions of i)0|)pj cultivation 
and the manufacture of opium it 

Importance of (he [^ necessary to keeii the group of 
ciassiflcaLion of districts j- j • j. j ij. 'xi. ■ i c 

described nl«i\ e. districts dealt ^vith m jiaragraph o 

entirely distinct from those dealt 
with in pai'agraph 7. In the latter wu are really pro- 
ceeding in the direction of imijosing a prohibitive 
acreage duty, while in the former things h:i,ve been 
allowed to remain as they have been from the first. 
The figures given in paragraph 6 will show that the 
greater part of the home-grown supply comes from the 
two districts of Umballa and Shahpur. A considerable 
quantity is produced in the Kuln sub-division of the 
Kangra district and in the Eajanpur sub-division of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. The area under the crop and the 
out-turn of Simla are considerable only with reference 
to the small total area of that district (the total jjopula- 
tion is 44,642) ; while it has practically been decided to 
treat G-ujrat like the other districts mentioned in 
paragraph 7. v 

10. With regard to the 21 districts in which cultiva- 
tion is permitted subject to the 
payment of an enhanced duty, it 
will be obsei'ved that the area is 
made up principally by the central 
districts of the province (Lahore, 
.Julluudur, Hoshiarpur). In an 
Appendix (II.) I have given a brief historical account 
of the growth of the jjresent system. Here it will be 
sufficient to state that until quite recently it had been 
the custom, from time immemorial, we may say, for 
the agricultural population of these districts to grow 
patches of poppy for tlie purpose of supplying what was 
required for their o\vn consumption and that of their 
friends in the form either of opium or of poppy-heads. 
On such consumption there was, under native rule, no 
taxation at all, while there was no sort of restriction on 
the cultivation of the crop. Since annexation in 1849 
the only direct taxation has been in the form of a light 
acreage duty. Moreover, although it was not contem- 
plated that such a practice should be recognised, the 
criminal courts of the province held that under the 
Provincial Opium Rules in force uiJ to 1889 consumji- 
tion of his produce by a gro^\ er was not an offence. 
The existing opium rules which came into force in 1889 
contained two important provisions, (1) distinctly for- 
bidding the consumption by a grower of his produce, 
and making such consumption expressly an offence, and 
(2) giving the Local Government power to enhance the 
acreage duty up to a maximum rate of Es. 8 an acre. 
The object of this latter provision was " to meet the 
" case of those districts in which, although there is a 
" large area under poppy cultivation, the produce of 
" the crop is consumed by the growers or otherwise 
" surreptitiously disposed of principally in the form of 
" post or poppy-heads." Since the new rules were 
passed in 1889 the acreage duty has been enhanced to 
EiS. 4 an acre (or as any area less than a quarter acre 
pays the full duty foi' a quarter really to something 
over Rs. 5) with results, so far as the area under the 
crop is concerned, which have been already described 
in paragraph 7. It seems not at all unlikely that the 
cultivation of the poppy will, with the duty at the 
present rate of Rs. 4 an acre, be practically abandoned 
as unprofitable. In considering the question of poppy 
cultivation in these districts the circumstances referred 
to above must be kept in mind that the agricultural 
population aiFected (which is largely composed of Sikhs) 
have been for a very long time accustomed to grow the 
crop, and that they would certainly resent actual pro- 
hibition. The plan of " taxing out " the cultivation 
appears to me to be a very safe way of dealing with the 
matter, because it is gradual in its operation and at all 
events appears to leave an option. It is too early to 
speak with certainty ; but (see the figures in paragraph 
7) it seems very probable that the result of enhancing 
the acreage duty up to half the maximum limit will be 
to leave a very small portion of the cultivation remain- 
ing a few years hence. The necessity for proceeding 
gradually in such a matter in the Punjab at _ least, 
and of avoiding sudden change where the prejudices of 
a population like that of our Sikh districts are involved 
'will, I think, be apparent. With regard to the last few 
districts in tl^e list at the end of paragraph 7, these 
might at any time be included in the list of districts in 
which cultivation is prohibited if it is considered that 
anything will be gained by doing so. As to the others, 
I think it will be safest to respect the objection noticed, 
although it may appear sentimental, and to avoid the 
Eippearanco of giving offence. 



11 . The object of this memorandum is to give an 
account of the existing arrange- 

.omeopiunTiproS ^^^f l"",.^^^ ^^""^^h '^'^'^ t^i^ 
districts. ctetailecl discussion with regard to 

possible improvements in those 
arrangements would be out of place here. It may, 
however, be mentioned that many years ago experi- 
ments were made with a view to seeing whether it would 
be possible to introduce the Bengal system of a Govern- 
ment monopoly. The result was at once to enow that 
that system could not be worked in tlie PLinjab. 
A part from other considerations affecting the questions, 
and they are very many, it may be noticed that the 
whole business is on much too small a scale to make it 
possible to work a monopoly profitably, while the areas 
producing opium are far apart from each other. One 
peculiar fact about the Punjab opium that may be 
mentioned in this connexion is its comparatively very 
high cost of production. A grower or manufacturer of 
opium in the Punjab could not sell his ]iroduce profit- 
ably at a lower price than Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 a ser, taking 
the standard of quality of Government excise opium. 
Good Shahpur opium (Kachkara) ivill usually fetch 
this price. It is this fact that accounts for the result 
that Malwa opium with a duty of Rs. 3 a ser can com- 
pete with the home-grown drug, and in many districts 
actually undersells it. Even excise opium, of which 
the cost price on issue from the factory is Rs. 7-4 
would probably at a wholesale price of 'Rs. 12 (or perr 
haps even Rs. 13) compete successfully with that 
produced in the Punjab. 

Another circumstance that may be referred to is the 
comparative importance of the poppy crop to the agri- 
cultural population of the tracts in which it in grown. 
It may in a sense be said to be their most important 
crop, because, although the area under popi)y in a 
holding is usually very small, the produce is so valuable 
(Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 an acre) and can be converted into 
cash more readily than any other form of agricultural 
produce. It supplies in most cases the cash required 
to pay the Government revenue demand, with some- 
thing over for the expenses of the grower. As an 
instance of the importance of the crop, the following 
may be given. In 1889 a recommendation was made 
by the Local Government to have the prohibition 
against cultivation which had been (really by mistake^ 
extended to a portion of the Karnal district removed, 
because it was found that the withdrawal of the per- 
mission had seriously affected the prosperity of the 
tract (see letter, No. 331, dated 11th February 1889, from 
the Punjab Government to the Government of India). 

It is certain that if any attempt were made to enhance 
the acreage duty in the opium-growing districts the 
burden of the taxation would fall on the people who are 
least able to bear it, i.e., the cultivators ; and no steps 
in this direction have ever, so far as I am aware, been 
contemplated. No plan has so far been devised of 
imposing a direct duty on the drug produced in the 
districts under reference, all the taxation being taken 
in the form of a low acreage duty and of license fees, 
the incidence of the latter being, as will be seen further 
on very high. 

12. The only other general facts with regard to the 

cultivation of the poppy and 

Producers sell their opium ^^j^g manufacture of opium 

direct to licensed vendors. j.i j. -j. „ ^ i. 

^^^^ ^j. gggjjjj, necessary to 

mention here are that the cultivator either extracts the 
opium himself or sells the standing crop to a middle- 
man. The cultivator or middleman can only sell his 
produce to a licensed (wholesale or retail) vendor, and 
this is the way that it comes into the market. 



App. IX, 
Punjab Excise. 



Opium from Kashmie and the Hill States and from 
Foreign Teekitoby to the West of the Indus. 

13. There is a large import of opium produced in 
Kashmir territory (Jammu) and 
Opium imported from the Hill States under the political 
Kashmir and the Hill control of the Punjab Govern- 
^^rotthelSs. "" ment. This is favourably treated 
in the matter of taxation even in 
comparison with the supply of the drug manufactured 
in our own districts, for it is not subject to an acreage 
tax and jiays no import duty on entering our territory. 
As already stated, proposals were submitted to Govern- 
ment in 1891 (by Jyir. R. M. Dane, Officiating Com- 
missioner of Excise) for imposing an import duty on 
this opium. Mr. Dane collected and submitted the 
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following statistics uf imi:oi't from this source during 
tlie five years 1S85-90 : — 



Native .states 
Ironi whu'-h 
Imiiorletl. 



Kiiiihmir 

Chamba - 

.ManLli 

Suki't 

Nahan - 

Bampur Baslmhr 

Theog 

Balsan 

■lubbal 

Other Hill States 
of Simla. 

Ivalsia 



Quantity Imported in Maumls 
18SS-80. lS,si;-H7. 1887-88. lS88-8il. 



Total 



7(1 

ai 

■M 
5 

lO.J 
fifl 
D'J 
11 
11 

140 



106 



173 
1 
1 



3.'! — 

113 .-.I 

8 1 

13 0.-, 

11 ! .[» 



13,) 

1 

!1 

.3 

31 

IIBI 

S.J 

12 

St 



113 

1 

10 



.38 

2M. 

78 

171 
30 



Mr. Dane, in Ms rcjiort observed " the opium grown in 
" these States is classed at ])resent as Punjab-groAvii, 
" aud there are, therefore, no statistics available to show 
" what becomes of it as distinguished from the local 
" produce when it jjasses into our districts." It will 
be seen that the quantity of opium coming in from this 
source is very considerable. Bampur (Bashahr), Theog, 
Balsan, and Jnbbal are -very ]ietty States, under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner, Simla. In the.sc. 
at all events, and, so far as I am aware, in Kashmir, 
there is absolutely no restriction on cultivation or ]iro- 
duction. The produce of the four small states mentioned 
just above and of the other Simla Hill States passes 
thrjugh Simla, a large ])roi)ortion of it going direct to 
Patiala and the other native States in the ])lains ,- and 
the remainder, in the first instance at least, to our 
districts. 

With regard to opinm coming from independent 
territory west of the Indus, it is sufficient lo s;iy that 
there is an occasional consignment of the drug brought 
in from Kabul. Statistics recently collected show that 
the e.xtent of this during the 16 years 1869-85 was 86 
maunds, of which 60 mauuds, however, came in during 
the single year 1882-8y. As a rule the import does 
not exceed 2 or 3 maunds per annum, aud in laany 
years there is no import at all. 



Malwa and Excise Opium. 

14. The question of tlie import of Malwa opium into 
the Punjab has always been con- 
sidered by the Provincial Govern- 
ment as of very great importance. 
The home-grown supply has from the first been insuf- 
ficient for requirements of the ]irovince (incUiding the 
native States in the plains), and in addition to the opium 
coming from the sources referred to in the preceding 
paragra]jh there was a large imjiort from the Bajputana 
States (Malwa) and Nepal. U]) to 1880 this was subject 
to no duty. From that year the licit supply from Nepal 
"was cut off entirely. I'he policy with regard to the con- 
ditions under which the import of Malwa opium since 
1880 should be piermitted may be said to have varied a 
good deal apparently, according as the views of the 
Supreme or of the Local Government have ))revailed. 
There has always been a strong demand for this drug in 
our cis-Sutlej (i.e , south and west of the Sutlej) districts, 
and specially Ludhiana and Ferozepore, and in the terri- 
tories of the Phulkhian States adjoining. Up to the 
passing of the Opium Act, 1878, and tin: framing of rules 
under that Act by the Local Government in 1880 (Punjab 
Government Notification , No. 2, dated 3rd Januai y 1880), 
Malwa opium appears to have come into the province 
very much as Kashmir, &c. opium now does. No. 32 of 
the rules published with the above Notification, ho«'ever, 
provided that a licensed vendor imjiorting Malwa opium 
must pay to Ihe opium agent at Indoro or Ajmero 
"the duty for the time being leviable on Malwa 
" opium imported into the Punjab.'' In submitting 
the Excise Report of the year 1880-81, Sir James 
Lyall (as Financial Commissioner, Punjab, made cer- 
tain remarks on the effect of the change introduced. 



History of the treat- 
ment of Ttlalwa opium. 



The attention of Deputy Commissiouers had been drawn 
to the rule quoted above, " and especially to that part 
" of it which subjected the importation of Malwa 
" opium to a heavy duty " (the full duty of Rs. 700 per 
chest, or lis. 10 a ser), while '• the tonji Malwa opium 
" had been interj^reted as including opium grown in 
" all States belonging to the liajputana Agency" 
(paragraph 22 of the Report). The result of the change 
was a general dislocation of the provincial arrange- 
ments. " The Financial Commissioner still thought 
" that the best solution of the difficulty lay in the 
" import of a limited quantity of Malwa opium into 
' the Punjab at re uced rates of duty." This view was 
accepted for the time, and " the annual import of 1,200 
" maunds of Malwa opium from tlie ludoreand Ajmere 
" Agencies on payment of one quarter of the full duty " 
was agreed to (paragraph 12 of Government Review of 
the Excise Report for 1881-y2). From the financial 
year 1885-36, however, this policy w.as reversed; and 
the privileged treatment of Malwa opium coming into 
the Punjab was withdrasvn. During the thi'ee years 
1885-1888 this source of supply was practically stopped 
by the imposition of the full duty of Rs. 700 a chest, 
and the licit importation ceased, while a great stimulus 
was given to smtiggling, and with effect from 1st April 
1888 it was found necessary to revert to the old arrange- 
ment.^ A reference to a map of tho province will explain 
our difficulties in connexion with this matter. Not only 
is there a long straggling frontier adjoining the Bajpu- 
tana States, Alwar and Bharatpur, which it is practically 
impossible to guard efiiciently, but we have inside the 
l)rovince the territories of Patiala and the other Phulkian 
Chiefs inextricably mixed up with our own. It has 
always^ been the recognised policy of Government to 
avoid interference in all matters of detail connected 
with the internal administration of these States, so that 
when an illicit consignment of opium was safely across 
a few intervening miles of our territory and into that of 
one of the protected States, it was beyond our reach. 
Although we might ask for and obtain the promise of 
their co-operation in the direction of checking the 
illicit trade, the State authorities had really no interest 
in keeping it out, even if they did not actually connive 
at its introduction. Once inside their territories it was 
liractically impossible tokee]i it out of our own districts. 
Sir James Lyall, in the Excise Administration Report 
of 1880-81, from which I have already quoted, observed 
"to check smuggling direct from Rajputana into the 
Punjab will be difficult, while to stop smuggling 
through native States dependent on the Punjab 
" Government will be imj.ossible.'' Some idea of the 
extent of the illicit trade in Malwa opium duriutr the 
])eriod of ])ractical prohibition may be formed Irom 
the occasional seizures of contraband consignments. 
Thus the Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon°in 1886 
made a seizure of upwards of 1-10 maunds of Malwa 
opium, of which the avowed destinations were in Patiala 
and Jind territory. 

15. It is quite certain that the full duty on Malwa 
E.xistinK arranKement.s Opil^ni ( Rs. 700 a chest, or Rs. 10 
with regard to :Mal\va a ser) is prohibitive for the 
°'""™- Punjab. This fact has now been 

recognised, and the policy has (I hope I may say per- 
manently) been accepted of allowing its imjjort at such 
a reduced duty as to jiut it on something of an equality 
with the home-grown drug. When Government aban- 
doned m 1888 the experiment of keeping i,ut Malwa 
opium, it supplemented the change with a very im- 
portant measure. It recognised that the cis-Sntlej 
native States were under the same necessity as ourselves 
in the matter of obtaining a supply of Mabva opium ; 
and provision was made for this, the duty realised on 
the opium being credited to the native States importing 
it. The existing rules (passed in 1889) provide for the 
im])ort through the scales at Ajmere, where the duty is 
levied, of opium for the Punjab districts and the native 
States at a reduced duty. Rule 28 is as follows :— "So 
" many maunds of Malwa opium as the Government of 
" India may determine may 1h' yearly imported into 
" the Punjab on payment of a duty, he'i em-after called 
'I the reduced duty^ of such amount per chest of 140J lbs., 
" nr half cticst of 70^ lbs., as may from time to time be 
fixed by the Government of fndia and notified in the 
" 'Gazette of India.' Such opium, after deduction of 
" the amount which the Local Government may reserve 
" for import into the native States under the political 
" control of itself, will be allotted annually by the 
" Pmaiioial Commissioner to the ^arious districts of 
" the Punjab." The reduced duty has been fixed at 
Es. 210 per chest (Rs. 3 per ser) ; and the maximum for 
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import into the province is, during the current year, 
for import into our districts 400 chests (701 maunds), 
for import into the native States, 150 chests (263 
maunds). 

16. The history of the policy of .Government in regard 

Tj, ■ ■ to excise opium is also a varied one ; 

Excise opium. -u j. 44. „ 1 . ' 

but It seems scarcely necessary in 

view of the relative importance of the two subjects to 
follow it in the detail in which Malwa opium has been 
dealt with. The following description will therefore 
perhaps suflSoe. It was apparently supposed that when 
the import of Malwa opium, except at the full duty, 
was stopped in 1885, it would be possible to substitute, 
to some extent at least, excise opium for it in con- 
sumption. But there was never any great readiness on 
the part of the Bengal Government to furnish the 
required supply, and the price at which it was offered 
to Vendors was too high to bring it into the market. 
The real cause of the inability of the Punjab vendors to 
pay as much (wholesale price) for excise opium as those 
in the North-western Provinces did not, strangely 
enough, occur to anyone, viz., that under the provincial 
system, as established the incidence of taxation in the 
shape of license fees was so much higher in the Paniab 
than in the North-western Provinces. If the Punjab 
vendor who paid Rs. 5 in license fees was charged even 
as low a price as Rs. 12 a ser for excise opium, he would 
be contributing as much to the revenue (though he might 
not seem to be doing so) as the North-western Provinces 
vendor who paid Rs. 16 per ser for his opium and Rs. 2 
in license fees. Unfortunately attention was only 
directed to the wholesale price charged for opium. 
This is a matter to which I shall have to revert later on. 
A supply of Malwa opium manufactured at the Ghazipur 
factory was for some years furnished to the Local 
Government at a price of Rs. 10-8. a ser, the opium 
being issued from the treasuries to retail vendors at the 
price (usually) of Rs. 15 a ser. The consumption of this 
opium may be said to have been practically confined to 
the districts south and east of the Sntlej. The manu- 
facture of Malwa opium at the Ghazipur factory has now 
ceased, but under arrangements made with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in November 1889, 200 maunds of 
Benares opium manufactured at Ghazipur are supplied 
at a cost of Rs. 7-4. a ser, plus freight from Ghazi- 
pur to the Punjab. This opium is issued to licensed 
vendors in the districts of the old Delhi division at 
Rs. 15 a ser, and a limited quantity has been sold at a 
somewhat reduced price in a few other districts. It 
should be explained that it was at first (through a mis- 
apprehension, I think) considered necessary to manu- 
facture a special preparation of the Malwa drug for 
consumption in the Punjab, but this, like other details 
of the past, is really of no practical importance. Under 
the existing arra.ugement, then, which has been in force 
since 1889, the Bengal Government supply tliat of the 
Punjab with ordinary excise opium up to a limit of 200 
maunds per annum at the usual factory price of 
Rs. 7— 4i. a ser. This limit of 200 maunds has so far 
been found more than saflficient for the requirements of 
the province. In the districts of the old Delhi division 
(Delhi, Rohtak, Hissar, Karnal, Gurgaon) there is a 
demand for excise opium, and it can be disposed of from 
the treasuries there at the full price of Rs. 15 per cake 
of a reputed ser weight (no allowance being made for 
discount, dryage, and the like), which is the price 
charged in the North-western Provinces. Elsewhere 
in the Punjab there is practically no demand for it at 
this price. The experiment has been tried at Lahore, 
and one or two other places, of lowering the prices to 
Rs. 13 a cake, but this is only a temporary measure, 
and it has had very partial success. 



17. The following statistics of the consumption of 
Consumption of Malwa and of Malwa and of excise oninm 
excuse opu.m. (quantity in maunds) in each 

01 the last 10 years are given at this place in illus- 
tration of what has been written in the preceding 
paragraphs (14-16) : — f & 



Year. 



1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
189U-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 



alwa. 


Excise. 


278 




Ait, 





10 





— 


80 


— 


129 


96 


104 


192 


93 


386 


96 


39.5 


98 


474 


113 



As already explained, the import of Malwa opium 
during the period 1883-1885 was permitted subject to a 
duty of Rs. 175 a chest. During the period 1886-1888 
it was entirely stopped by the full duty; and since 
1888 it has been permitted, subject to a duty of Rs. 210 
a chest. The supply of excise opium commenced in 
1886-87. 

18. It may be convenient at this point to make a 
Incidence of direct ooniparison between the incidence 
taxation on the various of direct taxation under existing 
classes of opium. arrangements on the various 

classes of opium which have been dealt with in the 
preceding paragraphs. A licensed vendor is at liberty to 
obtain his supply from any one of the sources mentioned 
that he finds it most profitable to do so, the incidence 
of the license fees being therefore the same on all sorts. 
On opium falling under classes (2) and (3) (see para- 
graph 2), i.e., imported into our districts from Kashmir, 
the Hill States and from independent territory to the 
west of the Indus, there is at present no direct taxation 
by us, and, so far as I can learn, there is none by the 
authorities of the Kashmir and native Hill States. 
Opium produced in our districts may be said to pay in 
direct taxation the acreage duty which is levied at the 
rate of Rs. 2 an acre; and the incidence of this comes 
to six annas or eiglit annas a ser. These are the facts 
that really determine the rate of duty that we can 
impose on Malwa opium, and the price at which excise 
opium is saleable. We find that there is a very con- 
siderable demand for the Malwa drug, subject to a duty 
of Rs. 3 a ser (as compared with six annas or eight 
annas a ser paid by that produced in our own districts) 
in consequence of the high cost of production of the 
latter. Any considerable enhancement of the duty over 
this figure, the home-grown supply being treated as at 
present, could have but one effect, viz. , that of driving 
Malwa opium out of the market to a greater or less 
extent, and replacing it by the lightly taxed home-grown 
drug. Excise opium, the cost price and carriage 
coming to about Rs. 7-8, pays in direct duty, when 
sold at Rs. 15 a cake, Rs. 7-8., and, even where the 
price is reduced to Rs. 13, the incidence of direct 
taxation is Rs. 5-8. 



Consumption. 
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Home-grown supply and total 
consumption in The province. 



19. The excise returns 
show the production of opium 
in our own districts during the last 10 years as follows 
(in maunds) : — 



Year. 


1883-84. 


1884-85. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


1888-89. 


1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


Produce 


1,787 


1,396 


1,150 


1,209 


1,282 


1,572 


2,117 


1,813 


2,083 


1,341 



As explained in paragraph 8, no greit reliance can be 
placed on these figures as showing the actual out-turn, 
because there is no uniform standard of quality for the 
drag. The loss of weight by dryage and by the process 
of refining to which the crude opium is subjected before 
sale to cnnsumora amounts to soniethiug between one 
u 82810. 



half and one third. The same remark applies to opium 
coming from Kashmir and the Hill States. It is an 
incident of our system that we can have no reliable 
statistics of the quantity available for consumption 
except in the case of Malwa and excise opium where we 
have a distinct record of the weight and of tho destina- 
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tion of every ser which enables us to follow it to the 
consumer. Again, as was pointed out by Mr. Dane 
(see paragraph 13 above), we have no means of dis- 
tinguishing how much of the total quantity made up by 
the produce of our own districts and what comes in from 
Kashmir, &c. is retained for hmie consumption, and 
how much passes on to the native States in the plains. 



Of consumption in our own districts we have statistics 
that are to some extent reliable (absolutely so with 
regard to the Malwa and excise drugs) of the weight of 
opium, refined for sale, which is retailed to consumers. 
The following are details (in maunds) for the last 10 
years : — 



Kind of Opium 










Year. 










consumed. 


1883-84. 


1884-85. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


1888-89. 


1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


Excise 
Malwa - 
Other 


278 
867 


44.5 
746 


10 
1,147 


80 
1,106 


129 
965 


104 

96 

995 


93 

192 

1,150 


96 

386 
949 


98 

395 

1,072 


113 
474 
936 


Total 


1,145 


1,191 


1,157 


1,186 


1,094 


1,195 


1,435 


1,43 I 


1,565 


1,.523 



Up till within the last four or five years, and especially 
during the period (L^85-1888) when the import of Malwa 
opium at a reduced duty was stopped, there was cer- 
tainly a very considerable consumption of contraband 
opium — not less than several hundred maunds per 
annum. 

20. The following is a cjassified statement of the 

Dfetributicn of co.,- popilation of the province by dis- 

sumption by districts tricts and 01 the consumption oi 

and population. oi)ium in each district during the 



last 10 years as shown in the excise returns. In 
giving these figures I would again repeat that it is an 
unavoidable incident of our open system of supply that 
we can have no very trustworthy statistics of con- 
sumption. In the case of excise and of Malwa opium 
we can tell the exact quantity going into consumption 
annually, but for returns of the consumption of the 
home-grown drug we must rely on the accounts which 
the licensed vendors are bound by law to keep. 
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Statement showing the Consumption of Opium of all descriptions in each District of 
the Punjab during each of the last 10 years (1883-84 to 1892-93). 
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No. 



District. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Hissar 

Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

Delhi - 

Kamal 

Umballa 

Simla 

Kangra 

Hoshiarpur 

JuUundur 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

Mooltan 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Sialkot - 



20 ( Gujrat 



21 


Gujranwala 


22 


Shahpur - 


23 


Jhelum 


24 


Rawalpindi 


25 


Hazara 


26 


Peshawar 


27 


Kohat 


28 


Bannu 


29 


Dera Ismail Khan 


30 


Dera Ghazi Khan 


31 


Muzaffargarh - 




Total 
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Population (1881). 



Muhamma- 
dans. 



Sikhs. 



Hindus 

and others 
except 
Sikhs. 



Total. 



Consumption 



1883-8'). 



1884-85. 



1885-86. 



162,708 
79,510 
198,610 
149,830 
156,183 
304,123 
6,935 
39,148 
290,193 
358,681 
213,954 
354,650 
435,901 
326,910 
830,495 
599,477 
413,207 
391,400 
669,712 
607,525 
452,640 
357,742 
516,745 
711,546 
362,264 
546,117 
169,219 
301,002 
385,244 
315,240 
292,476 



19,043 


479,036 


159 


473,940 


127 


443,111 


970 


492,715 


8,036 


458,402 


68,442 


694,698 


202 


35,808 


738 


690,959 


59,784 


551,404 


90,320 


340,634 



127,143 I 277,738 

! 
181,219 I 211,321 



2,085 

1,477 

11,967 

125,591 

216,337 

72,395 

40,195 

8,885 

36,159 

4,702 

11,188 

17,780 

1,377 

3,103 

2,240 

790 

1,691 

1,326 

2,788 



10,409,307 



113,978 
64,909 
84,067 

199,038 

263,722 
3 59,900 

302,241 
72,705 

128,093 
59,064 
61,440 
91,186 
19,390 
43,454 
10,081 
30,785 
54,714 
46,780 

43,341 



660,787 

553,609 

611,848 

643,515 

622,621 

1,067,263 

42,945 

730,845 

901,381 

789,555 

616,835 

767,190 

651,964 

395,296 

426,529 

924,106 

893,266 

823,695 

1,012,148 
I 
689,115 1 



Mds. s. c. 

23 30 

6 2 6 

6 

51 10 

50 

75 35 

13 

13 6 12 

41 13 



Mds 


s. 


c. 


28 


31 





6 


12 


13 



6 
43 13 
41 21 
71 26 

7 
15 3 12 
47 23 4 



77 Ol 77 



88 IS 8 

171 35 

27 11 3 

5 39 12 
13 23 8 

115 

98 

84 O 

24 

6 



616,893 I 39 17 



1,120,259 



7,198,654 



421,508 
589,373 
820,512 
383,031 
592,674 
181,640 
332,577 
411,659 
363,346 
338,605 

18,818,220 



5 11 
12 
41 9 4 

6 34 1 
24 40 

4 
4 2 13 
6 14 15 
3 33 2 
6 13 12 



1,145 26 



129 8 8 

200 9 

25 32 13 

4 34 
19 35 
87 19 15 

97 18 

98 
28 

5 1 

34 9 
4 23 8 

12 

36 20 2 

4 22 7 

35 17 
4 

4 8 10 

5 1 
4 7 2 

6 10 



1,190 37 15 



Mds. 8. c. 
26 19 9 

8 

8 
38 23 
34 
83 

9 
13 36 14 

58 12 
75 

59 3 
166 

25 4 

5 30 
20 34 

109 25 

107 24 

96 

33 

6 33 

26 3 

5 17 
10 17 
47 14 

6 34 5 
36 29 

5 

4 18 3 

7 22 

5 11 13 

8 2 



1,156 32 13 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Punjab Excise 
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E Opium in the Year. 
















Average 
Consump- 
tion of the 
10 Years. 


Average 
Consump. 
tion per 
100 of the 
Popula- 
tion in 
Ounces. 


Average 
Consump- 
tion per 
100 of the 
Population 
in 1892-93 
in Ounces. 






1886-87. 


1887-88. 


1888-89. 


1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


Remarks. 




Mds. s. 
19 a 


c. 



Mds. s. 
17 24 


a. 



Mds. s. c. 
IS 37 


Mds. s. c. 
24 33 


Md. s. c. 
27 13 


Mds. s. 
26 38 


c. 



Mds. s. c. 
27 4 


Mds. s. c. 
23 31 2 


4-6 


4-4 






9 26 





9 29 


7 


12 19 14 


15 14 11 


12 20 


13 32 





15 4 


10 36 2 


2'5 


3-3 






6 1 





4 34 





5 26 


6 33 


7 15 


9 10 





10 28 


7 2 10 


1-4 


2-0 






41 





48 7 





50 18 


48 30 


59 29 


60 8 





39 34 


50 5 3 


9-9 


11-9 






40 23 


8 


22 10 


5 


30 10 


22 22 15 


28 9 


39 4 


8 


48 39 8 


35 29 4 


7-3 


9-2 






78 21 





59 34 


8 


79 15 8 


87 14 3 


94 23 


126 7 





134 12 


89 2 13 


10-7 


16-6 






9 34 





9 13 





9 13 12 


8 18 13 


9 35 5 


11 14 





10 23 1 


9 31 


29-0 


30'3 






15 22 


6 


17 2 


10 


13 23 


11 35 


14 


14 23 





13 9 


14 8 4 


2-5 


2-2 






68 38 


7 


47 34 


12 


48 28 


72 33 13 


71 22 


76 37 


5 


58 34 15 


59 ID 10 


8-4 


7-5 






77 





77 18 





78 21 


89 


93 IS 


90 5 





93 33 2 


82 33 8 


13-4 


13-2 






68 36 


4 


71 25 





97 10 4 


170 21 1 


184 11 8 


193 36 


2 


199 6 3 


126 9 2 


26-1 


39-3 






181 





130 





159 32 


240 


262 25 


245 34 





222 19 


197 38 8 


33 9 


32-1 






23 8 





24 17 


9 


23 11 


25 22 


19 


22 26 





19 


23 21 4 


5-4 


3-8 






5 17 





5 30 





5 31 3 


5 30 7 


6 10 6 


6 4 


7 


4 32 8 


5 25 15 


1-8 


1-4 






15 20 


8 


13 





17 


14 S4 


19 7 3 


20 34 


7 


20 24 6 


17 21 5 


5-2 


5-3 






106 14 





104 33 


3 


104 24 


83 7 10 


100 35 9 


146 8 


9 


1 5 


110 25 5 


15-3 


17-e 






113 9 





86 6 


8 


129 20 


168 18 


113 18 


116 9 





140 3 11 


117 10 


16-7 


18-0 






95 





132 





99 


105 


85 


107 30 


2 


73 8 


97 19 1 


15-1 


9-9 






38 





40 





41 


60 


48 


53 





41 37 


40 27 11 


5-1 


4-8 






7 12 


8 


7 8 





6 26 13 


8 3 11 


9 32 9 


9 16 





8 15 6 


7 18 14 


1-4 


1-4 






29 33 


13 


30 17 


6 


30 2 2 


32 25 10 


34 34 8 


35 25 





35 26 


33 35 9 


J-0 


6-6 






7 35 





7 23 





6 35 


6 6 


6 27 


7 





7 


6 17 12 


1-9 


1-8 






13 





11 18 





15 4 


14 9 


13 13 


13 25 





17 14 


13 10 


2-9 


3-6 






41 19 


1 


45 26 





38 5 


38 12 8 


36 15 8 


40 24 





37 25 5 


40 13 1 


6-3 


5-4 






8 24 


9 


8 12 


15 


10 28 13 


6 12 15 


10 35 4 


11 27 





11 


8 23 4 


2-8 


2-7 






! 28 13 





29 37 





30 2 2 


27 20 


25 


24 20' 





24 


28 24 13 


6-1 


4-3 






6 





5 15 





4 25 


4 30 


4 32 


7 25 





6 20 


5 10 11 


3-7 


2-7 






1 3 1 


4 


6 12 


9 


5 4 


4 8 2 


3 10 


4 6 


2 


4 18 


4 12 8 


1'6 


1-5 






8 30 


1 


10 14 


5 


9 8 10 


11 1 6 


9 10 


8 38 





7 27 11 


8 15 12 


2-4 


2-0 






10 15 





9 29 





10 9 


12 38 


10 16 4 


13 6 





11 23 


9 6 3 


3-2 


3-7 






8 

1 





8 28 





7 38 11 


7 39 11 


8 23 2 


8 13 


8 


9 24 15 


7 38 12 


3-0 


3-2 






1,186 4 


11 


1,102 33 


2 


1,196 5 2 


1,435 15 7 

1 
1 


1,430 1 5 


1,565 27 


2 


1,522 27 4 


1,366 12 1 


9-3 


9'3 





no 
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In this staUment the figures of population given are 
those of the census of 1881, except in column 19, where 
the figures of the census of 1891 are talcen. The 
annexed two maps may be of use as illustrating 
the distribution of consumption over the province. 
Looking at the figures of the first and last years of this 
decade, it might appear that there had been a very con- 
siderable increase of consumption. This increase is, 
however, more apparent than real, and is due prin- 
cipally to the substitution of licit for illicit consump- 
tion and partly also to more correct statistics since the 
creation of an excise department five years ago. The 
best proof of this is, I think, to be obtained by a com- 
parison of the figures of the two years 1888-89 (1,196 
maunds) and 1889-90 (1,435 maunds). It is, of course, 
absurd to suppose that the consumption in Ludhiana 
increased from 97 to 170 maunds, and that in Peroze- 
pore from 160 to 240 in a single year. In these two 
districts, which have always depended on Malwa opium 
for the principal part of their supply, the reported licit 
consumption was only 201 maunds in 1887-88, during 
which year the licit import of the Malwa drug was 
practically stopped. The arrangement for allowing 
the import at the present reduced rate of duty came 
into force rather late in 1888-89, and its full effect was 
not seen till the following year, when the reported licit 
consumption rose to 410 maunds, i.e., more than 100 
per cent. It is quite clear, I think, that these districts 
will have Malwa opium ; and, if there is no arrange- 
ment for a licit supply the drug will find its way in 
from native territory.'^As remarked by Sir James 
Lyall, it is impossible to keep it out. 

21. The high incidence of consumption in the Simla 

district is due to the fact that 

The same continued. the census was taken at a time 

(February) when the hill stations 

and cantonments which the district contains are 

nearly empty. Leaving it, therefore, out of account, 

the districts in which the consumption was heaviest are 

(average of 111 years) : — 



Districts. 



Ounces per 100 
of Population. 



Ferozeporij 


33-9 


Ludhiana 


26-1 


Ararit^ar - 


16-7 


Lahore 


15-3 


Gurdiispur 


15-1 


Jullundur - 


13-4 


Umballa - 


10-7 



These seven districts contribute 881,487 or nearly 80 
l^er cent, of the total Sikh population of the province 
(1,120,25!»). A comparison of the figures in column 18 
with those in column 4 of the statement given in the 
preceding paragraph will sho^iv that there is a close 
connexion between the strength of the Sikh element in 
the population and the consumption of opium. Without 
going very deeply into this matter, I may express the 
opinion that the explanation of this is to be found in 
the fact that with the Sikhs opium-eating takes the 
place of tobacco smoking, in which their creed forbids 
their indulgence. 



■22. Opium-eating 

Forms of consumption, 
Opium-smokinf^. 



is the almost universal form of 
consumption. The use of post 
or popjjy-heads infused as a 
drink is practically confined to 
thelSikhs and ordinary Jats of the 
central districts (Lahore, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Siiilkot, 
and Jullundur). The practice of opium-smoking (madak 
and chandu) is of comparatively recent (and at all 
events in the Punjab proper, of foreign) origin. Except 
in the case of Delhi it may be said to have been in- 
troduced by down-country people (from the North- 
western Provinces) coming into the province as 
servants and camp followers, and it never spread 
beyond a few centres in the neighbourhood of canton- 
ments or large civil stations. When Government took 
up the question of stopping the licensed sale of this form 
of the drug, licenses were hold at 16 places. The licenses 
were separate, but they were disposed of along with 
those for the retail of opium. Some doubts were felt 
by Government with regard to the probable effect of 
closing the licensed shops; but orders were passed in 
1884 that licenses should not in future be issued in 
Delhi, Lahore, and Peshawar. The shops at Ludhiana, 
Perozepore, Gujrat, Gujranwala, Jhelum, Hazara, and 
Koha t were closed from 1st April 1889 ; while the 
remaining five at Umballa, Amritsar, Sialkot, Rawal- 



pindi, and Bannu were closed in the following year, 
and since 1st April 1890 the licit sale of the drug in the 
form in which it is used for smoking ceased. It was of 
course to be expected that the practice would be carried 
on surreptitiously, that is, the practice of smoking 
opium in company ; and the place of the one licensed 
shop at each of the centres mentioned was usually taken 
by several private " chandu khanas." The difiiculty in 
dealing with these is that if a few people meet on 
private premises to smoke opium, each contributing or 
using his own preparation for the purpose, and no 
payment being made, there is no offence committed. 
With a view to discourage the practice by making its 
indulgence more diflfioult the quantity of the prepara- 
tion (madak or chandu) which could be legally possessed 
by a person at one time has now been reduced from 3 
tolahs to 1. The following remarks on the subject 
which appeared in the Government review of last 
year's Excise Eeport may be quoted . " The reports 
" regarding the effect of the measures adopted against 
" opium-smoking are satisfactory. In suppressing the 
" establishments in which, as a matter of business, 
" facilities were provided for those already disposed to 
" smoke opium and temptations were held out to others 
" to acquire the practice, and limiting to 1 tolah the 
" amount of any preparation of opium which a private 
" person may possess, we have gone as far as, in the 
" opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, it is legitimate 
" for a Government, and especially for a foreign Govern- 
" ment like ours, to go towards repressing a vice of this 
" kind. If, as has been suggested by some, we were to 
" attempt to interfere with the smoking of opium in 
" private houses the remedy would be infinitely worse 
" than the disease." 



LlCENSINS AkKANGEMENIS and EeTAIL PfilCE. 

23. Consumers of opium can only obtain the drug 

from licensed retail vendors • 

Import and transport. the latter get their supplies 

Licensing arrani;ements. either direct from the producers 

(and in the case of excise opium 

by purchase from the Treasury), or through the medium 

of wholesale dealers. A licensed vendor (wholesale or 

retail) wishing to import Malwa opium must obtain a 

permit from the Deputy Commissioner of his district 

which certifies that he is authorised to import a certain 

quantity of the drug. On the strength of this he 

purchases the quantity required from the local 

merchants, brings it to the scales at Ajmere, where it 

is weighed and the duty levied, and exchanges his 

permit for a pass which covers the import to his own 

district. In the case of home-grown opium (incktding 

that coming from Kashmir, &c.) transport from the 

district of purchase to that of vend is regulated by a 

system of passes. 

Tlio following is a description of the arrangements 
for licensing vend. 

Licenses, for which a small fixed fee is charged, are 
Wholesale vend. granted by Deputy Commis- 

sioners to persons who purchase 
standing crops from the cultivators and extract the 
drug, or to ivholesale dealers who purchase opium or 
poppy-heads from the cultivators or the licensees just 
mentioned. It is thi-ongh these wholesale dealers who 
can only sell to each other or to licensed retail vendors 
that the produce of the opium-producing districts is 
for the most part distributed to the retail vendors of 
other parts. 

Two systems of licensing retail vend are provided 
Retail , end ^°^ ^^ *'^® ^^^^^S. Under the first 

„ , , (-Rule 52) the number and locality 

of ttie sh.ops m each district are fixed beforehand, and 
the license fees payable for the right of selling at one 
or more than one of these shops is determined" by the 
result of a puljlio auction held before the commence- 
ment of each official year. The second system is that 
of farming the fees (Kule 59) ; and under this the fees 
leviable in a district, or in part of a district, on 
licenses for the retail sale of opium may be let in farm 
for a term not exceeding five year.s. Under this latter 
system power is given to make such reservations or 
restriotioiiB with respect to the grant of licenses by the 
farmer as may bo thought fit; and in practice the 
number and sites of the shops are fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner Un- the few districts where the arrano-e- 
ments are under this rule. ° 

24. The following statistics of the number of licenses 

" in each of the last 10 years may 

be given. 



Details of the number of 
licenses. 



APPENDIX. Ill 



Statement showing the number of Wholesale and Eetail Licenses for Vend of Opium 
in each of the last 10 Years in the Punjab (1883-84 to 1892-93). 
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Statement 


showing the Number of Wholesale and Retail Licenses for Vend 




No. 


Name of Ilisinct. 


1 Population, 
1891. 


Number of Wholesale Licenses including Licenses for purchase of standing Crop. 










1883-8*. 


1881-86. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


1887-88. 


1888-89. 


1889-90. 


1890-91. 1891-92. 


1892-93. 






i 


Hissar 


776,006 





_ 


1 

1 

i 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 





_ 


_ 






2 


Rohtak - 


590,475 


— 


— 


— 


— — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






3 


Gurgaon 


668,929 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






4 


Delhi - 


638,689 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






5 


Karnal 

\ 
Umhalla 


683,718 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






6 


1,033,427 


96 


81 


81 


85 


79 


91 


81 


143 


147 


131 






7 


Simla 


44,642 


39 


35 


26 


28 


26 


33 


29 


71 


65 


33 






8 


Kangra - 


763,030 


69 


42 


39 


37 


34 


33 


27 


95 


70 


59 






9 


Hoshiarpiir 


1,011,659 


8 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 9 


9 


8 






10 


JuUuiidur 


907,583 


5 


4 


2 


3 


5 


2 


2 


4 


2 


— 






11 


Ludhiana 


648,722 


1 


2 


1 


4 


4 2 


— 


— 


2 


— 






13 Ferozepoie 


886,676 


3 


2 


2 


3 


5 


— 


2 


4 


4 


— 






13 Mooltan 


631,434 


3 


3 


2 


3 , 2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 






14 


Jhang - 


436,841 


2 


1 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 






15 


Montgomi;ry 


499,521 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


1 






16 


I/ahore 


1,075,379 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 






17 


Amritsar 


992,697 


24 


20 


20 


15 


10 


8 


8 


14 


16 


16 






18 


Gurdaspur 


943,922 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


1 






19 


Siiilkot 


1,119,847 


1 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


1 






20 


Gil J rat 


760,875 


5 6 


6 


1 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 






21 


Giijranwala 


690,169 


1 


1 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 






22 


Shahpur 


403,588 


201 


138 


92 


124 


135 


110 


269 


196 


511 


92 






23 


Jhelum - 


609,056 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






24 


Rawalpindi 


887,194 


1 




2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 





1 




25 


Hazara 


516,288 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 






26 


Peshawai 


703,768 


2 


1 


— 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






27 


Kohat 


203,175 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






28 


Bannu 


372,276 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






29 


Dera Ismail Khan 


486,201 


1 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






30 


Dera Ghizi Khan 


404,031 


81 


36 


32 


27 


23 


25 


23 


25 


28 ! 27 




31 


Muzaffargarh 


381,095 


2 


1 


3 


2 


— 


— 


3 


2 


2 


1 
3 






Total 


20,860,913 


497 


385 


319 


34G 


336 


318 


458 


575 


872 


380 
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of Opium iu each of the last 10 Years in the Punjau (1883-84 to 1892-93). 



Number oi Retail Licenses. 



1883-84. 1884r-86. 1885-86. 1886-87. 1887-88. 1888-89. 1888-90. 1890-01. lSOl-92. 1892-93, 



App. IX. 
Punjab Excise. 



Average 
Population 
per Eetail 
ijicense in 

1892-93. 



Bemarks. 



87 


58 


13 


13 


5 


5 


44 


44 


39 


39 


81 


81 


5 


5 


5 





55 


55 


78 


78 


1 


2 


207 


192 


108 


108 


32 


32 


31 


31 


135 


135 


29 


29 


14 


14 


13 


13 


5 


5 


65 


67 


3 


3 


4 


4 


7 


7 


3 


3 


7 


7 


1 


1 



31 

4 



1,177 



31 

4 

63 



1,136 



79 
16 
5 
41 
39 
81 
5 
5 
55 
77 
1 
169 
108 
32 
31 
135 
29 
14 
13 
5 
66 
3 
4 
7 
3 
7 
1 
2 
6 
4 
63 



1,106 



69 

15 
5 

41 

34 

81 
7 
5 
5.5 
76 
91 

164 

108 
36 
31 

138 

29 

14 

13 

5 

66 

3 

4 

3 

7 
1 
2 



63 



1,185 



42 

16 

27 

41 

33 

81 

7 

107 

55 

76 

99 

167 

108 

36 

31 

138 

29 

70 

80 

19 

66 

14 

39 

81 

75 

29 

2 

9 

31 

46 

63 



1,71" 



38 

16 

27 

41 

37 

81 

5 

107 

56 

76 

107 

167 

108 

36 

31 

138 

156 

70 

80 

19 

66 

14 

39 

79 

75 

29 

1 

9 

31 

47 

63 



1,849 



51 

15 

27 

41 

41 

73 

7 

108 

56 

76 

107 

175 

108 

37 

33 

138 

156 

87 

80 

19 

66 

14 

39 

79 

80 

29 

2 

13 

31 

54 

68 



1,910 



59 

15 

27 

41 

48 

70 

7 

lOH 

56 

76 

108 

175 

108 

38 

33 

135 

156 

87 

80 

19 

67 

14 

39 

109 

26 

31 

2 

13 

31 

54 

68 



1,901 



54 

15 

26 

41 

48 

72 

7 

77 

56 

76 

106 

174 

76 

39 

34 

134 

150 

87 

80 

19 

66 

12 

39 

92 

26 

29 

3 

11 

31 

54 

51 



1,785 



52 

15 
22 
41 
43 
86 
5 

77 

56 

76 

105 

175 

76 

39 

34 

135 

150 

87 

80 

19 

66 

12 

39 

92 

24 

29 

3 

11 

26 

54 

51 



1,780 



14,923 

39,365 

30,406 

15,578 

15,900 

13,965 

8,928 

9,779 

18,065 

11,942 

6,178 

5,067 

8,308 

11,201 

14,692 

7,966 

6,618 

10,849 

13,998 

40,046 

10,457 

41,162 

15,617 

9,643 

21,512 

24,268 

67,725 

33,843 

18,700 

7,482 

7,472 



11,799 



u 82810. 
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App. IX. These figures are taken from the annual Excise 

PunjabExcise. ^s™™s, and _ the folloTring explanation with regard to 
the increase in the number of retail licenses shown in 
the year 1887-88 and onwards is necessary. Previous 
to that year, it had been the practice in several 
districts, where one person had the monopoly of a 
number of different shops, to show him in the returns 
as holding only one license for them all ; and in fact 
ho did hold a single license, which covered several 
shops. From 1887-88 a separate license has been 
given for each shop ; and the returns of the last six 
years in the above statement show the actual number 
of shops licensed, while those of the previous four years 
show only the number of licensed vendors in a good 
many districts. Thus, in Kangra there were 107 shops 
in 1886-87 as well as in 1887-88 ; but in the former 
year the entry is five, because all the shops were in the 
hands of five licensees. So also with Amritsar, Sialkot, 
Gurdaspur, and other districts. Inmost districts there 
has actually been a reduction in the number of licensed 
shops in the course of the last 10 years. 

25. A very important point that has invariably, I 
may say, been lost sight of in 
Incidence of license fees on comparing the system in force 
in the Punjab with that in other 



provinces is the comparatively large amount of taxation 
which is, under the existing provincial system, taken 
in the form of license fees. It is only by comparing 
the total amount of taxation that the drug pays before 
it comes into consumption, that a just idea of the rela- 
tive merits of the systems in force in any two provinces, 
so far as the principle of minimum consumption with 
maximum revenue is concerned, can be arrived at. It 
has repeatedly been objected to the Punjab system, 
practically without contradiction, so far, that it en- 
courages "cheap opium." This is a matter that 
requires to be noticed in some detail ; and I think that 
a closer examination of the facts will show that there 
has been a good deal of misapprehension with regard 
to them. Because the wholesale price of the drug in 
the Punjab is comparatively low, it has been concluded 
that the retail price is much lower than it ought to be; 
and the real incidence of the taxation has been lost 
siuht of. The statement on the next page shows tor the 
last 10 years total amount of reveime derived from 
excise on the drug in Bengal, the North-western 
Provinces and the Punjab. 



consuiDption. 
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Thus the consumption in the Punjab pays more than 
double the taxation under this head (license fees) that 
the consumption in the North-western Provinces does, 
and till I'ecently it paid more than was realised from 
this source in Bengal. Taking the figures of the last 
complete year (1891-92) for the three provinces, we 
have the following result :— 



Province. 



Total 

Coii.sumD- 

tion in 

Wers. 



Amount 

levied iu 

License 

Fees. 



Incidence 

of Licen.se 

Fees per 

Ser. 







Rs. 




Bengal 


80,232 


4,44,167 


5-5 


North-western Provinces 


68,156 


1,53,048 


2-2 


and Oudh. 








Punjab 


62,627 


3,48,055 


5-6 



So that the consumption in the Punjab pays an average 
of 5'6 per ser in taxation under this head as compared 
with 5'5 and '1"1 respectively in Bengal and the North- 
western Provinces. The importance of this matter 
will be shown in the nest paragraph. It may be 
mentioned that the reason for the comparatively high 
incidence of license fees in the Punjab is to bo found in 
the history of the origin of the present system (see 
Appendix II.). Under that system the taxation of 
opium has fi-om the first 1 leen levied almost entirely in 
the form of license fees, while in other provinces the 
revenue has been derived mostly from a direct duty on 
the drug. 

20, In the case of excise opium Government fixes 
the wholesale price to be charged 

Price at which opium ^t the Treasury. For most of the 
IS sold retail. . ^ , i ■ *^ , - n j ■ 

opium of this kmd consumed m 



the Punjab the full price of Es. 15 is charged. The 
quantity sold iu Lahore and two or three other districts 
at the reduced price of Rs. 13 has been small. The 
])rice ol Malwa opium is usually Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 a ser on 
the spot, varying according to season and quality, and 
with the duty, carriage, &c. it costs the importer 
Rs. 11 to Rs. 1.1 a ser. Punjab opium without any 
direct duty except that on cultivation, cohts at least 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 a ser wholesale. It is in considering 
the price at which the drug can be jjurohased by the 
consumer that the importance of the subject dealt with 
in the preceding paragraph comes in. Owing to the 
heavier incidence of the license fees, excise opium, 
even if issued in the Punjab at a price of Es. 13 a ser, 
is actually more heavily taxed by the time it reaches 
the consumer than the same opium for which the full 
price of Rs. 15 is paid by ii licensee in the North- 
western Provinces. Thus, when we issue opium at 
Rs. 13 a ser from the Lahore Treasury the licensed 
vendor has to pay Rs. 13 as the price and Rs. 5-4-3 in 
license fees, a total of Rs. 18-4-3 ; the corresponding 
figures for the North-western Provinces being Rs. 15 
and Rs, 2-3-3, total lis. 17-3-3. For all the districts 
(the first five iu the statement below) in which opium 
is issued at the full price of Rs. 15 a ser the incidence 
of price -|- license fees is upwards of Rs. 20 a ser. 
The retail price charged to the consumers is determined 
by (1) the wholesale price which the vendor has had 
to pay, and (2) the amount that he has to pay for his 
license. There is enough competition for the licenses 
in most places to keep down the rate of profit which 
the vendor derives from the business. 



The annexed statement, taken from the annual Excise 
Returns, shows for each district in the province the 
incidence in 1892-93 of the license fees, with the 
wholesale and retail prices charged : — 



Statement showing the Incidehce of License Fees on Opium, with the Wholesale and Retail Prices 

during the Year 1892-93. 



1 

1 


Consumption 


Demand on 


Incidence of 


Wholesale 


Total Cost 
per Ser. 


Retail Price 
per Ser. 


Division. 


District. 


of Opium 


account of 


License Fees 


Price 






in Sers. 


License Fees. 


per Ser. 


per Ser. 








Rs. 


Ks. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


' 


Hissar 


1,084 


9,579 


8 13 5 


15 


23 13 5 


16 10 




Rohtak 


604 


4 222 


6 15 10 


15 


21 15 10 


23 




Gurgaon 


428 


3^642 


8 8 2 


15 


23 8 2 


25 


Delhi 


Delhi 


2,394 


16,000 


6 10 11 


15 


21 10 U 


21 4 




Karnal 


1,960 


11,953 


6 1 6 


14 


20 1 6 


25 




Umballa 


5,372 


23,820 


4 6 11 


7 


11 6 11 


12 


- 


Simla 


423 


4,470 


10 9 


11 


21 9 


22 13 9 


|- 


Kangra 


529 


6,775 


12 13 


11 


23 13 


22 




Hoshiarpur 


2,355 


14,144 


6 1 


12 


18 1 


28 


JuUunder 


Jullundur 


3,753 


18,041 


4 12 11 


10 14 5 


15 11 4 


16 8 




Ludhiana 


7,966 


16,159 


2 5 


13 


15 5 


17 5 4 


, 


Ferozepore 


8,899 


40,410 


4 8 8 


10 15 


15 7 8 


15 11 




Mooltan 


760 


16,900 


22 4 


16 


38 4 


35 




Jhang 


192 


2,129 


U 8 5 


11 13 9 


22 15 2 


23 3 


Lahore - 


Montgomery 


824 


4,583 


5 9 


13 4 


18 13 


20 6 


Lahore 


5,925 


31,223 


5 4 3 


12 12 


18 3 


19 




Amritsar 


5,604 


31,995 


5 11 4 


10 3 10 


16 3 4 


18 


- 


Gurdaspur 


2,921 


15,465 


5 4 9 


11 10 8 


16 15 5 


16 4 7 


r 


Sialkot 


1,677 


12,263 


7 5 


12 


19 5 


20 




Gujrat 


335 


2,364 


7 10 


12 8 


12 8 10 


20 


. 


Gujianwala 


1,429 


8,379 


5 13 9 


12 8 


18 5 9 


20 


Rawalpindi- • 


Shahpur 


280 


1,290 


4 9 9 


12 


16 9 9 


18 




.Ihelum 


694 


3,110 


4 7 8 


12 


16 7 8 


20 




Rawalpindi 


1,505 


20,400 


13 3 11 


13 


16 8 11 


29 


f 


Hazilra 


440 


4,545 


10 5 3 


13 


23 5 3 


30 8 


Peshawar - ■< 


Peshawar 


960 


10,464 


80 14 5 


13 


2.3 14 5 


27 


1 


Kohat 


260 


3,120 


12 


14 


26 


28 


r 


Bannu 


178 


2,710 


15 3 7 


1-10 


29 3 7 


32 


Derajat- 


Dera Ismail Khan 


308 


6,880 


22 6 6 


12 5 


34 11 6 


33 2 2 


Dera Ghazi Khan 


463 


7,177 


I.^ 9 


10 4 


25 12 


29 




MuzafFargarh 
Total 


385 


5,070 


13 2 8 


16 


29 2 8 


36 




60,907 


3,59,282 


5 14 4 


11 11 5 


17 9 9 


18 14 4 
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The figures of the important district of Umballa are 
vitiated by the fact that the wholesale price shown is 
that of crude opium.. Taking the standard of excise 
opium, the wholesale price there is certainly not less 
than Rs. 10 or Es. 12 a ser ; but I have left the figures 
as they appear in the Excise Beturns. 

Apart from the above statistics, the recognised price 
of opium, what is actually charged for the drug as sold 
by the licensed vendor is usually 4 annas or 5 annas a 
tolah (i.e., Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 a ser) except in the frontier 
districts, where it is higher. I doubt if inquiry at any 
ordinary licensed shop in the province will show that it 
is lower than this, unless here and there in the vicinity 
of native territory, where the price is forced down by the 



competition of the vendors in that territory. It is by 
such inquiry, rather than by calculations like those given 
above, that the price actually charged to consumers 
can be ascertained. If a purchaser asks for a rupee's 
worth of opium he will in most districts get 3 or 4 tolahs 
according to the extent of the competition in the 
neighbourhood ; but sales are usually of very minute 
quantities, and the price charged is then a good deal 
higher, at the rate, probably, of 2J tolahs for the rupee 
(Rs. 30 a ser). In the frontier districts, and in one 
or two others where there is keen compe:tition for 
the monopoly, and the incidence of license fees is 
consequently high, retail prices are also a good deal 
higher. 
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Statement giving Details of Consttmpiion of Opium, Bevenue derived 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


r> 


7 


8 


9 


10 








Population (Census 1891). 


Consumption of Opium (in 


Sers). 




— 


Name of District. 


Muhamma- 
dans. 


Sikhs. 


Hindus and 
others 
except 
Sikhs. 


Total. 


Malwa. 


Excise. 


Other. 


Total. 




1 


Hissar 


199,010 


22,151 


554,845 


776,006 


— 


874 


210 


1,084 




2 


Rohtak 


85,515 


154 


504,806 


590,475 


~ 


604 


— 


604 




3 


Gurgaon 


209,931 


102 


458,896 


668,929 


— 


428 


— 


428 




4 


Delhi 


149,741 


382 


488,566 


638,689 


273 


1,080 


1,041 


2,394 




5 


Karnal 


171,712 


8,037 


503,969 


683,718 


614 


121 


1,225 


1,960 




6 


Umballa 


300,856 


93,679 


638,892 


1,033,427 


3,035 


— 


2,337 


5,372 




7 


Simla 


7,152 


517 


36,973 


44,642 


— 


— 


423 


423 




8 


Kangra 


39,709 


1,461 


721,860 


763,030 


— 


— 


529 


529 




9 


Hoshiarpur 


328,668 


70,709 


612,282 


1,011,659 


— 


— 


2,355 


2,355 




I* 


Jtkaniva 


413,459 


110,790 


383,324 


907,583 


1,023 


— 


2,730 


3,753 




11 


Ladhiana 


>26,687 


141,603 


280,432 


648,722 


5,558 


— 


2,408 


7,966 




12 


Ferozepore 


404,977 


226,361 


255,338 


886,676 


5,115 


15 


3,769 


8,899 




13 


Mooltan 


503,962 


2,832 


124,640 


631,434 


— 


— 


760 


760 




14 


Jhang 


344,433 


3,941 


88,467 


436,841 


— 


— 


192 


192 




15 


Montgomery 


361,923 


16,032 


121,566 


499,521 


— 


332 


492 


824 




16 


Lahore 


645,083 


152,023 


278,273 


1,075,379 


— 


421 


5,504 


5,925 




ir 


Amritsar 


452,237 


261,452 


379,008 


992,697 


3,342 


i 


2,262 


5,604 




18 


Gurdiispur 


459,039 


85,837 


399,046 


943,922 


— 


— 


2,921 


2,921 




19 


Sialkot 


685,342 


49,872 


384,633 


1,119,847 


— 


— 


1,677 


1,677 




20 


Gujrat 


669,347 


19,018 


72,510 


760,875 


— 


— 


335 


335 




21 


Gujranwala 


475,494 


45,316 


169,359 


690,169 


— 


— 


1,429 


1,429 




22 


Shahpur 


417,661 


9,777 


66,150 


493,588 


— 


— 


280 


280 




23 


Jhelum 


542,645 


15,109 


51,242 


609,056 


— 


— 


694 


694 




24 


RiiralpinJi 


768,368 


27,470 


91,356 


887,194 


— 


400 


1,105 


1,505 




25 


Hazara 


488,453 


3,609 


24,226 


516,288 


— 


— 


440 


44(1 




26 


Peshawar 


654,443 


9,125 


40,200 


703,768 


— 


240 


720 


960 




27 


Kohat 


187,661 


4,474 


11,040 


203,175 


— 


— 


260 


260 




28 


Bannu 


337,269 


1,062 


33,945 


372,276 


— 


— 


178 


178 




29 


Dera Ismail Khan 


420,189 


2,840 


63,172 


486,201 


-- 


— 


308 


308 




30 


Dera Ghilzi Khan 


349,587 


1,424 


53,020 


404,031 


— 


— 


463 


463 




31 


Muzaff.irgarh 


327,727 


2,715 


50,653 


381,095 


— 


— 


385 


385 






Total 


11,628,290 


1,389,934 


7,8112,G89 


20,860,913 


18,960 


4,515 


37,432 


60,907 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Punjab Excise 
19 




Licenses. 




Revenue. 




■ 


Numbei of 
Wholesale 

Licenses , ■» 

including 
furchaae of 

Standing 
Crops. 


P 

[umber of " 
Ketail. 


Average 
opulatiop 
er Retail 
License. 


License 
Fees. 


Duty on ^^"f 
Malwa P'-ojeedson 

Opium. f^?''^ 
'^ Opium. 


Other 
Items. 


Total. 


Remarki. 










Ks. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 






— 


52 


14,923 


9,579 


— 


6,773 


— 


16,3.52 






— 


15 


39,365 


4,222 


— 


4,812 


— 


9,034 






— 


22 


30,406 


3,642 


— 


3,317 


3 


6,962 






1 


41 


15,578 


16,000 


840 


8,370 


— 


25,210 






— 


43 


15,900 


11,261 


1,890 


938 


— 


14,089 






131 


86 


13,965 


24,475 


9,345 


— 


— 


33,820 






33 


5 


8,928 


4,583 


— 


— 


— 


4,583 






59 


77 


9,779 


7,070 


— 


— 


— 


7,070 






8 


56 


18,065 


14,184 


— 


— 


— 


14,184 






-- 


76 


11,942 


18,041 


3,150 


— 


— 


21,191 






— 


105 


6,178 


16,159 


17,115 


— 


— 


33,274 






— 


175 


5,067 


39,960 


15,750 


86 


2 


55,798 






2 


76 


8,308 


16,910 


— 


— 


3 


16,913 






— 


39 


11,201 


2,129 


— 


— 


— 


2,129 






1 


34 


14,692 


4,588 


— 


1,909 


2 


6,499 






2 


135 


7,966 


30,668 


— 


2,111 


— 


32,779 






16 


150 


6,618 


32,075 


10,290 


— 


— 


42,365 






1 


87 


10,849 


15,470 


— 


— 


— 


15,470 






1 


80 


13,998 


12,268 


— 


— 


— 


12,268 






1 


19 


40,046 


2,369 


— 


— 


o 


2,374 






1 


66 


10,457 


8,200 


— 


— 


— 


8,200 






92 


12 


41,162 


1,663 


— 


— 


— 


1,663 






— 


39 


15,617 


3,110 


— 


- 


— 


.3,110 






1 


92 


9,643 


20,405 


— 


2,300 


— 


22,705 






— 


24 


21,512 


4,545 


— 


— 


— 


4,545 






— 


29 


24,268 


10,464 


— 


1,380 


— 


11,844 






— 


3 


67,725 


3,120 


— 


— 


— 


3,120 






— 


11 


33,843 


2,710 


— 


— 


— 


2,710 






— 


26 


18,700 


6,880 


— 


— 


~ 


6,880 






27 


54 


7,482 


7,312 


— 


— 


~ 


7,312 






3 


51 


7,472 


5,085 


— 


— 


— 


5,085 






380 


1,780 


11,799 


359,147 


58,380 


31,990 


15 


449,538 

1 








T. GonEOx Walkeh, 
Commissioner ul' Excifo, Pnnjali 
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Annbxure B. 



Historical Sketch of the System of Excise on Opium 
in the Punjab. 

1. Before annexation there was no interference of 
any sort with the cultivation of the poppy or the manu- 
facture and consumption of opium. On annexation 
(1849) the Board of Administration made the first 
attempt at taxation by disposing to farmers of the 
monopoly of retail vend over fixed areas, the jiroduoors 
being allowed to sell to none but the farmers. In 1853 
a proposal was started to substitute for this system of 
taxation by license fees the levy of an acreage duty on 
poppy cultivation at the rate of Rs. 2 an acre, the 
grower being allowed to dispose of his produce as he 
liked, i.e., direct to consumers. This proposal was 
carried into effect by Mr. Oust in 1860, the system being 
applied to the four divisions (as then constituted) of 
Umballa, JuUundur, Amritaar, and Lahore (except the 
hill districts of Simla and Kangra). 

2. The original object of the acreage system was 
either lost sight of or abandoned. It was later on 
decidod that free sale was not the intention, but that 
producers must sell to the licensed vendors (see Punjab 
GrOA ernment Notification, No. 68, dated 17th April 
1869). Prom that time the system has been a com- 
bination of cultivation, subject to an acreage duty and 
taxation by means of license fees. 

3. In 1873 new opium rules were introduced by the 
Punjab Grovernment, and they perpetuated the system, 
as above described, of an acreage duty combined with 
license fees. The acreage system was (Rule 2) extended 
to the whole province except the Delhi and Hissar 
divisions (as then constituted). 

4. The home-grown supply of the Punjab was ap- 
parently never sufficient for the requirements of the 
province ; and it was supplemented by import from 
Nepal, the RaJDutana States, Malwa, Kashmir, and 
the native States under the political control of the 
Punjal) Government. On this import there was no 
restriction. Prom 1880 the licit import from Nepal 
was absolutely stopped, and that of Malwa opium prac- 
tically so by subjecting it to the payment of the full 
duty of Rs. 7ii0 per chest, or Rs. 10 a seor {see Ni>. :!2 
of the rules ]iiissed in 1^80). 

5. During theiieriod ISsO-l.SSS there has been a .good 
deal of uncertainty, and several changes of policy in 
regard to the sources from which the home supply 
should be supplemented. The alternatives were (1) 
Malwa opium at a reduced duty, and (2) Government 
excise opium from the Bengal factories, and the un- 
certainty is scai'cely sur])risinir, as the L<'C;il Govern- 
ment had to feel its way in the matter. Prom 1880 to 
1885 the import was permitted of Malwa opium at the 
reduced duty of Rs. 175 a chest (Rs. 2-8 a ser) up to 
a maximum of 1,200 maunds per annum. In 1885 this 
arrangement was st(i)i]ied, and a trial was given to the 
plan of Buljstitu.ting excise opium. Prom 1888 the pre- 
sent arrangement was introduced. This is a combina- 
tion of the two plans, i.e.. the import of Malwa opium 
up to a fixed limit per annum (400 chests or, roughly, 
700 maunds in 1892-3 for consumption in Punjab dis- 
tricts) was permitted at the reduced duty of Rs. 210 a 
chest iRs. :! !i. se'r) ; while the Boigal Government agreed 
to Ru|)|ily u]i to 200 niaunils of evcise opium at the usual 
co.-t piice of Rs. 7- f a ser. 

6. A good deal of misa])prehension has been shown 
in the discussions with regard to the policy of the Local 
Gi5vernment in respect of excise and Malway opium ; 
and this seems to have arisen principally from losing 



sight of the facts stated in the above outline as to the 
origin and history of the system. The Local Govern- 
ment has always looked for its revenue to the license 
fees rather than to direct taxation on the drug. The 
system of taking most of the taxation in this form had 
become firmly established, i.e., a comparatively low 
wholesale price of opium, with comparatively high 
taxation in the form of license fees. The following 
illustration of the misapprehension entertained with 
regard to the provincial system may be given. In 1886 
the finance committee write in their report of the 
provincial system in the following terms: — 

" While Government can supply opium to consumers 
who are willing to pay Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 a ser for it, it is 
clearly a fiscal loss to supply the Punjab consumers with 
opium at half the price." 

There never was any question of supplying the con- 
sumers with opium at Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 a ser. That was 
the highest wholesale price that the licensed vendor 
would then, it was supposed, pay for excise opium, 
because he had to pay in addition such a large amount 
in licensed fees. The actual retail price was little, if at 
all, below that prevailing in the North-western pro- 
vinces (it w;is actually Rs. 22 in 1885-86, and Rs. 24 in 
1886-87) ; only more of the taxation was under the 
established system taken in the form of license fee. 
Thus :— 



Year. 



1885-86 
1886-87 



Wholesale 

Price per 

Ser. 



Ineirlence of 

License Fees 

per .Ser. 



Rs. a. p. 

10 
13 8 



Rs. a. p. 
7 
C 12 



Total 

Taxation per 

Ser. 



Rs. a. p. 

17 
20 4 



7. The opium rules of 1873, referred to in paragraph 3 
above, remained in force till 1880, when new rules, 
framed under the Opium Act of 1878, were introduced. 
While dealing with the sources of supply from outside 
the province, in the manner described in paragraph 4, 
these rules left the arrangements with regard to opium 
produced in Punjab districts as they were. The rules 
of 1880 contained some grave defects, the most im- 
portant being that which was discovered by the criminal 
courts, that it was no offence for a producer to consume 
his own opium. It was found that, although large 
areas were cultivated with poppy in the central districts 
(Lahore, Amritsar, Gnrdaspur, and one or two others), 
little or some of the produce found its way into the 
hands of the licensed vendors, being consumed by the 
growers, or surreptitiously disposed of by them. After 
a good deal of discussion the existing rules were finally 
passed in 1889. These removed the defect with regard 
to consum])tion by producers, making it expressly an 
offence, and prohibiting disposal otherwise than to 
licensed vendors, while at the same time power was 
taken to enhance the acreage duty which had hitherto 
remained at the rate originally fixed of Rs. 2 an acre 
up to a maximum of Rs. 8 an acre. The object of this 
provision was to enable Government to deal with the 
cultivation in those districts where consumption by 
producers and other illicit practices were most rife. The 
steps taken in this direction are described in the body 
of the memorandum. 

(Signed) T. GoEDON Walkee, 

Commissioner of Excise. 



Annexuee C. 



Copy of a Lettbb, No. 265, dated 10th May 1887, 
from Goveenment, Punjab, to the Govehnment of 
India. 

No. 266, dated Lahore, the 10th May 1887. 

From W. M. Young, Esq., Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, to the Sfceetiky to the Government of 
India, Foreign Department. 

In ciuLinuation of my telegram. No. 283, of the 23rd 
instant.. I am desired by the Lieutenant-Governor to 



address you on the subject of opium arrangements in 
the Punjab. The consideration of the Ajmere Oiiium 
Rules could not be conveniently separated from the 
more general question of the opium system which 
should, at least for the present, be adopted in this pro- 
vince ; and this question is largely, if not mainly a 
political one. ' 

2. This general question has also been tor a good 
many months an open one. In former years the Pun- 
jab used 1.0 obtain part of its sup])ly from Nejidl and 
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native States to the south and east of the province, but 
both of these sources were closed by the proceedings of 
1878 to 1880, which resulted in the prohibiten of the 
import and transport of opium from Nepal and the im- 
position of the practically prohibitive duty of Rs. 700 
ev chest on the opium of Eajputana and Central India. 
t was at first intended to meet the requirements which 
cultivation in the Punjab could not supply by obtain- 
ing opium from the Ghazipur factory. But experience 
showed that the price which could be obtained for this 
article in the Punjab was very much below what it 
would fetch in the Oa.lcutta market or if exported to 
China; and on this and other grounds, more particularly 
because it was feared that, unless the duty of Rs. 700 
per chest were reduced, opium would be smuggled into 
the Punjab from the Rajputana States to the south of 
the Punjab border, the Government of India in August 
1881 agreed to permit as a temporary measure the 
import, under proper safeguards, of Malwa opium up to 
1,200 maunds a year, on payment of one-fourth of the 
prescribed duty or Rs. 175 a chest, that is, Rs. 2-8 a 
ser. A report was required upon this experiment and 
furnished in January 1884. It was then decided to 
give up the quarter duty system and to revert to the 
plan of obtaining opium from Ghazipur. Difficulties 
again arose about the price ; and Sir Oharles Aitchison, 
when inquiring last summer as to the desirability and 
possibility of extending the cultivation of the poppy in 
the Punjab, recorded the opinion that the arrangemeut 
for the purchase of opium from the Ghazipur factory 
appeared to have ia it elements of failure. The subject 
attracted the attention of the finance committee, who 
have made certain proposals which will be noticed below. 
Finally, in May, June, and July last the active inquiries 
of Mr. Maconachio, the Deputy Commissioner of Gur- 
gaon, established the fact that recently an extensive 
opium trade had been secretly carried on between parts 
of the Jeypore State and certain portions of Patiala and 
Jind which are landlocked by the British territories of 
the Punjab. Three contraband consignments were 
seized, one of 725 maunds at Sahuwas in Jind territory ; 
one of nearly 67 maunds at Narnaul in Patiala terri- 
tory ; and one at Alwar of more than 12J maunds. Alto- 
gether upwards of 140 maunds were stopped on the way 
up to Jind and Patiala. Information received this 
month suggests that the smugglers having sustained a 
a severe check on the Gurgaon and Rohtak border are 
now intending to make their passage further west across 
the old Sirsa district at one or other of its two narrow- 
parts, viz., below Sirsa or near Dabwali. Though this 
opium was being smuggled into Jind and Patiala, it 
would have found its way in part into surrounding 
British districts. The conqjlete stoppage of the legiti- 
mate import of Malwa opium has, as other information 
shows, made it very difficult for the Sikh States to 
supply their contractors. 

3. The finance committee was not acquainted with 
the particulars of the smuggling cases, and the note of 
the committee, communicated to this Government for 
opinion by the Government of India in the Departrnent 
of Finance, with its letter, No. 4460, dated the 3rd 
December last, does not advert to the political aspects 
of the matter. A copy of the note is annexed for 
facility of reference, and it will be seen that the pro- 
posals of the committee are contained in the 16th and 
17th paragraphs of its paper. This note was sent to the 
Financial Commissioner for report, who has promised to 
reply after making inquiries and consulting' local 
officers. A detailed reply to the note will be sent here- 
after, but from his knowledge of the subject the 
Lieutenant-Governor is confident that it will be found 
that there are difficulties of a local nature in the way 
of the adoption of the suggestions made in the note, 
and that all events no immediate changes can be made 
without risk of serious loss. The inelasticity of the 
opium revenue in the Punjab in recent years upon 
which the committee remark is probably due to changes 
and uncertainties in the legitimate supply of opmm 
caused by the orders of the Government of India with 
regard to import of Nepal, Ghazipur, and Malwa opium. 
Uncertainties as to supply, of course, have a most 
depressing effect on the Punjab system of contracts. 

4. In the Lieutenant-Governor's judgment the 
situation requires that, without waiting to decide as to 
possible future changes of system, prompt action should 
be taken, first, to ensure a sufficient supply to opium 
both for Punjab districts and for the Phulkian States ; 
and, secondly, to stop the smuggling that has com- 
menced on a serious scale. There is no chance of 
putting this down without the co-operation of the 
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Phulkian States, and it is impracticable to ask their 
co-operation unless we are prepared to say definitely 
what is to be our own system of supply, at least in the 
immediate future, and how we propose to assist them to 
get a supply. 

5. The main proposal of thu finance committee 
virtually amounts to a suggestion that the opium system 
which is in force in Bengal and the North-western 
Provinces shall be introduced into the Punjab. To remit 
the acreage tax, and to require the cultivators to sell 
to the Government only at a fixed price, would imply 
the existence of an Opium Agency, as the committee 
itself substantially admits. It has, however, always 
been held that the operations of the Opium Department 
ought not to be extended to the Punjab ; and when the 
special conditions of opium production and supply in 
this part of India ai'e understood, there appear to be 
strong reasons for this opinion. With regard to our 
position in relation to native States in and round the 
Punjab, and the Hill States in particular, it would, Mr. 
Lyail considers, be very difficult to change our system. 
This has been felt all along, or we should have changed 
it long ago. If the finance committee's proposal were 
adopted we should be obliged to have an Opium De- 
partment in the Punjab, working not only in the plains, 
but in Kulu and Kotgarh, and dealing with all the petty 
Hill States and with Kashmir and Afghanistan as the 
Opium Department deals with Nepal. On the Rajputana 
side also we should have a constant struggle to prei'ent 
smuggling, where outlying tracts or parganas of the 
Sikh States march with the Northern States of the 
Eajputana Agency. Moreover, in the interests of the 
North-western Province.H. popjiy cultivation is pro- 
hibited in the districts of the old IDelhi Division. Else- 
where it is much scattered; there is a good deal in the 
hills, some in Shahpur, some in Umballa, Lahore, and 
Amritsar and the Southern Derajat, and little patches 
in a great number of districts in every direction. 

6. As to the various alternative courses mentioned in 
the 17th paragraph of the note, Mr. Lyall supposes that 
they have been enumerated for the purpose of ensuring 
that n'me of the bare possibilities oi the case shall be 
overlooked in the discussion. In selecting from those 
alternatives the committee repeats the proposals already 
made in paragraph 16. One sviggestion, namely, that 
cultivators should pay acreage tax and sell to licensed 
vendors only, is merely a description of the existing 
system; another, that licensed vendors should purchase 
duty-paid opium in Malwa, is known to be impracticable, 
because for the purposes of the Punjab market the full 
duty is prohibitive. Mr. Lyall, as already stated, does 
not think that any of the proposals of the finance com- 
mittee could be accepted without considerable risk of 
loss of income ; and the main proposal would involve 
extra expenditure — perhaps large expenditure — on es- 
tablishment. In the present state of the provincial 
finances, Mr. Lyall feels that he would not be justified 
in running the risk ; and for additional outlay he has 
not the funds. On the whole, therefore, it seems to him 
inevitable that for some time to come we must maintain 
the existing system, which has at least the merits of 
being locally understood and of having been in practical 
operation for many years. 

7. If this conclusion is accepted, it remains to be 
decided from what source the Punjab is to obtain the 
supply required over and above its home produc- 
tion. Here Mr, Lyall must frankly own that he thinks 
it was a mistake to abandon the quarter-duty system. 
He is anxious, as already said in my telegram of the 
23rd instant, to see that system revived ; and unless it 
is revived he can suggest no satisfactory basis for the 
communications with Punjab native States, which, if 
we are to suppress the contraband trade, are eminently 
necessary. Mr. Lyall himself as Financial Commis- 
sioner proposed the quarter-duty system to the Punjab 
Government in 1880; and in his secretary's letter 
written on that occasion it was said : — 

"Unless the pass duty is remitted or reduced the 
supply of Malwa opium is practically stopped like that 
of Nepal. If the open and lawful import of Malwa 
opium from Central India and Rajputana is stopped in 
this way, Mr. Lyall anticipates that two things will 
happen. In the first place a strong trade in smuggled 
Malwa opium will grow up all along the very frontiei- 
of the Punjab and Eajputana; the people are born 
smugglers, and our licensed vendors will themselves be 
engaged in the business, and will not therefore be able 
to help us to check it. Now that the said hedge is done 
away with, the Financial Commissioner does not see 
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liow opium smuggling once established could bo stopped 
iu such u. country. Moreover, the fiirt that the pro- 
tected Sikh States own territory on and near the border 
mixed with our own would add to difficulty. In the 
second place, the price of opium is likely to ri.^e con- 
siderably ill the Punjab, and the Financial Commis- 
sioner does not think this is, on the whole, desirable. 
Such a rise will reduce the bids foi' monopolies of retail 
vend, and a. very large proiwirtiou of the benefit to the 
producer will go to the Hill States, from Kashmir to 
the Jumna, which grow opium. Moreover, a rise in 
price will be very unpopular with the Sikhs, who in 
some parts of the Punjab arc opium eaters almost to a 
man. They firmly believe that moderate doses are 
necessary for their health and certainly it does not seem 
to do most of them harm. They often complain alrrady 
that we have made opium both dear .and bad by our 
system of exci;<c." 

8. Mr. Lyall stil! holds the opinions thus expressed, 
and recent events have certainly justified his anticipa- 
tion that smuggling would result from shutting off the 
Rajputana supply. It is, he thinks, impossible to stop 
this smuggling, unless we keep a way open for lawful 
import. He has refeiTed to the papers of 1884, which 
sliow the reasons why the concession of allowing the 
import of 1,200 maunds of Malwa opium at a quarter 
duty was, at the request of this Government withdrawn. 
It was supposed that consumers disliked the Malwa 
opium and that there was little demand for it; and 
Colonel Davies, the Financial Commissioner, mistakenly 
l^id stress on " the loss of three-fourths of the duty 
formerly realised." Of course consumers do not like 
the Malwa opium as much as the first-rate Ghazipur 
excise opium or some other kinds : but they cannot 
alwaj'S get the kinds they prefer or afi'ord to buy the 
best opium if it is available. The Punjab used to get 
its opium partly homegrown ; partly from the Punjab 
Hill States and Afghanistan ; and, as said above. Malwa 
and, througli the North-westrrn Provinces, from Ne]ial. 
The Malwa kind was not generally liked, but was drawn 
on when other kinds were scarce, it never paid duty, 
so there was no such loss as in 1H,S4 the Financial Com- 
missioner supposed. With the closing of the Nepal and 
Ghazipur supplies the demiind for Malwa opi\un was 
sure to increase, and the only way to prevent wholesale 
smuggling was to allow a supply in a lawful way at a 
moderate cost, and to give the Sikh States their fair 
share of this supply. The demand, it is true, when the 
(|uarter-duty system was iu operation, did not exceed 
tliiie or four hundred maiinds a year, but it would have 
increased to some extent. The quarter-duty system 
was disliked by the Punjab buyers, who h;id previously 
paid no duty, and this checked the demand at first. The 
limit of 1,200 maunds was, of course, fixed as a maximum, 
and it was not supposed that there would beany advan- 
tage to Government if that limit were reached. However, 
the question of demand has been practically settled by 
events; we should not have captured 140 maunds of 
conti-abrand Malwa opium last summer unless there 
had been an oft'ective demand for this article on the 
part of consumers. 

9. It is necessary, no doubt, to meet the objection 
that the Ghazipur opium being preferred, the whole of 
the Punjab demand for an outside supply might be met 
from the Ghazipur lactory. The reply is that if the 
priee fixed for this commodity is adequate with reference 
to the price obtainable for it in other markets it becomes 
unsaleable in the Punjab. If, on the other hand, it is 
supplied to the Punjab Government at cost price, as at 
Rs. 10-8 a ser, the price now fixed for future consign- 
ments, there may, indeed, be no loss in British districts; 
for the deficieuey in price may be covered in part Ijy 
the rates at which the article is sold and in part by 
higher sales of licenses for retail vend and better in- 
come from license fees. But in foreign territory there 
woald be serious loss, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
could not expect the Government of India to agree to 
this Government sharing the Ghazipur supply on 
present terms with the Sikh States, whose require- 
ments must nevertheless be admitted as an important 
factor in the whole problem. We are, Mr. lyall thinks, 
morally bound to consider the loss of revenue to these 
Stales and the inconvenience to their opium consumers 
caused by shutting off the Nepal and Malwa supplies 
under the orders of the Government of India in 1878 to 
l8'-!i). Yet if we give these States Ghazipur opium 
practically at cost price, the whole of the excise profits 
will be theirs, not ours; and the concession would be 
au extravagant one, far exceeding the limits of any 
legitimate claim to consideration. 



10. All these reasons led the Lieutenant-Governor 
to m'tke the recommendation expressed in my telegram 
of the 2.JI il instant. If that is accepted, permit.-: would 
be given to some of our licensed vendors or farmers 
and to agents of the Phulkian States : and the.se men 
would take theii' permits to the collector under the 
Ajmere Rules, who would give them a special order in 
writing under Rule -0 (2), armed with which they would 
buy cither in Ajmere territory or outside in Rajputaua 
and bring in the opium to the Ajmere scales, and then 
get a pass for the Punjab on payment of quarter duty. 
It might be arranged that the passes given should be 
few in number and on Ajmere only, not on Indore. 
Should the Government of India so desire, the maxi- 
mum amount of Malwa opium to be imported in this 
way from the Ajmere scales might be reduced to, say, 
500 maunds, which vrould probably be sufficient. These 
points settled, the Lieutenant-Governor would then 
arrange with the Sikh States the maximum amount 
per annum for which each State might ask for permits 
and the Deputy Commissioner to whom it should send 
the persons it might authorise to apply for permits. 
The Sikh States would, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, 
agree readily enough; they might demur to the 
quarter duty a little, but not strongly. They have 
never had any authority under any rules or under- 
standing to grant import passes which would hold good 
through British territory. The arrangement would 
therefore be advantageous to them ; and in consideration 
of their being allowed to share in the Malwa supply, 
as well as on the general ground that their excise 
arrangements must not conflict with those of the British 
Government, they would be urged to co-operate with 
us in the suppression of smuggling and to forbid the 
passage of opium into British territory from their out- 
Ij'ing pargauas along the Rajpiitana border. There 
would be no need, so far as the Sikh States are con- 
cerned, to re\'ise the prohibitions issued by the Jeypore, 
Ulwar, and Bikanir States against the passage of opium 
into the Punjab and Punjab native States. These pro- 
hibitions would be quite consistent with the principle 
that liajputana opium for the Punjab must be brought 
to the Ajmere scales. The case of Bahawalpur is some- 
what diiferent ; and Mr. Lyall would be disposed to 
allow the passage of Bikanir opium into Bahawalpur 
territory on condition that (1) it should not pass through 
British territory, and (2) the Bahawalpur State would 
allow no o])ium to pass out of its territory to the British 
or foreign territory of the Punjab. To this extent it 
would probably be advisable to make an exception to 
the principle above mentioned ; but before any final 
proposal is put forward in this behalf, Mr. Lyall would 
communicate with the Bahawalpur Darbar and ascer- 
taiji its wishes and particulars of the Bahawalpur 
opium trade, which is not extensive. Having arranged 
in this way for the Mahva supply, iMr. Lyall would like 
to combiiu' with it, for use in British districts only, a 
small supply, not to exceed 2i)() mounds, of opium from 
Ghazipur at Rs. 10-S a seer as .already agreed to. The 
orders therefore of the Covernment of India iu the 
Finance Tteparlment, communicated to this Govern- 
ment by its ondorscnient, No. 1570, dated the 00th June 
1886, would hold good. It would be necessary, how- 
ever, for the Government of India to issue a notifica- 
tion similir to the Notification of the Finance Depart- 
ment, No. 1001, dated the 12th May 1882 (cancelled by 
Notification, No. 1178, dated the 1st June 1885), to 
the eifect that in exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 6 of the Opium Act, 1878, the Governor 
General in Council directs that duty at the rate of 
Rs. 75 shall be levied on each chest of" opium of 140^ lb. 
avoirdupois net weight imported into the Punjab with 
effect from the date of the issue of the notification. I 
am accordingly to request that this may be done. The 
Lieutenant-Governor requests that the whole arrange- 
ment may at any rate be made for one year certain, 
and till there has been time to communicate fully with 
the native States and to obtain and consider local 
opinions on the proposals of the finance committee. 
If, however, the Government of India is willing to 
sanction the present scheme as a permanent one. subject 
to the understanding that it may, if necessary, be 
modified after considering the finance committee's note 
and after ascertaining the views of the States con- 
cerned and working out the detailed arrangements, the 
Lieutenant-Governor would prefer that course. 

11. In regard to the omission up to the present time 
to come to some understanding with the Sikh States on 
the subject of opium, Mr. Lyall feels that some ex- 
planation is called for. As Financial Commissioner, 
Mr. Lyall recommended in March 1882 that the Patiala, 
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Jmd, and Nabha Barbara should be addressed; but the 
ii-unjab b-overnment then felt precisely the same em- 
barrassment that Mr. Lyall has himself experienced on 
the present occasion. There was obvious difficulty in 
commencing negotiations with the States before we 
had put our own system straight and were ready with 
detailed rules for working it. Sir Charles Aitchison, 
theretore, decided that when certain amendments in 
the rules had been made and sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India, he would address the native States and 
explain to them the exact provisions which would effect 
them, m the matter of import and transport of opium. 
Mr. Lyall accordingly submitted a draft revising the 
opium rules, and in a letter, No. 123:!, dated the 21st 
November 1882 (extracts from which are appended), 
explained fully the methods by which he proposed (a,s 
he proposes now) to give the Sikh States their fair 
share of the quarter-duty supply. The draft was sent 
on to the Government of India, which, however, was 
not satisfied with its form, and called for a revised 
edition. The Financial Commissioner was then de- 
sired to recast the draft, and he has not yet re-submitted 
it. Mr. Lyall is sorry that the Government of India 
was not prepared to sanction the draft temporarily 



until a better draft could be prepared. He believes 
that the rules, though imporfccMy drafted, would have 
been understood by the local officers and would have 
v.orked well enough ; and he thinks that both then and 
still more now they were urgently wanted. 

12. Intermediately the Financial Commissioner was 
instructed to omit from the revised draft of the rules 
the provisions relating t,o the quarter-duty supply of 
Malwa opium. He has now been asked to insert them 
again in accordance with the proposals made in this 
letter, and to submit his revised draft with the least 
possible delay. On receipt of it Mr. Lyall will loss no 
time in sending it on to the Government of India for 
approval ; and he hopes that; should it still be found to 
be somewhat rough from a technical point of view, 
the Government of India may nevertheless be able to 
[lass it for a year at least, if Mr. Lyall can say that it 
will be understood and will prove workable. 

13. On hearing that the proposals made in this letter 
are generally approved, Mr. Lyall will at once com- 
municate with the Sikh States and Bahawalpur on the 
subject of opium. 

14. A list of enclosures in annexed. 
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[Handed in by Khalija Syad Muhamed Hassau, CLE., on behalf of the Patiala State.] 
Memohandum on the Opium Question in the Patiala State. 



rKiOE to Sambats 1906-7=1849-1850, no particular 
duty was levied on opium and poppy, nor was any kind 
of restriction placed (on its sale or cultivation), and as 
a natural result of this freedom in trade, the consumers 
of opium and poppy used to get these articles very 
cheap. Poppy was sold at the rate of 15 to 19 seers 
per rupee, and after separating the seed from it there 
remained between 84 and 94 seers of pure poppy- 
heads, and purified opium wa,s sold at 8 to 10 tolas per 
rupee. 

2. People used to take poppy in this way. For 
nearly 10 or 12 hours poppy -heads were soaked in water, 
then strained through a cloth after squeezing them, and 
the decoction drunk either in the morning or evening, 
or twice a day, with or without sugar. Opium was 
taken in pills, as it is eaten in these days also. 

3. The habit of drinking a decoction of poppies (post) 
is a very ancient one, and very injurious to health, 
because to take a tumbler full of an intoxicating decoc- 
tion every morning and evening, regardless of seasons 
and thirst or hunger, impaired digestion and weakened 
the organs of the body. The injurious effects of this 
decoction are generally admitted. It appears from old 
historical works that during the Moghal Empire such 
princes as were suspected of making political distur- 
bances, and whom it was considered advisable to keep 
under confinement, were forced to drink this poppy 
decoction in order to debilitate them and to destroy 
their material spirit, so that there be no longer any fear 
of their making disturbances. 

4. Since the native States have followed the British 
system of excise administration, and have imposed a 
duty on opium and poppy, &c., which has been enhanced 
from time to time, partly owing to this, and partly 
because of the change for good in the habits of the 
people, the practice of taking the decoction of poppy 
(post) has nearly died away during the last 42 or 43 
years, and its place has been taken by opium. But 
notwithstanding this, the price of poppy-head.s has not 
fallen, and in these days poppy -heads without seeds are 
sold at 2f seers per rupee. The high price of this drug 
is partly due to the increased duty mentioned above, 
and partly because opium is now taken instead of post, 
and therefore the zemindars extract larger quantities of 
opium from the poppy, which becomes useless, and is 
thrown away. 

5. It is needless to explain the method of cultivating 
poppy because the Punjab authorities are fully 
acquainted with such matters. 

'Mode of preparing Opium. — When the poppy-heads 
are ripe enough for procuring opium, the zemindars 
make incisions in them with a knife, when opium in the 
shape of a white liquid comes out of the heads, and 
assuming a brown or blackish colour becomes viscid. 



6. The cause of the increased consumption of opium 
as compared with post is that a much smaller quantity 
of the former gives more intoxication than a cupful of 
the latter, and it does not affect the digestion like post. 
For the above reasons, and because of the heavy duties 
on it, pure opium is sold at 3 tolas for a rupee in large 
towns of the State, and, in villages where people do 
not care much for its purity, it is sold at 4 tolas per 
rupee. 

7. Regarding the cultivation of the poppy and manu- 
facture of opium, I have to say that in that tract of the 
State called the Narnaul Nizamat, which is contiguous 
to the Jeypore and Alwar borders, poppy is not cultivated, 
because the country is dry, the wells are very deep, and 
the inhabitants being Jats, Ahir, and Gujars, with verv 
few Bajputs, are much less addicted to the opium habit. 
Likewise in the western and southern portions of the 
State adjoining the Ludhiaiia, Ferozepore, Karnal, and 
Hissar districts', it is not cultivated for want of sufficient 
rains and the great depth of the wells ; but the people 
of these tracts are much more addicted to opium-eating 
than the people of the other parts of the State. Since 
the opening of the Kotla and Bhatinda branches of the 
Sirhind Canal, some people in these dry tracts have 
commenced the experimental cultivation of poppy, but 
on such a small scale that it is not worth notice. 

In the tracts which lie to the north alongside of the 
hill ranges, where on this account the rainfall is abun- 
dant, and water in the wells is near, poppy and opium 
are produced to some extent, and according to the 
statistics collected in 1891 the total area under poppy 
cultivation at different places in the said tracts was 
286 acres, which yielded not more than 16 maunds of 
opium. 

Although, owing to the quantity of opium produced 
being small, no acreage duty, besides the ordinary 
land revenue, is imposed on poppy cultivation, as is the 
case in the Punjab, yet according to the rules issued by 
the Patiala State for preventing the abuse of opium, 
the zemindars are not at liberty to sell their produce 
to other than licensed vendors called lessees by the 
State. 

8. According to the last census the population of the 
State was as follows : — 

Sikhs - - - 243,362 

Hindus - ... 795,928 

Mussalmans - • - 352,046 

Menial tribes, such as Chamars, 
sweepers, &c., who are included 
in the census papers among 
Hindus and Sikhs, but who are 
disowned by them 228,221 

Though accurate statistics are not prepared by the 
State, a reliable calculation has been made that, out of 
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the total amount of opium consumed in the Siate, one- 
thirr! is consumed by the Sikhs and two-thirds by other 
races. 

9. For the total requirements of the State, which 
amount to 1,100 — 1,200 mauiuls yearly, opium is 
imported from — (1) the Simla Hill States ; (■-) Ladwa 
and Jagadhri, &c., in the Umballa district; and (3) 
Malwa and Eajputana. One hundred and thirty 
maunds of Malwa opium are imported yearly (out of the 
total quantity fixed by the Groverument of India for the 
Punjab) subject to certain conditions and concessions, 
and the payment of a duty at the rate of Es. ? per 
seer, which is eventually refunded to the State from 
the British Treasury. 

10. Opium from the Simla and Umballa districts is 
imported in accordance with the provisions of parii- 
i^.raphs 22 and 23 of Financial Commissioni-r's circular. 
No. 62, dated 26th June 1889, and of Excise Oommis- 
sioner's circular. No. 1, dated 3rd February 1891. 
Those who deal in opium in the State arc given lenses 
(sold by auction to the highest iiidder) on payment of a 
certain amount of money, ,'rnd srrbject to certain con- 
ditions and restrictions, for the monopoly to sell opium 
according to the conditions laid down by the State 
within a fixed area. The conditions bind them not to 
purchase or sell cheap and smuggled opium (see direc- 
tions issued by the Patiala Wizarat Office, dated 21st 
Sawan Sambat 1917, submitted to Puniiib Government; 
in October 1890). 

11. When these licensed vendors wish to import 
Ofiium from British districts, mostly Umbiilhi and 
Simla., besides the lease money which they pay yearly 
to the State, they have to make .i written ajiplication 
for the import of the required cjrrautity of opium on pay- 
ment of a fee of Re. 1-4 for each application, and in 
accnrdanco with the said a]i]ilication to receive a written 
permit, on which i-i noted the amount cil' Djiiirm required 
tn be im])orted into the State from British territory. 
On the ii'itliority of the saiil ]-)crm:t, the licensed 
vendors have to ;ul>mit a written a]))ilicat;on to the 
Dc|raty Oonimissi'.ner of the district for ttie grant of a 
lii euso for ihe despatch of opium, subject to the condi- 
tions ap]ilieab'c to such consignments in British dis- 
tricts {vide para<iT.i])hs -0 to 23 of Financial Commis- 
sioner's cireiilar; No, 26, dated 2tith June 1889). The 

above conditions are bv no 
means light, yet additional 
restrictions* are placed by 
the State on the licensed ven- 
dors which greatl)' interfere 
even with the lawful conveyance of opium freely. 

12. The 130 mannds of ojiium which, in accordance 
with the instructions contained in the letters marg-ii- 

ally noted, are yearly irajiortcd 
from Malwa and Rajjiutana, 
are at present jiurchased by 
the State at Ajmere, and are 
only sold to rhc licenced ven- 
dors of the State on jiayment 
of a moderate ]iriee. .Xime of 
the opium ivhich finds its way 
into the State from the three 
above-mentioned sources can be sold l.)y any per>nn 
other than the licensed vendors of the State. Kven 
those persons who purchase opium and ]ioppy for their 
personal use cannot legally keep more than 4 tolas of 
opium anrl S seers of pop] ly at a time without s|ieci d 
jiermission, which is only given in very special cases. 
To keep all those administrative and i)revenlive 
measures in working order, the Office of Excise and 
Abkari superintendent with the necessary estab- 
lishment has been established in the State, and those 
who act in contravention of the rules are severely 
punished. (Ses his Highness the Maharaja's Murasila, 
dated 29th April 1890, No. 5, addressed to the Punjab 
Government.) Punishments are awarded according to 
thi' directions I'pfen'ed to in jiaragraph 10 of this meiiiu. 
The jirovisions of the said directions are. with a lew 
exce])tions, identital with the opium rules i>>ueil b\- 
the Punjab Government, and are in some cases more 
stringent. 

13, In Patiala territory, indeed throughout the 
Punjab, there is one uniform mode of eating opium, 
viz.,' by taking it in a pill after purifying it as stato(l 
before. Some people take it. as (irescribed liy native 
Hakims, in a cam]iound e-alled " Barsh " and " jadwar " 
pills, Ac. (of which opium forms a ]iart), but this prac- 
tice is rai'u. Here they do not dissolve opium in watei-, 
and then take it like the ])cople of Eajputana, who called 
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it " Gholua," nor do they take it in the refined form 
called " Reni " in Kathiawar. People do not smoke 
chandu and madak in this country. 

14. Mothers of infant children administer opium to 
their babies. So much is this the ease that there would 
not be found a single child throughout the country who 
has not been given opium during its infancy, and no 
visible bad cllec't is produced by the use of opium on 
the health of such children. But, of course, in rare 
instances, if a boy who is ap|)roaching maturity begins 
taking ojiium it affects the general appearance of the 
body, creates jialeness and symptoms of laziness, short- 
ness of beard ; and the growth and develo]}ment of the 
body are also aii'ected. The number of such youths is 
extremely small, perhaps one or two in every 1,000 per- 
sons, because parents insist on their children abstaining 
from using tliis drug. Those peo])le who commence 
taking opium after the full development of their body, 
before they attain the age of 40, are also very few in 
number, because taking ojiium before the age of 40 is 
considej-ed objectionable and a s])ecies of licentiousness 
by society ; but no bad effects on the health or general 
appearance of such peojile are visible, while the use of 
opium after the age of 40 is not considered improper ; 
but is, on the contraiy, calculated to preserve health and 
prolong life. 

Some persons who are between 40 and tjii years old, 
and who have been eating opium for j-ears, and are 
very health}', active, and industrious, can be produced 
for ins|ieciion in siip])ort of the statements herein 
made. 

No change takes place in the ap])carance or bodies of 
people who eat opium after the}' are full grown, pro- 
videil tliey use it moderatelj' ; and they can do all sorts 
of phy.^ical and mental labour. On the contrary, it is 
generally believed that after eating opium a man 
becomes fresh for doing every Icind of labour ; but, of 
course, if , an o]iium-eater does not get his dose at the 
fi.xed hour, or get- a smaller dose than usual, l;is nose 
and eyes become watery, and he feels uneasy and 
fatigued, and in such a ease he has little inclination for 
taking food, and feels shivery and slee]>luss. But the 
symjitoms of lazine-s ;ind fatigue are not peculiar to 
opium-eaters only, for ])ersons addicted to liquor also 
feel lazy and unfit for work when they do not get their 
usual drink. Kven those who are accustomed to take 
pan (betel leaf), tobacco, tea, or coffee also become 
inactive and sluggish, and feel a strong craving for 
those things when they do not get them at the fixed 
hour. 

■J. Opium-eaters, no matter how large their regular 
do,-es may be, should they even take unusually large 
doses at a time, do not become intoxicated or excited 
like those who drink liquor. Under the influence of 
this drug the eater does not become inebriate, nor does 
he talk nonsense or become quarrelsome as drunkards 
do, but its strongest effect is that the man goes to 
sleep. 

16. The habit of eating opium can be traced to have 
l>revailed in Asia for nta.rly 2,600 )ears, and unlike 
liquor or bhang it is not prohibited by any Asiatic 
religion, which in other words means that the several 
nations in Asia did not consider its use objectionable, as 
by experience they did not find it injurious ; and law- 
givei'S have not forbidden its use socially or religiously. 
In short even if oinum is nob taken for the preservation 
of health, but for the sake of intoxication only, it is, in 
comiiarison with bhang or spirits, a harmless and less 
expensive intoxicant used by respectable jieojde. If an 
opium-eater cannot get his doses for a few days, his 
appetite and intestines, &c. are badly affected, 'and 
he suffers from looseness of bowel and watery eyes and 
nose. 

17, .\s it is already the practice in the Punjab to eat 
opium in moderate and reasonable quantities, there is 
no real necessity for its total prohibition. To do so, or 
to impose further restrictions would not be beneficial in 
any way, and such a measure would spread dissatisfaction 
among the |iecple, and would probably injure the health 
of the consumers without reducing their expenditure, 
while the Goveriimcui revenue would also decrease, .and 
the loss would have to be made yood by imposing some 
new tax. which is always disliked in this country. To 
do so [i.e.. to abando.i the opium i-Qveiuie and impose 
new taxes) would be vexatious and unreasonable so far 
as the iieople arc concerned, and would be a bad policy 
for Government to ado|it. It is also iirobable that the 
stoppage of opium would necessarily increase the con- 
sumption of spirits and Ijhang, which are much more 
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injurious to health and morality than opium, and are 
more costly. Ever since the appointment of the Opium 
Commission has been talked about, there are indications 
that the people will generally attribute the prnposed 
stoppage of opium not to the good intentions of Govern- 
ment, but will, on the contrary, suspect that the 
English nation, under this pretext, wishes to increase 
their already large trade in spirituous liquors. 

18. If the use of opium requires to be stopped by 
legislation, it is only when used in the form of " ohandu " 
and madak, which people smoke, and this habit is con- 
sidered a very bad one by all respectable natives, and 
is very injurious to health, but ibis gratifying that this 
evil practice does not exist in the Punjab. 

The use of madak and chanrtu is authoritatively pro- 
hibited in the State. In 1876 a resident of Delhi 
applied to the State authorities to lense to him the 
monopoly of selling madak and chandu, and the 
revenue authorities wished to grant the application, but 
as the matter was a new one, when it came up to the 
Wizarat OfRce for sanction, the Wazir, on the 11th 
December, represented to the Council of Regency that, 
though the lease would bring a little income to the 
State, the effect wouldbe very injurious, as atLucknow 
and elsewhere, where these drugs are smoked, they 
have proved very injurious to the people, and their use 
should therefore be forbidden. The Council of 
Regency approved of the Wazir's opinion on 14th 
December 1876, and addressed the revenue officers and 
the State Courts with the view to prevent the use of 
madak and chandu. If the matter be further con- 
sidered, opium cannot be blamed on account of madak 



and chandu, been use the latter are improper form of 
using opium, and there are several useful articles 
in the world which, if taken in improper forms prove 
injurious. 

19. In short, in all the native States, and, indeed, 
throughout the Punjab, opium is moderately used, and 
the object of all the administrative measures, in respect 
of opium, which are now in force, has been to limit in 
such a way the habit prevailing since centuries of the 
moderate use of opium, which is not injurious to health 
or morals or economy, so as to leave no room for objec- 
tional:)le consumption and injury to health by the 
immoderate use of the drug. 

The Fr'nnjab authorities in general, and Sir James 
Ijyall in pii.rticular, during his incumbency as finan- 
cial Oonunissioner of the Punjab and subsequently aa 
Lieutenant-Governor, very prudently devoted attention 
to this subject, and the result of all the rules and pro- 
cedure prescribed by them has been that this ancient 
habit of the people has not been interfered with ; 
while, on the other hand. Government derives a large 
revenue from it, and the tendency o£ all the measures 
adopted is to restrict the use of opium to a reasonable 
amount, and not to increase it. With reference to these 
arrangements in the Punjab and in the native States, 
the Government and the native States cannot be 
accused of making a profit by giving poison to the 
people. Therefore, the Patiala Darbar thinks that the 
intentions of the resolution of Parliament, passed on 
30th June 1893, are already met by the arrangements at 
present in force in the Punjab. 
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Letter from His Highness the Raja of Nahav, G.O.S.I., handed in by B. Saudagab Lal, Mir Munshi of the 
Nahan State, dated Nahan, 3rd January 1894, to the Opficiating Chief Secketaky to Goveknmext, Punjab. 



In compliance with your desire conveyed in your 
letter, I have the honour to enclose herewith an abstract 
of the evidence which the two officials appointed by me 
for the purpose propose to give before the Opium 
Commission. 

My own opinion is as follows : — 

The anti-opium agitation seems to be based on the 
idea that the drug in question is a poison, but the 
conception is wholly groundless. 

Experience has shown that opium in mgderation is 
not pernicious in any way, and that it produces no 
ill- effect either on the health or wealth of the people. 
It never impoverishes a man ; it is preventive of 
many diseases; the i-ich and the poor consume it with 
equal safety. 

It is much more economical than iuto.xicating liquors. 
The greatest opium-eater can consume no more than 
one or two rupees' worth of opium a month, while an 
ordinary drinker will easily waste the same amount in 
a day on alcoholic liquors. Morally considered, no 
man is ever led under its influence to the commission 
of any criminal or immoral act ; its moderate use never 
maddens, nor causes any of its consumers to lose their 
senses, but, on the contrary, encouiages, and enables 
them to work hard. 

Having such facts before me, I can find no reason 
why the proposal to prohibit such a harmless thing 
should receive my support. But I may be allowed to 
suggest that if a similar agitation were set on foot 
against alcoholic liquors, many a life would be saved in 
India as well as in Europe. 

As regards the fiscal condition of India, it is well 
known that it is alrciidy very hard for the Government 
to make both ends meet ; then what will be its difficulties 
if is is called on to make up a loss of seven or eight 
crores of rupee — a loss whicii is sure to result? 

If further taxation is imposed, many people who have 
so far held aloof will probably join the National Con- 
gress and complain and agitate against Government, 
and with good reason. 

There is another point which T wish to speak of. I 
think that the opium trade should never be allowed to 
pass out of the hands of the Government. Many a 
private company would come forward and take it into 
their own hands, caring for their own interests. Then 
very likely the purity of the drug would be neglected. 



and adulteration would make it as hurtful as it is harm- 
less at present. 

I think that then the same persons who at present 
declaim against it would be the foremost in praising it. 

As for the question of compensation, I beg to bring 
to your notice that about 200 maunds of opium are pro- 
duced annually in this State, of which about 70 maunds 
are brought to the State Treasury ; the rest is secreted 
and smuggled into other places. 

The zemindars generally sell their crop at Rs. 8 per 
seer, so if the cultivation is prohibited, they will sustain 
a loss of Rs. 64,000 a year, and may fairly expect an 
adequate compensation for their loss. 

A very small quantity of the 70 maunds brought to 
the State Treasury is sold to the local licensed retail 
dealers at Rs. 15 per seer, and the remainder to the 
retail dealers of other States at Rs. 14 per seer, a transit 
pass having first been obtained from the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Umballa. This transaction brings to the 
State a net profit of Rs. 15,000 a year. 

Now, from the above calculation, it may be estimaied 
that the whole compensation to which this State will 
be entitled will amount to Rs. 79,000 per annum, for 
whatever loss 1 be zemindars may suffer by cultivating 
other crops on the land at present devoted to opium 
will certainly have to be made up to them in the shape 
of a reduction of land revenue, and so will be a loss to 
the State, while the State will probably have to spend 
at least as much in preventing secret cultivation and 
sale of opium . 



Abstract oe Evidence to be offered on the Consumption 
of Opium; and its effects in Sirmiir State by 
1)T. M. A. NiooLSON and Babu Saudagab, Lal. 

(a.) Amongst the hillmen opium-eating is very rare. 
Zaildars and Lambardars of large villages in the hills 
have informed us there are no opium-eaters in their 
villages. Others know of one or two cases onh--. Tbat 
this information is correct is shown by the fact that 
among the prisoners in the gaol it is extremely rare to 
find a hillman who is an opium-eater. At present 
among 47 prisoners there is only one opinm-eating 
hillman ; two others are Afghans. 

The Kahars in Nahan use opium when they are 
gottiiig old and unable to do their work. Their 
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Chandbri informs us that there are about 50 adult male 
Kabar.'j in Nahan, of whom about 10 use opium. He 
also informs us that without opium these men could not* 
riarn their living. 

We have inquired into the circumstances which led 
to their commencing the use of opium, and found four 
chief causes — (1) as a substitute for alcohol ; (2) to 
enable them to withstand the effects of cold and 
exposure ; (3) for ill-health, especially for dysentery, 
rheumatism, and catarrh ; (4) to enable them to endure 
fatigue and perform their work. 

There are a few other opium-eaters in Nahan, but 
they, properly spealting, are not natives of the place, 
although many have resided here for some years. 

(b.) Physically, opium appears to do very little if any 
harm. I, Doctor Nicolson, have treated, and am at 
present treating, cases of illness among opium-eaters, 
both in the city and in the gaol. T have found the 
usual treatment for their maladies just as successful as 
with other patients, and have never seen any reason to 
adopt special measures or even to prohibit opium. 
Morally, they are also like their ncigbbours, and are 
certainly much better behaved in every way than the 
consumers of alcohol. 

(c.) There is not the slightest doubt that the people 
would resent any interference with the custom of opium- 
eating, and if it could be carried out— which we doubt 
— they would take to alcohol or gauja in its place. 
And these latter two articles are certainly much more 
harmful than opium. 



{d.) The people would certainly object to being taxed 
in order to put a stop to the custom of opium-eating, 
and any such tax, however sriiall, would certainly be 
very unpopular. 

(e.) It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
hibit the production and use of opium in native States. 

In conclusion, we would add the following remarks 
as expressing our own opinion on the subject, and as 
being the results of our examination of opium-eaters of 
Nahan : — 

We have found opium a most useful substitute for 
alcohol, and beneficial both morally and physically in 
two cases of extreme drunkenness. 

Wo have found it used medicinally by many natives 
who live miles from any dispensary as a preventive of 
fever and a cure for dysentery. 

it is largely used by mothers nursing children as an 
application to the breast under the belief that it pre- 
vents diarrhcea, dysentery, catarrh, &c. from attacking 
their infants. 

Wc have found one case where a man, after eating 
opium for 20 years, gave it up of his accord, because he 
could not afford it any longer, and did so without 
suffering very much inconvenience, and we have, as 
before mentioned, found it used as a stimulant by men 
growing too old to perform their work, viz., Kahars or 
water-carriers, whose occupation is a very laborious 
one. 

Opium-eating never causes violent crime, as both 
alcohol and ganja are well known to do. 
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jMemorandum ou the Opium Question in the Kashmir State, presented by Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj 

Kaul, O.I.R. , Member of the Council in Kashmir. 



1. If the cultivation and use of opium for other than 
medical purposes is prohibited tbroughout British 
India, it could be gradually e.xtended to Kashmir, but 
such prohibition will be very much felt by the cultiva- 
tors, who solely depend upon poppy cultivation and by the 
opium-eaters. Such interference is likely to produce 
the greatest discontentment among the opium-eaters, 
and prove extremely disastrous for the opium culti\"a- 
tors, for the time being at least. 

2. The Kashmir State is divided into two provinces, 
i.e., .Tammu and Kashmir. In Kashmir opium cultiva- 
tion is at present very little, but as waste lands have 
lately been granted to the people with hereditary rights 
of cultivation, and the people are coming to know day 
by day that poppy cultivation pays best, it is expected 
that its cultivation will increase. In the Kardi district 
opium has been cultivated from old times. The opium 
is partly consumed in the province and partly taken 
away by the Punjabi license-holders. These license- 
holders can purchase opium in the Jammu province 
only under a certificate from the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Sialkot district allowing them to purchase the 
opium from the State. Such opium is weighed, packed, 
and scaled in presence of a revenue officer and a pass 
for Sialkot giveu to the license-holder. A small 
quantity of opium is exported by the State merchants 
to Yarkand, but there are no rules restricting it. If 
the export of opium from the Kashmir State to the 
British districts were totally prohibited, the State would 
in justice be entitled to a compensation equiv.alcnt to 
its loss of revenue on account of decrease in the sale of 
taxed opium. 

.3. The income of the State from opium is derived 
from two sources — 

(i.) The revenue collected from the zamindars who 
pay to the State half the money realised from the 
"ale of the opium to the contractor which is 
estimated at about Es. 33,500 per annum, and 
(ii.) The fees realised for licenses to sell opium 
which are about Es. 13,500 per annum in round 
numbers. 
The exact area under |)0|ipy ouHivatiou in the Kashmir 
State is not known, as the districts in which tha poppy 
cultivation is commonest have not undergone settle- 
ment operational. The total produce in both provinci'S, 



however, is estimated at 167 maunds 35 seers, and as 
one acre of land yields about four seers of opium, the 
total area under poppy may be calculated approxi- 
mately at 1,678 acres. The price of opium paid to 
zamindars by the contractor is Es. 10 per seer. If, 
therefore, the poppy cultivation is altogether prohibited, 
the loss of the State revenue will amount to about 
Es. 47,000 per annum, while, if the export of opium into 
the Punjab only is stopped, the loss will be slightly less, 
as the chief portion of the opium produced in the State 
is meant for export to the Punjab. In either case the 
State will in justice be entitled to a compensation pro- 
portional to the loss sustained on account of the 
decrease in the revenue caused by the prohibition. 
The zamindars will also have to be compensated for 
being prohibited from cultivating poppy, in so far as 
they will be obliged to grow other crops, the best of 
which will not pay more than one-fourth of the poppy. 
iThe average yield of poppy comes to Es. 40 an acre, 
which gives the zamindars Es. 20 net, which no other 
crop can pay him more than Es. 5 net per acre.) 

4. For preventive measures it will be necessary to 
establish at least 12 stations in the two provinces of the 
State, having four sepoys in each with two inspectors, 
one for each province. The annual cost of which 
establishment will be about Es. 6,300. 

5. In the event of the sale and export of opium being 
prcihibited, the State of Kashmir will be entitled to be 
repaid Es. 13,435 which it receives from the sale of 
contracts and licenses, and Es. 37,675, the estimated 
income received by it from the zamindars. 

<;. Eeforms which are being inaugurated in the 
excise administration of the State will probably reduce 
the amount of untaxed opium which may at present be 
produced in the State, but the people are not in a 
position to bear any enhanced taxation. 

7. Opium is not consumed in large quantities in the 
State, the total quantity consumed in Jammu being 32 
maunds, while that in Kashmir amounts only to 2J 
maunds. No particular class of people is addicted to 
oiiium-caLing, but, comparatively speaking, the Dogras 
and the Panjabi Sikhs are the largest consumers. But 
the fact that the Dogras and the Sikhs are the strongest 
and the bra,vest people in the State shows tha>t the uss 
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of opium does not badly affect the physical constitution 
of the people-, nor are there any facts to show that the 
moderate use of opium produces bad influence upon 
their morals. 

8. People take to opium-eating — 

{a.) To keep up their strength in advanced age. 



(b.) Through the effects of the company of opium- 
carers. 

(c.) L'or sexual Giijoyment. 

9. The Kashmir State subjects will not willingly bear, 
in whole or in part, the cost ,of any preventive 
measures. 



App. XII. 



APPENDIX XIII. 



App. XIII. 
Eajputana. 



Abstract of Evidence tendered by Miss C. A. Swaine, M.D., Khetri, Eajputana, read by the Secretary on 

January 24th, 1894. 



I CAME to India as a medical missionary in 1870. My 
observation has led me to form an unfavourable opinion 
of the opium habit. It produces the following bad 
effects :— 

1. It interferes with the legitimate action of medicine 
in many cases, including fevers. 

2. It afTects the mental faculties unfavourably, and 
sometimes at a very early age. 



3. It makes those who resort to it untruthlul and 
untrustworthy. 

4. It makes those who use it contented with their 
lot, or at least indifferent, and hence anxious to 
l)ear as few hardens as possible. In other -ivords, it 
makes them indolent and thriftless. 

5. In shoi-t, the habit is a bad one, and is so regarded 
by the people. 



APPENDIX XIV. 



App. XIV. 
Laliore. 



Memobandum on the use of Opium in the treatment of Animals, by Veterinary Colonel J. A. 
A.V.D,, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S., Principal Lahore Veterinary College. 



NUN.V, 



My personal knowledge of India is confined to the 
Punjab, North-west Provinces, Bengal, and Assam. 
Opium is used in all four as a medicine for horses and 
cattle in intestinal disorders, such as diarrhoea and 
dysentery ; also in cattle plague, " rinderpest." The 
poppy-heads are used as a decoction in the case of 
sprains and painful bruises as an anodyne fomentation. 
The use of opium for these purposes is chiefly confirmed 
to fairly well-to-do people, for although its medicinal 
properties are well known, its price puts it beyond the 
reach of the poorer class of cattle owners. They would, 
however, use it if it was cheaper. Small quantities of 
opium are used with the spices, "masalas," that are 
given to horses and ponies when going on a long 
journey, such as those owned by ekka drivers. These 
" masalas " are given to the horse or pony befoi'O start- 
ing on the journey and at intervals on the road when 
they stoj) to rest. The small quantity of opium given 



in these cases acts as a stimulant, and enables the 
animal to undergo a greater amount of fatigue than he 
would be ablS to do without it. I have never seen or 
heard of any ill results from this practice. In my 
opinion opium is one of tlie few drugs that can be 
obtained in any ordinary village shop that is of much 
value in veterinary medicine, and if it cannot be obtained 
I fail to see what can be substituted for it. Of the use 
and therapeutic action of opium in veterinary practice 
it is unnecessary for me to spealc except to say that it 
and its alkaloids are perhaps more largely prescribed 
than any other drug. Full accounts of its actions and 
uses can be found in any standard work on veterinary 
medicine or therapeutics, suchas "Williams, Veterinary 
Medicine," " Robertson's Equine Medicine," " Cruzel's 
Tratie pratique des Maladies de I'espece Bovine," 
" Finlay Dun's Veterinary Medicines," " Kaufman's 
Precis de Therapeutique Veterinaire." 
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Statement showing the Pbisonbrs in the Delhi Gaot, who were confirmed Opium-bateks and 

in by Surgeon-Major Dennts 





6 


Na 




i^. 










^ 




















S 




& 


^ 




1. 


2. 





llesidence. 



Fathei 'a 
Name. 



CatiU' 



Age. Ocrii])!itioii. 



Village. 



Teh seel. 



District. 



Crime. 



Class of 
Prisoner. 



Date of 
Admission 
into Gaol. 



8 : 7-li:i 



Sital Parshad ' Shoo Lai 



7310 
5806 



7342 



7 732U 



Baui Siiif^h - 

Toonda 

Sham Lall 
Mohur Singh 

Ganga Din - 

Alimad 



Dowlut Singh 

Basjio - 

Thakur Dass 
Tek 31am 



E:.k;il. Hin- 
du. 



Jat, Hindu 



Gonjnr, 
Hindu. 



Bania. Hin- 1 57 
dn. 



Jat, Hiiulu 



Joliih, Hin- 
du. 



Mj.luli Bnx 



Si.-1'vi. 



CLilti\'ati) 



Shop- 
keeper. 

Cullivator 



Service 



Slipikh. Mo- 20 Sliop- 



liaiiiL-'d.iii. 



7i2y Gandal - Bluikliari i Dhobi, Mo- 

hamedan. 



9 I Under Rahim Bux 
I trial. 



Kliuda Bux - Mf>^'■llt. Mo- 
hamedan. 



keeper. 



Delhi Delhi - Delhi 



Bahaia, i Gui-gat^n Gur^aon 
Kaseen.l 



B.^ri ^ IJalah- Delhi 

FuI1l-]i-' gurh. 
poor. 

Dasnab : .Mcernt I ilneriit 
City. 



Lurking house-trejipass ! Casual - 
or house-breaking hy 
night, Sec. 407, LP.C. 



Escape from custody, 
See. 224, I. P. C. 



Kasai ' .llmjjar 



Anoroha , Bmiir 



ROWUM 



Rhotak 



Cawn- 
pore. 



Di-honestly receiving 
stolen 
411,1. 



stolen property, Sec. 



Cheating, Sec. 420, I. 
P. C. 

Murder, Sec. 302, 1. P. 
C. 



Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Do. 



Dishonestly receiving ■ Do. 
stnlf-n ]iroperty, 

Sec. 411,1. P. C. 



Gurgaon Bad livelihood. Sec. Do. - 
! 107, C. P. C. 



17 Xov. 1893 • 
13 March 1893 
17 Aug. 1893 - 

21 Sept. 1893 - 
30 April 1S91 

22 Sept. 1893 - 
liScpt. 1S93 - 



.10 Lylour :MaIdnth B.-ihih- i Rliolak Bad livelihood See. D... - July lsO;i 

■r-Avh ' " " " 



10 54jU I Karim Khan | A/iz Khan , Sbeikli. Mn- 4S 

hntnedrin. 



Elahi Bux - iila B 



Paqir 



Delhi City 



Ambalhi City 



lit!i, 0. V. C. 
Under trial 



Do. 



12 70! 12 ' Fa'/,hi 



13 


7063 


14 


5S16 


16 


6074 


10 


6992 


17 


7285 


18 


6702 


19 


6788 


20 


6817 


21 


4080 


2! 


0849 



Abdulla- 

AIju 

Kallu 

Chandu 
Hup Singh - 

Burkat All - 

Abiiul Ghatur 

Abdul Hamid 

Shamsudin - 
Alladad 



A^'ajiullah 



Khuda Bux 



Mnnna 

Gil'/ari 
Teka 

Pir Ali 

Abdulla 

Nabi Bux 
Abdul Raliiiiaii 
Tooran 



Do. 

Dr., 
Do. 

Do. 



Barber, Mo- 
hamedan. 



Bakal, Hin- 
du. 

P..aiput, 
Ilindu. 



Svrd, Mo- 
iiaiiKHlaii. 



i'atliaii, Mn- 
iiaiTH'daii. 



Slieikb. Mo- 
hanu'dan. 



P.itlian, Mo- 
iiiiiric'diil'. 



U I Luli.ii 

22 : Tlyvr 
LaJ.our 

Do. 

Do. 

40 Do. 

22 .S(-i'\ ic 



Dfllii 
City. 



Sadai'-Bazar 



Tlirlt. .Kee. 379-75, I. ! Habitual 
V. C. 



Theft, :;7'.i, 1. P. C. 



40 



2(1 



30 



Do. 



Labour 



Do. 



Cultivator 



n(Ohi t'lty 

IJo. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 

IVleffut City 



Patodi State Gurgaon 



Delhi City 



Do. 



Bannu - 



Do. 



Do. 



Theft ill biiililiiig, 8ic. ' Do. 
380, I. P. C. 



Theft, Sec. :i7'.i, I. P. c. Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Dishonestly ri'o:i\ iiijr Do. 
stoli'U pro](ri-tv. Sec. 
411, 1. I', r. ' 

Theft, Sec. 37ii, I. P. fi. I Do. 



Sei'. 4r,7, I. P. C. lurk- ]h<. 
inu; lionse-lrepassor 
liDiisc-lii-caking bv 
nif-ht. 



Theft, Sec. 379, 1. P. C. 



Do. 



House-breaking by ' Do. 
night. Sec. 414, I. P. j 

I 

llou.se-lireaking by I Do. 
niglit.See. l.'iS. I. P. ' 
V. 



S Dec. 19!)3 ■ 



20 June 1889 ■ 



25 Oct. 1S!I2 - 

14 June 1S93 • 

June 1893 ■ 

8 .Sept. 1891 • 
8 April 1891 ■ 

1 April 1S92 ■ 
1 Sept. 1S91 - 

13 Jan. 1893 - 

15 Dec. 1895 - 

28 Feb. 1893 - 
4 IMarch 1891 
30 March 1890 
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IJIX XY. 



Smokbes wlien admitted into the &aol, prepared on lOth December 1893, and handed 
on January 22nd, 1894. 



App. XV. 
Delhi Gaol 



Quantity of 

Opium-eating 

Daily in 

Grains. 



12. 



AVhat sort ol 

Sickness occurred 

after leaying 

Opium. 

13. 



How 

long 

Sickness 

lasted 

after 

leaving 

Opium. 



14.. 



On "what 

Account 

Opium was 

commenced 

and since 

when. 



Admission 

into 

Hospital 

for Fever, 

with Dates. 



Whetlier 
suffering 

from 

Spleen or 

not ; if so, 

since 

when. 



17. 



Any 

defect in 

Temper 

after 

leaving 

Opium. 



18. 



Present 
state of 
Health. 



§4 



o " 

bD-m 

20. 



n 

<a O 



21. 



Kemarks. 



22. 



Smoking 
opium, 90 
grains. 

Eating opium, 
90 grains. 



Eating opium, 
2 grains. 



Eating opium, 
1^ grains. 

Eating opium, 
45 grains, 60 
grains. 



Eating opium, 
8 grains. 



Eating opium, 
i grains. 



Eating opium, 
8 grains. 



Bating opium, 
46 grains. 



Eating opium, 
90 grains. 



Eating opium. 
10 grains. 



Eating opium, 
22 gi-ains. 

Eating opium, 
24 grains. 



Smoking 
opium, 90 
gi'ains. 

Eating opium, 

48 grains. 



Eating opium, 
13 grains. 

Eating opium, 
4 grains. 



Eating opium, 
12 grains. 

Enting opium, 
21 grains. 



Eiitins opium, 
'JO grains. 



Eating opium, 
45 grains. 



Eating opium, 
15 grains. 



Bouesache, dysen- 
tery, and pains 
in chest. 

Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, slight fever, 
bonesache. 

Dysentery, bones- 
ache, slight 
fever. 



Headache 
catarrh. 



and 



Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, bonesache, 
exhaustion. 



Dysentery, bones- 
ache. 



Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, bonesache. 



Diarrhoea, bones- 
ache, &c. 



Dysentery - 



Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, bonesache. 



Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, bonesaclie, 
slight fever. 



Diarrhcea, dysen- 
tery, bonesache. 

Diarrhcea. dysen- 
tery, &c., bones- 
ache. 

Diarrhoea, catarrh, 
and bonesache. 



Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, and bones- 
ache. 

Bonesache 



Dysentery and 
'bonesache. 



Dian'hcea, dysen- 
tery, and bones- 
aclie, slight fever. 

Diarrhoja, dysen- 
tery, bonesache. 



Do. 



Do. 



1 month 

1 

15 days - 

li months 
2 

1 month 

20 days - 



Pain in chest, Nil 
and catarrh, 
&c., 8 years. 



Nil- 



3 months 



Cheerfulness, 
6 years. 

Bleeding 
nose, 3 years. 

Asthma, 
' 3 years. 

Cheerfulness. 
20 years. 



li months 

1 month 
3 months 
Nil 



dyspepsia, 
and cough, 
9 months. 

Cough, 
2 years. 



Cheerfulness, 
4 years. 

Diarrhcea, 

and dyspepsia, 

1 year. 

Cheerfulness, 
33 years. 



Cough, 

rheumatism, 

4 years. 

lumbago, 
4 years. 

Catarrh and 

dyspepsia, 

6 years. 

Rheumatic 
pain, 12 years. 

Asthma ague 
(6) 7 years. 

Asthma, 
13 years. 

Cough and 
syphilis, 
2 years. 

Hheuinatic 
pain, 3 years. 

Ophthalmia, 
4 years. 



Ulcer on his 
legs, 10 
years. 

Syphilitic 

rheumatism. 

22 years. 

Hysteria, 
13 years. 



Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

19 Oct. 1893 

7 Nov. 1893 

Nil 
Nil 



5 Sept. 1890, 

16 Oct. 1891, 
20 Dec. 1891, 
G .Jan. 1892, 

17 Mar. 1893, 
15 Sept. 1892, 
7 Sept. 189.'!, 
14 Sept. 1893. 

9 March 1893, 
23 Nov. 1892. 



2 Deo. 1893 - 
Nil 

15 Nov. 1893 

2 Dec. 1893 - 

6 June 1893 
Nil - 

18 Nov. 1893 

30 June 1893 

9 May 1893 - 
20 Nov. 1893 
Nil - 



No 



No 



No 



SUght 
spleen. , 

No 



No 



Very 
enlarged 
spleen, 10 

years. 



Slight 

spleen, 1 

year. 

No 



Slight 
spleen, 3 
years. 



No 
No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Slight 

spleen, 2 

years. 

No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 
Indifferent 



No 



No 



No 



Bad 



Fair 



IndiSerent 

Bad 

Fair 

Indifferent 
Bad 

Fair 
Bad 
Indifferent Indifferent 



Do. 



No 
No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
No 
No 



106 

112 
139 



113 



Bad 



Fair 
Indifferent 



84 



Fair 



Indifferent 



Do. 
Do. 



Bad 



Fair 



Fair 



Bad 



Bad 



116 



102 
104 



165 
1.56 



111 

112 



107 



136 
129 



125 
121 
117 
121 



127 



107 
106 



123 



113 



107 
105 



106 
110 



110 
109 



123 



122 
120 



119 
136 



Released before January 22nd 
1894. 



Had spleen before commencing 
opium. 

Was also a bhang-drinker and 
charuB-smoker, and has been 
more or less insane since 
admission into gaol. 



Cough has only ceased since he 
cametogao and discontinued 
opium. 

Enormous spleen since 10 years 
which has not decreased 
since he commenced opium- 
eating. 

Released before January 22nd, 
1894. 



Died on 22nd December 1893 
of perforation of intestine by 
dysenteric ulcer toriculca. 

This man never stopped eating 
opium, more or less, after 
coming into gaol, for be ad- 
raits that he obtained it 
surreptitiously through the 

gaol officials and that he sold 
is milk for opium. 



Had spleen before he com- 
menced taking o]>iuin. It 
has consideiahly increased 
since he came 

Released before 22nd January 
1894. 



Released before 22nd January 
1894. 



Transferred to Montgomery. 



Has developed spleen since he 
came to gaol. 



Released 19th January 1894. 



u 82810. 



He left off opium on account of 
pneumonia in gaol last 
month. Before that he used 
to get more or less opium in 
gaol daily through the 
officials. 

B 
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1 






Delhi Gaol. 
















Eobidence. 










d 


d 


Name of 
Prisoin-r. 


Father's 
Name. 


Casle. 


Age. 


Oerupation 


J. __ 

* 


! 

Crime. 


' Class of 
1 Prisoner. 


Date of 
Admission 
into Graol. 




i 

XJl 














: Village. 


Tchseel. 


District. 




' 






1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 








9. 


10. 


11. 




23 


6712 


Mohamed 
Usman. 


Nanni Khan - 


Palhan, Mo- 
hamedan. 


21 


Labour - 


Delhi City 


! 

Theft in building, Sec. 
380, 1. P. C. 


Habitua 


17 Jan. 1893 - 




M 


6812 


.la.nun Nath - 


Bihari Lall - 


Sovar, Hin- 
du. 


53 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. - 


14 March 1893 




25 


6300 


Mai 111'] 


Elahi Bux - 


Sheikh, Mo- 
liamedan. 


28 


Do. 


1 Do. 

1 


Do. 


' Do. - 


29 July 1892 • 




26 


7533 


Slu'lsis 


Imam .\Ii 


S.vud, Mo- 
hamedan. 


51 


Do. 


Do. 


Theft, Sec. 379, I. P.O. 


Do. . 


IS Dec. 1893 . 




27 


7096 


Mashalla 


Abdar Rahman 


Sheikh. Mo- 
hamedan. 


2S 


Coolie 


1 
1 

1 


Do. 

1 


Dishonestly receiving 
stolen property. See. 
411, L P. C. 


Do. - 


17 June 1893 - 




2S 


7230 


JaiiRi 


Chanda 


.Jat, Hindu 


70 


Cultivator 


Mabede 


Delhi - Delhi - 

i 


Theft, I. P. C, Sec. 
379-75. 


; Do. 


21 Aug. 1893 - 




29 


7024 


Elahi Bux - 


Ahmad Khan 


Sheikh, Mo- 
llamedan. 


63 


Beggar - 


Delhi City - 


See. 380, 1. P. C, theft 
in building. 


; Do. - 

i 


23 May 1893 - 




30 


0919 


Jatta 


Srigopal 


Bokal, Hin- 
du. 


43 


Shop- 
keeper. 


Do. 


Cheating, Sec. 417, I. 
P. C. 


Do, - 


24 April 1893 - 




SI 


7493 


Kunja 


Nouba 


Barber, 
Hindu. 


30 


Labour - 


Do. 


See. 457, I. P. C, 
house-breaking by 
night. 


Do. - 


22 Dec. 1893 - 




S2 


7tl.l 


Miria 


Basti 


Sonar, Hin- 
du. 


24 


Do. - 


Amballa Cantonment 


Theft, See. .379-75, I. 
P. C. 


Do. - 


16 Oct. 1893 - 




33 


7i.",i; 


Nizaniuddin 


Ali Biix 


Mogul, Mo- 
hamedan. 


2i; 


Begging - 


Delhi City - 


Sec. 457. 1. P. Chouse- 
breaking by night. 


Do. - 


31 Aug. 1S9S - 




34 


:k9:i 


Behari 


IMoiisa 


Gomar, Hin- 
du. 


20 


Labour - 


Do. 


Theft.Sec. 379,1. P.C. 


Do. - 


7 Jan. 1891 - 




33 


7299 


MmilaBux - 


Pooja - 


Mahiprr, Mn- 
hamedan. 


24 


Do. - 


Eufar - 


Umballa 


Do. 


Do. - 


12 Sept. 1893 - 




38 


-.■-;i) 1 


Karori 


Ram Parshad 


Bakal, Hin- 
du. 


40 


Do. 


Dellii City 

] 


9 Act I. of IS78, 41 Act 
XXII. ol )S81. 


Do. - 


14 Seijt. 1893 - 




37 


CS2.-, 


Lai Cliand ■ 


Jiwnu 


Kunjar, 
Hindu. 

1 


27 


Do. 


Delhi 
City. 


Sarani Rohelkhan 


ra.bbcTV, Sec. 395, I. 
V. C. 


Do. - 


S Jfarcll 1893 




38 


S721 


Hiirnam 


-lia Ram 


Carpenter, 
Hindu. 


4S 


Do. 


Thajior 


Thajior 


Uhotak 


Sec. 511, I. P. C, at- 
tempt of ollenee. 


Do. ■ 


18 Jan. 1893 ■ 




39 


G847 


Ghulam Nabi 
Shah. 


Amir Shah - 


Syed, Mo- 
hamedan. 


45 


Cultivator 


Shabidargarh 


Gujrat ■ 


Sec. 457, LP. Chouse- 
breaking by night. 


Do. - 


lUAug.l^SO - 




40 


7026 


Nathun 


Jabrah 


Sodah, Hin- 
du. 


50 


Carpenter 


1 


Delhi City 


■ 


Sec. 454, 411, I. P. C, 
house-breaking. 


Do. - 


26 May 1893 - 
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App, XV. 




Quantity ot 

Opium-eating 

Daily in 

Grains, 


What sort of ' 

Sickness occurred 

after leaving 

Opium. 


How 

long 

Sickness 

lasted 

after 

leaving 

Opium. 


On what 

Account 

Opium was 

commenced 

and since 

when. 


Admission 

into 

Hospital 

for Fever, 

with Dates. 


Whether 
suffering 

from 

Spleen or 

not 1 if so, 

since 

when. 


Any 
defect in 
Temper 

after 
leaving 
Opium. 


Present 
state of 
Health. 


1 « 
§1 

ts 

■S.2 

20. 


¥ 

21. 


Remarks, 


Delhi Gaol 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 1 10. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


22, 






Eating opium. 
24 grains. 


Diarrhoea, bones- 
ache. 


S months 


Syphilis, Nil 
4 years. 


No 


No 


Indifferent 


90 


101 
104 








Eating opium, 
90 grains. 


Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, bonesache, 
slight fever. 


2 


Oltarrh, 
7 years. 


Nil 


No 


No 


Do. 


80 


116 








Eating opium, 
24 grains. 


Diarrhoea, and 
bonesache. 


2 


Rheumatic 
pain, 5 years. 


Nil - 


No 


No 


Fair 


99 


:i05 








Smoking 
opium, 180 
grains. 


Diarrhoea, cough, 
bonesache. 


1 month 


Rheumatic 
pain, 11 years. 


Nil 


No 


No 


Bad 


87 


87 
93 


I'i being broken of the habit 
now and is in hospital as a 
result suffering from diar- 
rhoea, cough, aching bones, 
and general feeling of 
wretchedness. 






Eating opium, 

45 grains. 


Diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, bonesache. 


1 


Do. - 


Nil 


No 


Fan- 


- 


98 


105 
109 








Bating opium, 
8 grains. 


Do. - 


2 months 


Catarrh, 
21- years. 


Nil - 


Nil 


No 


Bad 


118 


130 
133 








Do. 


Dysentery, bones- 
ache. 


4 


Rheumatic 
pain and 
catani, 
6 years. 


Nil 


No 


No 


Bad 


100 


109 
107 








Eating opium, 
2 grains only 
cold season. 


Dysentery and 
bonesache. 


li „ 


Rheumatic 
pain and 
catarrh, 
6 years. 


Nil 


No 


No 


Indifferent 


101 


105 








Smoking 
opium, 90 
grains. 


Dysentery and 
bonesache. 


U ., 


Rheumatic 
pain and 
catarrh, 
6 years. 


Nil 


No 


No 


Do. 


110 


108 
107 








Eating opium, 
8 grains. 


Bonesache 


1 month 


Cheerfulness 

and lumbago, 

2 years. 


Nil 


No 


No 


Do. - 


123 


126 


Transfer to Montgomery Gaol 
on 24th December 1893, 






Smoking 
opium, 90 
grains. 


Bonesache, 
catarrh. 


1 


Dysentery, 
7 years. 


Nil 


Very slight 
spleen. 


No 


Bad 


92 


103 
105 


Spleen commenced about 10 
months ago, i.e., while he 
was still taking opium 
(smoking). 






Eating opium, 
16 grains. 


Bonesache 


3 months 


Toothache, 
2 years. 


Nil - 


No 


No 


Indifferent 


OS 


107 
103 








Eating opium, 
22 grains. 


Cough, bonesache, 
diarrhoea, dy- 
sentery. 


2 


Ague (c) and 
cough, 
9 years. 


Nil . - 


Very slight 
spleen, C 
months. 


No 


Bad 


96 


101 
104 


Spleen commenced since ad- 
mission into gaol. 






Eating opium, 
46 grains. 


D.ysentery, bones- 
ache, lumbago. 


3 


Cough and 

hydrocele, 

7 years. 


Nil 


No 


No 


Bad 


101 


108 
112 








Eating opium, 
8 grains. 


Bonesache - 


1 month 


Cough, 
1 year. 


Nil 


Very slight 

spleen, 1 

year. 


No 


iRdilTerent 


98 


100 
102 


Spleen commenced since ad- 
mission into gaol. 






Eating opimii, 
2 grains. 


Do. • 


13 days - 


Catarrh, Nil 
2 years. 


No 


No 


Do. 


102 


104 


Released before 22nd January 
1894. 






Eating opium, 
2 1 grains. 


D.vsentery, diarr- 
hoea, bonesache, 
slight fever. 


2 3 months 


Lumbago, j Nil 
15 years. 


No - 1 No 


Do. - 


127 


113 
115 








Eating opium, 
1 grain. 


Bonesache 


1.5 dajs - 


Cough, Nil 
1 year. 


Very slight 
spleen, 6 
years. 


No 


Bad 


85 


85 

84 


Has had spleen for abcit six 
years. It has much de- 
creased in size of late. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 



Statements begakding the Numbek op Suicides attributed to Opium in India. 

I. 
Statement showing tho Number of Suicides in the Ma&eas City during the past Five Years. 



Years. 



No. of 
Suicides. 



I'roportion 

due to 
Poisoning 
by Opium. 



Bemarks. 



1889 

1890 
1891 
1893 
1893 



24 

33 
44 
50 
31* 



Nil 



One ease of poisoning by opium 
occurred during the year. 
It was self-administered, but 
verdict of death by mis- 
adventure was returned. 



Up to date. 



Note. — In April 1893, an East Indian attempted to commit suicide by drinking tincture of opium, He recovered (under 
treatment) and was prosecuted and convicted under section 309, Indian Penal Code. 

(Signed) H. W. H. Cox, Colonel, 

Commissioner of Police. 



II. 

Statement of Suicides in the Madras Presidency (excluding Madras City) during the Years 1888 to 1892. 





1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Districts. 


Sui- 
cides. 


Suicides 

by 

Opium 

Poison- 

ing. 


Pro- 
portion. 


Sui- 
cides. 


1 
Suicides 

Opium 
Poison- 
ing. 


Pro- 
portion. 


Sui- 
cides. 


1 
Suicides 

Opium 
Poison- 
ing. 


Pro- 
portion. 


Sui- 
cides. 


Suicides 

by 
Opmm 
Poison- 
ing. 


Pro- 
portion. 


Sui- 
cides. 


Suicides 

by 
Opium 
Poison- 
ing. 


Pro- 
portion. 


Ganjam 


103 


_ 


— 


101 


_ 


— 


98 


_ 


— 


.fO 


_ 





94 






Yizasapatam 


U 


- 


- 


H7 


- 


— 


111 


- 


- 


86 


- 


- 


99 


1 


1-1 


Jeypore 


21 


— 


— 


l,j 


— 


— 


18 


- 


- 


13 


- 


- 


14 


— 


— 


Godavari 


150 


i 


1-3 


150 


1 


•7 


174 


— 


- 


150 


- 


- 


134 


- 


— 


Kist:m 


IW 


- 


- 


117 


— 


— 


120 


— 


- 


113 


- 


- 


89 


— 


_ 


Nellore 


1.33 


- 


- 


133 


- 


- 


132 


- 


- 


117 


- 


- 


113 


— 


— 


Ivurnool 


81 


- 


- 


69 


— 


— 


93 


— 


- 


81 


- 


- 


70 


— 


— 


Bellary 


■n 


- 


- 


00 


- 


— 


40 


- 


- 


49 


- 


- 


4) 


- 


— 


Anantapur - 


40 


— 


- 


LI,-, 


— 


— 




— 


— 


43 


— 


- 


28 


- 


— 


Cuddapah 


193 


— 


- 


165 


— 


— 


116 


— 


- 


150 


— 


- 


177 


- 


— 


North Arcot 


137 


— 


- 


168 


— 


— 


11,S 


- 


- 


130 


— 


- 


1.13 


- 


— 


Chlngleput 


U2 


— 


- 


.j9 


— 


— 


04 


— 


- 


41 


- 


- 


61 


- 


— 


South Arcot 


7i; 


— 


- 


73 


— 


- 


.-,1 


— 


— 


03 


— 


- 


81 


- 


— 


Tanjore 


36 


— 


- 


V, 


— 


— 


40 


— 


- 


13 


- 


- 


65 


- 


— 


Trinohinopoly 


50 


~ 


" 


0,j 


— 


— 


55 


— 


— 


40 


— 


- 


65 


- 


— 


Madura 


iJO 


~ 


- 


113 


— 


— 


1113 


— 


— 


i:i 


- 


- 


101 


- 


— 


Tinnivelly 


143 


— 


- 


i;;3 


— 


— 


1.37 


— 


- 


130 


- 


- 


110 


— 


— 


Salem 


78 


~ 


- 


69 


— 


— 


67 


1 


1-8 


82 


- 


- 


72 


— 


— 


Coimbatore 


110 


— 


- 


95 


— 


— 


133 


— 


- 


113 


- 


- 


111 


- 


— 


Nilgiris 


1 


— 


— 


^ 


— 


— 


2 


— 


- 


" 


— 


- 


1 


- 


— 


Malabar 


109 


— 


— 


94 


— 


— 


110 


— 


— 


129 


— 


— 


111 


- 


— 


South Canara 


.S'.l 
1,919 


— 


— 


OS 


— 


— 


68 


— 


— 


51 


- 


- 


79 


- 


- 


Total 


" 


•1 


1 ,SS,8 


1 


•fl.'i 


l.!)30 


1 


•0,-, 


1,840 


- 


- 


1,87 1 


1 


•05 



Chief Office of the Inspector-General of Police, 

Madras, January 29, 1894. 



(Signed) J. Meredith, 

Assistant Inspector-General of Police. 

(True copy) 

loigneil^ C. Galton, 

Secretary to Government. 
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III. 

Statement showing the Number of Suicides which have occurred in the Bombay Pbesidency during the past 
Five Tears, and of the Pkopobtion of them shown in each Year to have been due to Poisoning by Opium. 



App. XVI. 
Suicides. 



Districts. 


Total Number of Suicide* during tl e 
Year. 


Number of Suicides durine; the Year 

which have boon due to Poisoning 

by Opium. 


Proportion oftSuicides by Poisoning 

by Opium to the Total Number of 

Suicides during the Year. 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1893. 


1893. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Town and Island of Bombay - 
Bombay Presidency 
Province of Sind 


668 


89 

735 

35 


67 
768 


86 

749 

81 


87 

794 

37 


84 
40 


87 


33 

48 


27 
57 
2 


26 

44 
4 


26 
66 


19 


1'18 


l-2f 
1-15 


l-2i 
1-13 
1-22 


1-3 

1-17 

1-8 


1-3 
1-12 


l-4i 



IV. 

Statement* showing the Total Number of Suicides in Ben&al, and the Pkopobtion of them reported to be due 

to Opium from 1888-92. 





Total No. of 

No. of Suicides 

Suicides, by Opium. 


Total 
No. of 
Suicides. 


No. of 

Suicides 

by Opium. 


Total 
No. of 
Suicides. 


f — 

No. of 

Suicides 

by Opium. 


Total 
No. of 
Suicides. 


No. of 

Suicides 

by Opium. 


Total 
No. of 
Suicides. 


No. of 

Suicides 

by Opium. 


Grand Total. 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1893. 


'Total 

No. of 

Suicides. 


No. of 

Suicides 

by Opium. 


Calcutta and 
Suburbs. 

All other 
districts. 


84 
2,327 


26 
153 


83 
3,817 


24 
261 


84 
2,509 


27 
150 


64 
2,903 


23 
394 


87 
2,836 


47 
423 


402 
13,392 


147 
1,381 


Total 


2,411 


179 


2,900 


285 


2,593 


177 


2,967 


417 


2,923 


470 


18,794 


1,528 



* The following letter was received from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal with this Statement, dated 24th January 
1894: — 



SiK, Calcutta, ■24th January 1894. 

I AM directed to forward herewith a statement 
showing the total number of suicides, and the number 
due to opium poisoning whicli have occurred in the 
town of Calcutta and its suburbs, and all other districts 
in Bengal, during the years 1888 to 1892, both inclusive. 



2. I am to add that the information has been obtained 
from police stations, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
fears that, with the exception of the Calcutta figures, 
it is far from accurate. From a few districts it has 
been found impossible to procure statistics of the number 
of deaths by opium, as the figures are not available. 



V. 

Statement showing the Numbee of Suicides in the Noeth- Western Provinces and Oudh during the Years 1888 to 

1892, and the Proportion due to Opium Poisoning. 





Total Number of Suicides. 


Proportion due to Poisoning by Opium. 


Districts. 
























1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Dehra Dun 


6 


5 


1 


3 


2 


1 





1 





1 


Saharanpur 


26 


24 


20 


24 


26 


4 


1 


— 


— 


— 


Muzaffarnagar 


40 


18 


35 


34 


38 


1 


— 


1 


— 


— 


Meerut 


65 


85 


70 


65 


110 








I 


3 


4 


Bulundshahr 


44 


56 


60 


59 


47 


— 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Aligarh 


72 


79 


73 


73 


56 


6 


3 


2 


4 


3 


Muttra - 


37 


42 


37 


28 


24 


2 


— 


3 


2 


— 


Agra 


112 


125 


82 


59 


79 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


Farrakhabad 


170 


141 


120 


150 


105 


105 


89 


73 


100 


80 


Mainpuri 


100 


83 


86 


77 


74 


11 


9 15 


9 


S.") 


Etawah 


64 


58 


53 


58 


32 


24 


24 


12 


25 


8 
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Apr. XVI. 












Suicides. 


Districts. 




Total Number of Suicides. 




Proportion due to Poisoning by Opium. 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


18S2. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 




Ktah 


114 


1 
85 68 


56 


50 


10 


17 


6 


18 


12 




Jiijnor - 


16 


22 i 27 


29 


45 





O 





2 


1 




Muradabad 


21 


23 


23 


17 


21 





1 





— 


3 




linreilly 


31 


44 


36 


44 


33 


22 


/ 


14 


19 


11 




Pilibhi't 


21 


20 


14 


16 


17 


1 




2 


2 


2 




Shalijjihanpur 


147 


130 


115 


138 


129 


6 


4 i — 


5 


8 




Budauii 


73 


48 


46 


55 


48 


29 


21 


24 


2.3 


24 




Cawnpore 


71 


116 


75 


66 


53 


31 


43 


33 


39 


26 




Ii'_atehpur 


45 


60 


45 


55 


47 


7 


8 


6 


10 


3 




Ilamirpui- 


84 


84 


89 


86 


79 


2 


1 





3 


5 




Banda 


62 


67 


56 


54 


52 


3 








1 


5 




Allahabad 


81 


89 


90 


83 


76 


8 


7 


4 


7 


4 




Jhansi - 


78 


103 


116 


82 


95 


1 


2 





1 


3 




Jalaun 


80 


86 


87 


66 


60 


__ 


2 


3 


3 


1 




Gbazipur 


63 


69 


89 


62 


66 


13 


5 


10 


11 


9 




Ballia 


31 


42 


50 


42 


30 


9 


13 


5 


7 


7 




Benares 


29 


63 


44 


49 


23 


1 


1 


1 


2 






ilirzapur 


63 


58 


87 


67 


60 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 




Jaunpur 


71 


87 


60 


95 


72 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 




Gorakhpur 


50 


72 


72 


84 


76 


12 


23 


9 


13 


23 




Basti 


21 


29 


19 


22 


27 


1 


••. 


4 


3 


3 




Azamgarli 


123 


159 


155 


203 


151 


3 


13 8 


17 


6 




A.lmora 


15 


12 


24 25 


30 


— 


— 


3 


— 







Garhwal 


45 


27 


25 1 48 


43 


_ 
















Naini Tal 


3 


1 


1 2 


8 








1 


1 







Lucknow 


41 


44 


37 39 


37 


1 


6 


8 


11 


4 




Unao 


44 


44 51 I 43 


61 


4 


2 


5 


4 


8 




Kae Bareli 


67 


70 i 92 j 57 


74 


10 


4 


6 


4 


4 




Sitapur 


85 


107 1 81 96 


102 


12 


18 


21 


24 


19 




Hardoi 


128 


145 138 170 


146 


36 


29 


36 


53 


27 




Kheri 


38 


41 ; 70 1 60 


55 


7 


4 


5 


13 


9 




Fyzabad 


45 


50 [ 62 ' 75 


65 


1 


1 


1 


_ 







Gonda 


23 


26 28 ; 30 


34 ; 


2 


— 


— 


1 







Baraich 


10 


22 20 ' 11 


17 


1 


— 





1 







Bara Bank! 


40 


38 1 51 61 


45 


2 


2 


2 


5 


6 




Sultaupur 


65 


78 69 1 84 


76 


— 


— 


— . 










Bartabgarh 

Total of Noith-western Pro- 


67 


70 63 76 


58 


9 


12 


10 


16 


8 










! 










yincLS and Oudh 


2,832 


3,027 2,882 2,985 

i i 


2,753 


401 ' 38;; 


339 


468 


363 























VI. 



Statement showing the Number of Suicides by Opium Poisoning in tlie Districts of the Punjab during 

Five Yeaks. 



the past 







N= fl o >^ 










" a o k. 




Serial 




Number lii ^ | a' 




Serial 




Number 


Cli 




No. 


Districts. 


Suicides. 1 ,• .£ Q Pi c 1 


No. 


Districts. 


of 
Suicides. 


6.300(0 


Remarks 






y. 






fe 




1. 


'j_ 


3. ! 4. 


ll 1- 


2_ 


3. 


4. 


5. 




Eastern Circle. 










Western Circle. 








1 


Hissar 


92 


— 




19 


Sialkot 


67 


7 




2 


Kohtak 


161 


— 




20 


Gujrat 


31 


2 




3 


Gurgaon 


551 


1 




21 


Gujranwala 


37 


3 


Doubtful 


4 


Delhi 


296 


16 


22 


Shahpur 


6 


1 


whether the 


.5 


Karnal 


31 


3 












drug was 


6 


Umballa 


88 


13 












opium. 


7 


Simla 


21 


12 














8 


Kangra 


136 


8 


I 


'*3 


Jhelum 


14 


3 




9 


Hoshiarpur 


172 


19 




24 


Rawalpindi 


28 


3 




10 


Julhmdur 


138 


21 




35 


Hazara 


3 


— 




11 


Ludhiana 


103 


17 




26 


Peshawar 


19 


1 




12 


Ferozepur 


106 


27 


27 


Kohat 


2 


— 




13 


Multau 


17 


1 




28 


Bannu 


13 


— 




1-1 


Jhang 


11 


1 




29 


D. I. Khan 


15 


3 




15 


Montgomery 


14 


— 




30 


D. G. Khan 


13 


— 




16 


Lahore 


87 


18 




31 


Muzaffargarh 


10 


— 






Aniiitsar 
Gurdaspur - 


12 4 
85 


■{'2 












IS 


^' i 




Total 


2,491 


226 
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VII. 

Statement showing the Nombee of Suicides which have occurred in Buuma, and the Peopoetion of these due to 

Poisoning by Opium, for the Years 1889 to 1893. 



app. xv;. 

Suicides. 





1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Name of District. 


Number 

of 
Suicides. 


Percentage 

due to 
Poisoning 
by Opium. 


Number 

of 
Suicides. 


Percentage 

due to 
Poisoning 
by Opium. 


Number 

of 
Suicides. 


Percentage 

due to 
Poisoning 
by Opium. 


Number 

of 
Suicides. 


Percentage 

due to 
Poisoning 
by Opium. 


Numbe]* 

of 
Suicides. 


Percentage 

due to 
Poisoning 
by Opium. 


Akyah 


2 




.5 




2 




„ 




(«) 




Northern Arakan 


. — 


— 


— 


— 


— 





1 


— 


(a) 





Kyaukpyu 


2 


— 


'2 


_» 


— 


— 


1 


— 


Ca1 


— 


Sandoway 


2 


— 


4 


— 


3 


33-33 


2 


— 







Eangoon Town 


4 


— 


2 


— 


4 





4 


— 


— 


— 


Hanthawaddy 


4 


— 


1 


— 


3 


— 


2 


50- 


— 


— 


Pegu 


H 


— 


3 


• — 


14 


— 


11 


9-90 


15 


— 


Tharrawaddy 


11 


— 


10 


— 


8 





8 


— 


— 


— 


Prome 


4 


25- 


1 





2 





4 





— 


— 


Th6ngwa 


12 


8-33 


7 


14-29 


4 


— 


10 


10- 


16 


G-'jr, 


Bassein 


9 


— 


6 


— 


6 


16-67 


13 


— 


6 


33-33 


Henzada 


5 


— 


14 


14-29 


9 


22-22 


11 


9-09 


G 


— 


Amherst 


12 


8-33 


17 


— 


5 





6 





— 


— 


Tavoy 


7 


— 


7 


— 


7 


— 


6 


— 


7 


— 


Mergui 


— 


— 


2 


— 


2 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


Toungoo 


:i 


— 


2 


— 


1 


— 


2 


— 


(a) 


— 


Shwegyin 


5 


— 


4 


— 


10 





■1 





(a) 


— 


Salween 





— 


4 


• — 


2 


— 


— 


— 




— 


Mandalay 


1 


— 


13 


15-38 


6 


16-67 


8 


12-50 


— 


— 


Bhamo 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


3 


— 


Katha 


— 


— 





— 


— 





2 





— 


— 


Shwebo 


— 


— 


*± 





4 





1 





, — 


— 


Kuby Mines 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 





— 


; 


1 


— 


Ye-u - 


4 


— 


:s 


— 


5 


— 


4 





(a) 


— 


Sagaing 


7 


— 


5 




3 


— 


9 





(a) 


— 


Lower Chindwin 


3 


— 


7 


— , 


5 


— 


7 





(«) 


— 


Upper Chindwin 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 





5 





(a) 


— 


Myingyan 


1 


— 


7 




12 


— 


3 


— 


(a) 


— 


Pak6kku 


— 


— 


1 


— 


4 


— 


4 


— 




— 


Minbu 


8 


— 


1 


— 


13 





5 







-_ 


Thayetmyo 


3 


— 


5 


— 


o 


— 


4 


— 


— 


— 


Magwe 


a 


— 


5 


— 


19 


— 


9 


— 




— 


Kyaukse 


1 


— 


2 


— 


2 


— 


6 


— 


fa) 


-- 


Meilctila 


5 


— 


6 


— 


7 


— 


4 




{a) 


— 


Yamfethin 


7 


— 


3 


— 


4 


— 


1 




(«) 


— 


Pyinmaua 


1 




3 




2 




1 




(«) 





(a) Not available. 

The iigiires given in the columns beaded " Number of Suicides '' for the years 1889 to lft9-2 are taken rom 
Statement H. published in the Appendices to the Burma Police Reports. The figures given in that column for 
1893 are taken from Il«ports of Di.strict Officers. 



VIII. 

Statement showing the Numbee of Suicides, and the Peopoetion of them duo to Opium Poisoning in the Genteal 

Pbovinces for 1889-93. 



Divi.sion. 


Districts. 


Number of 

Suicides 

reported 

during 

1889-93. 


Number of 

Suicides 

resulting 

from Opium. 


Remarks. 


Nagpuk 


i Nagpur 
Chanda 
Wardha 
Bhandara 
Balaghat 


350 
1.57 
156 
282 
93 


10 

Nil. 

5 

1 

2 


The statistics for 1893 are up to 21 st Dtcember 


JUBEULPOEE -■■ 


Jubbulpore 

Saugor 

Damoh 

Seoni 

Mandla 


181 

222 

230 

68 

43 


1 
7 
6 
2 
4 


The statistics for 1893 are up to 18th December 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto . to 15th December 
Ditto to 20th December 

Information not received ; will follow. 


Nekbddda 


Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

Betul 

Narsinghpur 

Chhindwara 


21 

25 

54 

115 

137 


3 

Nil. 

2 
Nil. 

6 


The statistics for 1893 are up to 22nd December. 
Statistics for 1889 not available. 


Chhattisgakh Division • 


Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Sambalpur 


317 
136 


8 

Kil. 

9 


The statistics for 1893 are up to 2Gth December. 
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IX. 

Statement sliowiug the Numbeb, of SuIolDtls which occurred in the PxioVinoe or Assam, and the NtJltBER due to 

Poisoning by Opium during the Years 1888-92. 





Districts. 


Population 
according 

to the 
Census of 

1S91. 

386,483 
2,164,693 
4.H,30l 
034.24U 
307,701 
3U,111 
457,274 
254,033 
12i,S(;7 
197,904 
121,570 


Number of Suicides. 


Total. 


Number due to Poisoning 
by Opium. 


Total. 


E/Cmarks. 




1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1S8S. 


1889. 

2 
4 


1890. 1891. 


1892. 




1 

2 
3 
4 


7 
S 
9 
10 
11 


Cachar 

Sylhet 

Goalpara 

Kamrup 

IJ: rrnuR 

Nowgong - 

Sibsag ir 

Lakhimrur 

Naga Hills 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

Garo Hills 



24 

C 
2T 
10 

2 

12 
9 

2 


4 

15 

3 

40 

8 

2 

15 

11 

2 

5 


8 

26 

6 

30 

13 

2 

8 

8 

7 


2 
20 

1 
22 
13 

3 

1 

(J 

IS 


7 

23 

1 

10 

15 

4 

13 

19 

4 

2 

9 


27 

107 

20 

125 

59 

12 

61 

47 

7 

20 

34 


1 


1 
3 


2 
1 


_ 

1 
3 


1 
1 



7 
3 

1 
7 


No records kept in 
1888-89 from which 


Total 


5,433,199 


94 


105 


112 


91 


1117 


609 


1 


6 





3 


4 


20 


the statistics could 
be collected. 


Proportion of deaths from opium poisoning to > 
total number of suicides - - -) 


1-06 


5-71 


5-3o 


.3-29 


3-73 


3-92 
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Memokial from the Beiiak Indigo Planters' Association. 



From the Behar Indigo Planters Association to the 
Right Honourable Lord Bbassey, President, 
Eoyal Commission on Opium. 

Dated, Mozufferporo, 2stli .Jamiary, ISH-k 

1. That the memorialists have polleiliN ely thr Uir!j;esl 
interests in the land question in BebLir, uml arc in d-.ah^ 
business and social connexion with the landlords uu'. 
tenants. 

2, That your memorialists liave an intimate know- 
ledge of the cultivation of opium, and the circumstances 
attending it. 

S. That they have no knowledge of such cultivation 
being a forced one in any sense of the term, but that 
thej kr.ow as a fact that opium is grown willingly, that 
the crop is a remunerative one to the cu]ti\'a,tors, tliat a 
laro-c ],roportion of the field work is done by the female 
membeis of the family who would not work for a wage, 
and that consequently no estimate of cost on the basis 
of hired labour can reasonably be ajiplied. 

4. That it is unfair to limit the profit received by the 
(•nlti\ator to the amount of opium taken in by him to 
the godown, there is a large demand for poppy seed 
which forms an important article of commerce, and that 
the whole of the benefit derived from the sale of it goes 
to the cultivators. 



.5. That the general consensus of opinion is not opposed 
to the use of opium ; that under ccrtnin conditions its 
action is distinctlj- beneficial ; and that, without doubt, 
the prohiljition of its use would arouse a keen sense of 
irritation, if not liostility among many millions of our 
fellow subjects. 

6. That the ill-effects of the use of opium even in 
excess are not tij be for one moment compared with 
those of alcohol, and that it acts rather as a preventive 
than an incitement to crime. 

7. That in the present state of the country it will not 
be possible to sujiply the revenue now derived from 
opium, from any otlier source without resorting to 
extreme measures of taxation, which hardly any circum- 
stances could justify. 

8. That so far as your memorialists are aware of, no 
servant lias ever been dismissed from his employment 
in an indigo factory for excessi\'c indulgence in opium. 

9. That your memorialists desire to ])rotest most 
respectfully, but emphatically, against the views held 
by some members of the Royal Commission on Opium 
now sitting. That they believe these views to be 
erroneous, not founded on fact, and contradicted by the 
opinion oT the country. 

E. Macnaghten, 

General Becretarv. 
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app. xvm. 

N. W. Prov. 



Kesoltjtion passed by the North-west Pkovinoe Methodisi Episcopal Chuhch CoNrERENCE. 



De-ab Sir, Luoknow, 27tli February, 1894. 

I HATE been directed by the North-West India 
Coufereuce of the Methodist Episcopal Oburch to for- 
ward to the Opium Commission the following resolution 
in regard to opium. Will yon kindly lay it before the 
Commission P 

Yours faithfully, 
The Secretary, J. C. Lawson, 

Opium Commission, Secretary, 

Bombay. North- West India Conference, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Aligarh, India. 



Opium. 

The following resolution in regard to opium was 
prasented and unanimously adopted : — 

We, the native and foreign ministers of the North- 
West India Conference, connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, wish to put on record that we are 
convinced that the manufacture and sale of opium for 
any purpose save for medical use is indefensible and 
morally wrong, and we deeply regret that the Grovern- 
ment of India is entangled in this matter. 



We have seen in our fields many cases of the ruin of 
men and their families by the use of opium, and iu our 
experience we have not found .any good to come from it 
in cases of fever. 

We believe that the growth and manufacture of 
opium can be easily prohibited, and no harm will come 
from this prohibition to the land. The Secretary of the 
Conference is requested to forward a copy of this to the 
Opium Commission. 



D. Osborne. 
P. M. Buck. 
J. D. Webb. 
0. Luke. 
J. Cornelius. 
Taj Khan. 
D. Eansom. 
Eam Sahae. 
IsA Dass. 
J. E. Newsom. 
M. Tindale. 
e. hoskins. 
Fazl Haqq. 
J. Sttmeb. 
Chimman Lall. 
Chunni Lall. 
Pabbhu Lall. 
H. Mansell. 



J. E. Scott. 

C. H. Plomek. 
J. C. Lawson. 
ISARI Paeshad. 
Eockwell Clancy. 
Bholanath. 
Kallu Das. 

T. Cornelius. 
James Lyon. 
Mahbttb Khan. 
H. E. Khan. 
Pazal Masih. 

D. Buck. 

J. F. Deatker. 

E. W. Gay. 

0. W. De SoirzA. 

T. Haqq. 

B. T. Farnon. 
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Memorial from the Burua Branch, British Medical Association. 



App. XIX. 
Bunna. 



From Dr. N. N. Paeakh, Honorary Secretary, Burma 
Branch, British Medical Association, 62, Barr 
Street, to the Secretary to the Opium Com- 
mission. 

Dear Sir, Eangoon, 13th February, 1894. 

I HAVE been asked to forward the accompanying 
draft, giving expression to the views of the Burma 
Branch of the British Medical Association, to your 
address, with a request that yon will duly lay the same 
before the members of the Opium Commission. 

I am, &c. 

N. N. Parakh, 
Hon. Secretary, 
B. B., B. M. A. 



Rangoon, 13fch February 1894. 
The members of the Burma Branch of the British 
Medical Association being deeply interested in the 
questions now under investigation by the Opium Com- 
mission, and having many opportunities of observing 
the effects of the use of opium in this country, they 
desire to convey to them an expression of their opinion 
upon this subject, affecting as it does the welfare and 
happiness of the people among whom the members of 
this Association follow their profession either in the 
Government Service or as private practitioners. 

They hold that opium is not only the most valuable 
medicine which Providence has bestowed upon the 
Imraan race, but that its use is especially beneficial in 



the treatment of many of the diseases peculiar to these 
climates and peoples, and that by its use a vast amount 
of suffering is relieved both by the hands of native 
practitioners as well as by those who follow European 
methods of practice. 

While recognising the fact that the abuse of opium 
must be followed by injury, they believe that in small 
quanties it may be used for long periods without serious 
effects upon the system, and they feel convinced that 
the accounts which have been circulated in England 
concerning the effects arising from its habitual abuse 
have been greatly exaggerated by those engaged in 
promoting the agitation for its prohibition. They 
believe that the increasing use of alcoholic liquors in 
this country is giving rise to far mure disease and 
crime than the use of opium. 

The members of this Branch Association believe that 
the measures now adopted by the Government to regu- 
late the trafiic in and consumption of opium are in 
Burma more than sufiiciently stringent to rr.«et the 
necessities of the case, and that any effort of Govern- 
ment to prohibit or even to further to restrict its sale 
will only result in driving those who now use opium to 
take to much more harmful substitutes as alcoholic 
stimulants and hemp drugs. 

N. N. Parakh, 

Honorary Secretai-y, 

Burma Branch, 

British Medical Association, 

Eangoon. 
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From the Venerable the Akchdeacon of Ltjoknow 
to the Secretary to the Opium Commission. 

General No. 342. 
SlE, Allahabad, March 13, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to forward to you, by the 
direction of the Lord Bishop of Lucknow, a memorial 
signed by 33 of the clergy of the Diocese. The total 
number of clergy in the Diocese is 81, of whom, how- 
ever, 13 are absent on furlough. Of the remaining 68, 
33 have signed the memorial ; none have expressed their 
disagreement with it, but many of the 3-ounger men 
have felt themselves unqualified to have an opinion on 
the subjoct, while one or two have thought that no 
corporate expression of opinion was desirable unless 
directly called for by ihe Commission. 

I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Bkook Deeues, 
Archdeacon of Lucknow. 



To the Right Honourable Lord Beassey, President 
of the Opium Commission. 

We, the Bishop and undersigned Clergy of the Diocese 
of Lucknow, understanding that it is the wish of the 
Commission over which your Lordship ])rusides to 
ascertain the opinion of representative classes of the 
commanity regarding the opium question, and knowing 
that it can be possible to examine as witnesses only a 
small fraction of those who have given attention to the 
subject, venture, as persons interested in all that 
concerns the moral welfare and general prosperity of 
the people of India, to lay our views before the Com- 
mission. In doing this we wish it to be understood that 
we confine ourselves strictly to that part of the subject 
upon which our residence in India and exi^erience of its 
people give us some title to speak. We exjiress no 
opinion here as to the morality of the relations of 
Government to the opium trade with China. Nor do 
we touch upon the question whether it was or was 
not, in the first instance, advisable to make opium a 
Government monopoly. 

The view to which our experience and such inquiry 
as we have been able to make have led us, is that the 
question in its moral aspect is closely iiarallcl to tlio 
alcohol question in Great Britain. Both o])ium and 
alcohol are liable to abuse, but wo conceive that in the 
case of neither is Government justified in interfering 
with the liberty of the subject and promulgating 
any wholesale prohibitive measure unless it can be 
shown that the abuse is so widespread as to constitute a 
national danger. 

We do not regard the abuse of o]iium, even by a 
limited number of persons, as a matter of small im- 
portance. The fact of such abuse, together with the 
considerable number of suicides which take place every 
year by means of opium-poisoning, and the common 
injurious use of the drug as a sedative for children, 
seem to show that there is need on the jiart of the 
authorities of the most careful A\-atchfnlnes.s, and that 
additional legislative precautions as to its sale and use 
may possibly be required. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that large numbers of jieople in this country 
use opium medicinally with a view to resisting hurtful 
climatic influences, and that a still larger number, who 
do not take it for this purpose, yet use it in such 
moderation that it cannot be truly affirmed that they 
either physically or morally injure themselves by so 
doing. 

As persons who have some knowledge of missions in 
this country, we may add that so far as our personal 
experience and our inquiries have gone, we are of 
opinion that it cannot' be truly said that the connexion 
of Government with opium has hindered the success of 
mission work in India. 

Under these circumstances we are disjiosed to think 
that a general prohibition of the use of opium in those 
parts of India of which we have any experience is 
uncalled for, and would produce greater evils than it 
was intended to remedy, and that Government can best 
serve the interests of morality, imt by abolition, but by 
keeping a firm hand upon the produotimi and distribu- 
tion of the drug. General prohibition would mean 
hardship to a very large number of Her Majesty's 
subjects who now use opium tempera! ily and without 
yirejudice cither to themselves or others. It would, 



without sufficient cause, provoke discontent, and 
poBsibly lead to political disturbance. Among the 
more prosperous classes if opium were forbidden its 
place would probably be taken by more injurious 
stimulants. Amonsr the poorer classes the increased 
taxation which -would of necessity follow upon the loss 
of the opium revenue would be a genuine and serious 
grievance. 
Signed — 

A. Lucknow, Bishop of Lucknow, 

Bengal, 1874-92 ; N .W.P. and Oudh, 1893-4. 
Bbook Deedes, Archdeacon of Lucknow, 

Bengal, 1877-82; N.W.P., 1882-94. 
C. Baumann, Ph D., C.M.S. Missionary, Benares, 

Bengal, 1868-87 : N.W.P., 1892-4. 

B. M. Beasley. Chaplain of Paizabad, 

Punjab, 1873-4, 1877-8; N.W.P., 1875-7, 
1879-94. 

A. E. Bowlby, O.M.S. Missionary, Aligarh, 

N.W.P., 1884^94. 
H. Brown, C.M.S. Missionary, Chunar, 
Bengal, 1887-93; N.W.P., 1894. 

E. Bull, A.C.S. Chaplain, Tundla, 

N.W.P., 1893-4. 
T. Carmicid\j:l. C.M.S. Missionary, Dehra Dun, 
N.W.P., 1886-94. 

F. J. Clarice, Chaplain of Dehra, 

N.W.P., 1885-94. 
J. I. B. CocKiN, Chaplain of Mceiut, 

Bengal, l.'<80-2 ; Central India, 1883-4 ; 
N.W.P., 1885-94. 
E. A. Cumine, Chaplain of Bareillv. 

Bengal, 1881-2; N.W.P., 1882-6, 1889-94; 
Punjab, 1886-9. 

G. B. Dubrant, Secretary C.M.S., Allahabad, 

N.W.P. and Oudh, 1876-94. 
T. M. M. Griffiths, Chaplain of Agra, 

Bengal, 1881-7; K.W.P., 1887-9, 1892-4; 
Punjab, 1890-1. 
J. W. Hall, C.M.S. M.ssionary, 

Bengal, 18S1-91 ; N.W.P., 1894. 
W. A. Hamilton, Chaplain of Eurki, 

Bengal, 1879-80,1883-5, 1886-9; N.W.P. and 
C.P., 1880-3, 1889-94. 
W. Hooper, D.D., C.M.S. Missionary, Lucknow, 
N.W.P., 1861-7, 1873-4, 1880-7, 1802-4; 
Bengal, 1867-8 ; Punjab, 1S74-9. 
E. H. T. HopPNEB, S.P.G. Missionary, Eurk', 
N W.P., 1853-94. 

B. Jermyn, Chaplain of Chakrata, 

Bengal, 1875-76 ; N.W.P., 1876-94. 
W. KiTOHiN, Chaplaiu of Cawupore, 

Bengal, 1885-9; N.W.P., 1890-4. 
L. Klugh. Chai)laiu of Jhansi, 

N.W.P., 1889-94. 
&. J. Langeord, Chaplain of Lucknow Cants. 

Bengal, 1874-9; C.P., 1879-83; Punjab, 
1884-5 ; N.W.P., 1886-94. 
W. Latham. C.M.S. Missionary, Allahabad, 

C.P. 1883-6 ; N.W.P., 1893-94. 

C. G. Moore, ('haplain of Eanikhet, 

Bengal, 1877-9; Burma, 1879-80; N.W.P., 
1880-90, 1893-4; C.P., 1890-3. 
H. Murray, Chajilain, retired, 

Bengal and Punjab, 1868-94. 
J. G. B. Peemien, Assistant Curate, Allahabad, 

N.W.P., 1890-4. 
L. E. Phillips, Chaplain of Lucknow Civil. 

N.W.P., 1872-7, 1879-94 ; Bengal, 1877-8. 
T. A. Eambart, Second Master, Mussoorie School, 

N.W.P., 1867-94. 
Nihal Singh, C.M.S. Missionary, Allahabad, 

N.W.P. through life. 
H. Stern, C.M.S. Missionary, Gorakhur, 

N.W.P.. 1861-94. 
A. Stokes, Head Master, Mussoorie School, 

N.W.P,, 1869-94. 
J. Thomas. Missionary Curate, Allahabad, 

N.W.P. through life. 
0. D- Watkins. Chaplain of Mussoorie, 

N.W.P. 1.S76-94. 
C. B. Westorhout, A.C.S. Chaplain, Saharanpur, 

N.W.P., lw7l-9-k 

Copied from the original signatures forwarded to me, 

Bhuok Dkebes, 
Ai'chdeacon of Lucknow. 
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Dated Bankipur, the 7th January 1894. 

Prom the Secretary to the Royal Commission on 
Opium, to Secretary to the Government or India, 
in the Department of Finance and Commerce. 

SlE, 

I Ait directed to say that in the course of this 
inquiry at Patna the attention of the members of the 
Eoyal Commission on Ooium was called to the Kabuliyat, 
into which a ryot may be required to enter to secure 
the repayment by him of adYances made to him for the 
construction of wells. The form of Kabuliyat is in 
Hindi, and it is published in the new opium manual for 
Behar. The Kabuliyat appears on the face of it to 
require submission to arbitrary conditions, and was 
condemned by an officer representing the opium 
department who appeared as a witness before the 
Commission. I am desired to say that the Eoyal Com- 
missioners would be glad to learn whether the form of 
Kabulivat was brought to the notice of superior authority 
and received the approval of the Government of India. 



No. 263, dated Calcutta, the 30th January 1894. 

From Babu Kally Coomab Muter, Hindi Translator 
to Government, to the Under - Secretary to the 
Government op Bengal, Revenue Department. 

"With reference to your letter, No. 4890., dated 
25th instant, I beg to send you an English translation 
of the opium form No. 27. I have made the necessary 
oorreotions in the orriginal Hindi form, which contained 
several mistakes. The copy of Bihar Opium Manual, 
Part II., which you had sent me, is also returned. 



No. 1,038. Ex., dated Calcutta, the 26th February 1894. 

From Government of India, Finance and Commerce 
Department, to the Secretary to the Royal Opium 
Commission. 

With reference to your letter dated the 7th 
January 1894, regarding the form of Kabuliyat for well 
advances in use in the Behar Agency, I am directed to 
forward a copy of a letter from the Government of 
Bengal, No. 9.440, dated the 20th Fnbruary 1894, with a 
copy of its enclosures. 

2. The form in question was not approved by either 
the Government of India or the Government of Bengal, 
and will now be altered. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. F. Finlay, 

Secretary to the Government 
of India. 



Revenue Department— Opium Branch. 
No. 9,446, dated Calcutta, the 20th February 1894. 



From C. E. Buokland, Esq., C.S., the Secretary to the 
anvfirnment of Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
OE India, Finance and 



Government 
Department. 



to the 
Commerce 



I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, No. 236 Ex., dated the l^th January 1894, with 
enclosure in which the Government of India ask for a 
report from this Government on the subject of the form of 
Kabuliyat for well advances in use in the Behar Agency. 
2. In reply, I am to submit, for the information of 
theGovernment of India, a translation of the form of 
Kabuliyat referred to. I am to say that the form was 
not brouo-ht to the notice of this Government, and that 
it must have been passed by the Board of Revenue 
throuo-h an oversight, the vernacular having been care- 
lessly'perused. I am to add, however, that m pomb of 
fact the provisions contained in the form m respect of 
interest and fine in case of default, have remained a dead 
letter It ia nevertheless de»irable that these provisions 
as to interest and fine in case of default should be 
clearly defined, and I am to say that the Board of 
Revenue have accordingly been instructed to make the 
necessary changes in the form. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) C. E. Buckland, 
Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. 



Opium Form No. 27. 

Agreement Form (Well Advances). 

Agreement Form Appendix B. 

I son of resident of village 

am the khatedar or cultivator of village 
pargana zilla 

I wish to coListruot a new well or repair a pucka 
(masonry) well situated in the village for the 

advancement or improvement of poppy cultivation. I 
therefore borrow the sum of Rs. from Government 

for the said purpose, and bind myself to pay the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent of sub-division the said 
amount as per instalments stated below, according to 
the terms mentioned below. 

1. I shall construct or repair a pucka well in the 
village which shall be hands deep, and 
will complete the work according to section A. 

2. After the construction of the well mentioned in the 
lease, I shall increase the quantity of land under culti- 
vation by bigahs, and ' ' owing to the increase 
fertility of the old laud the produce of opium expected 
can be estimated at ." 



Translation of the note in the margin of the 2nd 
condition. 

Note. — Where there is no condition of increasing the 
cultivation, those words only should be written, which 
are within the marks of quotation. 

3. I shall repay the whole amount within two-and-a 
half years from the date of receipt of loan and the 
payment of the first instalment. 

4. In case of my failure to make the well for which 
I borrow money, " or if I do not increase the quantity 
of land under poppy cultivation " and do not construct 
the well according to the terms of this agreement, I 
hereby promise that I and my heirs will without any 
excuse pay on demand to the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent 
the amount advanced to me together with the interest 
due thereon. If I do not pay the said amount, the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent will be at liberty to realise from 
me my heirs and successors interest for such period as 
he may think proper, until the said amount, together 
with its interest, is fully paid off. The said ofiicer, in 
case of non-payment of the sum advanced to me, will 
also have the power to realise from me, my heirs and 
successors, such fine as he may think proper; and 
neither I nor my heirs and successors shall make any 
objection to pay either the interest or the fine. 

Note. — Where there is no stipulation for increasing 
cultivation, the words within marks of quotation mast 
be omitted. 

(True copy), 

W. C. MUKEY, 

Registrar, Finance and 

Commerce Department. 
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Bankipur, the 7th January 1894. 

From the Secketaky to the Royal Commission on 
Opium to the Secketaky to the Government or India, 
in the Department of Finance and Commerce. 

SiK, 

I AM directed to forward, for the information of 
the Government of India, a copy of evidence placed 
before the Royal Oommission on Opium at Patna, con- 
taining allegations that certain irregular proceedings 
were recently taken by a subordinate official of the 
Behar opium agency at the village of Barni in the 
Patna district. I am desired to say that, as this 
evidence impugns the conduct of an official of the 
Opium Department, the Royal Commission consider it 
desirable to forward it to tho Government of India for 
inquiry, and would be obliged if they could, in due 
course, be informed of the result of the investigation 
into the matter. 



No. 1236.— Ex. Calcutta, 9th March 1894. 

From Finance and Commekce Depabtment to the 
Secbetaey, Royal Opium Commission. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter dated the 7th 
January 1894, regarding alleged irregularities on the 
part of an official of the Opium Department, I am 
directed to forward a letter No. lo4 B., dated the 15th 
February 1894, from the Board of Revenue, L.P., to 
the Government of Bengal, together with a copy of a 
report of Mr. A. A. Wace, additional Commissioner of 
Patna. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. Finlay, 

Secretary to the Government 

of India. 



No. 134B., dated Calcutta, the 15th February 1894. 

From T. Inglis, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, L. P., to the Secbetaky to the Govebn- 
meni oe Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of the Board's letter No. 124B. of the 
l.'ith February 1894. I am directed to submit a copy of 
a letter from the Additional Commissioner of Patna, 
No. 1153 R. of the 12th idem, with its enclosures, in 
original, reporting in connexion with certain irregular 
proceedings of Mi. B. A. Gennoe, Assistant Sub- 
Deputy Agent at Patna, brought to the notice of the 
Royal Opium Commission, and to say that the reporl, 
was received after the issue of the Board's letter cited 
above, and that when that letter was issued the Board 
were under the impression that Mr. Wace's report had 
been forwarded direct. 

2. The Board'have little to add to the letter already 
submitted. The date of Mr. Geunoe's visit is, I am to 
point out, wrongly stated in that letter. 

3. The Board agree with Mr. Wace that the rules do 
not justify Mr. Gennoe's action, but the inquiry goes 
to show that that action was taken with the raiyats' 
consent. 



No. 1153R., dated Bankipore, the 12th February 1894. 

From A. A. Wace., Esq., Additional Commissioner of 
Patiia, to the Secbetaky to the Boakd of Revenue, 
L.P. 

With reference to the orders of Government calling 
for a report on an incident brought to the notice of the 
Royal Commission on opium hereby Mr. Wilson, I have 
the honour to submit a full report of the case. The 
Opium Agent has informed you that I undertook the 
inquiry into it with the sanction of Government received 
by telegram. I submit the report through the Board, as 
the Government's written orders calling for the report 
have been issued through that channel. 

P.S.— I send copies of Mr. Gennoe's explana.tion and 
of the depositions recorded by me, leaving it to the 
Board to decide if it is necessary to forward these to 
Government for submisBion to the Royal Commission. 



Repoet. 

At Mr. Forbes' request, I took up the investigation 
of the case brought to tho notice of the Royal Com- 
mission by Mr. Wilson on 6th January. The Chairman 
announced at the time his intention to move Govern- 
ment to institute an inquiry, and it seemed to us 
advisable that in anticipation of orders I should without 
delay proceed to the village of Barni, in which it was 
said to have occurred, and which is about 20 miles from 
Patna, while the case was fresh in the villagers' minds, 
and the condition of the ground might throw light on 
the real facts. 1 requested Dr. Blair, the Deputy Opium 
Agent, to accompany me. I also asked the Reverend 
D. Jones, a missionary, with whom Mr. Wilson stopped 
here, to accompany me to the village, and, if possible, 
to bring the Bengali merchant who had gone out with 
Mr. Wilson, junior, about the case. He was good 
enough to go with me himself, but the Bengali to whom 
he said he had sent word did not appear then or 
throughout my inquiry. We arrived at the village 
about 7.30 a.m. on the 9th January, and Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Blair agreed with me that our arrival was a 
surprise. They had been asked not to disclose my 
intention to those interested on either side. 

2. I took with me the gomastah and the zilladar in 
whose beat Barni lies, but I was not able then to 
secure the attendance of Mr. Gennoe, Sub- Deputy 
Opium Agent, complained against. Mr. Blair, how- 
ever, is his immediate superior. On the way to the 
village, I stopped on the road and recorded what each 
of the two subordinates had to say about the matter, 
examining each apart from the other. Their state- 
ments are appended. Each said the potatoes com- 
plained about covered 10 or 12 dhurs.* The gomastah 
declared the raiyat had taken them up himself with 
his own labour. The zilladar talked of children and 
others being called in to clear the field of these 
potatoes and of other extraneous vegetables scattered 
about. I may here note that the raiyats are fond of 
scattering in with the poppy seeds red spinach, garlic, 
broad beans, coriander, and such like garden produce. 
Mr. Pease may remember that I showed him the first- 
named in the poppy we rode through on the 5th. 
Mr. Blair tells me that he does not object to this if 
done in moderation, thinking the raiyat knows his own 
business best, and will not for a dish of vegetables 
spoil a lucrative crop, but that when these garden 
plants are numerous and grow so as to overshadow the 
poppy it of course injures the latter, and some officers 
would object to the "dirty" look they give the 
cultivation. 

3. On the arrival at the village I went straight to the 
field in question. The first glance at it showed roughly 
what had happened. The whole plot was 12 cottahs. 
There was poppy on the whole of it in three stages of 
growth, the most backward being on the south. Tho 
raiyat, a khatadar (Jhari Mahton, not Jer Mahton), 
stated that he first sowed the bit to the north measured 
to be 9 cottas 13J dhurs. He then sowed another 
strip adjoining this on the south, which I found to be 
1 CDttah 10 dhurs. This he did not pretend to have 
ever meant to use otherwise ; and I may note that 
raiyats with any considerable area under poppy pur- 
posely sow it in batches, so that all the tending of it in 
each stage may not lall on their household together. 
To the south of this was an irregular strip, the western 
end of which lies rather lower than the rest of the plot, 
and is shaded by some tall grass. This Jhari said he 
put into potatoes, and there could be no doubt about 
this, because on two or three places there were fresh 
sproutings from the roots left. The gomastah asserted 
that though there were potatoes on this strip, poppy had 
been also scattered on it when the rest of the plot was 
sown. This the raiyat denied, as I believe the latter. 
Here, again, it was easy to see how the opium people 
and the raiyat differed as to the area under potatoes. 
The western corner was damp and could never have 
given a good crop of potiitoes. The gomastah put some 
of this out of account in trying to make the best of his 
case. The raiyat of course having spent money and 
time on it prized it just as much as the higher and 



men 



• 20 dhurs = l cottah j 20 cottahs = l bigha ; 1 Biglia of Opium Depart- 
eni=io[acre. 
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drier bit to the east. As a matter of fact, the whole 
area originally under potatoes, good and bad, was 16^ 
dhurs, or less than 1 cottab -aot 2 cottahs as the 
Bengali witness stated to the Commission. Poppy- 
seedlings about ten days* old covered the whole 
when I saw it, and from the Sub-Deputy Agent's 
initials and date on the licence which indicated the 
date of his visit, I concluded that it was sown on 19th 
December. 

4. A refereaoe to this licence showed that Jhari had 

taken an advance for 2 bighas, and I then proceeded to 

measure up with the help of Mr. LeMesurier, C.S., and 

.Mr. Blair, and in the presence of Mr. Jones, who heard 

our calculations, Jhari's other three plots. I found all 

four to come to 1 bigha, 18 cottahs, 18 dhurs, or 

1 cottah 2 dhurs short of the area he engaged for. This 

included the strip on which the potatoes had been. 

The zilladar then drew my attention to the facts that 

there was still red spinach, beans, and coriander and 

garlic growing here and. there in the poppy plots of 

other raiyats which he had not interfered with, and 

that several plots had strips in them with poppy and 

barley growing together — the latter predominating 

largely. These plots belonged to Itwari Sanar, Luchau 

Paede Chulai Singh. In these cases from J to J of what 

had been measured had a thriving crop of barley quite 

overpowering the poppy, which latter had evidently 

been deliberately sown on the land, and had been 

measured as poppy cultivation. I record the fact as 

showing first that the action taken as regards the 

potatoes had not been applied all over the village, and 

as suggesting the inference that Jhari could have kept 

his potalioes if he had been as pliable as these smaller 

laiyals. Finding a good deal of barley in patches on 

the fields of Tegu Mahton, another khatadar, I measured 

up his land. The zilladar appealed to the existence of 

this as showing how independent the raiyats really 

were, and it seemed advipable to test his story that 

these barley plots were within the area on which they 

had engaged to sow poppy. Tegu had five diiierent 

patches of poppy. He had received advance for one 

bigha. The land which carried poppy alone came to 

17 cottahs 3 dhurs only, and about 2 cottahs held poppy 

utterly overgrown with strong barley. 

5. While I was wandering about doing this, Jhari's 
nephew crept up to me and said that Jhari's potatoes 
had been dug up because he would not give the zilladar 
a bribe. This had of course suggested itself to me, and 

1 then proceeded to investigate the point, separating 
at once the nephew and the uncle. Their statements 
are on the record. They are hopelessly discrepant, 
and there is as usual no evidence to bring home bribery. 
This is one's constant experience with charges against 
the police. Bribes are not asked for in the presence of 
witnesses. The old mau, Jhari, was, I believe, speak- 
ing the truth, when he said the demand was indefinite — 
" Give something." I have very little doubt that he 
lost his potatoes because he did not fee the zilladar. 

6. Sir James Lyall, in examining Mr. Wilson's 
Bengali companion, naturally, in view of the heavy 
penalty to which short cultivation is liable, pressed the 
point whether the potatoes were on an area in excess 
of what Jhari had engaged for. That witness said 
they were, and I daresay he believed. They were 
because the licence showed that Jhari had shown 2 
bighas 5 cottahs 15 dhurs. But as a matter of fact the 
area, including the plot on which the potatoes were 
dug up, was under 2 bighas, and had Mr. Wilson 
measured the fields he would have discovered this as I 
did. 

7. I must, however, notice that that fact was not 
known to the Sub-Deputy Agent, Mr. Gennoe, when he 
had the potatoes dug up. The paper he then initialled 
showed that the khatadar had himself sown more than 

2 bighas, and that the whole area which Jhari Mahton 
had got sown by others was also in excess of what they 
had taken advances for. I may note that a raiyat .^'ho 
is recorded on measurement as having sown more than 
he engaged for can get an additional advance for the 
excess if he thinks it worth while. 

8. Having recorded the statement of Jhari and his 
nephew and having re examined the gomastah and the 
zilladar as to what became of the potatoes, I asked Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Blair if they considered any further 
evidence necessary to elucidate the facts. Each agreed 
that the case was clear, and I returned to Bankipore, 
I than forwarded to the Opium Agent copies of (a) the 
proceding six paragraphs of this report, (b) of the 
depositions recorded by me, and (c) of an oflBcial 
extract from the Eoyal Commission's Proceedings 
which I receive after my return, and I requested that 



Mr. Gennoe might be called on to submit any state- App. XXII, 

ment he had to make regarding his action in the Behar. 

matter. I added : " Ton will observe that the Bengali 

" witness also alluded to a complaint made by one 

" Bhnlan Pasi that his chillies had been uprooted. The 

" statement was not in my hands yesterday when I 

" went out. I therefore made no inquiry about that 

" case, but it is advisable that Mr. Gennoe should 

" also state if he can account in any way for that 

" charge also.'' 

9. I attach a copy^of Mr. Gennoe's reply. It shows 
that he acted on the information of the zilladar. He 
justifies the removal of tho potatoes on the ground that 
they were on a bit of a field which had been assigned 
by the khatadar for opium, and alleges that the man 
admitted that he was at fault and agreed to the removal 
of the crop. On receipt of this I asked Mr. Gennoe 
if he could cite witnesses to prove this assertion, 
drawing attention to the statements of his gomastah 
and zilladar as somewhat inconsistent with this. I 
also drew attention to his omission to answer my 
inquiry about Bhulan Pasi's case. Mr. Gennoe replied 
that if I considered the evidence of a peon and a 
muharx'ir who were with him worth having, he would 
send them to me. I had previously told him that I 
could not give an opinion as to whether he should cite 
these men or not, and referred him to his departmental 
superiors for advice. The men have not been produced, 
and I do not think this report need be delayed any 
further. 

As regards the matter of the chillies Mr. Gennoe 
writes: "I have no recollection of Bhulan Pasi's 
" chillies, but if there were any chillies in his poppy 
" field I have not the least doubt I ordered the chillies 
" to be removed ; further, I have no recollection who 
" Bhulan Pasi is." 

10. This remark and the general tenor of Mr. 
Gennoe's first reply render his positiim quite clear ; and 
it is evident what happened. If Mr. Gennoe insisted 
on the potatoes being removed, it is practically im- 
material whether the khatadar acquiesced at the time 
silently or in so many words. The evidence taken in 
the village leads me to the belief that on the order 
being given, others besides the khatadar joined in the 
digging them up, and that there was a scramble for 
them, and that the khatadar did not get the benefit 
of the crop which was immature. The real point in the 
case is whether Mr. Gennoe was justified in insisting 
in the removal of all crops other than opium from fields 
which had been measured for poppy cultivation. He 
justifies his action under section 179 of the Opium 
Manual, Part II. That lays down that — "An officer 
" should see that good and suitable lands are brought 
" under cultivation, and that the lands are properly 
" irrigated and weeded. He should note carefully 
" instances where inferior lands have been sown, or 
' ' suflBcient care is not taken of the crop by the oulti- 
" vators m order that unproducUve cultivation may he 
" struck out of his charge." This rule does not cover 
this case. Neither potatoes, nor the stray plants of 
garden produce which, as I have said, a raiyat oc- 
casionally scatters about his field, are weeds. The words 
italicised also clearly show that the motive of this 
supervision is not so much to keep the raiyat with 
absolute strictness to his bargain for the particular 
year, but to prevent abuse of the Government advance 
in the future. In the form of agreement to be found at 
page 149 of Part II. of the Opium Manual to which 
Mr. Gennoe also appeals, and of which I append a 
translation, the raiyat, it is true, engages that " he will 
" let nothing else grow in these lands," but the context 
seems to show that the clause is directed against short 
cultivation, not against the minor malpractice in ques- 
tion. There is no penalty attached to " dirty " cultiva- 
tion, and the failure mentioned further down in the 
agreement clearly relates to the dishonesty aimed at in 
section 19 of the Act there quoted. 

11. I have gone at length into the contention of Mr. 
Gennoe in order to show that there is nothing in the 
Government rules specifically authorising the removal 
of crops other than poppy from fields for which an 
advance has been taken, and which have been measured 
as assigned to poppy cultivation. As regards garden 
produce scattered over a poppy field, Mr. Blair's opinion 
quoted in paragraph 2 above seems to me the reasonable 
one, and that I belieie represents the general practice 
of most Opium Officers. The habit of mixing crops 
from a deluded idea that more will so be made out of a 
field is common with the raiyat of all districts. If, as 
a result of this, the area under poppy is less than the 
raiyat agreed to sow, Government has its legal remedy 

S 3 
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App. XXII. under section 10. An overzealous or thoughtless officer 
may in the knowledge of this occasionally apply the 
stricter remedy adopted by Mr. Gennoc of compelling 
the removal of the encroaching crop, bat I'or these 
excesses the Grovertiment rules are not at fault, lu this 
particular case the khatadar lost |- of a cottah of potatoes 
worth perhaps R2. He had taken RIO advance for 2 
bighafi, and really rendered himself liable to a penalty 
of three times the advance in respect of f of about 
1 cottah, or say, 10 annas, though that is no measure 
of the loss of time and money the levy of this would 
have cost even if he had pleaded gnilty. But as I 
have pointed out in paragraph 7, Mr. G-ennoe did not 
know of this deficiency in area tlien. The papers in his 
hands showed a full area against Jhari Mahton. These, 
I fancy, he did not look at, but acted hastily on the 
appearances of the field, which indicated that a strip 
intended for opium had been put into potatoes. 

11. Such a long report as this may seem out of 
proportion to the particular wrong done, bat I have 
thought it well to bring out fully various points in the 
case as illustrating the relations between Grovernment, 
the raiyat and the Opium Officials which , though familiar 
to us, might not be fully appreciated by all the Members 
of the Royal Commission. 

A. A. "Waoe, 
Additional Commissioner. 
The 12th February 1893. 



Petition of Agreement executed by the khatadars and 
cultivators under section 8, Act XIII. of 1857. 

Whereas we, the khatadars and cjltivators named 

below, inhabitants of mauza , pargana 

, voluntary wish to do poppy cultivation ; 

we file this petition for the grant of a patta, and make 

the following declarations : — 

We, the asamis, appoint Mahton (ap- 

proved by Grovernment) or khatadar and agent to 
carry out" all transactions with the Opium Officials on 
our behalf, will sow poppy at the proper time on the 
best lands specified against our names 
and will take proper care and attend fully to weeding, 
irrigating, &c., and will let nothing else grow on those 
lands. In case of our short cultivation Government 
has the power, under section 10, Act XIII. of 1857, to 
impose on us fines to the extent of thrice the propor- 
tionate amount of advances in respect of the deficit 
quantity of land. When the poppy is in flower we will 
have the leaves collected and weighed wherever 
ordered, and receive the price thereof at the fixed rates. 
As required by section 11, we will, after collection, take 
the whole of the opium wherever ordered and have it 
weighed through an amlah of the koihi. Weighment 
will be made with weights of 80 tolahs a seer ac- 
cording to the standard laid down in section 7 of 
Act XIII. We will get value for this at the prescribed 
rates. Along with the opium we will give up to 
Government all the vessels leaf a and pieces of cloth 
used at the time of pricking and collecting opium. In 
accordance with the provisions contained in section 12 
of the said Act, the weighment and testing of the opium 
shall take place in the presence of ourselves and the 
Sub-Deputy Opium Agent or any other officer. We 
will accept the classitication and the value determined 
by the Factory Superintendent or any other Govern- 
ment official. Should the opium be confiscated on the 
gi-ound of anything having been mixed in it, we will 
make no objection. We hold ourselves liable to punish- 
ment under section 19 of the Act in case of any failure 
in growing poppy on the settled and the measured 
lands. We shall receive no advances or final payments 
without the amount being noted on the back of the 
patta and having it signed by the gomastah. No 
erasures or alterations will be made m the patta. Any 
erasures or alterations will be against our interest. 
Wo will pay to the gomastah the amount falling due 
from us after settlement of account, and shall take 
receipts of payment. Government is empowered by 
section 16 of the Act to recover from us any amount 



outstanding on account of advances by attachment of 
our moveable and immoveable property. We shall 
have no objection to the fulfilment of any of the 
condition;! laid down in this kabuliyat. We hold our- 
sohes liable to the payment of the compensation 
specified in the Act in the capacity of opium cultivators 
engaged under section 8 of the Act. 

We therefore write this petition of agreement for 
grant of patta in order that it may be of use when 
necessary. 

Dated 



jS"o. a., dated Bankipore, the 17th January 1894. 

From B. A. Gennoe, Esq.. Assistant Sub - Deputy 
Opium Agent, Patna, to the Opium Agent of Bihab. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
memorandum dated 14th Jauary 1894, together with 
the proceedings before the Opium Gommission,regarding 
a complaint made against me for removing a potato 
crop from the field of one, Jhari Mahton, khatadar of 
mauza Barni. The following is the true fact of the 
case : — 

On the 17th December last, zilladar Ramadheen Singh 
reported certain cultivators, and among them the 
khatadar of mauza Barni, for sowing in their fields for 
which they had engaged to cultivate opium other crops. 
In the course of my tour on 19th December, I came to 
their village and found the zilladar 's report in respect 
of Jhari Mahton's kheit true. I questioned the khatadar 
and would have prosecuted him but for the fact that he 
begged to be pardoned and agreed that the potatoes be 
removed. I considered that it would have been more 
to the interest of Government to merely cause such 
mixture of crops to be cleared, as in cases of prosecution 
the whole local establishment have to be taken away to 
attend court, while the work of the department would 
sutter. and any neglect at this time of the year means a 
serious loss to the oat-turn and also to the cultivators. 
I beg to refer you to section 179 of the new Opium 
Manual, Part II., from which you will see that it is 
part of the duty of the touring officer to see that the 
fields are weeded of all foreign matter, so that the usual 
practice of growing other crops with opium hav ing met 
with an eftectual check, cultivators in order to meet 
this adopt another course. They apply and obtain 
advances for sowing a certain area of land with opium. 
The land is measured and settlement concluded later ; 
instead of sowing the entire plot measured and settled 
for, a portion is set apart for other crops [this is used 
Government adi'ances*]. It is impossible for a touring 
officer to measure every field during his tour, and it is 
only when he gets information that a particular cultiva- 
tor has so abused his contract that he can deal with the 
case, and the only reasonable way to meet such tricks is 
to cause the crop to be removed. This obviously not 
only meets the requirements of the case, but leaves the 
cultivator a less loser than if he were prosecuted ; for 
then he not only has to meet the expense of making a 
defence as against Government, but the time he is away 
from his cultivation ruins the rest of his crop. 

I submit there can be no moral wrong in insisting 
upon the cultivators to comply with their contracts, and 
knowing what the natives of India are, it is difficult to 
lay down a hard-and-fast rule to meet their cunning. 
I beg to refer you to application form on page No. 149 
of new Opium Manual, Part II. Thus you will see that 
I was quite within the law as accepted by the cultivators 
to remove any foreign crop from an opium field. 

Trusting this explanation willmeet the requirements 
of the case. 



The words between bracltets seem redundant. — A. A. "Wage. 
(True copy.) 

W. C. MUTIEY, 

Registrar, Finance and 

Commerce Department. 
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App. XXIII. 
Hong Kong. 



From Edwaeb Faikmeld, Esq., bo the Sbcretaey to 
THE EoYAL Commission on Opium, dated Downing 
Street, 28th December 1893. 

Refeeking to previous correspondence on the subject 
of evidence required by the Royal Commission on 
Opium, I am directed by the Marquis of Ripon to 
transmit to you copy of a letter from Sir G. W. Des 
Voeux, late Governor of Hong Kong, and to request you 
to be good enough to forward to Lord Brassey the 
letter enclosed therein. 

I am to add for his Lordship's information that the 
death rate in Hong Kong, quoted from memory in 
Sir G. W. Des Voeux' letter as 28 per 1,000, is higher 
than the death rate for the last two years, which was 
given at about 23 per 1,000 in the Reports of the 
Registrar-General of Hong Kong, transmitted for the 
information of the Royal Oommission on Opium in the 
letter from this Department of the 19th of October last. 



From Sir G. William Des Voeux, to the Undek- 
Seckbtaky ot State eok the Colonies, dated 
Grand Hotel Guiohard, Pan, Basses Pyrenees, 
France, 16th December 1893. 

I have the honour to enclose, for the consideration of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, a letter which 
I have addressed to Lord Brasaey, President of the 
Opium Commission I should be much obliged if his 
Lordship would move the India Office to forward the 
letter to its destination. 

Perhaps you would kindly have checked before 
transmission my statement of the Hong Kong death 
rate, which is given from memory. 



From Sir G. William Des Voeux, to the Right 
Honourable LosD Beassey, President, Opium 
Commission, dated Hotel Guiohard, Pan, Basses 
Pyrenees, France, December 1893. 

I HAD intended to offer my evidence orally to the 
Opium Commission during its sittings in England ; 
but unfortunately I was at that time confined to my 
bed in the Engadine by a dangerous illness, from which 
I am only now slowly recovering. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, I may be permitted to give the result 
of my experience by letter, and it is with this object 
that " I now have the honour of addressing your 
Lordship. 

I should mention, in the first instance, that dnring 
all my early life I was affected by the ordinary British 
prejudice against opium — a prejudice that was streng- 
thened by the perusal of De Quincey's " Confessions." 
My first contact with opium consumption did not 
weaken this feeling, when, years ago in Guiana, I used 
to see on the public roads Chinese beggars, who, with 
bodies as near an approach to skeletons as is possible to 
the living, were represented as examples of the miser- 
able results of opium-smoking. Further experience, 
however, quickly brought a modification of previous 
beliefs. The first shock which they received was from 
the discovery that a Chinese whom I had occasicm to 
see frequently, a man some 35 years old, was then, and 
said he had been for years past, in the habit of smoking 
daily a quantity of opium such as would probably 
produce eternal sleep in the unaccustomed European. 
And yet he appeared thoroughly healthy, while he was 
certainly most intelligent, active in work, and assiduous 
in his family duties. This put me upon inquiry, and 
a.8 the result I found that his case was by no means 
exceptional, and that other men who had good char- 
acters for work were confirmed, and what would be 
commonly called immoderate, opium -smokers. Indeed, 
such was the costliness of the drug in the West Indies, 
that, except by occasional good fortune in begging or 
gambling, it was only by hard work that men in the 
condition of Chinese immigrants could obtain the 
necessary money for its purchase. And I found further 
that some, if not most, of the miserable beggars above 
referred to used opium in order to alleviate the pain 
of some incurable disease, or to soothe the pangs of 
hunger engendered of physical incapacity to undergo 
the work of fcho su^ar plnnfatioii, 



After an interval of some 20 years, during which 
I had little contact with opium consumption, ou 
becoming Governor of Hong Kong I had a still more 
favourable opportunity of forming a judgment on the 
subject. And here I may at once reply to an objection 
which I anticipate as likely to be urged against my 
evidence. As a large portion of the revenue of Hong 
Kong is raised from the license to sell opium, it will be 
said that my judgment is warped by a natural interest 
in the prosperity of the colonial exchequer. To the 
reply that 1 am now entirely divorced from official life, 
it would possibly be rejoined that that was not the case 
when my judgment was formed. So happily I have a 
better answer, viz., that if the anti-opium enthusiasts 
were to succeed, in their object, and if the export of 
opium from India were to be suppressed, such a measure, 
however vital in its importance to the Indian Empire, 
would have no effect at all on the consumption of opium 
in Hong Kong. 

The Indian product of the poppy being regarded as 
superior in flavour, is used in China as the luxury of 
the comparatively rich. An enormously greater pro- 
portion of the opium consumed in that empire is the 
product of its own soil,, and being considerably cheaper 
than the imported article, is already used largely by 
the poorer classes in Hong Kong. If the flow of the 
Indian drug were stopped altogether, the home product 
would thus inevitably flll the void, and could not be 
prevented doing so by any practicable legislative or 
executive measures. As it is, all the vigilance prompted 
by the powerful self-interest of the wealthy opium 
farmers, and assisted by the Government, cannot prevent 
a large amount of smuggling from the mainland of 
China, though an unlimited quantity of the drug can 
be obtained at but slightly increased cost without any 
of the risk thus incurred. If opium importation were 
prohibited, and the drug could be obtained in no other 
way, this smuggling would inevitably receive an 
enormous impetus, and with Chinese interest wholly in 
its favour, would very rarely be detected. The mainland 
of China surrounds Hong Kong, and approaches it 
closely on three sides, while numerous islands belonging 
to the same empire stud the sea on the fourth side. 
It will be thus readily seen how impracticable it would 
be in the case of an article of such small bulk to prevent 
the surreptitious introduction of all, or nearly all, that 
is required for consumption, while the attempt at 
prevention would certainly cause intense bitterness 
against our rule on the part of a people now remark- 
ably well affected to it, involving, as it would necessarily 
do, the personal examination of every one of the many 
thousand persons who land in Hong Kong daily coming 
from the mainland. 

For the above reason, even if I were still Governor of 
Hong Kong, I should really have no interest in the 
question whether the export of opium from India should 
be permitted or not, except that which must be felt on 
a matter of such grave importance by any British 
subject of ordinary intelligence. Having thus, I hope, 
cleared the ground, I proceed to say that my experience 
has led me to the deliberate belief that, apart from the 
specially evil effects which are alleged as likely to be 
produced in the Indian Empire, the suppression of 
opium consumption, even if it were practicable, would 
be an evil rather than a good ; and I have been led to 
this conclusion not at all per saltum, but by a slow 
process of conviction from the accumulating evidence 
of years. 

For the consideration of the opium question the 
colony of Hong Kong furnishes an object lesson the 
value of which could hardly be surpassed. Of its 
220,000 inhabitants some 200,000 are Chinese, and 
wages, as compared with those of the mainland, being 
high, they are thus enabled to indulge more freely in 
the habit of opium -smoking, and they certainly do 
not fail to avail themselves of this ability. The quantity 
of opium sold by the opium farmer to enable him to 
pay so highly for his privilege — in my time 37,000 
dollars per mensem — would alone provide for a very 
large consumption per caput. But to this has to be 
added the large quantity which is notoriously smuggled 
from the mainland. All things considered, it is 
probable that the population of Hong Kong smokes 
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App. XXIII. *more opium than any other of eaual number in the 
-world, and yet relatively to the conditions of itB 
existence it ie extraordinarily healthy, while for activity 
and industry it could scarcely be surpassed. I say 
relatively to the conditions of its existence because these 
are such as would ordinarily be held to be exceptionally 
deadly. In a portion of the town of Victoria under two 
miles in length, and averaging about ii rjuarter of a 
mile in width — an area of less than half a mile square — 
there live some 150,000 people, though a considerable 
portion of this space is occupied by European houses, 
tenanted not more thickly than elsewhere, and by 
barracks, recreation grounds, naval yard, &o. The 
Chinese houses are so crowded together that a large, 
probably the greater, number of them have no open 
spaces behind them, and have their liack walls touching 
one another. Onlj' the front rooms get any light at all 
from outside. Eight to ten others on each of several 
storeys are absolutely without daylight, and without 
any air except what comes from u, narrow passage ; and 
yet the occupants are often so numerous that when they 
are lying down the floor space could hardly contain 
more. When it is considered that cholera and small-pox 
are continually being introduced by the thousands 
arriving daily from the mainland, and by the shipping 
of a port which surpasses in its tonnage any other in 
the world (Loudonnot excluded), and, finally, that during 
a considerable portion of the year the heat, produced 
by radiation from the granite, is more trying than that 
of even higher temperatures elsewhere — such condi- 
tions, it might be supposed, would be accompanied by 
a very high death rate. And yet this is only about 
28 in the 1,000, and thus compares very favourablj- 
with that of other tropical cities. As regards the 
activity and industry of the people, no intelligent 
obt'crver could fail to notice it as exceptional. Save on 
the few holidays, an idler duiing the houi'S of day- 
light is a rarity ; and where work is by the piece it is 
done with a dogged continnousness that I have never 
seen s>urpassed, or even eqiialled, elsewhere. During 
the years Ib87-ii0, when extensive building operations 
were going on at The Peak (the hill on the spurs of 
which the town of Victoria is built), a stream of several 
hundred coolies might be seen any day carrying upon 
their backs great loads of bricks, and though the height 
they had to scale, on a gradient so steep as to be quite 
impracticable for carriages, is from 1,200 ft. to 1,600 ft., 
yet by making sevo-al trips a day they were able to work 
at a price which rendered competition on the part of 
the steam tramway quite hopeless. Even more under 
my personal observation were the 40 servants and 
coolies employed about Government House, all, or 
nearly all, of whom were opium-smokers. The work of 
some of these was by no means light — indeed that of 
the chair-coolies in the hot season was very severe — and 
yet it was, as a rule, done with remarkable alacrity, and 
with a complete absence of incapacitating fatigue. Our 
experience in respect of servants was very similar to 
that of others ; and I, at all events, am .aljle to say that 
after an exceedingly varied experience of native and 
other servants in different parts of the world, I have 
never known any who so largely combined good health, 
willingness, activity, and intelligence as these Chinese 
opium-smokers. 

But apart altogether from my jiersonal observation, 
it seems to me that the general sanitary condition of 
the people of Hong Kong, under the circumstances 
above described, is by itself strong evidence that the 
habit of opium-smokir.g is not as generally injurious as 
it is ordinarily represented to be— indeed, I venture to 
think that it lends to the theory that this consumption 
saves more life and health than it destroys sufficient 
support to throw the burthen of proof on the other side. 
If it is not opium, it might not unfairly be asked, what 
is it that renders normally healthy a population living 
in conditions which would ordinarily produce excep- 
tional mortality ? This, hovrever, is a matter of com- 
paratively little moment. For any practical jiurpose 
the only question to be considered is not whether there 
is a balance of good or evil in the effects of opium con- 
sumption, but whether the balance of evil, if any, is 
sufficiently great to compensate foi- the unquestionalile 
evils and risks which must inevitably attend the 
attempt at its suppression. The serious consequences. 



-In saying that in all probability the population of Hong Kong 
0-0 opium than any other of equal number in the world, I do 



NOTli.- 

smoke more opium man any otner 01 equal number in the world, I do 
not ignore thi; fact that the opium farms of the Straits Settlement's sell 
for a higher price than that of Hong Kong. My attention was drawn 
to this ciroumstancn.'i soon after my arrival in the oast, and I made 
inquiries in consequence. I found the cause to be the large amount nf 
smuggling into Hong Kong ; the great distance of .Singapore from China 
rendering it incomparahly more dilBcult there to escape the viligance 
of the farmers. 



financial, social, and political, of such a measure in 
India, many of which appear obvious to the outside 
observer, I leave to those who, unlike myself, have 
personal experience of that country. I will only touch 
on one point with respect to which a somewhat varied 
experience may possibly attach a certain weight to my 
opinion. I hold that even if the growth of the poppy 
were brought to an end, and even if the inevitable 
efforts of Chinese and others to supply the place of the 
home-product were completely frustrated, the ground 
which had been occupied by opium would be quickly 
taken by some other intoxicant. My service in different 
parts of the world has given me special opportunities of 
observing the general tendency of mankind, savage as 
well as civilised, to seek the pleasure or the freedom 
from care to be obtained in the process of intoxication. 
Though the use of ardent spirits by aboriginal races is 
no doubt due to contact with Europeans, it is certain 
that in many, if not in most oases, the stronger forms 
of alcohol have been preceded by a native product 
requiring only greater excess to be equally sense- 
destroying. When travelling in the interior of Gruiana, 
I found the natives, who had little or no contact with 
white men, using drinks of their own manufacture, the 
products of cassava and the sweet potato, with which 
they frequently became drunken, though the point of 
complete intoxication was reached only after disgusting 
debauches lasting from 24 to 36 hours. Similarly in 
the Pacific I found that the natives of all, or nearly all, 
the islands had their kava or their coconut spirit, the 
making of which they had learned before the coming of 
white men ; and, speaking generally, the use of these 
declined only from the increased consumption of gin. 
If, then, the proclivity to the pleasure of intoxication is 
so strong where the maintenance of life is so easy as it 
is in Guiana and the Southern Pacific, how much 
stronger is it always likely to be with the peoples of 
India and China, to whom continued existence means a 
struggle of such extreme severity. This consideration 
seems to me to render the probability extremely strong 
that if the products of the poppy were suppressed the 
result would be only a proportionately increased use of 
the various forms of alcohol which are already known 
to the peoples of the east. Such a change, I have not 
the slightest doubt, would be greatly for the worse. 
Unless to the average man excess in opium is much 
more injurious than excess in alcohol, it is evident that 
the balance of evil and good is largely in favour of the 
former. For the consumer of opium at worst does 
harm only to himself; he is quiet and inoffensive to his 
neighbours, and costs the community nothing for the 
maintenance of order. His habit gives rise to none of 
the offences against society — the brawling fightin", 
brutality, and murder which are the common accom- 
paniments of excess in alcohol. But even as regards 
the consumer himself, the great majority of Europeans 
with experience of the Far Bast would, I am certain, 
agree with mc as to the comparative harmlessness of 
opium. I say nothing of Europeans in India, whose 
testimony the Commission will have the opportunity of 
hearing from themselves. It is no doubt commonly 
asserted in England that European opinion in the east 
is prejudiced by self-interest, and that the only testi- 
mony worth regarding as impartial is that of the 
missionaries. But as regards China there could hardly 
be a greater mistake, for as a matter of fact exceed- 
ingly few Europeans in the Far East are now interested 
at all in opium. Trade in the article is now almost, if 
not quite, exclusively confined to Parsees, Armenians, 
Hebrews, and others who have been brought up and 
educated in the east. If there is any preponderance of 
prejudice, therefore, I venture to think it is on the 
side of the missionaries. All, or nearly all, of them go 
out to the east imbued with a strong partisan spirit on 
the subject ; and without in the smallest degree 
questioning their complete bonn fides, I am satisfied 
that many of them from the first look at the matter 
through coloured spectacles, and I regard it as only 
natural that thej- should incline to a view which so 
conveniently accounts for, or diverts attention from, the 
enormous disparity between the efforts and money spent 
upon missionary enterprise in China and the results 
obtained. But for the anti-opium agitation in England, 
it ^ can scarcely be doubted that funds for Chinese' 
Missions would cease to flow in equal profusion, and 
the missionaries would scarcely be human if a know- 
ledge of this lirobability did not, however unconsciously, 
affect their judgment. But giving them, as I am quite 
willing to do, the benefit of the doubt, and supposing 
them to 1)6 quite impartial, T am unable to understand 
why men who, in other respects, so frequently show 
themselves to have ordinary human failings, should 
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bo solely regarded as against the great majority of 
Europeans of Chinese experience, who, like myself, are 
equally disinterested, and at least equally capable of 
forming a trustworthy judgment. 

A great preponderance of opinion would, I know, 
agree witb me not only as to the comparisou of advan- 
tages and disadvantages between opium and alcohol, 
but also in the general view of the subject above 
expressed. This may be briefly summarised as follows, 
viz., that opium no doubt does barm in a few cases 
of inordinate excess, but to the great majority of 
consumers it is, to say the least, innocent. If this 
view be correct, the feeling which prompted a dis- 
tinguished Bishop to say that he preferred an England 
free to an England sober becomes specially applicable 
to the case of opium suppression. It would, I hold, 
be an act of intolerable despotism to place to the least 
restraint upon freedom in such a matter, while it 
would be a monstrous wrong and injustice to deprive 
millions of men of one of the very few, perhaps the 
principal pleasure of their very cheerless existence. 



In conclusion I wish to say that I am painfully aware 
the reasons given for my opinions are by no means as 
strong as they might have been, if I were not so 
completely separated as I am from books of reference, 
statistics, and memoranda on the subject of China, as 
well from all persons acquainted with the Far East. 
I have been compelled to trust entirely to a memory 
for the moment weakened by ill-health, and my state- 
ment is thus unduly defective in facts. In any case it 
would have been impossible within reasonable compass 
to present all the innumerable incidents, information, 
and admissions, which, in the course of years, have 
contributed to produce my conviction. I trust, however, 
that some weight may be given to an opinion from the 
mere fact of its having been formed at all by one who 
has had exceptional opportunities for observation, who 
now expresses it under a grave sense of responsibility, 
and who, far from being naturally inclined to the 
ordinary European view of native questions, has always 
been known, and has at times incurred much odium, 
for his sympathy with, and his strenuous protection of, 
the various subject-races committed to his care. 
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From Gr. S. M. O'Beien, Esq., Colonial Secretary, Hong 
Kong, to the Sbckbtaby, Royal Commission on 
Opium, dated Hong Kong, the 23rd November 
1893. 

Sir, 



With reference to the Despatch,* of which a 
* copy is annexed, from the 

• Dated the 20th Octoberi893. gg^^J-etary of State for the 
Colonies, I am directed to acquaint you, for the infor- 
mation of the Koyal Commission on Opium, that it is 
not possible to state with precision the amount of opium 
annuallj' consumed in Hong Kong. 

The following amounts of raw opium have been boiled 
by the farmer (who has the monopoly of prepared opium 
in Hong Kong) during each of the last six years, viz : — 

Chests. 

1888 - . - 3,771 

1889 - - - 1,746 

1890 - - - 2,511 

1891 - - - 1,878 

1892 - - - 1,620 
1893, January to October inclusive 1,467 



But it is open to the farmer to export any quantity 
of boiled or prepared opium that he pleases without 
rendering any account or return thereof, and there are, 
therefore, no means of ascertaining with certainty what 
portion of the opium boiled by him is exported and 
what portion remains for local consumption. 

It is estimated by some persons who are interested 
in the subject that the local consumption of opium in 
Hong Kong averages about three chests a day. This 
estimate is probably approximately correct, but it 
cannot be guaranteed. The amount of opium which, 
the present farmer, whose monopoly commenced on 
March 1st, '1892, is allowed to boil for all purposes, 
whether of export or of local consumption, is limited to 
a maximum of 300 chests in any two consecutive months. 
He, therefore, cannot boil more than 1,800 chests in the 
year, and can boil that amount only if he boils the 
maximum of 300 chests in each period of two consecutive 
months. 

I have, &c. 

G. S. M. O'Bmen, 
Colonial Secretary. 
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QoESTioNs issued by the Royal Commission on Opium 
regarding Opium Consumption and Opium Revenue 
in the Colonies and Dependencies of Singapore 
Penang, and Hong KoNG.f 

1. Is opium commonly consumed by people of Chinese 
Malay, or other Asiatic race in your colony ? 

2. "What proportion, should you conjecture, of the 
dault males of each race are consumers ? Do women 
consume opium to any extent ? Do children p 

3. What have you observed to be the effects of opium, 
moral, physical, and social, on its consumers ? Is the 
effect the same on consumers of each, race, or can you 
draw distinctions between the eflfects on consumers of 
different races ? 

4. Do consumers chiefly smoke, or do they eat opium, 
or do they drink a decoction of opium ? If opium is 
taken in two or all of these forms, can you distinguish 
between the effects of each ? 

6. Do the great majority of opium consumers become 
slaves to the drug and eventually become " opium sots," 
or do you find tbe majority, or a considerable proportion, 
of consumers to be moderate consumers ? 

6. Is it correct to £.ay that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium P Do 
you know any or many cases of consumers who have 



t These questions were issued in supplement of evidence given before 
the Eo.val Commission in London. In the case of those issued to 
Her Britannic Majesty's Minister in Cliina, a few additions were sug- 
gested by the Government of India, and adopted by the Commission. 

u 82810. 



taken their opium for years without harm to them- 
selves P If so, please give a description of one or two 
such cases in detail. 

7. Do a majority of the labourers,or of the merchants 
or of the artisans, belonging to any Asiatic race with 
which you are conversant consume opium ? If so, 
what is generally the effect of the opium habit on their 
efficiency in their calling P 

If possible give details and examples in reply to this 
question. 

8. How does the use or abuse of opium among any 
Asiatic races with which you are conversant compare 
with the use or abuse of alcohol among such races, in 
regard to the effect on consumers P 

9. Is the habit of consuming opium condemned as 
degrading or injurious by the general opinion of the 
Chinese, Malay, or other Asiatic race P How would 
such races regard the opium habit as compared with 
the alcohol habit P 

10. Can and do opium consumers break themselves of 
the opium habit P 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut off, 
what would be the effect on opium consumers and on 
the Asiatic population of your neighbourhood P Would 
they supply themselves with opium from elsewhere, or 
would they take to alcohol or to some narcotic other 
than opium ? or would they abstain altogether P 

12. What proportion of your colony's revenue accrues 
from opium P If the opium revenue were extinguished 
could your colony raise the needful revenue otherwise P 

T 
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What would the people say to the loss of the opium 
revenue and the obligation to make up the deficit P 

18. Do people of European race contract the opium 
habit in any numbers ? If not, why not p And what 
makes Asiatics more liable to contract the habit P 

1 J'. How a.re opium consumers led to use the drug P 
Do they usually or often take it in the first instance to 
allay j)hygical pain ? Is opium, within your knowledge, 
a prophylactic against fever, or rheumatism, or malaria ? 
Or is it so regarded commonly by any A.siatic race with 
which you are conversant P 

16. Do opium consumers themselves usually desire to 
get free of the opium habit p 

16. Is there among any Asiatic race in your colony a 
feeling of hostility against England for allowing opium 
to be exported from India P If so, how does that 
feeling display itself P 

17. Have you any other remark to make in regard to 
opium consumption among the people around you ? 

Special to Singapobe asd Pexang Witnesses. 

11^. PJease state how far opium consumption ia 
common among the native states around the colony. 
Do the rulers of those states discourage its use, or do 
they raise revenue from it P What is the public or 
general opinion of the native states regarding the 
drug, its use or abuse, and its effects on the consumers 
and on the people at large P 

N.B. — -It is desired that gentlemen who kindly under- 
take to deal with these questions should answer as many 
as they can. 

By Order of the 
October, 1893. Royal Commission on Opium. 

Paet I. 

The preceding paper of questions, received from the 
Royal Commission on Opium through the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
was circulated in the colony and the native states of 
the Malay Peninsula, and answers have been received 
from the following gentlemen : — 

1. lAr. G-an Ngoh Bee, Singapore. 

•2. „ P. G. Penney, Province Wsllesley. 

?,. „ W. Evans, Penang. 

4. Dr. G. D. Haviland, Singapore. 

5. Hon. Martin Lister, Negri Sembilan. 

6. Mr. Chiu Sin Tong, Penang. 

7. „ Koh Seang Tat, Penang. 

8. „ J. Miller, Singapore. 

9. ,, M. Meyer, Singapore. 

10. „ F. A. Swettenham, G,M.G., Perak. 

11. Dr. W. C. Brown, Penang. 

12. Mr. W. H. Treacher, C.M.G., Selangor. 

13. „ A. Gentle, Singapore. 

14. „ W. G. Snellabear, Singapore. 
16. „ H. Biccard, Penang. 

16. ,, A. Hiittenbach, Penang. 

17. The Rev. A. Lament, Singapore. 

18. Dr. T. S. Kerr, Singapore. 

19. Mr. J. Y. Kennedy, Penang. 

20. „ H. Clifford, Pahang. 

21. „ G. 0. Wray, Singapore. 
■22. „ Sheikh Tusuf, Penang. 

2;i. „ A. W. S. O'SuUivan, Penang. 

,, Seah Liang Seah, Singapore. 

„ J. Anderson, Singapore. 

,, J. K. Birch, Penang. 
Surgon-Miijor D. O'SuUivan, Penang. 
Dr. W. Gilmore Ellis, Singapore. 
The Honourable A. M. Skinner, C.M.G., 



24. 
25. 
20, 
27. 
28. 
29. 
Penang. 

30. The Honourable J. M. B. Vermont, Province 
Wellesley. 

31. Mr. G. T. Hare, Singapore. 

32. The Honourable the Date Mantri, Johor. 

33. The Honourable W.C, Sneyd Kynnersley, 
Malacca. 

34. ,, H. A. O'Brien, Singapore. 

35. Dr. T. 0, Mugliston, Singapore, 

The following gentlemen (to whom copies of the 
questions were also sent) have not furnished replies: — 
Dr. W, E.. 0. Middleton, Singapore. 
His Honour Mr, Justice Logan, Singapore, 
Mr, R, W. Hulletfc, Singapore. 

,, T, Sohst, Singapore, 

,, Tan Jiak Kim, Singapore. 

,, Tan Keoiig Saik, Singapore, 
Dr. J. H, Robertson, Penang, 
Mr. K. iTeatf), Penang. 



Memohandum by the Colonial Secebtakt, 
Steaits Settlements. 

His Excellency the Go\eknoe, 

I SUBMIT a hastily-prepared resum^ of the general 
results of the answers received in reply to the questions 
circulated in this colony on behalf of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Opium, and I have added, in some places, facts 
which are within my own knowledge, remarks suggested 
by the statements of some of the witnesses, and opinions, 
which a residence of 29 years in the Straits Settle- 
ments has enabled me to form. I do not profess to 
have made a special study of the practice of using 
opium, but it is a feature of Asiatic life which is more 
or less forced upon the attention of anyone who has 
to live and work among such a population as we have. 



COMSUJlIETION OF OPIUM. 



1. Is opium commonly consumed by people of Chinese, 
Malay, or other Asiatic race in your colony ? 

Opium is imported almost eiclusively for the use of 
Chinese. It is, no doubt, from the Chinese that the 
Malays have acquired the habit. The consumption of 
opium in the colony is very common, but it would be 
much more common but for the wholesome check o 
our excise laws. By making opium dear, we to some 
exteiit restrict its use. In the colony the sole right of 
importing opium (except for re-export) and of manu- 
facturing a,nd retailing chandu, the prepared drug, is 
farmed out to a monopolist known as the opium 
farmer. The maximum retail price which he may 
exact is fixed by Government. It is at present |2.20 per 
tahil (l-|oz,), and per chi (one- tenth of a tahil) 26 cents. 

The prices at which the opium farmer retails chandu 
at present (1894) are as follows : — ^ 



Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 



Wholesale, 
Retail, 
Wholesale, 
Retail, 
In town, wholesale. 
Do, retail, 



S2.20 a tahil. 
0.26 a chi, 
2,20 a tahil. 
0,26 a chi. 
2.00 a tahil. 
0,24 a chi. 



Up-country, wholesale, 1.70 a tahil. 

In the native states the restrictions are less severe, 
for in all mining districts there is no monopoly of the 
right to retail and manufacture. A tax of ^8 per ball 
of opium is levied, but this is trifling compared to the 
tax upon opium which is the result of the colonial 
system. Ball opium which has paid this import duty 
may be freely manufactured into chundu by anyone, 
and it can be retailed at a large profit at a much lower 
price than that which prevails in the colony. The 
result is that the consumption of opium is much larger 
at the tin mines than anywhere else in these parts. 

The extent of the consumption of opium in the 
Straits Settlements and native states may be roughly 
gathered from the import and export returns. 

In 1893 these show the following quantities : — - 



Sinf^japore. Penang. ^laloccft, 



Imports o£ Benares Opium from India 






(chests). 


Do. 


lid. 


from Hong 
Kong, 


Do. 


do. 


from other 
places. 


Do. 


do, 


Inter-Si'ltle 
ment. 


Do. 


Miilwa Ofium from Hung 




KoiiK. 




Do, 


Patna Opium from India - 


Do, 


do. 


from Hong 
Kong, 


Do. 


do. 


Inter-Settle- 
nient. 


Do. 


Persian Opium Irom Hong 




Kong. 




Do. 


Turkey Opium Irom Hong 




Kong. 




Do. 


do. 


from other 
places. 


Do. 


do. 
Total 


Inter-Settle- 
ment. 


Exports ot Benares Opi 


im to Nether- 






lands 






India, 


Do. 


do. 


to China 


Do. 


do. 


to Native 
Slates, 


Do. 


do. 


to Hong 
Kong, 


Do. 


do. 


to Siam and 



States. 



7,127 


1 
3,540 ' 


— 


■2S1 

I 

101) 


10 


— 


>85 


l.'JS 


- 


15 


- 


3,521 


205 


- 


358 


15 


- 


40 


- 


- 


187 


26 


- 


— 


39 


— 


' 


4 


— 


ll,fil)3 


4,002 


138 


2,150 


777 


- 


711 


5 


— 


1,505 


1,881 


68 


5Si 


30 


- 


501 


571 
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Singapore, 1 Penang. 

1 j 


Malacca. 


Exports ol Benares Opium to other 
places. 
Do. do. Inter-Settle- 
ment. 
Do. Malwa Opium to Hong 

Kong. 
Do. Patna Opium to Nether- 
lands India. 
Do. do. to China 

Do. do. to Native 

States. 
Do. do. to Hong 
Kong. 
Do. do. to Siam and 
Siamese 
States. 
Do. do. to other 
places. 
Do. do, Inter-Settle- 
ment, 
Do. Persian Opium to Hong 
Kong. 
Do. do, to Nether- 
lands 
India. 
Do. Turkey Opium to other 
places. 
Do. do. Inter-Settle- 
ment. 
Total 


2fi» 
223 

300 
1,610 
180 
665 
313 

51 
2 

6 
3 


186 
5 

10 
188 

2 

29 
21 




9,177 


3,704 


68 


Chandu imported from Hong Kong 
(tahils). 
Do. from Intcr-Settle- 
ment 
Total 


- 


5,000 


3,600 


- 


5,000 


S,500 


Chandu exported to Hong Kong 

Do. to Netherlands India 
Do, to Native States 
Do. to other places - 


669,030 

2,950 

1,800 

500 


- 


- 


Total 


674,280 


- - 



showing a balance (excluding inter-settlement trade) of 
2,898 chests to be accounted for. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that this balance was wholly con- 
sumed in Singapore. The opium farmer for the Straits 
Settlements is also the opium farmer for the Native 
State of Johor and for the Dutch settlements Riouw and 
Karinaung. He exports chandu to other places also. 

The consumption of opium in the native states may 
be more accurately gathered from the import and 
export returns than in the case of the colony, for 
practically all the opium is imported for local con- 
sumption, and there is little or no re-eiport. 

The published returns give the following results : — 



Benares opium 
Patna opium 



Total 



3,504 chests. 
368 „ 

3,872 chests. 



Pek-centage and Class op Oonsttmers. 

2. What proportion, should you conjecture, of the adult 
males of each race, are consumers ? Do women 
consume opium to any extent ? Do children F 

The difficulty of arriving at a fair estimate of the 
proportion of opium-smokers to non-smokers in our 
population will be readily recognised. Opium retailers 
in particular districts can, no doubt, as far as their 
own trade extends, make a fairly close conjecture, and 
employers of labour can, of course, say, in respect of a 
limited number of men, how many smoke and how 
many abstain. .But the general difficulty remains, and 
is illustrated by the diversity of opinions given in the 
answers to question 2, the per-centage of smokers 
ranging from 7 per cent, (the Dato Mantri of Johor) to 
85 per cent. (Mr. Clifford). An attem^pt has been made 
by some witnesses (e. g. Mr. Anderson) to classify the 
consumers ;ind to give a per-centage for each class, and 
this is perhaps the method which is likely to give 
the most accurate results. One thing that appears 
pretty clear from the evidence is that the proportion 
of smokers is higher in the native states than in the 
colony. Another is that a mining population furnishes 
a larger proportion of consumer.s of opium than an 
agricultural population . This was to be expected, and 
is partly explained by wliat I have already said as 
to the comparative cheapness of chandu in mining 
districts. 



Here are the per-centages of male smokers among 
Chinese, as given by the witnesses : — 

Per cent. 

7 The Dato Mantri. 
12 Shellabear. 
To Vermont. 

15 to 20 Eiccard. 
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20^ 



' Chew Sin Yong. 

. Kennedy. 
20 to as Penny. 
20 to 30 Hare. 

nc f trading class— Gentle. 
'''' I Treacher. 

r above coolie class — Mugliston, 
3qJ Dr. O'SuUivan. 

I Lamont. 

L Meyer. 

^Oto^olJXTo?- 
35 Skinner. 



40 to 50 



^/planters only — Lister. 

l Seah Liang Seah, 

/ Birch. 

I Ellis, 
r Evans. 
50 < coolie class — Gentle. 

I O'SuUivan. 
, an f coolies — Mugliston. 

1 Swettenham. 

60 to 70 Kerr. 

70 foreign Chinese — O'Brien. 

75 Miller. 

80 miners only — Lister. 

85 Clifford. 

It is generally admitted that opium-smoking is not 
common among women. The Chinese women who 
smoke have generally acquired the habit in brothels, 
in which establishments half of the Chinese female 
population of the Colony are, according to one witness 
(Rev. A. Lamont), to be found. The women in the 
country districts mentioned by Mr. Seah Liang Seah 
are probably ex-inmates of brothels. It is o£ course 
next to impossible to obtain any trustworthy informa- 
tion of the habits of Chinese women of the better class, 
and it may be assumed that opium-smoking is rare 
among them. One witness (Dr. Brown, Penang) thinks 
that 2 or 3 per cent, of respectable Chinese women 
smoke opium, and that 70 per cent.' of the prostitute 
class do so. I have known, in the native states, in- 
stances where Malay ladies of the highest rank have 
been habitual opium-smokers. Opium-smoking among 
children is unknown, though a parent may put a pipe 
to a child's mouth {see Mr. Lament's evidence) just as 
the child of an injudicious parent in Europe may be 
allowed to sip from a glass of beer or spirits. 

The per-centage of Malays who smoke opium is 
admitted on all hands to be small ; it is probably 
larger in the native states than in the colony. The 
estimates given are as follows : — 

Per cent. 
J /Ellis - 

\ Skinner - 
2 r O'SuUivan 
\ Kynnersley - }-In the Colony. 

2 or 3 Kerr 
5 to 8 Dr. BrowU 
10 Miller 



5 per 1000, Lister, Negri Sembilan 

3 per cent., Clifford, Pahang 

5 per cent, to 10 per cent., Swettenham, 

Perak .... 
90 per cent.. Dr. Brown — Rajas and 

native chiefs • -J 



-1 

Ld| 



-Native itates. 



Some of the principal rajas and chiefs in the native 
states in the Malay Peninsula are confirmed opium- 
smokers, and their example is followed by their 
immediate relatives, followers, and confidential ser- 
vants. Malay elephant-mahouts are a class who are, 
almost without exception, opium-smokers. They lead a 
life of considerable hardship and some danger. Opium- 
smoking among the Malays, therefore, may be viewed 
as either a fashionable and aristocratic dissipation, or as 
a solace and relief to those leading an cxcepti<Mially 
rough life, 
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No effect 



App. XXV. Effect or Opium-Smoking. 

3. What have you observed to be the effects of opium, 
moral, physical, and social, on its consumers ? 
Is the effect the same on consumers of each race, 
or can you draw distinctions between the effects 
on consumers of different races. 

i. Physical Effects (Chinese).— The evidence tends to 
■.jhow that, indulged in in moderation, opium-smoking 
is not injurious ; it is, in fact, held by several witnesses 
to be distinctly beneficial, and one medical witness (Dr. 
Brown) declares that it increases the capacity for 
muscular exertion. 

The following seems to be a fair analysis of the 
opinions of the witnesses as to the physical effects of 
opium-smoking : — 

r Lament. 
J Kennedy. 
"I Clifford. 
L Mugliston. 

' Penney. 
Evans. 
Haviland. 
Chew Sin Long. 
Meyer. 
Gentle. 
1 Riccard. 
'\ Dr. Kerr. 
O'Sullivan. 
Birch. 
Dr. Ellis. 
Hare. 

Kynnersley. 
O'Brien. 

Lister. 

"Gan Ngoh Bee. 
Miller. 
Swettenham. 
injurious j Dr. Brown. 



No ill effects if used in moderation, _ 
injurious in excess. 



Beneficial - 



Beneficial in moderation, 
in excess. 



Generally injurious 



'i Treacher. 
I Wray. 
I Anderson. 
^Vermont. 

r Koh Seang Tat. 
J Shellabear. 
■ I Dr. O'Sullivan. 
LDato Mantri. 



Personally I agree with those who think that opium- 
smoking does no harm if practised in moderation, and 
moderation is, of necessity, the rule among Chinese in 
the colony, for the bulk of the population of that 
nationality cannot afford to indulge to excess. One 
witness (Mr. Shellabear) has found that, among 
jinrikisha men, those " who have the appearance of 
being opium-smokers " are not good pullers. Against 
this there is the evidence of Dr. Brown that " coolies 
" who use opium in moderate quantities are distinctly 
" longer-winded and more capable of prolonged 
" fatigue than others who do not." Possibly the 
explanation is that the men who seemed to Mr. 
Shellabear to have the appearance of being opium- 
smokers were really physically weak from other causes, 
for as Mr Hare (.31st witness) says, "you can no mora 
" pick out the opium-smokers from a crowd of ordinary 
" Chinese than it would be possible to pick out those 
" who tnke alcohol from those who do not among an 
" equal number of Europeans." 

Loss of flesh is described as a result, but not by any 
means a universal result, of opium-smoking, and this 
corresponds with what I have myself observed. Lean- 
ness is not always a disadvantage. The table furnished 
by Mr. Birch (page 45) is not very instructive, for the 
difference between the respective weights of prisoners 
(opium, smokers) on entry and discharge from prison is 
in several cases very slight, and may in some cases be 
referable to improved diet and a healthy life rather 
than to the mere discontinuance of opium-smoking. 

ii. Moral Effects (Chinese). — I do not believe that the 
moral effects of opium-smoking, indulged in in modera- 
tion, are injurious, and this seems to be the opinion of 
the majority of the witnesses. A healthy man who only 
S])end8 on opium what he can afford is not necessarily 
tempted to steal. Excessive indulgence in opium, like 
other excesses, may, it is generally admitted, weaken 
or destroy the moral fibre and ruin a man's character. 



On this subject the evidence may be summarised as 
follows : — 

fLamont. 
__ . , ,. I Seah Liang Seah. 

Effects degrading I ^^ ,/Sullivan. 
morally. ^ ^^^^ g^^^g rpat. 

[_Shellabear. 

"Evans, 
Swettenham, 
Dr. Brown, 
Dr. Kerr, 
No moral injury, Wray, 
when used in<J Dr. Ellis, 

moderation. and many others who, without 

alluding specially to moral 
effects, have repoited gener- 
ally that moderate smoking 
ia not injurious. 

iii. Social Effects (Chinese). — There is little evidence 
on this point. One witness (Mr. Swettenham) probably 
states the utmost that can be alleged when he says that 
there is a "prejudice" against smokers. It would be 
curious indeed if, in a community where opium-smoking 
is so generally practised and tolerated, the practice of 
it involved social condeinnation or ostracism, or even 
loss of influence. 

It is not very clear whether, in inquiring what are 
the "social effects" of opium on its consumers, the 
Koyal Commissioners wish to ascertain the effect upon 
the smoker from the judgment of society, or the action 
of opium upon him in a social aspect. There has been 
evidently a mistmderstanding among the witnesses as 
to the exact purport of this part of the question. Mr. 
Swettenham's evidence just quoted may, for instance, 
be compared with that of Mr. Meyer (ninth witness), 
who says that the effect of opium is to make a man less 
social, of Mr. Miller (eighth witness), who says that men 
who indulge in opium to excess are " less inclined to 
" .'^ocial intercourse," and of Mr. Seah Liang Seah 
(24th witness), who says, " I believe they are sociable." 
Mr. Skinner (29th witness) notices the doubtful nature 
of the question, but reads it, no doubt, in its true sense. 
According to him, "respectable Chinese merchants, 
" shopkeepers, clerks, a.nd domestics are, in a marked 
" degree, indisposed to confess to any opium-smoking 
" or to admit opium-smokers to their employment." I 
do not think that too much stress should be laid upon 
this. Chinese ai'e well aware of the prejudice against 
opium that exists among most Europeans, and know 
that the latter do not practise what they regard as a 
disgusting and injurious habit. That is quite enough 
to make "respectable merchants and shopkeepers " shy 
of admitting to Europeans that they themselves indulge 
daily in a pipe or two of opium. Again, it is not 
unreasonable that a man who wants a trustworthy 
servant should prefer one without taste for an expensive 
indulgence, which may land him in debt and difficulty. 
Even the opium-smoker would rather have u, servant 
who does not smoke and will not be tempted to lay 
hands on his master's store of the drug. I notice 
that one witness (Mr. (Shellabear) has quoted as an 
instance of social disqualification in consequence of 
opium-smoking that " any employ^ of the Opium Farm 
" in Singapore who is known to smoke opium is at 
" once dismissed." The fact is that the opium farmer 
prefers, in his own interest, to employ to make up 
packets of opium for sale by retail men who are not 
likely to help themselves to the article passing through 
their hands. It can hardly be argued that a moderate 
drinker is a social outcast if he is refused employment 
by a publican who prefers to trust the sale of his beer 
to a woman. 

On Malays. — Of the effect of opium-smoking upon 
Malays, some of those best qualified to speak have 
given evidence. The physical effect is the same as in 
the case of Chinese, and whore reasonable moderation 
is observed physical deterioration does not necessarily 
take place. 

Mr. Swettenham, resident of Perak, who does not 
distinguish between physical and moral effects in his 
answer, says : " I think the effect on Malays is decidedly 
" worse than on Chinese, becaut^e the Malay is naturally 
" indolent, and the smoking of opium makes him more 
" lazy and useless than he would otherwise be. On 
" those who have lo work, and work hard — elcphant- 
" drivers for instanre — the evil eti'cct is not noticeable, 
" and in some notable instance of smokers who are 
" wealthy men of rank, with practially no work to do, 
" though they have smoked for the greater part of 
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" their lives, it would be very difficult to say they have 
" suffered from the habit." 

Mr. Clifford, anting resident of Pahang, says of Malay 
opium-smokers: "' Their natural indolence is consider- 
ably increased, they appear to degenerate physically, 
becoming emaciated and, in many oases, suffering 
" severely from chronic constipation and piles. The 
" habit brings them into constant familiar intercourse 
" with the Chinese, to whom the Malays usually con- 
" sider themselves superior, and it tends to cause them 
" to lose much of their customary self-respect. Their 
" fear of cold often makes them more or less personally 
" uncleanly, which is not usual among Malays under 
" ordinary circumstances." 

Mr. H. A. O'Brien, Acting Auditor-Greneral, whose 
connexion with the native states has been but slight, 
says : " I look upon a Straits Malay who takes to opium 
' in any form as a lost man. His natural indolence 
' and indifference to the ordinary exigencies of a 
' responsible life are by opium intensified with a 
' rapidity and to a degree absolutely startling. I have 
' personally known exceptions to this rule, and notable 
' exceptions are familiar to all old residents here. 
' But such exceptions are, .to my mind, rare in the 
' extreme." 

These three opinions agree in one point, namely, that 
the Malay , being by nature an unsatisfactory worker, 
and incapable of the steady, continuous, diligent labour 
which is characteristic of the Chinaman, opium-smoking 
acts unfavourably upon a temperament already suffici ently 
lethargic, and the effects are more noticeable than in 
the case of Chinese. In other respects, 1 agree with 
Mr. Swettenham rather than with the others. I have 
had some acquaintance with Malay opium-smokers in 
the native states. It was difficult to get them up early 
in the morning ; they frequently shirked a cold water 
bath or left the water shivering when others were 
enjoying a swim, and business with them was best 
transacted in the afternoon, evening, or late at night. 
But I cannot say that their capacity for physical exer- 
tion was impaired, and in Perak and Selangor I 
certainly did not look upon Ma,lays who smoked opium 
as useless or ruined. 

The m.oral effects of opium on a Malay are bad, 
because he is practising what he knows to be condemned 
by the professors of his faith (Islam), and he has some- 
times to resort to concealment and evasion in order to 
indixlge in the habit.* 

Except where men of high rank set the example, and 
social disapproval can, therefore, be set at nought, a 
Mohammedan opium-smoker runs the risk of being 
condemned as a sinner by his co-religicnists. There is 
thus a very powerful anti-opium influence among 
Malays. But for this check upon the habit, many more 
Malays would take to opium-smoking than do at present. 
The proportion is really very small, a testimony, in 
my opinion, to the beneficial operation of the Moham- 
medan prejudice in this particular. 

In 1892 very careful inquiries were set on foot with 
a view to ascertaining the extent to which the opium 
habit is in vogue among our Malay population. The 
results were as follows : — 

Singapore. 

The Superintendent of Police reported that about 500 
Malays (including Javanese) in Singapore smoke opium. 
The estimate of the Protector of Chinese was from 400 
to 600— Malay population, 35,000. 

Malacca,. 

The District Officer, Jasin District, reported that 
only seven Malays in his district smoke opium. In the 
town of Malacca a few Malays frequent the licensed 
shops ; they are mostly seafaring men. A few smoke 
at home. The District Officer, Alor Gajah District, 
reported that the practice can hardly be said to exist. 
There are not more than half a dozen smokers in the 
district — Malay population, 21,000. 

Penang. 

The district officer, Balik Pulau district, reported 
that there are hardly any smokers in his district. The 
superintendent of police estimated the total number of 
Malays resorting to licensed shops at 230 — Malay 
population, 14,000. 



* '■ Opium and other clruirs which produce a similar edect are con- 
sidered unlawful, though not mentioned in the Koran, and persons 
who are addicted to the use of these druRS are regarded as immoral 
characters." — Lane's Modern Egyptians, 1-3S. 



Province Wellesley. 
The number of Malay opium-smokers was found to bo 
very small, less than ^ per cent. The few found lived 
near the frontier of Kedah, a native .state, where the 
habit is said to be more common (owms probably to 
an admixture of Siamese in the population) — Malay 
population, 68,000. 

Bindings. 

The district officer, Dindings, 'teported that about 25 
Malays use opium in one form or another. Malay 
population, 2,400. 

I do not think that the use of opium among Malays 
is on the increase. On the contrary, I think that the 
social disqualification which the indulgence involves 
will tend to further repress it. 
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Poem of Consumption. 



4. Do consumers chiefly smoke, or do they eat 
opium , or do they drink a decoction of opium ? 
If opium is taken in two or all of these forms, 
can you distinguish between the effects of each P 

The use of opium in this colony being almost entirely 
confined to Chinese, it is from the Chinese witnesses 
that the most accurate information as to the form in 
which the drug is consumed is to be expected. These 
(Messrs. Gan Ngoh Bee, Chew Sin Tong, Koh Seang 
Tat, and Seah Liang Seah) practically agree in saying 
that the favourite method is smoking, but that it is 
common also to swallow pills of opium-dross. The 
latter practice is adopted by poor men who cannot 
afford the more expensive luxury of smoking, or by 
those who, by reason of their occupations, have not 
the leisure or facilities for smoking chandu. 

There is evidence that a decoction obtained by boiling 
the leaves, of which the external shell or wrapping of a 
ball of opium is composed, in water, or by mixing 
opium-dross with water, is sometimes employed. Such 
a decoction is used medicinally. 

Eaw opium, undergoes an elaborate process of cooking 
before it is retailed in the form in which it is smoked. 
After this process or series of processes it becomes 
chandu, a thick brown treacly substance. From a ball 
of opium 30 tahils of chandu* are obtained (Mr. 
Swettenham'a evidence). 

Opium-dross, or tai chandu or tengko, is the refuse 
of chandu (after smoking), and consists of charcoal, 
empyreumatic oil, some of the salts of the opium, and a 
part of the chandu not consumed. 

As to the relative effects of smoking chandu and 
swallowing opinm-dross, Dr. Kerr (18th witness) regards 
the latter habit as the more injurious of the two. 



" Opium Sots." 

5. Do the great majority of opium consumers become 
slaves to the drug and eventually become " opium 
sots," or do you find the majority, or a con- 
siderable proportion, of consumers to be moderate 
consumers ? 

The Royal Commission have asked (Question 5) 
whether the great majority of opium-consumers become 
slaves to the drug and eventually opium sots, or 
whether moderation is the rule. 

The expression " opium sot " has not apparently 
conveyed the same meaning to the minds of all the 
gentlemen who have answered the question. It seems 
to be one of those denunciatory phrases which are 
meant not only to describe a condition but to convey 
disapproval of it. Those who condemn gambling from 
a moral standpoint are not satisfied to speak of a 
" gambling room," or "gambling house." The place 
must be described as a " hell." So, a licensed opium 
shop becomes a "den," though it may be a clean and 
comfortable room, with little in common with certain 
squalid places in the Bast End of London. The phrase 
" opium sot," judging from the context in the question, 
is intended to mean something more than a slave to the 
habit. The Chinese recognise a stage, which they call 
yin (Mr. Hare's evidence), of " unsatisfiable craving," 
but this is reached bj- very few. To those alone who 
have reached it can the expression " opium sot " be 

* The word chandu is probably of Indian origin. In a recent Blue 
Book containing correspondence with India about opium, the word is 
spelt chandul. I do not And it in Tule's Glossary or in any Hindu- 
stani Dictionary, but Shakespear's Dictionary I (Hindustani) has chandu, 
a ball. 
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applied. Mr. Harr found 10 such people out of 80 
smokers after visiting 20 licensed opium shops in 
Singapore. 

Twenty-suven out of 35 witnesses state that the 
majority of opiam-smokera in this colony are moderate 
consumers. I do not see how it can be otherwise. 
Moderation is, of necessity, the rule, for the price of 
opium precludes the possibilifcy of excess in the case of 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of the colony. 

Two witnesses (Messrs. Koh Seang Tat and Shella- 
bear) declare their opinion that there is no possibility 
of moderation, and that all consumers become " opium 
" sots," but perhaps by this phrase they, as well as 
some of the other witnesses, mean " slaves to the habit." 
If they really mean that every smoker must ultimately 
become what another witness (Mr. Lamot) calls an 
" opium wreck," they -are, I feel sure, mistaken. The 
most ordinary instinct of self-preservation would 
prevent the commencement of indulgence if ultimate 
physical wreckage were a certainty. Chinese are, as a 
race, a, shrewd and sensible people, and. as Mr. Hare 
pertinently remarks, " reason, pocket, and self-control " 
ordinarily prescribe the limit within which opium- 
smoking may safely be indulged in. 

Three witnesses (Messrs. Riccard, Lament, and 
O'Brien), in addition to the above, think that the 
majority of smokers are slaves to the habit. 

1 have only to add my own opinion in answer to the 
question. I feel sure that with the majority of con- 
sumers moderation is the rule, and that " opium sots " 
(a phrase which I do not recognise as having any 
accepted meaning, though I take it to mean an opiam- 
smoker who has reached a stage of " unsatisfiable 
craving ") are rare, even among heavy smokars. I 
do not think that Mr. 0' Sullivan has gone far enough 
when he says that " the opium sot is a rarer sight than 
" the habitual drunkard in England." 



Instances of Habitual j\[odeeation in Consumption. 

6. Is it correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of 
opium ? Do you know any or many cases of 
consumers whn have taken their opium for years 
without harm to themselves r' If so, please give 
description of one or two such cases in detail. 

Twelve witnesses have given brief descriptions of 21 
cases of consumers who have taken their opium for 
years without, as far as can be perceived, harm to 
themselves. Two witnesses (Mr. Shellabear and Dr. 
O'Sullivan) have mentioned three eases in whii-h the 
result has, in their opinion, been injurioas. 

I do not think it necessary to add any cases in detail, 
but I know man)' opium-smokers (especially among 
Malays) who have smoked opium for years without any 
outward apparent change, and I hold with those who, 
in answer to Question 6, declare moderation to be not 
only possible but the rule. 



Addiction to Opium by particulak Classes, and its 

EPFECT UPON THE EPPICIENCl" OP LaBOUEEKS, 

Merchants, and Artisans. 

7. Do a majorit)- of the labourers, or of the merchants, 
or of the artisans, belonging to any Asiatic race 
with which you are conversant consume opium ? 
If so, what is generally the effect of the opium 
liabit on their efficiency in their calling P 

If p(jssible give details and examples in reply to this 
question. 

Comparatively few of the witnesses have mentioned 
particular classes of Chinese (the race to which the 
answers almost exclusively apply) who are specially 
addicted to opium. 

Among artisans are mentioned goldsmiths, house- 
builders, bricklayers, painters, carpenters, blacksmit;hs, 
boiler-makers, and rivetters Opium is consumed b\' 
all of these, and the weight of the evidence goes to 
show that the effioiency of the consumers as workmen is 
not impaired. One witness (Mr. Anderson) speaks of 
the opium-smokers of certain trades as the best anil 
most capable workmen. 

Amiing labourers arc specially named, tin miners, 
jitdd miners, rikisha pullers, plantation coolies, coaling 
coolies, hawkers, portirs. and dock labourers. Of these, 
the majority seem to be consumers of o))iu)n, and, with 
few exceptions, the witnesses who think that any effect 



at all is caused declare the effect of opium on the work- 
ing classes to be beneficial, stimulating, invigorating, or 
comforting. In the case of miners and others who are 
exposed to malarious influences the beneficial efTeot of 
opium seems to have many supporters, and itis described 
as in some measure protecting painters from the injurious 
results of their trade. Mr. Hare, speaking of labourers 
and artisans, says that, under press of work, an opium- 
smoker will outlast a non-smoker. 

Only a minority of the mercantile class seem to smoke 
opium. Several of the witnesses credit business men 
who smoke opium with special acuteness and intelli- 
gence. Mr. Koh Seang Tat says "that with fewer 
" hours' work a smoker can on an average do as much 
" brain work as the non-smoker can." 

On the other hand, the following witnesses think the 
efi'ects injurious : — Messrs. Lament, Sheila bear, Bicoard 
(as regards the labouring class), and Dr. Brown (as 
regards the mercantile class). 



Opium versus Alcohol. 



8. How does the use or abuse of opium among any 
Asiatic races with which you are conversant 
compare with the use or abuse of alcohol among 
such races, in regard to the effect on consumers P 

Curiously enough, the only witness who, in consider- 
ing the relative harm done to consumers by opium and 
alcohol, is not inclined to condemn the latter as the 
more hurtful of the two, is a Malay, the Dato Mantri of 
Johor. He believes opium and alcohol to be equally 
injurious when abused. Another witness (Mr. Lament) 
considers " the opium vice" to be " more inexorable " 
than drunkenness. 

The most interesting evidence on this subject is 
naturally that of the medical witnesses. Dr. Ellis, the 
Superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum, reports that 
out of 1,236 admissions and re-admissions into the 
asylum 75 have been stated to be due to alcoholism and 
24 to opium-smoking. Of the alcoholic patients, some 
were only temporarily delirious, and quickly recovered. 
In others he recognised alcoholic insanity, and post- 
mortem examination proved the existence of advanced 
alcoholic disease of the cerebral blood-vessels. 

Of the opium-smokers, he was able to reject, in three- 
fiurths of the cases, the supposition that their mental 
breakdown was due to opium. As to the remaining 
fourth he could not satisfy himself, but he remains 
sceptical as to insanity being ever caused bj- opium- 
smoking. 

Dr. Mugliston says : " I am not prepared to say that 
" any disease is produced by opium, whereas every organ 
" and almost every tissue is morbidly affected by 
" alcohol" 

Dr. Brown says : "Alcohol affects all Asiatics much 
more injuriously than opium." 

Several witnesses (Messrs. Gan Ngoh Bee, Miller, 
Meyer, Swettenham, Yermont, and Kynnersley) dwell 
upon the turbulent and disorderly conduct of men 
under the influence of alcohol as compared with the 
harmless inaction of the devotee of opium. Mr. 
Kynnersley is no doubt light when he says that if the 
Ciiinese, instead of smoking opium indulged to the 
same degree in alcohol, crime would seriously increase. 

There is an overwhelming weight of evidence in these 
replies against alcohol. 



Native Public Opinion on Opium Habit and Alcchol 
Habit. 

9. Is the habit of consuming opium condemned as 
degrading or injurious by the general opinion 
of the Chinese, Malay, or other Asiatic race ? 
How «ould such races regard the opium habit as 
compared with the alcohol habit ? 

Native witnesses are obviously the best qualified to 
give evidence as to this. Out of four Chinese witnesses, 
two (Messrs. Gan Ngoh Bee and Chew Sin Tong) state 
that the Chinese do not regard the opium habit (when 
moderation is observed) as degrading or injurious. The 
other two (Messrs. Koh Seang Tat and Seah Liang 
iSeah) say tliat it is regarded both as degrading and 
injurious. Mr. Chew tr^iu Ymig says : " In China the 
'■ use of opium is vei'y general, and it is considered a 
" mark of respect to offer the opium pipe to the visitors 
" or customers who call at a frieml's house or shop." 
This does not look as if it was discountenanced by 
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Chmese society. {See also similar evidence of Mr. Scab 
Liang Seah and Mr. Hare, in answer to Question 14.) 
Two Mohammedans (the Date Mantri of Johor and 
Sheikli Tusuf) are of opinion that the opium habit is 
regarded as degrading and injurious both by Chinese 
and Malays. The officers of the Chinese Protectorate, 
who have studied the Chinese language in China, and 
are in constant communication with Chinese in the 
colony, have exceptional facilities for getting trust- 
worthy information on the subject. Of these, Mr. Wray 
finds that the Chinese condemn the opium habit as 
possibly leading to abuse, which is degrading and in- 
jurious; Mr. Hare's opinion is practically the same. 
Mr. Evans says that opium-smoking' is looked on with 
disfavour. Both Mr. Hare and Mr. Evans speak of the 
disinclination of a Chinese father to give his daughter 
in marriage to an opium-smoker. 

The prevailing opinion among the other witnesses, as 
regards Chinese public opinion, is that there is no 
general condemnation of moderate opium-smoking, 
though excess is considered to be degrading. Several 
remark on the fact that Chinese seem ashamed to con- 
fess to the habit, but this is possibly ascribable to 
a knowledge of English prejudices. Two witnesses 
(Messrs. Anderson and Meyer), find that the condemna- 
tion of the opium habit is confined to non-users. 

My own opinion is that opium-smoking is looked 
upon by the better classes of Chinese as a vice, and, 
therefore, degrading, and I found this on the fact (also 
spoken to by Messrs. Swettenham and Kynnerslej') that 
it is common to hear it said of a man as a matter of 
reproach, "he is an opium-smoker." But, of course, 
this may sometimes be said in order to arouse antipathy 
in the Englishman, without being an index of the real 
feelings of the speaker. The opium habit is certainly 
no bar to high ofBcial employment among the Chinese. 
The instance given by Mr. Hiittenbach, in his answer 
to Question 6, is not an isolated one. Where any answers 
have been given on this point, the opinion seems to be 
that among the Chinese the alcohol habit would be con- 
sidered to be more degrading than the opium habit, and 
in this I agree. 

As regards Malays, all the witnesses ■\vho answer this 
part .of the question agree that the opium habit is con- 
demned as sinful and degrading. This does not, as I 
have already remarked, prevent opium -smoking from 
being a fashionable vice at the Courts of many of the 
Malays. Eajas of the Malay Peninsula. I entirely agree 
with those who think that the opium habit would be 
regarded indulgently by Malays in comparison with the 
alcohol habit. One witness (Mr. Shellabear), who does 
not perhaps know - the- native states, thinks that the 
opium habit would be regarded by Malays as more 
scandalous and degrading than the alcohol habit. This 
is true of town-bred Malays and Jawi-Pekans (Moham- 
medan half-breeds, Indian and Malay), among whom 
the consumption of beer, wine, and spirits is common. 



Is Cube Possible ? 



10. Can and do. opium-consumers break themselves 
of the opium habit ? 

One Chinese witness (Mr. Koh Seang Tat) says that 
he has never known or heard of an opium consumer 
breaking himself of the habit, and this view is sup- 
ported by one medical man (Dr. Kerr). Twenty-three 
witnesses, including three Chinese and five medical men, 
say that opium-smokers can break themselves of the 
habit. Four witnesses (Messrs. Evans, Meyer, Swetten- 
ham, and Dr. Ellis) give instances which have occurred 
within their own experiences. Pour (Messrs. Shellabear, 
Lament, Cliiford, and O'Brien) think that cure is rare, 
but by at least one of these witnesses it is stated that 
this is because it is rarely desired or attempted. The 
experience of our gaols, hospitals, and lunatic asylum 
sufficiently shows that an opium-smoker can, with com- 
parative ease, adapt himself to sudden and absolute 
deprivation of the drug. This is conclusive evidence 
that cure is possible, and that strength of mind, in the 
case of a man who is a free agent, is all that is required. 
But in the desire to spare themselves the inconvenience 
and sufi'ering involved by such a strong method, it is 
common for opium-smokers who have reasons for 
desiring to discontinue the habit to inquire from medical 
practitioners (European and native) for some panacea 
which will enable them to leave it off gradually. I 
have constantly heard of this being done, and most sub- 
ordinate medical practitionei'S in the colony raust have 
experience of such cases. - 



- ] dram. 
1 ,, 

• 1 .. 

- li oz. 
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- 1 oz. 



The following is recorded as a cure which occurred in 
the practice of a Singapore jioctor nearly 50 years ago, 
the patient being a native of India, whose habit was to 
take 40 grains of solid opium daily, 20 in the morning 
m the shape of two pills, and 20 before his evening meal. 
Instead of these pills he was ordered to take, at the 
accustomed times : — 

Battley's sedative solution 
Tincture of opium - 
Tincture of gentian - 
Distilled water - - 
to be washed down with — 
Basenoe of ginger 
An aromatic stimulating tincture 
Water - - - . 

He was also ordered gentle walking exercise morning 
and evening. 

The quantity of Battley (liquor opii sedations, con- 
taining 50 per cent, more opium than laudanum does) 
and tincture of opium was diminished daily, but the 
bitter tincture of the first bottle and the strength of the 
second bottle were increased, until at last no opium at 
all was administered. A decoction of black pepper, 
ginger, and grassia was gradually substituted for the 
bitter tinctures. The man is said to have been cured 
of the habit, but I do not find from the narrative that 
the doctor really ascertained this. Dr. Brown (11th 
witness) says that the opium habit can be easily cured 
by gradually decreasing doses of morphia by mouth 
hypodermically, but in the hands of unskilled men the 
gradual decrease, upon which the success of the remedy 
depends, may perhaps be doubtful. As to this, Mr. 
O'Brien (36th witness) has some remarks in reply to 
Question 16. 
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Probable Result is Indian Opium were unobtain- 
able. — Supply prom Elsewheee. — Adoption of a 
Substitute. — Total Abstinence. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be out off, 
what would be the effect on opium consumers, 
and on the Asiatic population of your neighbour- 
hood ? Would they supply themselves with 
opium from elsewhere, or would they take to 
alcohol or to some narcotic other than opium ? or 
would they abstain altogether .f 

It is practically agreed by all the witnesses, repre- 
senting many shades of opinion about opium, that the 
stoppage of the Indian opium supply would not operate 
as the reformation of the opium-consuming population • 
of this colony. They would certainly obtain a supply 
of opium from elsewhere, and the following places are 
named : — China, Annam, Turkey, Malwa, Persia. An 
impulse would be given to the cultivation of the poppy 
in every country not under British rule where it will 
grow. By degrees a sufiicient supply of such opium 
would probably, take the place of the article no longer 
produced in India, and the condition of the consumer 
would remain unaltered, except that he would not be 
able to gratify himself with the superior drug of Indian 
manufacture. 

Question II does not invite any consideration of the 
question of excluding foreign opium from our ports, in 
the case of a self-denying measure prescribing cessation 
of cultivation in India. I may say, however, that to 
penalise the importation of such opium would, in my 
opinion, be a suicidal measure, and I agree with those 
who think that it would be followed by serious trouble, 
requiring armed force to repress it, and by an 
exodus of the most valuable part of our Chinese 
population to neighbouring countries, under Dutch or 
native rule, where foreign opium at least could be 
obtained. 

Pew express an opinion that alcohol would be adopted 
by the Chinese as a substitute for opium. Several 
witnesses, however, think that the consumption of 
alcohol would increase. I agree with those who think 
that it would be terrible to contemplate the substitution 
of spirit-drinking for opium-smoking as the national 
vice of our population, if vice there must be, and, 
human nature being what it is, there is little hope of 
inducing total abstinence from opium and spirits. It 
is to be noticed, however, that one Chinese witness 
(Mr. Koh Seang Tat) views with equanimity the 
supposition that " by the stoppage of the use of the 
'' opium drug the consumption of spirits would be 
" increased." 

T 4 
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App. XXV. Ouly two witnesses indulge in any hope of total 

~ abstinence from opium as the result of the stoppage 

of the Indiiin supply, lir. Lamont thinks that the 
opium-smoker " might abstain altogether," and the 
Dato Mautri of Johor thinks that " some might be 
" able to free themselves altogether from the halsit." 



Revenue of the Stkaits Settlements erom Opium. — 
Possible Sources of E.e\enue to replace it. — 
Public Opinion oe such a Step. 

1-. What proportion of your colony's revenue 
accrues from opium ? If the opium revenue were 
extinguished, conld your colony raise the need- 
ful revenue otherwise ? What would the people 
say to the loss of the opium revenue and the 
obligation to make up the deticit ? 
The sums paid annually to the colony for the opium 
and spirit monopolj- for the present triennial period 
( I S92, 1893, 1894) are as follows -.— 

Singapore - - - 1,110,000 

Penang and Dincbngs - 588,000 

Malacca - - - 122,400 



Total 



$1,820,400 



The total estimated revenue of the colony for 1893 
was ip3, 635,780. The opium and spirit monopoly con- 
tributes therefore one-half of the total revenue of the 
colony. 

The opium revenue could only be extinguished by 
prohibiting the import of foreign opium," after stopping 
the cultivation of opium in India. While foreign opium 
could be freely introduced into the Dutch possessions, 
into Siam, into the Malay States tributary to Siam, 
and perhaps into Johor, it would be idle to suppose 
that it would not be smuggled into the colony, even if 
it were possible to maintain a very large preventive 
establishment. Supposing such a measure carried out. 
and the only " opium revenue " to be that derived from 
fines levied on smugglers (which would not probably 
cover the cost of the preventive staff), the loss of revenue 
would not be merely the loss of the money now paid by 
the opium farmer. With the inevitable diminution of 
population, consequent on the diminished popularity of 
the colouy as a place of residence for Chinese, there 
would be a shrinkage of the general revenue in almost 
every department. 

From the point of view of one whose duty it would be 
to try to carry on the efficient government of the colony 
under such conditions, 1 have searched the answers to 
Question 12 with the utmost care in order to find any 
practical suggestion for the raising of a revenue to 
take the place of that supposed hypothetically to have 
been voluntarily abandoned. I can find none which 
I could recommend for adoption, and I can make no 
suggestion. 

It is generally recognised that the only way to raise 
a re\ enue would be to impr^se import and export duties, 
but this would reduce the ports of Penang and 
Singapore from the posj.cion of entrepots doing a vast 
transit trade with foreign countries into petty trading 
towns serving only the islands on which they are 
situated and the adjacent Malay States. The free 
ports, which would immediately spring up on the 
neighbouring Dutch possessions, would soon take away 
our merchants and our trade. Mr. O'Brien (34th 
witness) puts the case well when he says : " The 
" revenue could not be raised from other sources 
" without the practical extinction of the colony, 
" whose vital existence depends upon the freedom of 
" its ports." 

One witness (Mr. Koh Seag Tat) expects more than it 
is possible to obtain from doubling the duty on spirits. 
To raise the duty on spirits from 76 cents, a gallon to 
^I'lSii a gallon would not, by any means, result in 
doubling the I'evenue payable by the spirit farinei', for 
the latter pays for three things : the sole rights to 
mauufactui'e ; the i-ight to retail or to license retail 
sliops ; and the right to levy a duty of 75 cents, on all 
spirits impoited for consumption. It is, of course, 
only in jcspect of imported spirits that the raising of 
the duty n'oald add to the revenue. And if, under the 
state of things described above, there were a very 
marked diminution in the Chinese, and consequently in 



the Euroi)ean, population, the spirit revenue might be 
expected to fall seriously. 

One Avitness (Mr. Vermont) mentions, with disfavour, 
a land tnx. In the present state of the colony land 
might perhaps be made to pay more than it does. But, 
in a colony disorganised by the measures consequent 
on repressive legislation, and tlireatened by the loss of 
the most valuable part of its population, he would be 
a sanguine administrator who would expect much 
additional land revenue from the 1,300 square miles 
included in the term " Straits Settlements." 

As Mr. Kynnersley (33rd witness) says: "It would 
" be as difficult for the colony to raise the needful 
" revenue otherwise (than from opium) as it would be 
" for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give up excise 
" revenue." No way out of this difficulty is pointed 
out by those most opposed to opium. Mr. Lamont 
(17th witness) can make no suggestions, and Mr. 
Shellabear (14th witness) can only say " the deficit 
could undoubtedly be made up." 

As for the judgment of native public opinion upon 
the sacrifice of opium revenue, and the levy of fresh 
taxes to replace it, no witness has been sanguine 
enough to suppose that it would be favourable to the 
Government which carried out such a, measure. One 
witness (Mr. Koh Seang Tat), while admitting that 
Europeans and Asiatics alike "would certainly object," 
thinks that eventually the philanthropic motive would 
be appreciated, and "the new taxes " acquiesced in. 
No other witness is so hopeful, and the attitude of 
mind of the native public towards the policy sketched 
in the question is variously conjectured by the follow- 
ing witnesses, and is indicated according to such con- 
jectures in the words or phrases placed opposite the 
following names : — 

" object to increased burden" ^ ri -\t„ -o' 
■> I lian Ngo Be:. 

" gravest discontent " - Lister, 
"displeased" - Chew Sin Yong. 
"unjust" - - - - Meyer, 
" silly and incomprensible " Treacher. 
" frivolously creating distur- 
bance and inconvenience " Hiittenbach. 
"mad" - - - Kennedy. 
" inexplicable caprice " - Clifford, 
"unwise- - - Seah Liang Seah. 
" nation of fools " - - Vermont. 
" unjust and improper taxes " Dato Mantri. 



Reasons why Bukopeans do not contract the Opium 
Habit and Asiatics do. 

13. Do people of European race contract the opium 
lialjit in any numbers ? If not, why not ? And 
what makes Asiatics more liable to contract the 
habit ? 

Europeans do not contract the opium habit in any 
numbers. Only two of the -(vitncsscs (Messrs. Swetton- 
ham and Miller) have mentioned cases of European 
opium-smokers among their own acquaintances. I 
myself can remember thicc, one of whom ablindoned 
the habit after a year's trial. He described it as quite 
incompatible with Eurojieaii manneis. The recumbent 
position requires the adoption of Oriental dress of some 
kind, for nothing can be more uncomfortable than to lie 
down for any length of time wearing a pair of tight 
trousers and ordinary boots or shoes. One of the chief 
charms of opium-smoking is the social chat which goes 
on Ijetwcen the occupants of the contiguous couches, 
but unless the European smoker is a ^-ery ardent 
student of Asiatic languages or manners and cust(jms, 
he is not likely to enjoy very long the society of the 
Chinese or Malays with whom he smokes. 

Other reasons are named : — Heredity, race, food, 
associations, and surroundings (Dr. Mugliston) ; 
Christianity (Dr. O'Sullivan) ; the fact that any 
craving for stimulant is sufficiently supplied by tobacco 
and alcohol (Penny, Lister, S\vettenham, Lamont, 
Ellis, Vermont, and Kynnersley) ; and the love of 
Englishman for an active life (Gentle, Kerr). 

In the case of Asiatics, the following are suggested as 
predisposing causes for addiction to opium : — Heredity 
(O'Brien) ; belief in its medicinal virtues ((J'Brien and 
Chow Sin Yong) ; race peculiarities and temperaments 
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and easy access to the article (Lamont) ; want of 
healthy means of amusement (Vermont). Some oi- all 
of these might be suggested as reasons for indulgence 
on the part of Europeans in alcohol or tobacco. 



Habit, now and why commenced. — Opium as a 

PEOPnYLACTIC. 

14. How are opium consumers led to use the drug ? 
Do they usually or often take it in the first 
instance to allay physical pain ? Is opium, 
within your knowledge, a prophylactic again.st 
fever, or rheumatism, or malaria? Or is it so 
regarded commonly by any Asiatic race with 
which you are conversant ? 

The prevailing causes, in the majority of cases, for 
the commencement of opium -smoking are example, the 
sociable man easily dropping into the ways of his 
friends, and a belief — very wide-spread among Chinese 
— ^in the medicinal virtues of the drug. The influence 
of example and desire for sociability is spoken of by at 
least a dozen of the witnesses, and it is easily intelligible 
that a man who is brought up among, or thrown into 
the society of persons who habitually smoke opium with 
apparent gratification to themselves, soon makes the 
experiment himself, and adopts the habit. 

The opium habit may also commence during the 
illness, where opium pills have been recommended by 
friends or native physicians to allay pain. 

The action of opium on the generative organs (Dr. 
Ellis) encourages a belief in its aphrodisiac virtues 
(Koh Seang Tat, Hare, KeiT, Clifford, ShcUabear), and 
this may account for the commencement of the habit in 
a comparatively small number of cases. 

Rightly or wrongly, the faith of the Chinese in the 
medicinal virtues of opium is great. It is, to a verj' 
considerable portion of the community, a necessity uf 
life, and any political action which would deprive them 
of it would be regarded in the light of cruel oppression. 
It is a fact that the larger portion of the labouring 
population believe it to be necessar}' to them both to 
stimulate them to energy in their daily occupations and 
to ward otl' attacks of illness when they are working in 
unhealthy situations. The tin miners of Perak and 
Selangor and the gambler and popper planters in the 
interior of Johor are, perhaps from the arduous nature 
of their work and the conditions of their exile to remote 
places, greater consumers of opium than any class of 
labourers in the colony. 

It is more important to ascertain whether opium is 
generally believed in by our Asiatic population as a 
prophylactic against certain diseases, than to know 
whether scientific men accord any support to such a 
belief. Taking the medical witnesses first, Dr. Havi- 
land (fourth witness) does not regard opium as a 
prophylactic against fever, rheumatism, or malaria, 
nor does he believe that its influence on disease is to 
any extent the cause of its consumption amongst 
Chinese. Dr. Brown (11th witness) says that opium 
may be looked upon as a prophylactic against malaria, 
but declines to speak as to rheumatism. He is inclined 
to believe that it is useful against the effects of chills, 
catarrh, diarrhoea, &o., and has very strong proofs of 
its efiicacy in preventing seizures in the case of the 
last-named disease. Dr. Kerr (18th witness) speaks 
of the use of opium to allay the pain of chronic rheuma- 
tism, and reports that the Sikhs, who serve as police- 
men in this colony, regard it as a prophylactic 
against malaria. Dr. O'Sullivan (27th witness) gives 
no opinion of his own. He has not heard that Chinese 
regard opium as a prophylactic against malarial fever, 
and finds that smokers profess to have taken to the habit 
■ to relieve cough or rheumatic pain. Dr. Ellis (28th 
witness) says that he has had no experience as to 
the prophylactic powers of opium, but testifies that the 
majority of Chinese here regard it in that light as to 
malaria and bowel complaints, and also as being an 
aid to digestion. Dr. Mugliston (35th witness) is 
informed by those capable of judging that it is a 
prophylactic against malaria and diseases associated 
with planting and jungle- workers. 

As to the belief of the Chinese themselves in opium 
as a prophylactic against various diseases, many 
witnesses have given evidence. The diseases named 
are the following : — 
u 828] 0. 



Malaria and fever 



< 



f Gran Ngoh Bee. 
I Meyer. 
I Lister. 

Chew Sing Yong. 

Miller. 

Swettenham, 

Dr. Brown. 

Treacher. 

Dr. Kerr. 

Anderson. 

Dr. Ellis. 

Dato Mantri. 

Vermont. 

Hare. 

Kynncrsley 

Dr. Mugliston. 
f Can Ngoh Bee. 
I Chew Sin Yong. 

Dr. Kerr. 

Birch. 

Dr. O'Sullivan. 
[_Vermont. 
f Chew Sin Yong. 
I Swettenham. 

Dv. Brown. 

Clifford. 

Birch. 
I Dr. Ellis. 
[_Dr. Mugliston. 
rCliew Sing Yong. 
Cough, chills, catarrh, consump- J Dr. Brown, 
tion, &c. - I Birch. 

LDr. O'Sullivan. 
Beri-beri - - Hare. 

One Chinese witness (Mr. Koh Seang Tat) says : 
" Opium is not taken in this colony as a protection or 
" relief from fever, rheumatism, or malaria, imr is it 
" regarded by the Chinese, usefal in any sueh cases " ; 
and another (Mr. Seah Liang Seah) saj'f! : " To my 
" knowledge opium is not prophylactic against lever, 
" iheumatism, or malaria." 
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Rheumatism 



Bowel complaints 
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Desire on the tkkv op Consumeh poii Freedom prom 
THE Opium-habit. 

15. Do opium consumers themselves usually desire to 
got tree of the opium habit ? 

The question is whether there is generally a longing 
Oil the part of the opium-consumer to rid himself of the 
tyranny of a bad habit. As to this the evidence is very 
conflicting. Six witnesses (Dr. !Cerr, Sheikh Yusuf, 
Koh Seang Tat, Shellabear, Seah Liang Seah, and Dr. 
O'SuiJivan) answer in the affirmative, and four others 
(Miller, O'Sullivan, Kynnersley, and Dr. Mugliston) in 
the negative. The other witnesses c|ualify their answers 
in some way or other. It is an undoubted fact that there 
is a demand for a " cure " for the opium-habit, and 
this demand would not exist wei'e there not a desire on 
the part of some smokers to give up the habit. I agree 
with those witnesses (Messrs. Gau Xgoh Bee, Lister, 
Chew Sin Yong, Meyer, Wray, (3-entle, Anderson, 
Lamont, and O'Brien) who think that this desire is to 
be found only among those who exceed, and not among 
moderate smokers, who indeed need seldom have reason 
for it. Malay opium -smokers, when they find it desir- 
able to rehabilitate their characters among their co- 
religionists fSwettenhani) or to reduce their expenses 
(Olifi'ord) often desire freedom, and inquire for a cure. 
So Chinese, from an impression that excess in opium is 
doing them harm, or from fear of losing self-control in 
its use, or from the necessity for retrenchment, or from 
other reasons, may desire to get rid of the habit, and 
that under such circumstances opium-smokers do give 
effect to their wishes is easily susceptible of proof. 
But that there is any general desire on the part of the 
great bulk of opium-smokers for " freedom " I do not 
for one moment believe. There need be no desire for 
freedom where no slavery exists, and no slavery is 
established excejit in the case of those who exceed, and 
these are, fortunately, a small minority. 



Hostility against England engendeked by allowing 

export of Opium from India. 

16. Is there among any Asiatic race in your colony \ 

feeling of hostility against England for allowing 

opinm to be exported from India? If so, how 

does that feeling display itself? 

There is absolutely no such feeling in any Asiatic 

race in the colony. 'This is the opinion of 29 \vitnesses 

U 
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out of 3'J who Lave auswered this queation. Proljitbly 
very few of the consumers have any kind of information 
as to the place or manner of the production of opium, 
or connect England in any way with its distribution. 

Three witnesses (Evans, Lament, and Ellis) trace a 
feeling of injury in an educated few, who have perhaps 
imbibed the special prejudices of a class of European 
thinkers or writers, and as regards Malays, one witness 
(Shellabear) speaks of indignation on the part of some 
at the thought of the use of opium being spread among 
their race by Chinese influence. This is, however, a 
separate question altogether. 

Thau a real feeling of hostility would be aroused 
against England, or the Colonial Grovernment repre- 
iientiag England in these parts, if there were any inter- 
ference with the import of opium is the opinion of 
severul (Haviland, Lister, Meyer, Hilttcnbach), and 
having had ]>er3onal experience of a serious rising 
(necessitating resoi't to fire-arms to repress it) on 
the part of Chinese in consequence of a threatened 
excise measure in Perak which would have made chandu 
dear, I entirely agree with this prognostication. 

Two witnesses (Dr. Ellis, Hare) think that, as it is, 
the Chinese consider that the inhabitants of the colony 
are hardly treated by having opium so heavily taxed by 
Government. 



Geneeal Eemahks. 

17. Have you any other remark to make in regard to 
opium con.sumption among the people around 
you y 

Thoughtfid observiitions on the subject of opium- 
consumption in the Straits Settlements ai-e contributed 
by Messrs. Swittenham, Gentle, Way, Anderson, Hare, 
Kynnersley, and O'Brien. To these I do not de.sire to 
add much. 1 buliive that a great deal of the prejudice 
against opium which undoubtedly exists in Europe, 
where the use of this narcotic has never become general, 
is founded upon ignorance. It is doubtful, though, if 
the feeling of horror with which the enemies of opium 
may regard it is equalled by the feeling of disgust with 
which a good Mohammedan regards the consumption 
of pork or intoxicants. Autre pays autres tncewrs. 

Those who live in eastern countries where opium is 
habitually consumed do not see, to shock and horrify 
them, the shameful sights which the Asiatic visitor to 
Europe can see in alcohol-consuming communities. 
The iirohibifcion of the cultivation of the poppy in 
India (if such a step can be admitted as possible, even 
in argument) should be preceded by the abandonment 
of the cultivation of the vine in Europe and of the 
manufacture of spirits. 

Any Government which should decide to put down 
the consumption of opium in the Straits Settlements 
would have to suppress by armed force the resistance 
of the Chinese and to face unpopularity and bankruptcy, 
while seeing the colony lowered in the estimation of 
the Asiatic trading public in almost every particular in 
which it is now superior to surrounding ports. 

I believe that life in one of the eastern colonies under 
the British flag is the freest and safest that a Chinese 
can enjoy anywhere. It is not merely from a desire to 
be pleasant to Englishmen that Chinese enlarge on the 
freedom they enjoy in Singapore and Penang as op- 
posed to the restrictions and disqualifications which 
meet them in the neighbouring colonies of the French, 
the Dutch, and the Spanish. Interference with the 
opium trade would be interference with this freedom ; 
it Avould disgust tho^e whom we should be professing 
to benefit, and would directly benefit the commerce 
and colonies of other European nations. 



Malay rulers do not, in any State that I am acquainted 
with, discourage the practice of opium consumption. 

The sale of the monopoly of the trade in opium is a 
feature in the fiscal system of every native state. The 
.system is older than British government in the Straits 
of Malacca. 

Public opinion regarding opium in the native states 
does not differ from that already described as prevailing 
in the colony, except that among Malays in the native 
states perhaps more indulgence is shown towards the 
opium habit than among those in the colony. On the 
other hand, the consumption of spirits by Mohammedans 
is probably much more common in the colony than in 
the native states. 

I am of opinion that opium is too cheap in the native 
states, and that a higher import duty than $8 a ball 
might not unreasonably be imposed in the mining 
districts, though it need not be as high as $21, the 
duty imposed in the agricultural district of Negri 
Sembilan. 

William Maxwell, 

Colonial Secretary, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

February 28th, 1894. 



Native States. 

18. Please state how far opium consumption is com- 
mon among the native states around the 
colony. Do the rulers of those states dis- 
courage its use, or do they raise revenue from 
it P What is the public or general opinion of 
the native states regarding the drag, its use 
or abuse, and its efl'ects on the consumers and 
on the people at large P 
As to native states, reference may be made to the 
evidence of Mr. Swcttenham for Perak, Mr. Treacher 
for Selangor, and Mr. Clifford for Pahang. 



Answehs to Questions regarding Opium Consumption 
and Opium Revenue in the Stkaits Settlements 
and Dependencies. 

First Witness. — Mr. Gan Ngoh Bee, one of the partners 
in the Opium Farm, Singapore, a native of the Straits 
Settlements. 

1. Yes. Opium is very commonly consumed by the 
Chinese, and to a small extent also by the Malays and 
Siamese in this colony. 

2. I think not less than one-third of the adult male 
( 'hinese in this colony are opium consumers. It is 
difiScuJt to risk a conjecture regarding the proportion 
of the adult male consumers of the Malay and Siamese 
races, but suffice it to say that the proportion i.s small. 

Women also consume opium to a small extent, but I 
think children do not. 

3. Opium, consumed moderately, is beneficial to the 
constitution, but when taken in excess produces various 
ill-effects on its consumers the chief characteristic 
features being laziness and physical weakness. 

I believe the effects are the same on consumers of 
every race. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke prepared opium, and 
swallow the dross, the latter method of consumption 
being stronger in eifect than the former. 

5. Generally, opium consumers, with a few exceptions, 
are moderate consumers. Opium consumers who in- 
dulge in excess eventually become slaves to the habit. 

0. Moderation in the consumption of opium is possible, 
and is the general rule. 

I instance one case in which a man has taken opium 
for years without harm to himself. One of my Chinese 
clerks, now aged 65 years, has been addicted to the 
opium habit since he vras 30 years old, but there is 
nothing to show either in his feature, manners, or habit 
that he is an opium smoker. I may as well state that 
his appetite is quite good. 

7. Yes. Mining labourers, who from the nature of 
their vocation live in damp surroundings, generally 
cannot work without some doses of opium to stimulate 
them. The effect of the opium habit on the efficiency 
of all, when taken in moderation, seems to be to stimu- 
late the energy of the brain-worker, and to give relief 
and comfort to the labourer in the evening after his 
day's work. If taken in excess, the opium smoker 
becomes weak and not able to work sustainedly. 

8. Comparing the abuses of alcohol and opium, I 
believe the former is the more harmful of the two evils, 
for the reason that, while the drunkard generally 
causes dangers and accidents and boisterously creates 
disturbances by displaying his physical powers to the 
injuries of others, the intoxicated opium consumer loses 
his bodily strength, lies down quietly, and sleeps away 
the intoxication. 

9. The Chinese do not look upon the habit in modera- 
tion as degrading or injurious. 

The Malays condemn both the opium habit and the 
alcohol habit. 

10. Yes. With much self-denial even confirmed 
opium smokers of many years' standing can break 
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themselves of the habit, but only in exceptional casei 
do moderate consumers break themselves of it, probably 
because they are better with the drug than without it. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, the 
people would no doubt get the supply from other 
sources, such as Turkey, Annam, China, &o. 

I do not believe opium consumers would resort to 
alcohol or any narcotic, though a certain proportion 
might try to cure themselves of the habit. 

12. About one-half of this colony's revenue accrues 
from opium. 

If the opium revenue were extinguished, the needful 
revenue could not be easily supplemented by other new 
sources of taxation, such as duties on beer, wine, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, and other articles of 
luxury, &c. 

The general public would certainly object to bear the 
burden of new or increased taxations with a good grace. 
At present the opium consumer is willing to pay for his 
luxury because he likes it. The question of making up 
the deficit is extremely puzzling, and I would rather 
leave its solution to others more qualified than myself. 

13. I think Europeans in this colony do not contract 
the opium habit because it does not suit their national 
habits and customs. 

14. Probably about 30 per cent, of opium consumers 
come to it in the first instance from indulging in it in 
society at the invitation of friends, and 65 per cent, 
resort to its use through belief in its curative and 
medicinal qualities. 

Opium is commonly believed to allay pain, and is 
recommended by the Asiatics as a prophylactic against 
rheumatism and malaria, but not against fever, so far 
as I know. 

15. Very few, if any, moderate consumers wish to 
cure themselves of the habit, unless they have any 
special reason, such as poverty, fear of loss of self- 
control over its use, &c. 

16. As far as I am aware, Asiatics in this colony do 
not evince any feeling of hostility against England for 
allowing opium to be exported from India. 

17. No special remarks. 

18. Opium consumption in the natives states of the 
Malay Peninsula is as common as in this colony, if not 
more so. Rulers of those states do not discourage its 
use, but, on the contrary, raise a considerable revenue 
from it. 

There opium is generally taken by the mining 
labourers as a stimulant for work, and as a prophylactic 
against sickness in mining quarters. The public 
opinion, as far as I know, of the Chinese people in this 
colony and in the native states on the eSects of opium 
on its consumers is the same as that given above. 

Gan Ngoh Bbb, 
Singapore, Opium Farmer. 

4th December 1893. 



11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, the 
Chinese would doubtless obtain it from China, and if 
this source of supply were closed they would possibly 
take to the use of " morphia " or some such substitute. 

12. I do not know how the colony could raise the 
needful revenue without opium. The only means would 
be the imposition of customs dues, which would mean 
disaster to a free port. The cessation of the opium 
revenue would, I suppose, mean that it could be freely 
imported. This would tend, by the lowering of the 
price, to convert moderate smokers into immoderate 
users of the diug. 

13. Europeans do not contract the habit. They have 
tobacco and alcohol, which are the racial stimulants or 
sedatives, just as opium is of the Chinese. It is merely 
a question of the "form" of the means of satisfying a 
world-wide craving. 

16. I have never heard of any such feeling. 

Feed. G. Penney, 

Senior District Oflioer, 
December 5th, 1893. Province Wellesley. 
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Second Witness. — Mr. F. G. Penney, Straits Civil 
Service ; has been 17 years resident in the colony. 

1. Opium is consumed largely by the Chinese, and 
occasionally by Malays ; in the latter case usually by 
well-to-do Malays. 

2. It depends on the occupation followed, e.g., miners 
use it more freely than most other classes. All round, 
I should say that 20 to 25 per cent, of the Chinese in 
the colony smoked opium. I have not had personal 
experience of women and children smoking opium. 

3. The physical effect of moderate opium-smoking 
may be said to be practically nil in the majority of 
cases, just as in the moderate use of tobacco and 
aloolhoi ; though, of course cases are met with where 
men have wrecked themselves with opium. In such 
cases the moral effect would be bad. But, generally 
speaking, the use of opium does not lead to crime. 

4. Consumers smoke almost exclusively. 

6. The great majority are moderate smokers, as is 
shown by the physical condition of those using it. 
6. Moderation is certainly possible. 

8. I should saj' that the use of alcohol instead of 
opium among the native races would have immeasurably 
worse effects. 

9. By all but the lower classes of Chinese, I should 
Bay it was condemned. The better classes, especially 
those who come into contact with Europeans, would not 
like it to be known that they smoked opium. 



Third Witness. — Mr. W. Evans, Straits Civil Service, 
Assistant Protector of Chinese; has been 11 years 
resident in the colony or in China. 

1. I can only answer for the Chinese. Opium is 
commonly consumed by them in this colony. 

2. I should say that 50 per cent, of the a,dult Chinese 
consume opium, but I have no statistics. 

Very few women consume opium. 
No children. 

3. I have observed no moral effects of moderate 
opium-smoking on the consumers. Of course when 
indulged in to excess the consumer becomes perfectly 
untrustworthy and cannot be believed in any way. I 
have observed exactly the same effect produced on an 
Englishman who was a victim to the morphia habit. 

The physical efl'ect manifests itself outwardly in 
yellow shrunken skin, thin cadaverous appearance, and 
general debility. I refer to opium taken to excess. 

I have observed no social effects. Well-known opium- 
smokers appear to hold social positions equally as good 
as non-smokers. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium. When, however, 
the consumer finds that he can no longer afford to 
stnoke, he makes a decoction of opium, which is much 
cheaper, and which has the same effect of staving off 
the craving and relieving the unpleasant effects (such 
as running at the nose, looseness of the bowels, &c.) 
consequent on a delayed dose. 

Opium is occasionally eaten when the circumstances 
are sucfi that smoking cannot be indulged in. 
No. 

6. No. The majority of consumers are moderate 
consumers. 

6. No. 

During the years 1884-85, which I spent in China 
studying the Amoy dialect, I spent about 10 or 12 
months up-country, in different parts of the district. I 
was always accompanied by my teacher — Mr. Liau, an 
old man of 70. He was to my knowledge a constant 
opium-smoker, but during the two years in which he 
worked with me I never once had to complain of 
irregularity of attendance or of neglect of work. He 
informed nxe that, being in his father's shop, he began 
to smoke with the customers when he was about 20 
years old. It soon became a habit and he continued 
until he was about .^O years old, when, being engaged 
as teacher to a missionary on the understanding that he 
must be a non-smoker, he gave up the habit without 
any difficulty for three or four years. When his 
engagement terminated, he again took to smoking, and 
had continued the habit until I knew him, when he 
was about 70 years old. He was clear-headed, active 
and an admirable teacher, and apparently a much 
better man than the average Chinese at 70 years 
of age. 

During these same years I frequently visited a little 
village, Soan Sia, about 90 miles up the river from 
Amoy. While there I made the acquaintance of the 
Mandarin in charge of the salt revenue at the neigh- 
bouring town of . . and frequently visited him 
and accepted the hospitality of his house. He was a 
constant opium-smoker, I myself having seen him 
smoke pipe after pipe and immediately rise and come 
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out walking with me. He was a man of about 40 years 
old, and the finest specimen of a ('binese that I have 
ever seen. He stood about 6 feet high and was broad 
and well set U|i. lie had a .son of 16 who was growing 
up on exactly the same lines as his father. I asked him 
if he would allow his son to smoke. He said " not till 
he IS 21, and then he may if he likes." The effect of 
four or five pipes of opium on this gentlmian was not 
to produce the drunken stupor depicted in novels and 
el^'f^wtiLTe. but, on the contrary, they appeared to act 
like a louic, and endue him with fresh energy, physical 
anl mental. 

7. The majority of outdoor labourers, such as likisha 
coolies, estate labourers, and godown coolies smoke 
opium after their daj^'s work. 

Amongst the better class of merchants, particularly 
the Straits-born, smoldng is the e.xteptiou. though the 
smaller shopkoopcr?-' are more addieteil to it. 

The artisans, too, as a rule do not smoke. Exceptions, 
however, are to be found, e.q., goldsmiths arc tjenerally 
opium-smokers, bricklayers and hc.use-buildera working 
by the job, too, are frequently smokers. 

The genera] effect of this, when in moderation, seems 
to be greater efficiency. To the labourer it brings 
relief afler fatigue, to the merchant greater aeuteness. 

8. I have had very little opportunity of studying the 
eft'ects of alcohol on the Chinese, as it is very rarely 
taken by them to eycess. 

'.t. Opium-smoking is looked on with disfavour by 
the Chinese, though a smoker is not in any way 
ostracised. 

An opium-smoker is considered less reliable than <i 
non-smoker, c.fj., a man Avould be unwilling to niarry 
his daughter to an opium-smoker withoutcompensalijig 
advantages. Smoking to excess is considered injurious 
by Chinese. 

It seems to me that the Chine-e have more contempt 
for a drunkard than for an opium-smoker, though I 
have had very few opportunities of noticing the abuse 
of alcohol among Chinese, as it is unusual. 

10. Yes. nf course the longo- the habit of opium- 
smoking has continued the less likc!y it is to be given 
up, owing, no doubt, to greater necessity for it medicin- 
ally and to an increased weakness of purpose which will 
prevent the smoker really making the attempt. 

J might instance my teacher in Amoy, Mr. Liau, who 
after some years' smoking gave it up for a time in order 
to procure a situation. 

11. The Chinese would no doubt obtain a supply of 
opium from elsewhere. Perhaps a few of the Straits, 
born Chinese might take to champagne or brandy, but 
it would be a very small proportion. 

VI. 

13. Not in the Straits Settlements. 

If. Opium is frequently taken in the first instance to 
allay physical pain. It is also taken occasionally by 
way of being sociable, e.g., when visiting a brothel with 
friends, or when in charge of a business a])ipe is offered 
to a, customer to facilitate the transaction, and the 
merchant himsolf smokes out of politeness. 

I do not think opium is regarded a prophylactic 
.igainst fever, &c. It is taken occasionally medicinally, 
but it does not appear to me that ils regular use is 
considered a prevention of any illness. 

15. Yes ; in a feeble kind of way, and they no doubt 
would be able to do so if they had sufficient strength of 
minil. The late inquiry in Hong Kong as to the use of 
morphial injections proves that a large number of 
persons wish to get rid of the habit of opium-smoking, 
though a large majority will no donbt be content to 
subslitute the " morphia habit." 

16 Nob among the Chinese, except perhaps a few 
who have been educated at our schools, and have been 
I aught that England is to blame f.jr the introduction of 
opium to China. 

These few conceal their feelings, and do not display 
them in any Wivy. 

17. No. 

18. I have never resided in the native slates. 

W. Evans, 

As'^istant Protector of Chinese. 
6th Decemljer I'^fi:;. 



Fourth Witness.— M.v.G.D. Haviland,M.B., M.R.O.S. 
Curator, RafHes Museum ; formerly Medical Officer, 
Sarawak. 

1. By Chinese commonly, by Malays uncommonly. 

2. Women to a small extent. 

:l. "When taken in moderation not much effect. When 
taken in excess very bad, the consumers then lose all self- 
respect, are much more given to deceiving and stealing, 
they are unable to attend to their affaii'S, lose their 
appetites, an d often the means of getting food ; they 
become miserable objects. 

They do not, however, cause so much crime and 
injury to others as those who take alcohol in excess. 

I have no personal knowledge of opium consumption 
amongst Malays. I have seen a few opium consumers 
in England, and the effect on Chinese seems less in- 
jurious than on Europeans, but Chinese habit and con- 
ditions of life are so different from those of Europeans 
that it is difficult to compare the mere effects of the 
opium. 

In particular, a, Chinaman is not going against the 
strung opinion of all his fellows in taking opium, 
whorea.s a European is so, and if he takes it must 
either not have mueh self-respect to begin with, or must 
sonn lose it, independently of the actual effects of the 
drug. 

-t. Smoke and cat, very seldom drink a decoction; 

5. The majority do not become "opium-sots"; the 
majority remain moderate consumers. 

ci. Incorrect. 

My knowledge of the eflect of opium on Chinese is 
chiefly derived from my experience as principal medical 
officer at Sarawak, which post I held for a little less 
than two ye.ars, the conditions at Sarawak being 
identical in this matter with those at Singapore. 
Although 1 then went into ihe history of some of the' 
patients enrefullv. I could not give detailed description 
oHiny ease extending over several years. The number 
of patients in the hospital who were suffering in any 
way from the eflect of opium was very small compared 
with those who were in for otiier reasons, and in the 
habit of taking opium. 

7. 

8. i have not seen any Chinaman suffering from 
permanent ill-efl'ect of too much alcohol ; the temporary 
influence of too mach alcohol on Chinamen seems 
difl'erent from the influoncc on the majority of Euro- 
peans. 

!i. I believe it is generally regarded as degrading, 
cerfaiuly a Chinese servant would try and hide from a 
European master that he took opium. 

10. Some opium consumers can break themselves of 
the habit, if they are moderate consumers. 

11. They would surely get opium or some nearly allied 
narcotic from elsewhere if they could. They would 
hardly take alcohol as a substitute for opium, but if the 
opium habit were extinguished, the alcohol habit would 
probably increase. 

12. 

13. Europeans do not, as a rule, adopt Chinese habits, 
nor the opium habit in particular. 

14. Opium certainly seems more suited to Chinese 
than to European constitutions. 

(!)pium consumption having once become customary 
amongst a number, others would be sure to try it. 

The present method of letting opium farms gives a 
strong inducement to the farmer to push the sale of the 
drug. 

I do not think that Chinese often take it in the first 
instance lo allay pam. I have never known (Jhinese, as 
I have Engli.sh patients, pretend to be in pain to get 
opium given them, though I have known them leave 
the hospital when not allowed to smoke opium. 

1 do not regard opium as a prophylactic against the 
diseases menticmed, nor do I think its influence on 
disease is to any extent the cause of its consumption 
amongst Chinese. 

15. I have si^veral times been applied to by China- 
men for medicine to cure them of their opium habit. 

16. With the exception of a few educated Chinamen, 
the Asiatics would not consider the matter at all. 

Pi cling of hostility amongst Asiatics is generally 
res Mved for acts of commission. Hostility ^vould .kIiow 
it-elf amongst the opium consumers against England if 
she took active steps to prevent them buying opium. It 
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would probably also show itself against the Groverii- 
ment if it collected the opium tax itself directly instead 
of indirectly through the opium farmer. 

17. No. 

a. D. Haviland, M.B., M.R.C.S., 

Curator, Raffles Museum. 
Raffles Library and Museum, Singapore, 
December 6th, 1893. 



16. None whatever. The hostility would be very 
great if the opium revenue was extinguished, and the 
deficit had to be made up by other taxation. 

Martin Listee, 
British Resident, Negri Sombilan. 
Kuala Pilah, 

7th December 1893. 
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The Straits. 



FiftJi Witness. — Hon. Martin Lister, British Resident, 
Negri Sembilan ; for nine years in the service of the 
native states ; previously a planter in the native 
states. 

1. Opium is used by Chinese. More by miners than 
planters. Miners probably 80 per cent. Planters pos- 
sibly 40 per cent. Only about 5 per mille of Malays use 
it. Other Asiatics possibly the same per-coutage as 
Malays. 

'2. As above. Women consume very little, children 
do not. 

3. Opium tends in no way to immorality, quite the 
contrary. Physically, a heavy smoker becomes thin, 
but I have seen heavy opium-smokers in usual condi- 
tion. I believe it to be a valuable febrifuge. The 
ordinary smoker is strong, and works well. Socially, it 
may be annoying to the heavy consumer, but not to the 
ordinary one. I cannot tell the difi'erence in effect 
on the races. Probably the efiect is less felt by the 
Chinese. 

4. They chiefly smoke. The very poor eat opium- 
dross. I have seen concoctions by Chinese, but these 
are said to be used medicinally. As there is so little 
eating and drinking of opium, I do not think that the 
effects could be analysed. 

5. Possibly 5 per cent, become what is termed 
"opium-sots," but I have never seen a heavy opium- 
smoker whom I could thus describe. He is always able 
to carry on his business, travel and walk considerable 
distances. I know many who are 60 years old and 
upivards. The large majority is of moderate con- 
sumers. 

6. Quite incorrect. It is altogether the exception. 
Certainly (see above). I am unable to give the details. 

7. The Chinese do in all classes. As far as I can 
judge, it is quite harmless, and interferes very little 
with their calling — not more than a pipe of tobacco 
after meals. 

8. Among such races, opium is, in my opinion, far 
preferable to alcohol. I might even say that if opium 
was smoked by all races, it would be far preferable to 
the use of alcohol. 

9. By the Chinese in this state it is not condemned, 
except when it is used immoderately. Only the rich 
can use it so, and it is thought to be a pity by others 
when so used. It is far preferable to immoderate 
alcohol, which is much condemned by Chinese. The 
Malays condemn opium as they condemn alcohol, 
being Mohammedans. 

10. Yes. 

11. I should say for the time it would be disastrous 
to the consumers in the same way as if salt was cut off. 
They would certainly supply themselves from elsewhere 
if available. If not, they would doubtless take to some- 
thing else, probably something far worse — alcohol, 
narcotics, and immorality. They would not abstain 
altogether. 

12. About one-third. No. The State Council would 
decline altogether to extinguish the opium revenue, 
unless forced to do so by the Imperial Government. 
To make up the deficit it would have to be in import 
duties on all merchandise, and on land, and the gravest 
discontent would be found amongst all classes. 

13. No. They probably drink more and smoke 
stronger tobacco, and a great deal more of it. 

Probably because they do not drink. 

14. I think in this state very often as a febrifuge. 

In some cases possibly to soothe pain. It is used 
against fever and malaria. I do not know about 
]-heiimatism, but I should say it was most probable. 

15. Not moderate smokers. 



Sixth Witness. — Mr. Chew Sin Yong, J.P., Opium 
Farmer, Penang ; a native of Penang. 

1. Opium is more generally and more extensively 
consumed by the Chinese residents in the colony. 
The Malays and other Asiatic races consume very little 
in proportion, as only very few amongst them indulge 
in the drug. 

i. The proportion of Chinese adult males is about 20 
pur 100 of the population, and the rest about one per 
100. 

No women of any class are known to consume opium 
except in rare and exceptional cases. Ko children at 
all have anything to do with opium. 

3. Opium moderately taken, as is done by the better 
classes of Chinese, has not been observed to produce 
any effect, whether for good or evil, either morally, 
physically or socially ; on the contraiy, a, very con- 
siderable number of persons who have had some 
experience of the subject are of opinion that those who 
use opium moderately and systematically have clear 
heads and keen memory, and they are equal to a great 
deal of physical and hard work. As regards consumers 
of other races, it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
decision, because Malays and any other Asiatic race in 
the colony do not use as much opium as the Chinese 
do, hence no distinction can be drawn. 

4. Chinese, as a rule, always smoke opium ; they 
would not take it in any other form, except when 
pressed by necessity from want of suitable accommoda- 
tion for smoking ; the Malays and other Asiatic races 
generally take it in the form of pills. Opium is taken 
in the form of a decoction by boiling the opium skin or 
leaves, with which the balls are wrapped, in water. 
This is used by coolies who are engaged in opening up 
new land in the interior, and are subject to attacks of 
beri-beri. No distinction can be made as regards the 
effects of smoking and drinking opium at the same 
time, as it would depend entirely on the quantity used, 
some people can take more than others without any 
harm. 

5. The majority of opium consumers do not become 
slaves to the drug, as they never exceed a reasonable 
limit. Only the .few amongst the lower classes who 
continue indulging recklessly without any considera- 
tion. As regards the rest, it may be safely stated that 
they are moderate consumers. 

6. It is not at all correct to say that " there cannot 
' ' be such a thing as ' moderation ' in the consumption 
" of opium," for the large majority of consumers of 
all races in the colony are moderate consumers. I 
have known of many cases who have taken their opium 
for years without any harm whatever to themselves. 
In stiveral cases I have known of men who continued to 
take opium for more than 20 years without ex- 
periencing any difficulty in the conduct of their 
business — they dealt very largely in shipping and 
other trade, and enjoyed always strong and robust 
health. 

7. Only a small proportion of merchants of any 
Asiatic race consume opium. Even amongst labourers 
and artisans the majority do not take any opium. The 
efiioiency of their calling is in no way affected or 
interfered with by the opium habit. 

8. As far as my experience and observations go, I 
believe that the use or abuse of opium amongst Asiatic 
races compares most favourably with the use or abuse 
of alcohol, for in the one case the votaries are almost 
altogether free from any evil consequences, while those 
addicted to the use or abuse of alcohol are subject to 
and suffer in one way or another from the ill-effects of 
alcohol. 

9. In the opinion of the Chinese, the opium habit is 
not reckoned as degrading or injurious. I believe, 
however, that amongst the better and respectable 
classes of Malays and other Asiatic races they hold it 
in that light. Such races would consider the opium, 
habit very much less injurious and degrading than the 
alcohol habit. 

U 3 
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opium habit can, and do so without BiTich difficulty. A 
determination on their part to become free will enable 
them to resist the temptation. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium be struck ofT, the 
hahitiial consumers of that drug residing in this colony 
■will anyhow find means to procure what they want 
from elsewhere, either by smuggling it from the 
neighbouring Malayan States or by purchase. They 
will not, especially the Chinese, take to alcohol as a 
substitute, for they know that it will not act as a satis- 
factory substitute for opium, and besides alcohol is 
open to certain objections which opmm is not. There 
are no narcotics that consumers of opium are aware of 
except certain expensive preparations of that drug, 
which are beyond their reach. The other narcotic the 
Chinese know of is bang and its preparations. They 
will not have anything to do with it, owing to the 
dangers it is surrounded with. The low classes of 
Malays and Indians may take to bang, as they are now 
indulging in it, but I caimot say that they would do so 
as a, substitute foi opium. I cannot say whether or 
not consumers of opium will abstain from its use 
altogether, as it will not be easy for a great many of 
them to do so. 

12. The revenue accruing to the colony from the 
opium and spirit farms of Penang, which are leased 
together, is at present $852,000 per annum. If the 
opium revenue be abolished, the colony will absolutely 
have no other resources to raise the needful revenue, 
otherwise to carry on the business of the Grovernmeut. 
The people would be displeased and protest against 
being called upon to provide for the deficit if the opium 
revenue be removed. 

13. I am not aware of any Europeans residing in 
Penang having contracted the opium habit. I cannot 
assign any reason for it beyond suggesting that it may 
be against their customs and habits. The Asiatics con- 
tract the habit from their youth from various causes. 
In the case of many of them, it is recommended by way 
of medicine, and they acquire a liking for it and 
continue using it. 

14. Chinese opium consumers are led to use the drug 
in various ways. For instance, a man may call at his 
friend's house who is an opium smoker, and may be 
offered a whiff of the pipe. He may take it during his 
visits for a few days, acquire a taste and liking for 
opium. Others, again, are recommended by their 
medical attendants to take opium for the cure of 
dysentery, diarrhoea, consumption, &c., and thus con- 
tract the habit. Many of tbose who come to the colony 
from China are already opium consumers, and on their 
arrival here they continue to use opium. In China the 
use of opium is very general, and it is considered a 
mark of respect to offer the opium pipe to the visitors 
or customers who call at a friend's house or shop. The 
Chinese, and even Malays and Asiatics, very often take 
opium to allay physical pain. I know to a certainty 
that opium is extensively used by the large number of 
people employed in cutting down jungle and opening 
newl land in the interior, as a prophylactic against fever, 
rheumatism, malaria, and certain other ailments which 
they become liable to by reason of their long residence 
in the locality. They have great confidence in the 
eflBcacy of opium to cure them and give them relief. 
I believe the Asiatics also regard it in the same 
light. 

1,5. It is very seldom for any moderate consumers 
to desire to get free, except in cases where they are 
short of funds or pressed by any other special circum- 
stances. 

16. There is not the slightest feeling of hostility 
against England for allowing opium to be exported 
from India to this colony ; on the contrary, they are 
grateful to the G-overnment for the facilities and con- 
venience at present enjoyed by them. 

17. None of any consequence. 

18. It cannot be stated exactly how far opium con- 
sumption is common among the native states, but 
there is no doubt that a considerable quantity is used 
by them. The use of opium in those states is not dis- 
couraged by their rulers ; on the contrary, a large 
revenue is annually raised by them. 

Chew 8 m Yong. 
Penang, 9th December 1893. 



Seventh Witness. — Mr. Koh Seang Tau, merchanl 
and estate owner, Penang; formerly opium farmer; 
Municipal Commissioner, Penang ; a native of Penang. 

1. Opium in the form of chandu is commonly used 
by the Chinese of this colony, but not by any other 
Asiatic race except in a very small degree, and then 
only by Malays. 

2. I cannot form an estimate of the proportion of 
males, but only few women and no children use opium 
or chandu. 

.3. My observation of the effects of the use of chandu 
convinces lue that (when used to any considerable 
extent) the consumer becomes worthless morally, physi- 
cally, and socially. The demoralisation is the first 
effect, and is in fact also the first object of using 
chandoo, the consumption of which gives no pleasure to 
beginners, who use it to increase the desire for sexual 
intercourse. After becoming confirmed consumers, 
they lose that desire almost wholly, and become slaves 
of the drug, which leads to their complete ruin. 

4. In the beginning, all consumers smoke chandu. 
In the case of rich people, that form of consumption is 
adhered to, but in the case of the poor (most of whom 
become poorer in consequence of using the drug) smok- 
ing gives place to eating, not chandu, but the refuse of 
smoked chandoo, which is returned by by consumers to 
the farmers, who sell it to the poor for a price which 
reimburses them and leaves a profit. The refuse 
(usually termed dross) is very seldom drunk with water, 
but the eating of it is common. The difference in the 
effect is that the eating of the dross ruins more rapidly 
than the smoking of prepared chandu. 

5. Not the majority, but all consumers I have ever 
known, go on, and after a time become " opium-sots." 
There seems to be no possibility of moderation, but an 
ever-increasing desire and a proportionate increase in 
the consumption by, and demoralisation of, each con- 
sumer. 

6. The answer to Question 5 applies to this. 

7. Not the majority, but a large portion of the busi- 
ness men, artisans, and unskilled labourers, consume 
chandu. In the case of business men, the effect does 
not appear to impair their mental energy or clearness 
of thought, but the habit of consuming chandu makes 
them prefer smoking to working, so that often duties are 
delegated to juniors that would be attended to by a non- 
smoking principal, but at the same time it appears, that 
with fewer hours' work, a smoker can on an average do 
as much brain work as the non-smoker can. Skilled 
labourers smoke after meals. The effect on their 
physical energy seems to sustain them between each 
meal hour ; at the end of such a period their energies 
fall away, but are renewed again by smoking the drug 
after the meal. In the case of the labourers, who carry 
heavy weights, they carry in their pockets or purses 
chandoo dross, a portion of which they eat about half- 
an-hour before beginning work, and thereby have their 
impaired energies renewed for a few hours. 

8. Pew Chinese abuse alcohol, and I do not know of 
any case of demoralisation in the colony through the 
use of it. I have not observed the effect of alcohol on 
the other Asiatic races. 

9. The consumption of opium is certainly considered 
both injurious and degrading, not merely by the 
Chinese generally, but by all of them, consumers them- 
selves not excepted, for though they cannot stop the 
habit, they admit the evil. 

As in this colony the use of alcohol has not demora- 
lised the settlers, the habit of using it is not regarded 
as improper. 

10. I know of hundreds who have tried, but I have 
never known or heard of one who succeeded. 

11. I believe opium consumers would adopt any 
course to obtain their favourite drug, because present 
experience shows that opium-smokers— rich and poor 
alike— reBort to theft, forgery, and all manner of lying 
in order to obtain a supply of chandoo when, either 
from want of money or stoppage of allowances, the 
supply of chandoo is cut off, and I therefore think, 
that it would be necessary to rigidly guard against 
smuggling, if the stoppage is to effect any good. 

12. My information is, that the revenue returned this 
year on account of opium averages : 
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Singapore 
Penang 
And Malacca, say, • 



- 94,000 per month. 

- 51,000 

- 9,000 



Approximate monthly average $154,000 

I believe the colony can raise that aum otherwise, but 
as to the best manner of raising it, that could, I think, 
be deduced from the facts which would be brought out 
by a careful inquiry into the nature of imports and 
exports, as also the articles consumed by the settlers. 
It may, however, be pointed out that, assuming the 
stoppage of the opium traffic would involve the institu- 
tion of a newstaif of officials, and so render it necessary 
to raise not only |164,000 per month, but the cost of 
the new establishment as well, then probably ,^164,000 
per month would cover what would be necessary, but, 
on the other hand, the now staff could at the same time 
attend to the matters bearing on the revenue from 
spirits, and as by the stoppage of the use of the opium 
drug it may be expected that the consumption of 
spirits would be increased, there would probably be a 
large increase in the revenue on that account alone. 
In any event, it is known that the present revenue of 
the colony from spirits is, roundly, $43,000 per month, 
that is at 76 cents per gallon, and if the duty were 
increased to $1"50 per gallon, as has been suggested by 
His Excellency the Acting Governor, there would be at 
least an increase of $43,000 derived from that source, 
leaving $121,000 to be made up, a sum representing 
less than 30 dollar cents per month per head of the 
population , and which could probably be obtained from 
the other sources iudicated. The people would cer- 
tainly object to the new taxes — Europeans and Asiatics 
alike — for most of them are not at present able to bear 
any considerable drag, but when they realized that the 
object was a good one, which, besides saving a people 
from ruin, would result in a great decrease in crime 
and greater efficiency of the workers, while the whole 
burden would not be felt locally, I believe all would 
agree to the new taxes. 

13. People of the European race in this colony do 
not consume opium. "Why not?" is a question I 
cannot answer. 

14. Most consumers are led to use the drug from a 
belief that it will lead to pleasure as explained in 
answer to Question 3. Others drift into the habit 
accepting the hospitality of opium concerning friends, 
just as it is said som.e Europeans are led into the 
use of alcohol. Opium is not taken in this colony as a 
protection or relief from fever, rheumatism, or malaria, 
nor is it regarded by the Chinese as useful iu any such 
cases. 

15. The desire appears to be constant, but along with 
it there seems to be a conviction that they are powerless 
to free themselves. 

16. Among the thinking portion of the Chinese it is 
felt that England is too good a nation to engender a 
feeling of hostility among any except rivals, and as 
besides the Chinese in this colony quite understand 
the just intentions of the Imperial Grovernment, there 
is no probability of a hostile feeling being created 
among the Chinese towards England, but it is felt 
that the opium traffic is a stain on the fair fame of the 
British people, and that owing to her power in the 
matter it is England's duty to mankind to efface that 
stain if it be within the limits of possibility to do so. 

17. None, except that it will be to the advantage of 
the whole if the opium traffic can be entirely stopped. 

18. Most of my knowledge of native states affairs 
come to me at second hand, and though I have no 
doubt that it is quite reliable, yet I think it better to 
leave these questions to be answered by those who 
frequently see things as they are in the states. 

Edinburgh House, Penang, Koh Seang Tat. 

11th December 1893. 



makes a man neglectful of his work, dreamy, and silent : 
he grows pale and thin; he is less inclined to social 
intercourse. Malays are more affected than Chinese in 
the few cases when they take it. 

4. I should say smoke, but I cannot speak with 
confidence. 

5. No. The majority are moderate consumers. 

6. It is not correct. I know many cases where men 
have taken opium for years without apparent harm to 
themselves. A Chinese sei-vant of mine has, to my 
knowledge, smoked opium since 1868; occasionally I 
have noticed him to be slightly dreamy and stupid, but 
he is active, intelligent, and thoroughly trustworthy. 
He is a Cantonese. I have almost daily dealings with 
a trader who smokes regularly every day, and has done 
so for years, who is one of the best business men 
among the Hokkien Chinese in Singapore, and I could 
give many other similar instances that have come under 
my observation. 

7. Practically all the Chinese coolies, fewer of the 
artisans, and only a limited number of merchants. 

The Chinese coolie, after a hard day's work, is 
enabled, by the use of opium, to enjoy more refreshing 
sleep, and arise more invigorated the following morning, 
than he would without the use of it. This is what 
coolies tell me. 

I have already stated that the traders who smoke 
opium that I have known, are not affected in the 
efficiency of their calling. 

8. There is less tendency among the races where 
opium is used to abuse the drug than to abuse alcohol, 
and the abuse of opium does not manifest itself in any- 
thing like so objectionable a manner. Further, while 
a drunkard is frequently given to immorality and 
crime; a man under the influence of opium is never 
so inclined. 

9. An " opium-sot " is regarded among Asiatic races 
as we regard a drunkard, but the moderate use of the 
drug is not considered degrading or injurious. 

10. I cannot answer this question from my own 
knowledge or observation. 

11. There would be riots amongst the Chinese coolies. 
A temporary scarcity has now and then occurred iu the 
native protected states, and riots have always resulted, 
which have ceased on receipt of supplies. They would 
certainly not abstain altogether. 

12. This question has doubtless been already answered 
by mcQibers of the Legislative Council. I have not got 
the figures by me, 

1.3. No, I know of no case of Europeans contracting 
the opium habit. They prefer alcohol. 

14. It is regarded as a prophylactic against fever, 
malaria, &c. 

15. Not to my knowledge. 

16. None whatever. 

17. No. 

18. The consumption of opium in the native states 
and around the colony goes on> to much the same 
extent as in the colony itself. The rulers do not dis- 
courage its use further than by taxing the drug heavily, 
and thereby deriving a revenue from it. The public or 
general opinion of the native states regarding the 
drug, its use, &c., is much the same as in the colony. 

James Millek. 
Singapore, 
19th December 1893. 
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Eighth Witness. — Mr. James Miller, J.P., partner, 
Messrs. G-ilfillan, Wood, & Co. ; 25 years resident in 
the Straits Settlements. 

1. By Chinese commonly. To a small extent by 
Malays and Asiatics. 

2. Of Chinese, at least 75 per cent. Of Malays, 
perhaps 10 per cent. Women and children none. 

3. Taken iu moderation it has no apparent effect, 
and what effect it has is probably benelicial. In excess it 



Ninth Witness. — Mr. Manasseh Meyer, merchant ; 
partner, Meyer Brothers ; Municipal Commissioner, 
Singapore. First visited the Straits in 1862, and has 
been permanently established in Singapore since 1873. 

1. Opium is consumed by Chinese and some of the 
other Asiatic races. I am not aware that Malays 
consume it, except some Javanese. 

2. About 30 per cent, of the Chinese adult males, and 
5 per cent, of the nativea of Bengal and its north- 
western provinces, consume opium. As to women, I 
have made several inquiries, and find that the habit 
amongst that sex is entirely confined to an ill-famed 
class of Chinese only ; no children of any race consume 
it. 

3. The effect of opium on consumers : — 

Moral. — They seem to me are very quiet and law- 
abiding people. 

U 4 
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Physical. — I )ii Chinese as smokers of opium io is 
rather detrimental when taken in excess. No bad 
eflfect on Indian consumers is perceptible. 

Social. — They are lesis social. 

4. Chinese chiefly smoke, artisans (Chinese) during 
the day drink a decoction of opium; other Asiatic race 
eat it ; the effect on the whole is hardly noticeable in 
moderation. 

~>. A considerable proportion of opium consumers are 
moderate in their use of the drug, but those who use it 
in excess are slaves to it. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as modei'ation in opium. 1 know of a man named 
Nassim Eeuben (who left India a few years ago for his 
native laud in Turkish Arabia), who had been a haliitual 
eater of opium for about 30 years, and he did not 
increase the dose during the period, nor did it dn him 
any harm ; on the contrary, he declared its use to be 
greatly beneficial. 

7. There are certain classes of labourers and artisans, 
the majority of whom do consume opium. 

The rikisha and coal coolies, miners, bricklayers, 
hawkers, and painters claim that they cannot be 
efficient in their calling without its use. The sudden 
changes in the temperature, say from 150° to 80'-', and 
vice versa, are conducive to the habit among this class. 
Of other labourers and merchants, only a small per- 
centage use opium. 

8. The effect of opium on those that use it, as 
compared with the effect of alcohol upon drinkers 
amongst the Asiatic races, is that while the former are 
quiet, calm, and harmless, the latter become quarrelsome 
and violent. 

9. Not amongst the Chinese who come from China, 
but amongst the Babas, or Straits-born Chinese, to a 
certain extent, it is considered degradinff. 

The fact that the Malays of this colony are not opium 
consumers goes, I think, to show that they are afraid of 
acquiring the habit. 

li>. Tcs. .Mr. Lim Cheong Sian, of 26, South Canal 
Road, broke himself of the habit after several years' 
regular use. 

11 . If the supply of Indian 0])ium were to be cut off, 
con.^umcrs would supply their wants from elsewhere — 
China-grown opium, Malwa, Turkish, and Persian. 

The stoppage of Indian opium would not prevent 
consumers obtaining it. 

1-. About half of the colony's revenue is derived 
from the use of opium ; if the revenue from opium was 
extmguished, the colony could not possibly raise the 
needful revenue otherwise, except by direct taxation, 
while, on the other hand, the use of opium would 
continue just the same, if not increased. The people 
would say that Grovernment were unjust and acting 
unfairly towards the large class who look on it as a 
necessity, and who are willing to pay for it. 

1.3. I am not aware of any European here who has 
contracted the habit of smoking opium. Asiatics ore 
more liable to contract the habit, as they believe it to 
be a necessity in many cases. 

14. Opium consumers are led to the habit, partly as a 
luxury and partly to allay physical pain, and to with- 
stand exposure. Opium, within my knowledge, is a 
prophylactic against rheumatism, malaria, and its 
consequences. 

l-V Those who indulge in it to great excess do desire 
to get free from it, or at least to reduce the quantity, 
but those who take it in moderation and for medicinal 
purposes would not think of leaving off the habit, on 
the contrary, they recommend its beneficial effects to 
other sufferers. 

Ui. Noni' whatever. England is not forcing the opium 
U]]on the people, but consumers are using and buying it 
of their own free will. In my opinion, the Asiatic races 
would, on the whole, be hostile to the opium being 
stopped, both consumers and non-consumers, the former 
because ol: depriving him of his wants, and the latter 
owing to com]i(nsating taxation. 

17. Opium cnnsumijig in excess is not more injurious 
than any other into.vicant when taken in excess. 

M. Meyeb, 

10th December 1S|I3. 



Tenth Witness. —ULr. E. A. Swettenham, C.M.G., 
Straits Civil Service, British Resident, Perak ; 23 
years resident in the Malay Peninsula.* 

[N.B. — Except where otherwise stated, these replies 
refer to the people of the State of Perak, in the Malay 
Peninsula.] 

1. Yes. 

2. I can only make a rough guess, but my own view, 
and that of well-informed natives is that 60 per cent, of 
the Chinese in this state are opium-smokers ; from 5 
to 10 per cent, of Malays, and about one-tenth per 
cent, of Northern Indians eat opium. A very large 
per-centage of Javanese and Buggis (natives of the 
Celebes) are opium-smokers, probably over 50 per cent. 
I have even heard it said that 75 per cent, of the adult 
male Javanese and Buggis smoke opium. About 4 
to 10 per cent, of Chinese women are opium-smokers, 
and ])erhaps 1 to 2 per cent, of Malay women. 
Children do not smoke, but Chinese boys begin from 
18 and upwards, and Malays from about the same age. 

;;. The opinion of Chinese on smokers of their own 
I'ace is that morally they are not injured by it, physically 
they are only injured after years of the habit, when 
they are consuming large quantities, while socially 
there is a prejudice against smokers, though it is stated 
that the habit sharpens a man's wits. The " prejudice " 
is that a deal of time is wasted in smoking, that the 
lialjit grows on a man, and after years weakens him 
physically and emasculates him, while he finds it diffi- 
cult to smoke if travelling, and cannot, therefore, work 
so hard as a non-smoker. On the other hand, they all 
maintain that its good effects are wonderful on a man 
afflicted with almost any ailment, overcome with fatigue 
of body or mind, or suffering from hunger, and they 
say when, foi- the first five to ten years, only small 
quantities are smoked, the man is physioallj^ as strong 
as, or even stronger than, the non-smoker. 
1 agree with these views. 

As to effects on difi'erent races, I can only speak as to 
Chinese and Malays, and I think the etiect on Malays 
is decidedly worse than on Chinese, because the Malay 
is naturally indolent, and the smoking of opium makes 
him more lazy and useless than he would otherwise' be. 
On those who have to work, and work hard — elephant- 
drivers, for instance — the evil effect is not noticeable, 
and in some notable instances of smokers who are 
wealthy men of rank, with practically no work to do, 
though they have smoked for the greater part of their 
lives, it would be very difficult to say they have suffered 
from the habit. 

4. Almost invariably they smoke, not opium, but a 
preparation of opium called chandu, in which there is a 
very small per-centage of raw opium. One ball of 
Indian opium is n\,ide into .30 tahil of chandu, and one 
tahil is equal to 10 chi or 100 hun. A moderate smoker 
will only consume from three to ten hun m 24 hours, 
while a very heavy smoker can manage a tahil, or even 
more. The price of five hun of chandu is five cents of 
a dollar, or three halfpence. Amongst Chinese and 
Malays opium is hardly ever eaten, except on a journey 
or under circumstances which make smoking (an 
elaborate process) difficult or impossible. 

I cannot speak to the different effects of smoking or 
eating opium, because the latter is so rare here ; but it 
seems natural that it would be less deleterious to inhale 
the smoke of a burning preparation than to eat the 
same ])reparation. 

What I believe is certain is that the worst form of 
taking opium is the hypodermic injection of morphia. 

6. By far the majority of opium-smokers indulge 
moderately in the habit ; immoderate smokers are the 
exception. The Chinese say that the wretched, wasted- 
looking skeletons of men that are occasionally seen are 
decrepit paupers, who, owing to some infirmity, have 
been unable to work, and so unable to procure a suffi- 
cient supply of opium, and not that their appearance is 
the result of immoderate use of the drug. That this is 
correct is highly probable, because it would cost a man 
80 cents a day to sm<d<;e one tahil of opium, and the 
wages of a good Chinese labourer are from 80 to 60 cents 
a day, the latter being very high, though tin miners 
can earn even a larger wage. 

6. It is not incorrect but absurd to say so, but the 
general tendency is for a man after five to ten years of 
the habit to increase the quantity he consumes. Even 
so he can be moderate. 

I know a Chinese who has been in my own employ- 
ment as cook for 15 years, and he has been an opium- 
smoker all the time and long before he came to me, and 

• For other coimiiiuiicatioiis from Pei'iik, see ]j.age ?AG. 
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I cannot remember that he has ever been off work for 
a day. He is a very intelligent, respectable man, and 
always ready to do more work than a European would 
do if similarly employed. 

I have known for nearly 20 years a Malay E,aja, who 
18 said to be nearly 80 years of age (a phenomenal age 
for a Malay), and though he has been an opinm-smokei' 
from his youth, and is by far the heaviest smoker I 
know, he is exceptionally active and intelligent, and no 
one could tell from his appearance or conversation that 
he is an opium- smoker. 

_ I know any number of other instances of the same 
kind, and I certainly also know cases of opium-smokers 
who are very useless members of society, but some of 
them I did not know before they took to the habit, and 
others that I did know were just as useless before they 
began to smoke opium. 

7. Of Chinese labourers, probably a majority. Of 
Chinese merchants, no. Of Chinese artisans, doubtful. 

"When smoked in moderation I should say the habit 
interferes very little, if at all, with their efficiency. In 
the case of labourers exposed to the weather, malaria, 
&c., I believe the moderate smoking of opium acts as a 
preventive against those forms of disease to which they 
would be most liable. 

The labourers and the artisans have fixed hours of 
work, and their smoking is not allowed to interfere 
with them, but if the merchant sacrifices to smoking 
the time that should be given to affairs, no doubt his 
business will suffer, even though, as Chinese smokers 
and non-smokers equally maintain, his habit sharpens 
his intelligence. 

8. Malays hardly ever consume alcohol; if they do 
so in moderation it has no special effect on them, but 
as it is forbidden by their faith, they certainly lose 
caste. Opium is also forbidden, but the opium-smoker 
is regarded with indulgence, while the drinker of 
intoxicants is distinctly condemned and despised, the 
more so, of course, if he indulges to excess. A drunkard 
na.akes a noise and becomes a nuisance to others ; the 
opium-smoker desires only absolute quiet for the 
thorough enjoyment of his smoke. Instead of swearing, 
insulting, or assaulting others, he only thinks and 
sleeps and dreams. It is under the influence of the 
opium pipe that a clever Chinese trader often conceives 
his most successful schemes. 

Chinese drink spirits ; sometimes, but very rarely, 
they smoke opium as well. As a rule, the labourers 
smoke, the shopkeepers and better classes drink. I 
asked a Chinese headman, a non-smoker, who has been 
48 years in this state, and whom I have known for 20 
years, why this was. He said, "You cannot give coolies 
" spirits ; they would fight and decline to work. People 
' ' who drink usually want to make a row. No one wants 
" his coolies to fight and make rows, so employers 
" prefer to see them smoke opium. Wealthy Chinese 
" rather like to see their male children take to opium 
" when they begin not too young, say at 18 or 20 years 
" of age; it keeps them at home, and saves them from 
" getting into trouble." That was said to me yesterday. 

It is a fact within my own knowledge that many of 
the Chinese merchants in the Straits drink spirits, and 
in quantity, and I have heard it said by experienced 
medical officers that they often shorten their lives by 
the practice. The Chinese Straits-born women also 
drink spirits. They may or may not do it to excess — I 
•should be sorry to say that there can be no such thing 
as moderation in the consumption of spirits by the 
Chinese because some few within my knowledge have 
drunk to excess. Racial characteristics count for some- 
thing : Chinese do things with their whole heart — that 
is how they make money — and that is how they gamble 
and sometimes lose it. 

9. Asiatic races are more concerned with their nwn 
individual business than with the moral obliquity of 
classes. In 20 years' residence among the Malays and 
Chinese I have not heard anything like a general con- 
demnation of the use of opium as a degrading habit. I 
do not think that is the light in which they regard it. 
They do not think of general effects so much as how 
certain circumstances afi'ect themselves, their relations, 
or friends. I neyer heard the opium habit spoken of in 
general terms, but if either a Malay or Chinese speaker 
referring to any one says, " he is an opium-smoker," it 
is not intended to be a compliment. 

The second part of this question I have answered in 
reply to No. 8. Malays undoubtedly consider it is more 
degrading to drink intoxicants than smoke opium. 
The Chinese who themselves habitually drink spirits 
and do not smoke opium very likely consider the latter 
u 82810. 



a bad hiil)it, but, as I have already said, they prefer to 
employ an opium-smoker rather than a man who, in his 
cups, is likely to give trouble. 

10. Yes. I kuow a celebrated Malay Raja who for 
over 20 years had been an opium-smoker, but three 
years ago he broke himself of his habit. Chinese find 
it more difficult, but say that many do break themselves 
of the habit with the holp of something which is given 
them at the hospital dispensaries. 

In the State prisons opium is forbidden, except to 
certain jiatients in the gaol hospital. This compels 
tot^l abstinence from opium, but most of those who 
have perforce abstained go back to the habit on their 
discharge from gaol. 

11. I put these questions to a very experienced non- 
smoking Chinese headman. His first answer was, " It 
cannot be done, it is impossible," and that he repeated 
over and ovei' again; but I pressed him, and said, 
" Never mind, suppose the supply is absolutely cut off, 
what then?" "Then," he said, "the Chinese will 
" follow the opium to wherever they can get it, and 
" you will certainly ruin this country, for all the 
" Chinese, both those who smoke and those who do not, 
" will leave it, for even the uon-smokers depend upon 
" the smokers to such an extent that they cannot carry 
" on business without them." 

To the Chinaman " business," i.e., the pursuit of 
money, is the whole duty of man. I speak, of course, of 
the Chinese emigrant, not of the literal y classes, who 
seem to prefer to stay in China. 

Aa to getting a supply of opium from elsewhere than 
India, my Chinese friend said they no doubt produced 
opium in China, but it was a very different article to 
the Indian preparation, and Chinese smokers accus- 
tomed to the other would certainly not have it. He 
said that what they liked about the Indian opium was its 
delicate aroma, which the Chinese opium did not possess. 

As to exchanging opium for alcohol, he seemed 
rather astonished at such a suggestion, and said that 
intoxicants aroused all the worst passions in men. If, 
however, such an exchange were desired, he said the 
opium-smokers would not have it, for many Chinese 
could not stand the burning sensation in their threats 
caused by swallowing spirits. 

At the idea of total abstention he smiled, and asked 
me what pleasure in life was to be provided in exchange 
for the thousands of labourers whose horizon is practi- 
cally bounded by the mine or the field on which they 
work, and whose house is a few boards with a protecting 
roof. 

I also consulted a Malay chief, himself an opium- 
smoker of 20 years' standing. As regards the Chinese, 
he expressed an opinion identical with that of my 
Chinese friend. As to himself and other Malay smokers, 
he said, "We must either have the opium or some 
medicine that will supply its place." 

I hardly think that either of these men realized that it 
was possible to seriously consider the absolute stoppage 
of the opium supply. 

My own view is that it is a practical impossibility to 
prevent opium-smokers obtaining opium, that neither 
Malays nor Chinese (especially the former) would ex- 
change opium for alcohol, but that if any form of mis- 
sionary enterprise could bring that about the effort 
could oiily be legardcd as a transcendental crime against 
millions of people to whom the miseries which follow 
the drunkard are as yet almost unknown. 

Even people who but rarely give way to the use of 
superlatives must, if they know the Bast with true 
knowledge, be appalled at the very idea of millions of 
Asiatics, with their tempers and in their climate, being 
urged to the consumption of spirits and other exciting 
intoxicants in anything like the same proportion that 
prevails in the West. 

It may be said that Eastern people, earning small 
wages could not afford to buy much spirit. That is 
true ; they could not buy much of the least harmful 
kinds of spirit, but once implant the taste for drink, 
ani means will be found to procure enough of the 
chei»j)est and most poisonous forms of alcohol to spread 
crime and misery throughout the land. 

As to total abstention from opium, smokers will not 
be made to abstain as long as the drug can be got. 
Even though capital punishment were inflicted for 
smoking opium, it would still be smoked. So much 
might be said and written on the desire of a section of 
human beings to impose their wills and opinions on other, 
and possibly larger, sections of similar beings, that it is 
better to leave this part of the subject. Only it is well 
to realise that the consumers of opium are a fairly 
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App. XXV, numerou.^ l)ody, and tbcy arc not. coiilinod to the natives 
of China. They can pi-obably be counted by iiiillious 
in India, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, 
and what is known as the Malay Archipelago, and it is 
cei'tnin that tlicy can no move understand why their 
consumption of opium should be interl'ered with than 
the consumption of intoxicants and tobacco, or bread 
and meat, by the European. To force them to put up 
with the interference would be a sullicieutly difficult 
task. 

12. Perak is not a colony, but a native state. About 
one-sixth of the revenue is raised from a duty on opium. 
If that revenue were extinguished by shutting out 
opium, the general opinion, with which I concur, is that 
no intelligent form of government could be maintained, 
for the Chinese would leave the State, and the mines 
and plantations would be closed. The state would 
relapse into jungle, with Malay hamlets by the rivers, 
but their inhabitants would only produce just sufficient 
for themselves, as thei-e would be no outside demand. 
The roads and railways would hardly be used, ad- 
ministrative machiuei y would scarcely be wanted, and 
the public buildings would fall to pieces. 

Not only would there be no opium revenue, but with- 
out Chinese there would be none from tin, or, indeed, 
from almost any other source, and under those circum- 
stances it would certainly be difficult to raise a revenue. 

If the (.'hinese were kept, and the opium revenue 
abandoned, thaD is, if the drug were admitted free of 
duty, and the population .nenerally asked to make good 
the loss, those who were not opium-smokers would say 
they did not see why tobacco, or tea, or rice, or salt, or 
letter- writing for instance, should be taxed in order 
that opium-smokera might indulge themselves more 
cheaply. The opium-smokers would probably prefer to 
pay a duty on the drug rather than be subject to more 
direct taxation, such as a poll-tax, which once was in 
force here. 

13. No. Pir>t, because they have from early years 
been taught to look upon it us a. most vicious and de- 
grading habit. In youth, when bad habits are, perhaps, 
most often aci|uiri;d, Europeans have no opportunity of 
trying this one. By the time they are brought in con- 
tact with opium-smokers they are probably tlii'mselvcs 
tobacco smokers, or moderate or immoderate consumers 
of some intoxicant, and do not want opium. Besides, 
it is an indulgence that has little attraction for a Euro- 
pean, and the vtry fact that Chinese and other Asiatics 
are given to it would set a European against it. To 
really enjoj- opium-smoking means to give to it many 
hours of the day or night, which Europeans prefer to 
employ in other ways. Most Europeans, one Tniglit 
almost say all. have other forms of pleasure open to 
them, o\cn under the most trying conditions of life ; 
but many Chinese have literally no distraction to occupy 
the hours of leisure between work and sleep, and often 
they ha\(' no money with which to go out and seek 
amusement, but by the r^hineso system their masters 
will give them 0]iium on account, and they are often 
glad to do so, because tiny believe it protects the men 
from malaria, bowel comphiints, and other ailments. 
I should add that one or two Europeans have told me 
they li ad tried opium -smoking to see what it was like, 
and got from it no sensation whatever. 

The above are only some of the i-easons why Euro- 
peans do not contract the habit of opium-smoking, and. 
why Asiatics are more liable to it. Others may be read 
between the lines, especially if it be borne in mind that 
the proportion of Malay smokers in their own country 
to Chinese smokers, when out of China, is probably not 
more than as one is to six or ten. I am assured ]jy 
Chinese that if .5(.) or 60 per cent, of Chinese labourers 
in the Malay Peninsula are 0])ium-smokers, 30 to lO per 
cent, of them were not smokers when they arrived from 
China, but have contracled the hal)it since tliey left 
their homes and came under the inflirence of specially 
monotonous conditions of "\\ ork in a trying climate. 

14, — I. I have already said how Cliinese labouriT^ 
come to use the di-ug. The force of example (for there 
are always some wlio smoke), the monotony of existence, 
and the want of sometliing in the shape of pleasurable 
.sensation, the facilities given by Chinese employers for 
indulgence in this form of excitement rather than any 
other, such as alcohol, its coni]iarative cheapness, its 
reputation as a prophylactic and leliover of pain. I 
have also said that well-to-do Chinese fal hers look with 
an indulgent eye on the contraction of this habit by 
their sons if they do not begin too young. Chinese 
women who live wi1h. or are marded to, opium-smokers, 
spmctimes adopt the liabit to Veep the men company. 



They also sometimes take to it mi tlic advice of people 
who tell them it will protect them from sickness and 
relieve them from pain. Chinese prostitutes are mostly 
smokers. 

Malay women become smokers under similar circum- 
stances. Malay men almost invariably begin when 
quite young, by smoking a few pipes with friends for 
" the fun of the thing,'' and to see what it is like, just 
as Western boys begin to smoke tobacco. 

II. Yes ; not, I think, usually, but very often. 

III. I do not know that I am entitled to say it is 
within m)- knowledge, but many experienced medical 
men have assured me that such is the case, and I 
believe it, especially as regards malaria and bowel 
complaints. 

IV. Yes, by all, Chinese, Malays, Indians, and 
Siamese. 

15. Some Chinese do, but they are the exceptions. 
Of M;ilays of the Peninsula, I think usually, yes; it is 
condemned by the Mohammadan religion, which they 
profess. 

16. Emphatically no. I have never heard of such an 
opinion being expressed by any Asiatic here. 

17. Only this, that 1 consider the Europeans who 
wish to put down the consumption of opium by Asiatics 
persistently exaggerate their case. The habit is not, 
in my opinion, so vicious or degrading as these people 
represent it to be, and it is a fact that by far the 
majority of Europeans who are entitled to speak on 
the subject from personal knowledge do not sympathise 
with those who are engaged on a crusade against the 
consumption of opium. 

The immoderate use of opium is distinctly hurtful, 
so is the immoderate use of wine or spirits, or the most 
excellent food. The most healthy forms of physical 
exercise, if indulged in to excess, will seriously injure 
the body, while mental exercise, even religious e>;cite- 
ment, may by immoderate indulgence injuriously atf'eot 
the mind, and possibly develop into mania. 

It should not be forgotten that, as I stated in the 
answer to (^luestion 4, in the ])reparation of the raw 
opium to make it into chandu for smoking, the drug is 
raised to a great heat some thi-ee or four times, so that 
when it is used by the smoker the hurtful properties of 
the active principle have been reduced by successive 
boilings, and what remains is burnt in the pipe with 
fire, and only the smoke is inhaled. 

The hospitals in this State are free, and they are 
largely patronised by the Chinese labouring classes, 
the majority of whom are opium smokers. I recently 
called by telegram for a return of the Chinese patients 
in all the State hospitals at noon on that day, and the 
result was that, with about 1,000 Chinese patients, 
just over 50 per cent, of tiie'm were opium-smokers. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that proportionately fewer 
opium-smokers than non-smokers are obliged to seek 
the hospital. 

Ill the last annual repeat of the Principal Civil 
.Medical Officer of the Straits Settlements, it is stated 
(page 5) that out of 119 cases of poisoning admitted to 
the colon) 's hospital during the year 1892, 96 were 
cases of poisoning by alcohol. At page 19 of the same 
report there is a " table showing the probable causes, 
" apparent or assigned, of the disorder, in the admis- 
" sions, discharges, and deaths of the year 1892," 
The cable gives intemperance in drink, 10 cases ; opium- 
smoking, three cases. 

Opium-smoking in moderation is not particularly 
reprehensible ; indeed, it has advantages, and seems 
suited to the circumstances of the Asiatics who are 
addicted to the habit. An immoderate opium-smoker 
is not likely to be a ufeeful member of society, and 
evcryrne musfdeplorc the .spectacle of a man who is 
so besotted with opium that he has no interest in life 
br.t the indulgence of his passion for the drug. It 
must, however, ne\cr be forgotten that even in these 
very exceptional cases the immoderate smoker, while 
injuring his own health, is not a danger to his family 
and society in the ivay that a drunkard is. It would 
bo hard to prepare a catalogue of crimes committed 
by men or women whose worst passions had been aroused 
by the immoderate use of opium. Nor Inive I heard 
that an ]mmoderat(? opium-smoker transmits any legacy 
of disease, mental or physical, to his descendants. 
The immoderate opium-smoker is his own enemy. 

How does the drunkard's record compare with this P 

I personally do not understand what good claim a 
section of humanity can establish to interfere with 
another section in the indulgence of a habit which at 
its worst cannot be shown to imperil the liberty, 
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ptoperty, or well-beiilg of citizens who prefer some 
other form of indulgence or to live lives of asceticism. 

When the interference comes from an alien race, 
dwelling 10,000 miles away, with hardly one sympathy 
in common with the people sought to be thus dragooned, 
the assumption of a right to say, " This you shall and 
that you shan't " seems hardly tolerable. 

If the majority of the English people determined 
that no more opium should be produced ia or exported 
from India, that would not, put nn end to the con- 
sumption rif opium by the Chinese, and it is hard to 
see how it could be enforced against natives of India. 
But granting that it could be done, and the object was 
simply one of self-sacritice and morality, the rest of the 
world would hardly appreciate either the excellence of 
the motive or the magnitude of the sacrifice, unless 
England first removed the drink beam from its own 
eye. 

18. I have already answered this question with 
reference to the native state of Perak, and that is a 
type of the other Malay States. Over 50 per cent, of 
the Chinese population are opium-smokers, and perhaps 
less than 10 per cent, of the Malays. The Malay rulers 
do not discourage the practice of opium-smoking. 
They do raise a revenue from the consumption of the 
drug. It is paid in the shape of an import duty on the 
raw opium, and amounts at present to 320 dollars a 
chest of 40 balls in the two largest states, Pcrak and 
Selangor. 

There is probably no native "general opinion," in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, regarding the 
drug. If a Malay is asked, he will say it is a bad habit 
for Malays, and contrary to the Mohammadan teaching. 
I have already given the Chinese view. 

I do not think the consumption of opium has any 
effect " on the people at large," if by that is mdant the 
feelings of non-smokers towards those who do smoke. 
I do not think the moral atmosphere is pei ceptibly 
tainted by the fact that n large number of the community 
are opium -smokers. Amongst people who indulge in 
any habit which gratifies the senses some are certain 
to indulge to excess. That is the case with a small 
per-oentage of opiam-smokers, and no one seeks to 
defend them. 

(Signed) ¥. A. Swettenham. 

The Residency, Perak, 

4th December 1893. 



Eleventh Witness.— Hr. W. C. Brown, J.P., the oldest 
established private medical practitioner, Penang. 

[N.B. — Only questions of a statistical and medical 
nature are answered.] 

1. Principally by Chinese, but the better class of 
Malays, that is, wealthier classes and native chiefs, 
are much addicted to the habit. Natives of India to a 
small extent. 

2. Of Chinese adult males, about one-half, probably 
slightly under than over, are consumers, Malays, 
probably 5 to 8 per cent. ; the proportion would be 
much higher, but they are not to any extent wage- 
earners, and cannot afford to purchase it. Its con- 
sumption among them is, therefore, limited almost 
entirely to m.en of independent means. Of rajahs and 
native chiefs 90 per cent, smoke opium. I should 
compute the proportion of opium-smokers m Tamil and 
natives of India at 1 per cent. ; in Straits-born men of 
mixed descent (principally Malays and Moslem natives 
of India), at 5 per cent. This latter class are fairly 
well ofi". 

ii. Chinese women smoke to some extent, 2 or 3 per 
cent, of respectable women, but probably 70 per cent, 
of the prostitutes smoke. No children of any race 
smoke opium. Women of other races than Chinese 
very rarely. 

3. Opium, as taken by 95 per cent, of its consumers, 
is taken in limited quantity, J to IJ chi per day. A 
chi is the tenth part of a tahil, a little over an ounce. 
It is taken in the form of a watery extract, not unlike 
ext. opii. of the Pharmacopoeia Britannica, prepared 
by the opium farm, and known as chandu. This is 
smoked in opium pipes. A chi of chandu weighs about 
60 to 52 grains apothecaries' weight. A coolie generally 
smokes half a chi a day. A chi costs about 26 cents of 
a dollar. 

In quantities up to 1 J chi daily, it in no way interferes 
with the power of doing work. It is generally taken 
in two smokes, one at 10 to 11 a.m., the other about 



7 p.m., by average smokers ; but sots will smoke eight 
or 10 times a day, and consume 6 or 8 chi or moi'c. 

Its cffeots in moderate quantities are : — Moral : Not 
deteriorating. It acts, to Bome extent, as an aphrodisiac, 
and is, therefore, much consumed in brothels. A_part 
from this, it is in no way aiitagonistic to the normal 
exercise of the moral faculties. Physical : It inci'eases 
the capacity for muscular exertion. There is no dimi- 
nution of muscular tissue or absorption of fat, as there 
is in consumers of large quantities. It acts by directly 
checking tissue waste, and the rapid metabolism that 
arises from hard muscular exertion. Coolies who use 
opium in moderate quantities are distinctly longer- 
winded and more capable of prolonged f'ntigue than 
others who do not. They do not, as a rule, go to sleep 
after smoking. When they stop work they lie down, 
and in resting smoke a little opium, and afterwards 
rest for half an hour to an hour. They usually smoke 
after eating, not before. It has no constipating effect 
after they become accustomed to its use. At first it 
has, and its use is accompanied by headache, and 
sometimes nausea. It does not increase the secretion 
of the skin. It increases the I'elief that is afforded to 
a tired system by rest after hard work. Coolies and 
others who use it in moderation, however, get accus- 
tomed to have it, whether they are at work or not, and 
there is very great discomfort and restlessness if they 
do not get their usual regular dose. 

The social effects of opium -smoking in moderation 
may be taken as nil. It is very different when taken 
in excess. 

The effects are the same in each race ; conditions are 
altered by the fact that amongst the Chinese the great 
bulk of the consumers are labourers, the reverse being 
the case with Malays. 

4. The only method of opium consumption that I 
know of in the Straits is smoking chandu. 

5. About 3 per cent, of Chinese opium-smokers 
become slaves to the habit; they smoke from 2 to 6 
chi a day, and sometimes more. If they smoke more 
than 4 chi a day they may be regarded as " sots " ; it 
becomes impossible for them to throw off' the habit, 
and a cure may be regarded as impossible. Cares 
(with smokers up to 3 chi) are practicable, easy, and 
frequent. Only a very small proportion of opium- 
smoking Chinese labourers become " sots," about 4 per 
cent. Of merchants and men of independent means, 
the proportion is much greater, about 10 per cent. 
According as the necessity of wage-earning and daily 
manual labour is felt, the proportion of smokers who 
become " sots " is smaller; and as circumstances are 
easier, and necessity for regular work less, it is greater. 
Seventy-five per cent, of Malay Rajas who smoke may 
be regarded as opium " sots." 

It is, therefore, quite incorrect to say that there is 
no such thing as moderation. I know of many cases 
(that i am quite sure of) where opium has been taken 
for years without hurt of any sort, and with benefit. 
From 50 to 60 per cent, of the coolies employed in 
manual labour come under this category. 

7. As far as labourers are concerned who take it in 
small quantities, it is, as 1 have said, distinctly bene- 
ficial. As to merchants, the circumstances are altered 
by the fact that thov do not so carefully limit their 
consumption, and the reverse is the case. 

8. Alcohol affects all Asiatics much more injuriously 
than opium. Tbey do not appear to have the same power 
of restraint in consumption that they have with opium. 
About 50 per cent, of the lower class of Tamils (who 
do not use opium, but consume Cannabis indica) are 
addicted to alcohol, in the form of coco-nut tree toddy 
and rice spirit. 

9. It is not condemned by any race as a habit. If 
not taken in moderation, or when such quantities are 
taken as to hinder a man carrying on his duties or 
business, the condemnation is universal by all races. 

They consider the alcohol habit more degrading. 

10. It entirely depends on the dose usually taken. 
{See above, question 5.) It depends on this much more 
than on the length of time the habit has been con- 
tracted. No doubt, when the consumption rises to 
about 3 chi a day, opium-smokers find it an expensive 
habit, and endeavour to stop it. If they really mean 
to try to stop it, it can be easily cured by gradually 
decreasing doses of morphia by mouth or hypodermi- 
oally. 

11. They would supply themselves with opium from 
elsewhere. No drug could take its place. They 
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certainly would not abstain altogether, and as certainly 
■would not take to alcohol. 

12. 

13. Europeans do not contract the opium hal)it to 
any extent. I believe the idea that in saioking opium 
they would bo putting themselves on a level with 
Asiatics, and confessing a partiality for similar tastes 
is repugnant to Europeans, and acts as a deterrent. 
In cases of isolation, where a European has to live 
more or less as a native, it is not uncommon to find the 
opium-smoking habit established. A European regards 
(erroneously) a Chinaman as a foul feeder, and he 
regards opium-smoking with aversion, simplj' because 
it confesses a similarity of tastes. 

14. There is sociability about opium- smoking, and 
young men of good position often take to it, with other 
forms of dissipation, purely for social reasons. To 
some extent this is trne with coolies also, but they 
believe strongly in its effects as helping to make work 
easier, and as a prophylactic against various diseases. 

It is an undoubted fact that mortality and sickness 
amongst opium-smoking coolies on unhealthy work, 
opening jungle, clearing land for plantations, &c., is 
much less than amongst non-smokera. This has been 
established by statistics again and again, and is well- 
known to the coolies themselves. It may be looked 
upon as a prophylactic against malaria. I should not 
like to say it is so against rheumatism as this is too 
unfrequent a disease here to allow reliable statistics to 
be deduced, but it is so regarded by coolies. It is also 
claimed for opium that it is prophylactic against the 
effects of chills, catarrh, diarrhcea, Ac, and I am 
inclined to accept this theory. I have, as far as 
diarrha?a is concerned, very strong proofs of its 
eflBcany in preventing seizures. 

All Asiatic races make these claims on its behalf. 
Indeed, they urge its efficacy for most diseases. 

16. No. 
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20th December 1893. 



W. 0. Brown, M.D. 



Twelfth Witness. —Iflv. W. H. Trrncher, O.M.G , 
British Resident, Selangor ; formerly Governor of 
British North Borneo ; '23 years' service in Borneo 
and the Malay Peninsula. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by Chinese in 
Selangor, and by a very few IVfalays and Indians. 

2. As a conjecture only, I should say that 25 per 
cent, of Chinese adult males here are consumers. Very 
few Malays and Indiana are consumers. 

I know of no Malay women in this state who use 
opium. I have known cases in Borneo of women of 
Malay race acquiring the habit from Chinese men 
with whom they lived. 

It is exceptional to meet a Chineao woman who 
consumes opium, perhaps J per cent, may do so. 

Children do not consume 0|)ium. 

3. Amongst the Chinese, the not immoderate use of 
opium appears to liavc no observably bad etfects, 
moral, physical, or social, with, perhaps, the exurptinn 
that opium consumers arc said to bu not so desirous or 
not so capable of becoming fathers. Chinese labourers 
in mines and on railway works are the best and 
strongest labourers we have, and a lai-ge number of 
them consume opium. 

I know, however, of European omplo3'o:-B of Chinese 
labour who give the prercsrenoo to those who do not 
use opium, and I am of opinion that the same liolds 
good as regards some Chinese employers. 

It appears to be undoubted that the nse of opium is 
beneficial to those who are exposed to malarial in- 
fluences, as is the case with our Cliitiese iin miuei-H. 

I have known the keenest Chinese traders and the 
strongest labourers to be large (■onsum(n-s of opium. 

If a Chinaman meets with misfortune or reverses, and 
takes to the excessive use of opium to solace himself, 
the consequences are disastrous, and he may become 
an " opium-sot " in tlie same way that a European may 
become an "alcohol sot." 

I consider that the use of opium is more likely to 
afl'ect Malays injuriously than Chinese, who are a, Tiioie 



robust race and live better. As a rule, it is only good- 
for-nothing Malays who take to opium. I know, how 
ever, Malays of rank who consume opium to a con- 
siderable extent, and who retain their mental faculties 
undiminished. 

4 OpiTim is chiefly smoked in Selangor, but the 
poorer ('hinese eat opium dross, that is to say, the 
residue of opium that has been smoked and has been 
reprepared for consumption. 

It is said that it is more diflBcult to abandon the 
habit of eating than of smoking opium. 

5. A majority of opium consumers in this state are 
moderate consumers. (See reply to Question 3.) 

6. It is quite incorrect to say that there cannot be 
such a thing as moderation in the consumption of 
opium. 

In Borneo and in the Malay Peninsula I hav« known 
many Chinese merchants and traders who had taken 
their opium for years, without, so far as I could 
perceive, harm to themselves. With the time at my 
disposal just now, I am not able to give descriptions in 
detail . 

7. I should saj- 25 per cent, of the Chinese of all 
professions and trades, including labourers and arti- 
sans, consume opium. If the consumers are naturally 
energetic, hardworking men, their efficiency is not 
diminished. In the case of miners and others exposed 
to malarial inflneneos the working efiiciency of the 
consnmtn- is probably increased. 

8. The Chinoee are very abstemious in the use of 
alcohol, and the Malays are abstainers by their religion. 
I cannot make the required comparison. 

9. Chinese who do not smoke opium sometimes refer 
disparagingly to those of their countrymen who are 
consumers. 

With Malays it is considered a degrading habit as 
regards ttieir own countrymen, but it must be remem- 
bered that there are Rajas and Sultans who consume 
the drug and are looked up to by their subjects. 

I consider that the opium habit and the alcohol habit 
would bo compared on the same footing. If carried to 
excess, both would be equally condemned. 

10. I believe consumers do break themselves of the 
habit, and that the longer the habit has continued the 
more difficult it naturally is to break it ofi'. 

Immoderate consumers probably experience the same 
difficulty in aliandoning the habit that an immoderate 
alcohol user is said to experience in abandoning the 
alcohol habit. 

11. Were the supply of Indian opium cut off, I should 
say that consumers in the Straits would endeavour to 
procure opium elsewhere. They would not become 
total abstainers. 

12. The total revenue for the ensuing j'ear, 1894, is 
estimated at :S'i,733,4t)5, of which it is estimated that 
5383,400 will be derived from opium. 

So long as the tin mines hold out, Selangor could 
manage without opium revenue, but expenditure on 
such irscful works as roads a-nd railways it would be 
necessary to curtail. So long as the importation of 
opium is not universally prohibited the people would 
consider the relinijuishment of the revenue therefrom a 
silly and incomprehensible eoiirse of action. 

13. I have not met any European who has coutracted 
llie opium habit in the East. The reason is that it is not 
a custom ;)raetised in European countries, and Euro- 
peans come to the East with their habits more or less 
formed. 

In China, opium, I understand, is consumed. The 
European takes alcohol, to whieh lu' has been accus- 
tomed in lijui-np", llio Chinese opium. 

14. Eew of the newly-imjiortod poor (Ui in esc labourers 
are opinnt consumers on arrival. They contract the 
habit a-; they obtain good wages and as they see others 
of their t-iass and nationality indulging in it, and find 
that, exposed as they are to malarious influences, the 
nse of opium is beneficial. I cannot say of my own 
knowlei-ige that opium is a]ii'ophylaetic against fever or 
rheumatism or malaria, but I consider that it allays 
pain in rheunaO,is\n and it is certainly a partial 
prophylactic against malaria. Chinese miners believe 
it to bo such a prophylactic. 

1.^. I'robably a considerable number of the better 
class consumers of opium amon,i;.~t the (.'hinese would 
be liiad to flee themselves of the opium habit 
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16_. In Selangor there is not a vestige of a feeling of 
hostility against England for allowing opium to be 
exported from India. 

17. No, bat I should wish to point out that I havo 
replied to these queries without making any special 
inquiries in the matter (not having been requested to 
do so), but have relied on my general impressions,- 
gained after a residence of over 20 years in the 
East. 

18. Answered in the replies to the above queries, so 
far as regards the State of Selangor. 

W. H. Tbeacheh, 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, British Resident, Selangor. 
28th December 1893. 



Thirteenth Witness. — Mr. Alexander Gentle, President 
of the Municipal Commission, Singapore ; formerly 
a merchant ; 29 years resident in the Straits 
Settlements. 

1. Opium is commonly smoked by the Chinese in 
this colony, especially by the lower classes, artisans, 
and cooli<.'s. There are, however, many exceptions. 
Most of the trading classes use it very moderately, and 
many of the Straits-born Chinese do not use it at all. 
Its use is rare among Malays, and involves loss of 
character and good name among all Islams. Among 
other Asiatic races its use is exceptional. 

2. I conjecture that about 50 per cent, of our adult 
male Chinese of the coolie and and working classes 
smoke opium more or less, and perhaps about 25 per 
cent, of the trading and wealthier classess. Among 
respectable women it is much less common, and I think 
unknown among children. 

3. Chinese have told me that opium when first 
indulged in acts as a stimulant ; the smoker gains 
weight and becomes fat. In course of time the stimu- 
lating effect wears off, and the sedative alone remains. 
I cannot generalize as to the effects of its moderate 
use ; nor could I tell by looking at him whether a 
Chinese used opium or not, unless he used it to great 
excess, and had done so for years. I have known many 
Chinese who have smoked moderately for 20 j-ears, and 
during all that time have been punctual in the 
discharge of their duties. The same coald hardly be 
said of Malays, who have less self-command, but the 
Malays who use opium are generally men of bad 
character, and no general inference can be drawn from 
their habits. 

■\>. Smoking is the usual form of consumption among 
Chinese. I have heard that Indians and other Asiatics 
take it in other forms. 

5. My experience is that the vast majority of smokers 
continue moderate consumers all their lives. Two 
causes contribute to this — first, the drug is an expensive 
luxury ; a moderate consumer must spend 10 to 15 
cents of a dollar a day, that is ii& to I4J a month — a 
large proportion of a labourer's earnings, which seldom 
exceed §9 a month and are often not more than %S ; 
secondly, the Chinaman knows perfectly well that 
opium dissipation means to him poverty, privation, and 
sickness. The worst cases of abandonment to the drug 
I have known, outside the criminal classes, are where 
a man having made a small competence or having sons 
to work for him, retires to idleness and self-indulgence. 

6. Those who doubt that a moderate use of opium is 
possible should correct their impressions by observing 
the boatmen, wharf and warehouse coolies, market 
gardeners and planters of Singapore. With rare 
exceptions these men use opium, it is their only solace 
after a hard day's work ; but (if they have escaped 
syphilis) their physique is invariably good, and their 
industry, frugality, and contentment are remarkable. 

7. {Bee the reply to Question No. 2.) The use of 
opium tends to sedentary habits, and excess, no doubt, 
impairs energy, activity, and enterprise. 

8. Opium is the less hui-tful of the two, both to the 
state and the individiial. 

9. No Chinese willingly admits the habitual use of 
opium. He is ready enough to allow that bis friends 
and countrymen indulge. A Chinese would be more 
ashamed of being called a drunkard than an opium- 
smoker ; he loses in public esteem by the former more 
than by the latter. 



10. Yes. Many fight against it, and I believe 
successfully. 

11. The effect would be much the same as it a gang 
of British navvies or coal heavers had the public- 
houses suddenly closed to them, and they could get 
neither beer nor spirits. They would first sulk, then 
knock off" work, then riot and loot the shops. If over- 
powered by force, they would betake themselves to the 
neighbouring countries, where they could gratify their 
tastes, and the word would be passed on to every port 
in China to avoid Singapore as no longer the land of 
freedom and good wages. 

12. The estimated revenue of the colony for 1894 is 
$3,818,170, towards which opium and spirits (which are 
farmed together) contribute |2, 364,000. 

It is, impossible to conceive of the opium revenue as 
extinguished by a stroke of the pen. If, in the course 
of generations, men voluntarily cease to use or abuse 
the drug, such a social revolution will bring with it 
new fiscal conditions and opportunities and in the long 
run the state might not be the loser. 

13. Europeans almost never; their active habits 
demand stronger excitements. The Asiatic does not 
look on physical exercise as a relaxation ; the comfort 
and insouciance produced by opium are more to his 
taste. 

14. Imitation and a desire to share in what comforts 
others are no doubt incentives. Many of the Chinese 
live among such physical discomforts that anything 
that deadens them to external influences may be 
welcome. Some Chinese employers are not averse to 
paying their coolies partly in opium, on the "truck" 
system, and probably make a profit thereby. Others 
refuse to employ coolies or workmen who smoke opium ; 
this is the strongest fact 1 know against the habit. 
Men who are sick or in pains do use opium as a solace ; 
it is also resorted to in order to stave off hunger and 
fatigue by those who have to make extra demands on 
their strength and endurance. I cannot say if it will 
ward off fever and rheumatism or malaria from the 
healthy, but I believe that men suffering from these 
complaints will be rendered indifferent to them for the 
time being by opium. 

15. Those who go to excess sometimes ask for medicine 
to allay the craving. 

16. No. 

17. The most striking feature in the situation is 
this : It is not to the Malay or the Indian, who has 
comparatively no vices, but to the opium-smoking 
Chinese that we owe almost the whole material pros- 
perity of this colony. It is he who fells the jungle and 
tills the soil and extracts the metals and pushes his 
way into solitary places, where others would starve. 
He is the most patient fisherman and gardener, the 
hardiest sailor, and the most enterprising trader. This 
may be in spite of, not because of, his opium. Tet I 
doubt if without that ready and unfailing comforter he 
would endure the privations he does. 

18. The above remarks apply to the "native states," 
whether " protected " or solely under Malay rule. I 
do not think the rulers actually discourage the use of 
opium, nor do I see how they could if they would. 
The revenue is generally " farmed." 

(Signed) Alex. G-entlb. 
Singapore, 
30th December 1893. 
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Fourteenth Witness. — Mr. W. G. Shellabear, late 
E.B , missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America ; six years resident in the Straits Settlements. 

Preliminary Bemarks. 

I am a missionary of the Methodist Ejiiscopal Church 
of America. My work is among the Malays and, to 
some extent, among the Malay-speaking Chinese. I 
am not acquainted with the Chinese language, but 
through the medium of Malay I am able to converse 
with a considerable proportion of the Chinese population. 

I first came to Singapore seven years ago, and for 
the first three years of my residence in Singapore I was 
serving as lieutenant and local captain in the Royal 
Engineers. During that period iny work lay entirely 
among Malays, the company of which I was in command 
consisting of 54 men of that nationality. I had a Malay 
servant, and I hardly ever spoke to a Chinaman. 

X 3 
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App. XXV. While I was in the army I had no particular interest 

in the opium trafEo, and, like the great majority of 
residents in Singapore, I took no trouble to inform 
m.yself on the subject, and was never inside an opium 
shop but once, and then could not make myself under- 
stood, as the men there did not understand Malay. 

In the year 1890, after a period at home, I returned 
to Singapore as a missionary, and it was then for the 
first time that I began to come across the opium 
question. I first heard about opium chiefly from the 
Chinamen employed in our mission press and in con- 
versation with other missionaries with respect t o definite 
oases wliicli had come under tlieir observation. 

I soon found that, in consequence of the violent 
attacks made upon missionaries in the local papers on 
account of their opposition to the opium traffic, it 
would be necessary for me to make a personal study of 
the question in order that I might be able to take my 
stand upon my own personal knowledge. Since then 
1 have made every endeavour to acquaint myself with 
the facts of the c;i.se, have conversed with many (Jhina- 
men on the subject, and have visited a large number of 
opium shops, accompanied by a qualified inteipreter. 

In my replies to the questions asked by the Opium 
Commission, I have endeavoured to confine myself to 
the facts as I know them from personal observation, 
and I have sought to avoid hearsay evidence. 

Answers. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed (smoked) by Chinese 
in this colony ; a small proportion of the Indian 
population consume opium, and a very small proportion 
of Malays. 

2. I should conjecture that about 12 per cent, of the 
Chinese adults smoke the pure opium. In addition to 
to this number, there are very many who cannot afford 
to buy the pure opium, and therefore smoke the highly 
injurious opium-dross. 

A large number of Chinese women smoke opium in 
their homes ; women do not smoke in the opium .shops, 
they are there sometimes for the purpose of exciting 
the sexual passions of the men who are smoking. (Jpium 
is smoked in the brothels, but not by the women ; its 
use ill the brothels is for the purpose of exciting the 
sexual passions. 

I have seen childi-cn in opium shops suffering from 
the effects of the fumes, but I never saw a child smoke. 
Young men when they attain the age of puberty 
frequently begin to smoke for the purpose mentioned 
above. 

3. The chief outward sign of the physical effects of 
opium with which I am acquainted from my personal 
observation is a flabbiness of the muscles and a paleness 
of the skin ; I have noticed these characteristics in 
opium shops, and have had my observation in this 
respect corroborated by natives. These effects are 
noticeable after a few months of smoking, and the 
majority of the men found smoking in any of the 
opium shops will be found to be in this condition, for 
on inquiry it will generally be found that most of the 
smokers iir Singapore have not been smoking very 
long. This is perhaps to be ncoounted for Ijy the rapid 
immigration. 

Men who have been smoking for a long period, if 
they have been too poor to buy nomishing food, become 
terribly eraaci;itcd ; many such cases may be seen in 
the opium shops and walking about the streets of 
Singapore. 

Lassitude is another effect of opium-smoking. 1 
have found that when men are habitually drowsy and 
unfit for their work the natives at once suspect them of 
smoking opium. The Chinese are ashamed of the 
opium habit, and many of tliom try to conceal the fact 
that they are smokers. 

When going long rides inrikishas I am always carcfid 
to avoid men A\ho have the appearance of being opium- 
smokers, because after the first mile or two they are 
very slow runners, and seem to have no strength to 
pull the rikisha. Sometimes these men will confess to 
being smokers, but not always, as they are ashamed of 
the habit. When I have asked those rikisha pullers 
who are in the best training and are the fastest runners 
whether they smoke opium, I have invariably received 
an indignant denial. 

The moral and social effects of opium on those who 
consume it may host bo inferred from tlio suspicion 
with which the Chinese universally regard the opium- 
smoker. To such an extent is this the case that any 
employe ol' the opium farm in Singapore who is known 
to smoke opium is at once dismissed. 



4. I have no knowledge of any method of consuming 
opium other than smoking. 

•'>. The universal testimony of the Chinese is that 
those who once take to the habitual use of opium are 
unable, except in very rare cases, to leave it off'. 

As stated above, I have been struck with the fact 
that a very large proportion of the smokers in Singapore 
state that they have not been addicted to the habit very 
long ; such men smoke from 20 to 30 cents worth of 
opium a day, and as they earn as coolies on the average 
40 cents a day, their consumption cau_ hardly be con- 
sidered moderate from a financial point of view. I 
should think there is not the shadow of a doubt that 
such men must eventually become " opium-sots," if 
they are not so already. 

6. When opium is taken to excite the sexual passions, 
as it most frequently is, the object is to produce a kind 
of intoxication which, as I understand the word, is 
inconsistent with moderation ; for if a man drinks 
whisky in order to get drunk, he cannot be considered 
ii moderate drinker. 

When opium is smoked as an antidote for pain, the 
object with which it is smoked is different, but the 
result is the same ; hence I cannot understand the 
appropriateness of the word " moderation " when 
applied to the smoking of opium. 

At the same time it is, no doubt, true that in some 
cases men have continued to smoke opium for a number 
of years in comparatively small quantities, and when 
they have been al^le at the same time to supply 
themselves with a sufEoicncy of nourishing food, the 
physical effects have been produced more gradually 
than in the typical case. 

Cases of this kind occur among the wealthy and 
influential class of Chinese, and I do not feel at liberty 
to insult any Chinese family by mentioning names. 
Brit I have in mind a well-known Chinese resident of 
Singapore, wliose ofiioe I have frequently visited. As 
often as not I have found him lying on his couch and 
smoking, and in such a case it was impossible to get 
anything out of him. His customers, no doubt, had 
the same experience as I had, and the natural result 
was that his business went to the dogs. He was a very 
rich man, and no doubt had plenty to eat, which would 
account for the fatness of his body, as the opium would 
account for its flabbiness. To the casual observer there 
was no apparent ill effect from his smoking, but as a 
matter of fact he was little else than a useless lump of 
fat, incapable of attending to his business or anything 
else, and hardlj- ever leaving the house. A few weeks 
ago a young Chinaman was speaking to me about this 
same man, and without any suggestion on my part 
attributed the failure of his business to opium. 

7. The consumption of opium is not to mv knowledge 
peculiar to any particular class of the Chinese. Most 
of the opium-smi)l<crs here are coolies simply because 
coolies form the majority of the population. 

The effect of opium on the efiiciency of labourers and 
mciehants has Ijcen described above. But I might add 
that I once employed an opium-smoking carpenter for 
some i\eeks in our mission press ; I should not have 
kept him so long but that I had taken some trouble to 
instruct him in the particular class of work that I was 
having done, and I Imve taken very good care to avoid 
opium-smokers since then. The objection to this man 
was that he was hai'dly ever fit for work, and never did 
a real day's Vi'ork all the time he was with me; and 
also he ^^•as frequently sneaking off to have a smoke. 

8. I canniit speak of the effect of the abuse of alcohol 
upon the Chinese, because I have never come across 
any cases of the kind. 

9. As regards the Malays, it is well known that both 
opiuur and alcohol are prohibited by their religion; 
but whereas the use of alcohol among them is not very 
uncommon, and is not looked upon as a scandal, the 
opium habit is very uncommon among them, and is 
looked upon as most degrading. 

In the native mind the use of opium appears always 
to be connected wili debauchery, hence they are 
ashamed of it, for the Chinese have quite as much 
sense of sin as Europeans when the subject is treated 
in a serious manner. But when a European whose life 
the Chinaman knows is not spotless treats the subject 
of opium-smoking with levity, it is not surprising that 
the debauched Chinaman tells the not-too-partioular 
European that opium is " banyak bagus," a splendid 
thing; so it is truly, a splendid thing for lust. Anyone 
who has had a very little experience of natives is aware 
that their first inclination is not to answer according to 
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their convictions, but to give tho ans'wer which ho 
thinks will best please the European. 

10. Answered above under (5). 

n. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut oif, 
the Chinese would undoubtedly supply themselves with 
the drug from elsewhere, if it were not prohibited. 

The experience of the gaols shows that the sudden 
cutting off of the supply of opium from, individuals 
produces only temporaiy pain and inconvenience. 

I have been supplied with the details of several cases 
of men in Singapore who have been cured of the opium 
habit, but I never heard of any tendency on the part of 
these men to take to alcohol when the opium was kept 
away from them. 

12. Over 50 per cent, of the revenue of the Straits 
Settlements is derived from opium. If this source of 
revenue were abolished, the deficit could undoubtedly 
be made up, the wealth of Singapore being very great. 

The wealthy people would strongly object to the 
abolition of the opium revenue, because they feel that 
it will very largely fall upon them to make up the 
deficit. The wealthy Chinese bewail the demoralisation 
of their fellow countrymen, and in many cases of their 
kinsmen ; but in spite of this some of them will uphold 
the opium revenue rather than submit to taxation. 

13. I have heard of Europeans being seen smoking 
in opium dens in. Victoria Street, but I have never 
seen one. 

14. The testimony of the natives is that lust is the 
chief inducement to the use of opium. Opium-smokers 
find that the drug allays pain, and for that reason they 
frequently recommend its use to others. 

I never heard a native suggest opium as a remedy 
for fever, but they thoroughly understand the value of 
quinine for that purpose. 

15. I have asked a number of smokers, both in Malay 
and by interpretation, whether they desired to get free 
of the opium habit, and I have never yet received an 
answer in the negative. 

16. I have hoard Malays complain more than once of 
the extension of the opium habit among their race by 
the agency of the opium farm . 

I rememboi' especially the words of Munshi Ismail, 
formerly interpreter at the Supreme Court, who is now 
dead. He spoke very bitterly of the ts ay in which the 
farmer sent opium up the rivers, giving it away to the 
Malays, knowing that if they acquired the habit he 
would have a sale for his opium on a second occasion. 

17. I have no further remarks to offer. 

18. I have no pergonal knowledge of the native 
states. 

W. G-. Shell ABE AK. 



Fifteenth Witness. — Mr. H. Eiccard, Superintendent 
of Police, Penang ; 12 years resident in the Straits 
Settlements. 

1. Opium is consumed by Chinese, Malays, Indians, 
and Armenians. 

2. I would say from 15 to 20 per cent, of Chinese, 
1 per cent. Malays, and 1 to 2 per cent. Indians. 
Women consume opium, but those who do so are 
mostly Macao Chinese women, Siamese and Malay 
women. 

3. Opium consumers of the poorer class soon become 
physically unfit for labour, owing to not having means 
to support themselves with proper food, as they will 
spend their money on opium, although they have 
nothing left to get food with. Opium-smoking appears 
to have the same effect on the different races, with the 
exception of the well-to-do Chinese, a great many of 
whom have smoked opium for years, and it does not 
seem to affect them much. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium, except the Sikhs, 
who eat it. 

5. The majority of opium-consumers become slaves 
to the drug, but a considerable proportion of the 
consumers are moderate consumers. 

6. There is such a, thing as " moderation " in the 
consumption of opium. I know several cases where 
consumers have taken opium for years, and it does not 
appear to have harmed them in any way. Li Ah Yeang, 
a goldsmith in Bishop Street, is one who has smoked 



opium for years, and it does not seem to have affected 
him. There are several others whom I know. 

7. A large majority of the Chinese artizans and 
labourers consume opium, but a smaller number of the 
merchants do So. With regard to artizans and 
merchants, it does not seem to affect them as to the 
efficiency in their calling, but to labourers it does. 

8. Very few of the Asiatics are consumers of alcohol 
to any extent. 

9. Consuming opium is not considered as degrading 
by the Chinese, Malays, or Asiatic races. They con- 
sider the use of alcohol far more degrading. 

10. A number of consumers of opium have been 
trying lately to break themselves off from the use of 
opium by having morphia injected into their arms. 

11. In my opinion, consumers would try and procure 
it from elsewhere. I am certain they would not abstain 
from the use of it if it were possible to get it. 

12. No. Opium-smokers very often commence the 
use of it from being in company with friends who con- 
sume the drug. 

I have known instances where consumers have been 
led to the use of it from sickness, but more often from 
custom or being led to it by others. 

15. Lately, a number of Chinese have been trying to 
break off the use of opiam by having morphia injected 
into their arms, and they think that in a short time 
they can break this off, and it seems to have the same 
effect as smoking, and is less expensive. 

16 and 17. No. 

H. RiCCAKD. 
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Sixteenth Witness. — Mr. August Hiittenbach, Mer- 
chant, Partner Messrs. Hiittenbach, Liebert & Co., 
Messi-s. Hiittenbach Brothers, Agent, British India 
Steam Navigation Company, 20 years resident in the 
Straits Settlements. 

I am a merchant, ,and my profession has not led me 
to acquire so close a knowledge of all the points which 
go to make up the 18 questions, as would make my 
evidence desers^e special weight. I will, therefore, 
only reply to those questions upon which I believe my 
experience justifies me in forming an opinion. 

5. The great majority of opium smokers do not 
become " opium-sots," but only an infinitesimally small 
proportion, if any. I have found the majority to be 
moderate consumers. 

6. That there is such a thing as moderation in the 
consumption of opium I consider to be beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

I know many cases of consumers who have taken 
their opium for years without harm to themselves. 

A good local case is at the moment consul here for 
one of the empires of the East. 

8. The use or abuse of opium by Asiatics — as regards 
its physical and moral effect — is to be highly preferred, 
according to my opinion, to the use or abuse of alcohol. 

If it could be supposed that I personallj' had only 
the choice left between becoming cither aflBicted to the 
vice of opium or alcohol in it worst or any form, I 
would assuredly prefer and unhesitatingly choose the 
former. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut off, 
consumers would, I believe, certainly supply themselves 
from elsewhere, just as tobacco smokers in England 
would supply themselves from elsewhere if supplies of 
tobacco from any given country were cut off'. If the 
supply were cut off from all ports, i.e., if the import of 
opium were to be prohibited, I think it would lead to 
serious disturbances, falling off of immigration, and — 
in the Straits — general retrogression. 

12. The colony, I think, could, were the opium 
revenue extinguished, raise the needful revenue other- 
wise. Of the people who make up the population of 
this colony, very feiv would ever know and still less 
understand loss of opium revenue and the obligation to 
make up the deficit. ■' 

Of those who do, I venture to opine that the majority 
would believe the Government to bo frivolously creating 
disturbance and inconvenience without benefit to any 
section of the community. 

16. The Asiatic races in this colony are not aware 
that Engls,nd can allow or disallow the export of opium 
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App. XXV. from India, and there can thus be no feeling of hostility 
— on Mat score. 

Were it, however, to be forbidden and become under- 
stood that England is responsible for prohibition, the 
probabilities are that such a feeling of hostility -would 
then arise. In fact it may be ooneidered certain. 

Ho-vT such hostility would manifest itself is difficult 
to forecast, but with an article in such constant use as 
opium, it would probably lead to riot and bloodshed. _ 

18. If taxing the use of opium means discouraging 
the use of opium, the ruler's of the native states do 
discourage it, although they raise revenue from it. 

The public or general opinion of the native states, 
as far as lach an opinion can be said to exist, I would 
take to be, that the drug and its use is doing no real 
harm, satisfies the appetite of the users and the cravings 
for a tickling of the palate to many who but for the 
drug would probably go in, to excess, for the satisfying 
of other and more lowering and enervating cravings. 

I take it, for instance, that but for opium the deplor- 
able ravages caused by the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Ordinance, the injustice of which is a source 
of serious and bitter feeling against the Government, 
among the community would be still greater. 

A.. Hi'lTEXBACH. 

Penang. 5th January, 1894. 



Seventeenth Witness. — The Bev. A. Lament, Mis- 
sionary, Presbyterian Church ; :U years resident in the 
Colony of China. 

1. Tes, by Chinese. I do not consider myself 
competent to speak of any other section of the Asiatic 
races. 

2. Thirty per cent, of adult males from among the 
Chinese. The question of women consuming opium is 
inseparably bound up with the social evil. Women of 
the prostitute class are trained in the brothels to 
prepare the opium pipes for men. A proportion of 
these women (what proportion it is difficult to say) 
eventually become opium consumers. Of the entire 
Chinese i'emale population here in Singapore (among 
the Chinese there are five or six men for every one 
woman in the Colony), there are two important sub- 
divisi(uiB — (1.) the Straits-born Chinese female popula- 
tion ; these represent the pennanent Chinese family 
life, and opium consumption is rare among them ; but 
it is otherwise with (2.j, the prostitute class, which is 
about as great numerically as the former mentioned 
class. 

Children do not consume opium. The children of 
opium consumers in infancy suffer irritation, and the 
parent occasionally makes the child inhale whiffs of 
the opium pipe. Beyond the stage of infancy the child 
seems to be free from hereditary incubus in the matter 
of opium smoking. 

3. The effects of opium are degrading in all three 
senses specified in this question. Morally and socially 
opium degrades the Chinese as well as any other race. 
Physically this is not so. The Chinese as a muscular 
people have greater powers of physical endurance, and 
the opium habit in destroying a Chinaman's physique 
accomplishes a result which is all the gieatcr in pro- 
portion to the amount of extra physical endurance 
which it has had to overcome. 

4. Chinamen who have money to spend smoke opium 
and continue to smoke it. The coolie classes eat 0]iium 
dross, which is opium in its cheapest and deadliest 
form. The effect of eating opium dross — the almost 
inevitable end of the inpecunious coolie who has pre- 
viously learned to smoke opium — is rapidly disastrous. 
The monied Chinaman who consumes opium — (1.) 
smoking the drug in its least harmful form, and (2.) 
having nutritious food at his command — can remain an 
opium smoker for a very long time without evident 
prejvidice to his bodily health. 

6. The best answer to this question is that opium 
smoking — the normal use of opium — is a growth, 
which is relatively rapid or gradual according to the 
character, temperament and cironmstancei of the 
individual consumer. Beyond a preliminary stage, at 
which stage the habit may bo voluntarily relinquished, 
this growth is an inexorably real one. Beyond this 
preliminary stage, a man is a slave to the opium habit 
in the sense in which any man is a slave, say, to a 
tumour which grows in his body. As the result of the 



preliminary stage, a craving for the drug has been 
created, and only by external force (such as a man being 
put into prison) can the consumer be weaned from the 
habit which keeps growing and increasing as it grows. 
Any distinction that there may be between the physical 
and psychical world ceases to be in the career of the 
opium smoker. An opium smoker would rather starve 
than do without his opium. 

I do not think that the phrase " opium sot " is a 
happy one as applied to a fully developed opium 
smoker; "sot" implies the maximum of animalism, 
and this is much more applicable to a confirmed 
drunkard. The opium "wreck" is rather a species of 
disembodied spirit beyond the range of possibilities, 
either for morality or immorality, except in so far as 
his own life is an utterly wasted one. 

As a student of a man's life not merely viewed as 
that life is at isolated points of Limo but viewed as a 
whole, i.e., as a connected series of successive intervals 
of time, I believe that the average opium consumer 
becomes at a comparatively early stage in his career a 
slave to the drug. 

6. " Yes '' and " No " are both correct as answers to this 
question. " Opium in moderation " is true in the sense 
of its being the quantum necessary to satisfy the crav- 
ing, which increases in intensity on the individual 
subject, and more or less rapidly demands an increase 
in the dose of opium consumed. 

The phrase "moderation" is most misleading; 
" moderation " is true in the sense that it is eo-extensive 
with the full measure of the consumer's capacity. 

Beyond the playing a preliminary stage as I have 
indicated, opium is indulged in mainly for purposes of 
intoxication. "Opium in moderation'' is, therefore, as 
regards the full grown opium smoker, a contradiction 
ill terms. 

Among my personal friends I have many opium 
smokers who have taken opium for years. He would 
be a bold man who would assert that these have " taken 
" opium without harm to themselves," such an asser- 
tion in the case of any one of these smokers could only 
emanate from a most superficial acquaintance with his 
life and circumstances. 

7. Opium consumption, as I have indicated, is 
prevalent among the coolie classes. The rikisha coolie 
in the midst of his toilsome life takes refuge in opium. 
Opium dross eating is particularly prevalent among 
rikisha coolies. 

The subject matter of this answer encroaches on a 
great economical question. That an opium dross eater 
becomes unable to pull or push his rikisha is what 
ordinarily happens. The only difficulty involved here 
is the (onsideration (presumable) that, to some extent, 
the opium habit may be the consequence, not the 
cause, of physical infirmity, created really by other 
causes. But as regards the Chinese labourer subject to 
iiii employer, e.g., in a workshop or factory, the subject 
is more complex. There is, e.g., an important sense in 
whiih the opium smoker is more valuable, in some 
cases, to his employer than the non-smoker. The non- 
smoker, thrifty and able to save money, soon goes back 
to the boson of his family in China. To the extent to 
which the Chinese immigrant realises his own expecta- 
tions as a progressing being, discontented on that 
account with his lot or constantly seeking to better it, 
111 that extent is he deemed unsatisfactory by the 
employer of labour to whom a change of labourers is 
unwelcome on account of extra expense incurred in 
procuring men to takes their place. The opium 
smoker paying for his luxury cannot save money, and 
is, therefore, more acceptable to his employer, to whom 
absolute dependence on the part of servants is most 
desirable. This economical consideration has, I believe, 
!' vital bearing on the true answer to this question. 

8. The customs of the Chinese, besides the quality of 
Chinese intoxicants, prevent drunkenness from being a 
national vice among the Chinese. Drunkenness, how- 
ever, is growing among the Straits Chinese, who are, 
on account of their circumstances, the cliildren of two 
distinct civisiiations. Nor is such a growth of drunken- 
ness diminishing the appetite for opium as amongst the 
Straits-born Chinese. The opium vice is less palpable 
assuredly, yet it is more inexorable than drunkenness. 

9. The habit of opium-smoking, or the use of opium 
in any other way, is universally condemned by the 
Chinese. Many Chinamen, however, whom I have met 
here, have, speaking from a national pride, extolled 
opium-smoking as a vice as compared with drunken- 
ness as amongst Europeans. But such praise of opium 
is a purely relative praise. A Chinaman will invariably 
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admit that both opium-smoking and druukenness are 
bad. 

10. Very rare. 

11. This is a difficult question. Chinese opium con- 
sumers would rather have a bad time of it, thus forcibly 
deprived of their opium. My opinion is that there is 
no hope for the regular opium-smoker. Repressive 
legislation, if judicious, would be of advantage only to 
future generations. 

The opium-smoker would, if he could, supply himself 
with opium from elsewhere. When he could not get 
Indian opium, he would do the next " best " thing— he 
would smoke Ohinese-grown opium. If that were 
stopped, he would, like a prisoner in the gaol, just have 
to do without it. 

A confirmed opium-smoker is capable of doing a 
great many things. It is, therefore, difficult to 
prophesy exactly what he would do without his opium. 
He would consider alcohol a poor substitute. In dis- 
gust at not having opium, he might "abstain 
altogether." 

12. Over GO per cent, of the (;ntire revenue of the 
colony. 

As to raising revenue otherwise, I cannot make any 
suggestions. 

With regard to the last part of this question, public 
opinion in Singapore lacks solidarity. " What the 
people would say," &c., involves a generalised answer 
necessarily equivocal as representing the people as a 
whole, and therefore most misleading. 

13. No ; because (1) there are proportionately few 
Europeans altogether ; (2) European social habits are 
more friendly to drunkenness than to opium-smoking ; 
(3) the Europeans as immigrants from England and 
elsewhera are the creatures of a different civilization, 
including different external circumstances, e.g., opium 
is not obtainable in England as it i-! in China and the 
Straits. 

In addition to other considerations already men- 
tioned, Asiatics are more liable to contract the opium 
habit on account of — 

(1) Bace peculiarities and race temperament in 

particular. 

(2) Climate and other external environment. 

(3) Easy access to the use of the drug. 

All of these causes act and react on one another. 

14. A question for medical experts. 

15. Habitual consumers invariably desire to get fi'ee 
from the habit at such times, as tbey exercise the pre- 
rogative of " looking before and after." 

l(i. 'Inhere is, as regards the Straits-born Chinese, a 
distinct absence of national sentiment. In a few only 
of those Chinese in the colony is there such a feeling of 
hostility as that indicated in this question. Social dis- 
tinctiojis and caste notions as inculcated theoretically 
and practically by the members of the European com- 
munity have naturally done much to produce anti- 
foreign feeling in the more educated Chinese, and 
Britain's opium policy towards China is, professedly, 
one of the main foundations on which this feeling rests. 

17. If Her Majesty's Imperial Government, as the 
result of the work of their Commission, can do anything 
to alter the status quo, such fresh legislation can be effec- 
tual only in view of the interests of posterity. There is 
no hope to be entertained for the present generation of 
opium consumers. 

Archibald Lamont. 
English Presbyterian Mission to the Chinese, 
Singapore, 9th January 1894. 



Eighteenth Witness.— Mi. T. S. Kerr, M.B., CM., 
Acting Principal Civil Medical Officer ; 10 years in the 
medical service of the Straits Settlements ; for three 
years previously a private practitioner in Singapore. 

1. Opium is largely consumed by the Chinese in the 
Straits ; it is also consumed by the native races of 
Msdaja,, e.g., Malays, Javanese, Bugis, &c., and other 
Asiatic races, though to a much less extent. 

2. Of Chinese adult males, I believe between 60 and 
70 per cent, use opium ; of Malays, including Javanese 
and Bugis, about 2 or 3 per cent. ; of other Asiatics, 
about 5 per cent. 

Women use opium, though markedly less so than men ; 
its use amongst Chinese women is chiefly confined to the 
prostitute class, but Javanese and Malay women use it 
u B2810. 



also. No instance of children addicted to opium has come 
under my observation. 

3. So far as I have been able to determine, ihe 
moderate use of the drug, beyond waste of time, pro- 
duces no deleterious effects, cither morally, physically, 
or socially ; immoderate use induces enfeeblement of 
mental powers, perversioiL of moral faculties, and 
physical incapacity. 

4. Smoking is the chief mode of consumption, though 
II few eat it, the latter mode being chiefly affected by 
natives of India. I believe the effects of eating the 
drug to be more marked than those ot smoking. This 
is perhaps .specially noticeable if from any cause the 
consumer is suddenly deprived of his drug. The 
smoker recovers more rapidly than the eater. 

5. The great majority of consumers I believe to be 
moderate in their use of the drug, but only from 
necessity. Opium sots are the exception. If a smoker 
can get more of the drug, he will do so, and if, having 
contracted the habit, he has unlimited means at his dis- 
posal, the tendency is to go on increasing the quantity 
until eventually he is a wreck bodily and mentally. 
This is, however, the exception, the consumer adapting 
himself to the quantity his means permit him to 
purchase. 

6. Strictly speaking, I believe there is no such thing 
as moderation in the consumption of opium; but, as 
already expL'iined in answer to question .5, the large 
majority limit their supply to their purchasing power, 
and this practically amounts to a moderate use of tlie 
drug. 

I have met with cases of coolies who have taken 
opmm for years, apparently without injury to them- 
selves. They looked well, and were able to do a hard 
day's work. As an instance amongst the better classi."^, 
a clerk and accountant in a large firm lius used opium 
for 10 ycafs, latterly, I sliould say, moderately. Beyond 
a sallow look and being somewhat thin, he enjoys good 
health. His employer assures me he is always capable 
ot doing his work, and does it well. 

7. The majority of labourers and artizans amongst 
the Chinese consume opium ; the merchants in a minor 
degree. As used by tlie majority, it does not appear to 
afl'ect their calling. 

Carpenters, as a class, I believe are large consumers. 
They are, generally speaking, very industrious, and 
turn out excellent work. 

8. Much in favour of the former. The moderate uso 
of opium, so far as I have seen, does little if any harm. 
The use of alcohol by a native is almost invariably 
followed by varying degrees of intoxication, detiimental 
alike to the consumer and to the community. 

The evil effects of the immoderate use of opium are 
long in making themselves felt, and can he recovered 
from without permanent damage resulting. Such is 
not the case with the abuse of alcohol. 

9. The better class of Chinese, I believe, regard the 
opium habit as objectionable ; at all events they do not 
care to employ as house servants opium-smokers. 
As regnrd.s their coolies, they are indifferent from 
necessity. 

10. 1 believe not. 

11. If the Indian opium were cut off, they would 
supply themselves from elsewhere. Even now, I 
believe, a large quantity of the opium in use is grown 
in China. 

Presupposing opium unobtainable, they would pro- 
bably take to some other narcotic, or alcohol ; if to the 
latter, so much the worse. 

12. . 

13. No. Climatic influences, imitation, and the fact 
that the Asiatic prefers to take his pleasures, generally 
sensuous, in a way which gives least trouble to himself, 
induces him to use opium. The European, on the other 
hand, as iafluenced by early training and environment, 
prefers recreation involving intellectual work, skill, or 
physical exertion. 

14. Amongst the Chinese it is practically a national 
habit, on a par with the use of tobacco or alcohol in 
other countries. Imitation influences some, while 
others take to it from vicious motives. In some cases 
it is first used to allay physical pain, chiefly the pain 
of chronic rheumatism, here very prevalent. Only one 
instance of the use of opium as a prophylactic against 
malaria has come under my observation ; in this instance 
the consumers were Sikhs, who, I believe, regard it as 
a prophylactic in malaria. 

y 
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17. Opium 1 regard as the alcohol of the East. 

T. S. Kebk. 



Nineteenth Witness. — Mr. J. Y. Kennedy, J.P., 
Merchant, Partner Messrs Allen and Kennedy ; presi- 
dent of the Municipal Commission, Penang ; formerly 
M.L.C.; 19 years resident in Java and tlae Straits 
Settlements. 

1. Opium is largely consumed by Chinese in the 
Colony, and, to a smaller extent, by Malays. I do not 
know about other Asiabics. 

2. From what I have heard and seen (I have no 
statistics to guide me), I should say that about 20 per 
cent, of the Chinese in the colony smoke opium. I 
believe the number of Malays who smoke it to be much 
smaller. 

3. I have observed no particular effects on the great 
bulk of opium consumers. They appear to me to be 
physically, morally, and socially neither better nor 
worse than non-smokers. I know opium smokers who 
are physically feeble, and who possibly injure them- 
selves by smoking ; but in every instance that I can 
call to mind the men are naturally physically weak. 
Prom what I have seen, I think it would be about as 
reasonable, when a non-smoker is physioall}' weak, to 
say it is because he is a non-smoker, as to say, in most 
cases of physically weak smokers, that they arc so 
because they are smokers. I refer here entirely to 
Chinese. I cannot speak from experience about Malays. 

4. The only opium consumers I have met have been, 
I believe, smokers. 

5. I should think that not one opium-smoker in 
100 (apain I refer to the Chinese) becomes an opium 
sot; and personally I have only known one man whom 
I believe to ha^'e been a slave to the drug, and to have 
hastened his end by excessive use of it. Nearly all 
smokers are moderate consumers. 

6. It is absolutely wrong to say that there cannot be 
moderation in the consumption of opium. 

7. The majority of the Chinese (who form the bulk 
of population of the Straits Settlements) with whom I 
have come in contact are not opium-smokers. They 
have chiefly been merchants and traders, and some of 
the shrewdest of them have been modciatc smokers. 
I have, however, in m)' mind's eye now a man who 
smokes and has smoked opium foi- years in large 
quantities. Physically he is a miserable looking man, 
but this, 1 think, is constitutional. Mentally he is one 
of the clearest headed men I know. About his morals 
and social qualities I can say nothing. 

8. My experience, ranging over a period of more 
than 19 years in Java and the Straits, leads me to 
believe th abuse of opium is rare. 'Jliere can be no 
compari.'-on between the harm done by alcohol and that 
done by opium, either in the number of those who 
suffer or in the extent of the suffering in individual 
cases. Just as some men injure themselves by eating 
too niuoli butcher's meat, others, probably, injure them- 
selves by taking too much opium. But the injury in 
both cases is physical. Opium-smokers do not, so far 
as my experience goes, either go mad or commit crimes 
in consequence of smoking to excess, as excessive 
drinkers of alcohol do in consequence of excessive 
drinking. 

y. I have heard Chinese condemn opium-smoking as 
degrading, but always, it appeared to me, more because 
they had been brought up to think it so than because 
of conviction founded on evidence. All natives that I 
have met ook upon the excessive use of alcohol as 
degrading. 

10. I cannot answer this from personal knowledge. 

11. I cannot .^ay. 

12. K early two-thirds of the ^e^■enue of the colony 
is derived from opium. Were this source of revenue 
extingui.slicd, f do not know what could take its place 
without caiisin;.;' injury to the industries and trade of 
the colony, and discontent among the people. Tlicy 
would think the Government mad to abolish it. 

13. I have only known one European opium-smoker. 
He contracted the habit some years ago, andit ap])uared 



at one time to have com]iletely demoralised him ; 
but he managed to break himself of il, and is now a 
respectable member of society. 

14. I cannot answer this. 

15. Not to my knowledge. 

IG. Thei-e is no hostility towards England among the 
inhabitants of the Straits Settlements for allowing the 
export of opium from India. 

17. I have no remarks to make. 

18. I cannot say how far the consumption of opium 
is common in the neighbouring native states. The 
rulers of those of them with which I am personally 
acicjuainted all raise revenue from it, and I believe those 
with which I have no personal acquaintance do the 
same. 

J, Y. Kennedy. 
Penang, January 8, 1894. 



Twentieth Witness. — Mr. Hugh Clifford, Acting 
British Resident, Pahang; 10 years' service in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

1. Opium is very commonly consumed by the Chinese 
in Pahang, and more rarely by the Malays. Other 
Asiatic races in this state are not often addicted to 
its use. 

2. Of Chinese, a proportion of probably not less than 
H-j pel- cent, are consumei's. Of Malays, the proportion 
is probably not more than )j per cent. ; many Chinese 
and some Malay women smoke opium. Children do 
not indulge in the habit. 

3. On the Chinese the habit has no appreciable 
effect, except in verj' exceptional cases. On the Malays, 
as a rule, the effect is far more marked. Their natural 
indolence is considerably increased, they ajjpear to 
degenerate physically, becoming emaciated, and in 
many cases suffering severely from chronic constipation 
and piles. The habit brings them into constant familiar 
intercourse with the Chinese, to whom the Malays 
usually consider themselves superior, and it tends to 
cause them to lose much of their customary selt-iespect. 
Their- fear of cold often makes them more or lees 
personally uncleanly, which is not usual among Malays 
under ordinary circumstances. 

4. Consumers almost invariably smoke opium, except 
when travelling, when opium is sometimes eaten as a 
substitute, but all appear to prefer the former method 
of consumption. 

5. The majority of both races appear to be moderate 
smokers, though they are all unable to discontinue the 
habit at will. 

U. No. I know of several such cases. One case of 
a Malay Baja of my acquaintance is particularly 
remarkable. The man in question is over 60 years of 
a,t,'e, and has indulged in opium for the last 40 years. 
He shows no sign of the supposed efl'ects of the drug, 
and has within the last year had a child born to him. 
All his children are jicrfectly healthy, and he himself 
is more hale than many non-opium smokers of the same 
age. His case among Malays is certainly an exceptional 
one, but among Chinamen many parallel cases could 
be found with little difficult}'. 

7. The majority of Chinese labourers, merchants, and 
artizans smoke opium. The habit does not appear to 
affect their eiRciency in any way. At the present time 
there are a number of coolies employed underground in 
the gold mines of this state, the majority of whom are 
opium-smokers, ^vllO work eight hours a day with 
perfect ease. A number of coolies in this state earn 
their living by carrying loads, weighing as much as 
1 -0 lbs. , distances of 15 miles a day. With hardly an 
exception, these men are moderate opium smokers. 
The merchant and the artizan appear to be no more 
affected by the habit than are the labourers. 

S. It compares very favourably. A nati\ e who is a 
confirmed drunkard could not bo employed in any 
position of trust. This does not applj- to the opium 
smoker. Drink appears to have a far more marked 
effect on Asiatics than on Europeans, just as opium 
seems to affect the latter more seriously than the former. 
The physical effects of drink on Asiatics are more 
marked than any which are produced by opium. The 
habit of drunkenness is, however, comparatively 
speaking, rare. 
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0. It is condemned by the Malays because it is 
contrary to Mohammedan law and is, therefore, 
regarded as sinful. By the Chinese it is not regarded 
as degrading or injurious, unless it is taken in excess. 
By both races the alcohol haljit is regarded as infinitely 
more degrading than the opium habit. 

10. Occasionally, but very rarely. 

11. The price of opium ■would rise, and money which 
moderate consumers now devote to the expenses of their 
■wives and children would be employed to purchase the 
amount of opium to which the consumer had accus- 
tomed himself. In very few cases would it lead to the 
reduction of the amount of opium consumed. Those 
■who could aiford it would buy the same quantity of 
opium elsewhere. Those who could not afiord to do so 
would probably take to eating it, when a smaller quantity 
is required to obtain the soothing effect which is induced 
by smoking opium. Others would very probably take 
to alcohol or some other narcotic. Few, if any, would 
break themselves of the habit. 

12.— (1.) About S15,000 per annum. 

(2.) No. 

(3.) They would object to additional taxation which 
was necessitated by ■what they would regard as an 
inexplicable caprice of the Government. 

13. No. 

14. — (1.) Among Malays the habit is usually begun 
by the consumer smoking small quantities of opium in 
order to increase his virility. The habit thus formed 
is not usually abandoned. 

Among the Chinese the habit is largely due to the 
force of example, and much as men drink " for com- 
pany." 

(2.) Not usually. 

(3) and (4.) No, but the habit is sometimes formed by 
being taken medicinally by natives suffering from 
dysentery. 

15. Only in the case of Malays, ■who often regret the 
habit because it is expensive. 

16. Certainly not. 

17. (1.) In the native states of Tringganu, Kelantan, 
and Pataui, opium smoking prevails am.ong the Chinese 
and Malays in about the same proportion as is the case 
in Pahang. 

(2.) No. 

(3.) A considerable proportion of their revenue is 
raised from the opium farms. 

(4.) The general opinion of the natives in this state 
appears, as far as my knowledge of the people goes, to 
be the same as that which I have already expressed. 

Hugh Clifjoed, 
Acting British Eesident, Penang. 
British B,esidency, Pahang, 
21st December, 1893. 



Twenty-first Witness. — Mr. George C. Wray, Straits 
Civil Service, Protector of Chinese, Straits Settlements ; 
12 years resident in the Straits Settlements and China. 

1. Yes, commonjy by Chinese, not so commonly by 
Malays; 

2. Perhaps 60 per cent, of our Chinese males over 
20 years of age. 

Few ■women smoke ; children not at all. 

3. The moderate use of opium does not (more than 
does the moderate use of food and drink) affect the 
moral and social condition of its consumers, and is 
beneficial physically. 

Excessive opium smoking (like excessive eating and 
drinking) is, of course, baneful. 

4. Consumers in the Straits generally smoke opium. 

5. No. The vast majority remain moderate con- 
sumers, and are in no "way slaves to the drug, or 
" opium sots." 

6. It is wildly incorrect to make such a ridiculous 
statement. 

I know many cases of consumers in every rank of 
life who have smoked for years, are still moderate 
consumers, and enjoy their opium without apparent 
harm to themselves. The only description possible of 
such cases is that some are personal friends of mine 
with "whom I have smoked opium on occasion. They 
have taken their "quantum" of the drug for years 



without appearing to suffer in health, or to have a 
morbid craving for increasing the dose, just as people 
of Western origin can take a certain number of cigars 
or glasses of wine daily for years ■without apparently 
suffering in health or becoming drunkards. ■ 

7. The majority of our Chinese labourers and artizans 
(and, I believe, the best and healthiest of them) are 
moderate opium smokers. The drug appears to benefit 
them and compensate in, some way for the poorness of the 
rice diet with savouries, which is the national lieritage 
of the Chinese poorer class. We Occidentals, with flesh 
diet and our national use of alcoholic stimulants, do xiot 
require opium. The jinrikisha pullers, dock labourers, 
and coalmg coolies are moderate consumers, and are 
splendid workmen. 

8. The use of opium is, I consider, not open to the 
same medical objections as those which are made 
against the use of alcohol, and the cases of abuse of 
opium here are far less common proportionately and 
infinitely less disastrous than are cases of abuse of 
alcohol in Europe. A large amount of alcohol is con- 
sumed here by natives, especially by the Straits-born 
Chinese, but I only know isolated cases of the abuse 
of it visibly affecting the health of the consumers. As 
the majority consume opium, and the minority alcohol, 
it is not easy to make a comparison between the eflfect 
of the two habits. 

9. Chinese are unanimous in condemning the abuse 
of opium as degrading and injurious, and the use of it 
is, therefore, fi'equently condemned as being possibly 
introductory to the abuse of the drug. 

Orientals have a greater dread of the alcohol habit 
than of the opium habit. 

10. Yes, frequently, when they find they are smoking 
to excess, or beyond their means. Numbers are also 
broken of the habit in gaols and hospitals. 

11. Opium would temporarily go up in price enor- 
mously; immigration of Chinese would stop, the Act 
would be a real hardship to the majority of our Chinese 
labourers, who would throng to the country or port 
where opium was most easily obtainable. They would 
not take to alcohol, "or abstain altogether" if they 
could help it. 

12. See official returns. 

The people generally would blame the Government 
and desert the colony, which would suffer irretrievably 
from such a fatal policy. The Straits Settlements 
are a popular resort for Chinese and others, because 
they get what they want, [e.g., just government, well- 
lighted and watered streets, opium, &c., &c.) at a fair 
cost. Eemove these conditions, and we court un- 
popularity. 

14. Partly from curiosity, and partly because seeing 
others indulging in the luxury they elect to try it 
themselves. 

(2) No. 

(3.) I have no personal knowledge of the effects of 
opium, as against the diseases mentioned. 

(4.) Some Chinese believe in opium as a prophylactic. 

15. I have heard those who smoke opium excessively 
say so, and I have observed cases in which they have 
given up the habit. Moderate opium smokers hare no 
cause for complaint, unless they find smoking too 
expensive. 

1 6. I have never heard of it. 

17. I think that an infinite variety of rubbish and 
mis-statements is promulgated on the subject of opium- 
smoking. The Chinese whose anti-opium opinions are 
quoted by agitators are mainly the converts of Eiiropean 
missionaries, whose intolerant views they have adopted 
on becoming Christians. I have frequently heard 
preachers inveigh against opium-smoking in the cate- 
gory of the deaiily sins. 

It is a poor argument against opium for missionaries 
to quote, as an independent expression of Chinese 
opinion, the views which they have with difiiculty 
forced their converts to accept as part and parcel of 
Christianity. 

The crusade (as is the teetotal movement) is more- 
over conducted unfairly. Individuals in the last stage 
of disease, whose lives would be intolerable were it not 
for the benefit derived from opium, are picked out and 
even photographed for exhibition as typical opium- 
smokers ; no notice is taken of the thousands of healthy, 
sturdy labourers ^vhose photographs are not projected on 
screens at anti-opium meetings, but who take opium 
moderately, ai\d apparently thrive on it; probably few 
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in these audiences have dreamt of the existence of 
such a class ! 

It is easy to detect an excessive opium-smoker as it 
is to detect a confirmsd dniukard, but it is unfair to 
lead the easily-persuaded European philanthropist to 
infer that the excessive smoker is the ordinary type of 
opium-smoker. 

I consider that it is as unreasonable to think of 
cutting oft' the supply of Indian opium because a 
certain number smoke it to excess as it would be 
to contemplate stopping the import of tobacco because 
a minority ruin their digestion by excessive smoking. 

George W. Wbav, 

Protector of Chinese, S.S. 
10th January 1894. 



18. Opium is mainly consumed in native states. 
Some of the rulers and their relations are consumers. 
They do not discourage its use, they do largely raise 
revenue from it. Malay inhabitants, who are generally 
idlers of those native states, when once they become 
accustomed to it never abstain from using it and ])ar. 
ticularly this class of people eat very poorly and it 
brines them down at once. 

Shaik Eusooff. 



Twenty-second Witness. — Shaik Eusooff, Merchant, 
Penang ; a leading member of the Mohammedan com- 
munity. 

1. Yes. 

2. 

3. 

4. People chiefly smoke and eat and even drink 
decoction of opium. The smokers ruin their health. 

5. Those who consume greatly become slaves to the 
drug, and eventually turn out "opium sots," and 
others who use moderately do carry on their trade. 

6. There is moderation to everything, and those who 
are idlers stick to it day and night. Tes ; I have known 
a, respectable Asiatic ilohammedan Kling merchant 
consuming opium for years secretly, yet without harm 
to himself. I have also known a Bengali ,\siatic who 
had been using opium for many years, and he kept up 
himseli' well up to his death. I have also known a 
Pcnaug born Eurasian, he looked well. He was very 
regular in his duty. His son, when young, took to 
consume opium and became useless, and used to go 
about with very dirty dress, and even in nhin-'Se dress, 
and sometimes Mahiy's, andiiow he bceiiine a physician, 
dressing well in hiij style and looking well. 

7. Tjaboui-crs, to my understanding, never use. The 
one I have mentioned in the foregoing paragraph was a 
merchant, and the other was a physician. 

8. 

9. Almost all the races consider the habit of consum- 
ing opium to be condemned and injurious. 

10. They can hardly break themselves from the habit. 

11. If the supply of opium is eul off, it would be very 
hard on every nation of consumers ; the strong con- 
sumers would depart from the colony and go to a jjlace 
wh«re they can obtain opium. They can hardly obtain 
from elsewhere when the Government stops it, and they 
will also stop imy)orting, that is why the reason man)' 
consumers leave the colonv. They can never abstain 
from it, and there will be also riots in the colony. 

12. Colony derives revenue from opium enormouply, 
and if it is extinguished it would be very difficult to 
raise, the needful revenue from other sources, jiar- 
ticularly at the present time. I think to accrue sucli. 
a large income like opium revenue, there will be no 
other chance than to impose taxes on import and 
export goods. The people will no doubt grumble when 
the Government imposes the new tax, but gradually 
will become accustomed to it. 

13. No, because the Europeans have much in their 
way lo take liquors of different sorts, because they 
know well that opium will make them dull, but liqviors 
will keep them alive. The Asiatics fall and addict to it 
more because in many places they have heard or known 
very liitle aljout liquors. 

14. People l)ecomr; used to it liy friendly associatiuus, 
and very seldom they do take to allay any ]jhysical 
pain. In my knowledge opium by itself is of no good 
to any .sickness, except for doctors who use this with 
their prescriptions when required. The Asiatics never 
regard it so, but tliey mix it in medicine. 

If). OpiuHi-conBumcrs generally try to get rroc IVom 
the habit, becansi; they found it makes them dull. 

IG. I have never heard of any such hostile feeling. 

17. Consuming opitim is as Vjad as many other things, 
such as drinking, gambliTig, &c. One (hat falls in its 
habit excessively, it will do him a great injury in this 
world. 



Twenty -third Witness.— M.r. A. W. S. O'Sullivan, 
Straits Civil Service, ten years resident in the Straits 
Settlements. 

1 . Commonly by Chinese and Siamese, much less so 
by Malays and other races. By Tamils hardly at all, as 
they prefer alcoholic stimulancs. 

2. .Vbout 50 per cent, of Chinese males and 5 percent, 
of Chinese females are opium consumers. Of Malays 
perhaps 2 per cent. I know no instance of a Malay 
woman taking opium ; the betel-chewing, which is 
universal among them, seems to take the place of other 
stimulants. Nor am I aware that children of any 
nationality indulge in the drug, but to this there are no 
doubt exceptions. 

3. I have onl)' watched the effect of opium on the 
Chinese coolie. I should say that it was soothing and 
not deleterious, especially to men engaging in hard 
physical labour, provided it is not indulged in to excess, 
but excessive opium smoking is the exception. 

4. They generally smoke in this colony. 

5. The majority are moderate consumers. The 
" opium sot" is a rarer sight here than the habitual 
drunkard in England. 

6. To the best of my belief wholly incorrect. I have 
not, however, ever follo^ved otib any special case. 

7. A majority of the Chinese labourers do certainly 
consume opium. I know that many of the merchant 
class are addicted to spirits, having myself seen them in 
various stages of intoxication. It is my opinion that 
opium aff'ects men of sedentary employments more 
than those whose occupations involve much physical 
exertion. 

9. I believe that the majority of Malays, being 
Mohammedan, look on opium eating (in common with 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors) as objectionable, 
as l)eing opposed to the tenets of their religion. Ee- 
spectable Chinese regard excessive opium taking as 
both injurious and degrading, as it no doubt is. 

10. I believe so. 

11. I have no douljt that those who could afl'ord it 
would, in the case supposed, get opium from elsewhere. 
Those who could not afford to buy the drug at an 
enhanced ]uice would probably take to alcohol. 

13. I know of no case of a European contracting the 
opium habit. 1 think this is probably because the 
taste for alcoholic stimulant is. to a greater or less 
degrr.e, hereditary in most Enroptans, and they 
naturally adhere to their national habit, just as the 
Oliinese do to theirs. Spirits too are cheaper and less 
troublesome to alisorb. Opium smoking requires con- 
siderable patiejiee on the smoker's part, much prepara- 
tion being reqtiired for a few whiffs. 

15. No, as a rule they prefer to continue. 

16. Not that I ever heard of. 

] 8. I have no experience of opium consumption in the 
native states. 

A. W. S. O'Sullivan. 



Tioenty-fourih WHuphs. — Mr. Seah Liang Seah, J. P., 
Merchant, formerly M.L.C. ; one of the principal 
Chinese in Singapore ; a native of Singapore. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by pcojile of Chi- 
nese, Malay, and olber Asiatic race?, especially Chinese, 
as they are the majiu-ity of the popitlation in our 
colony. 

2. The proporlion I vcntuir- to say tliat the adult 
males of Chinese are about 40 per cent., Malays and 
other Asiatics are about J per cent. There are women 
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(Ohinese) cousumers of opium about J per cent., most 
of them, are in the country districts. Children : none 
consume opium. 

3. I observe opium eH'ects moral and physical, they 
have lazy propensity always, when .smoking must be 
lying down ; most of the consumers are poor, they 
generally bear in their minds wild thoughts and act 
against morality ; I believe they are sociable ; as far as 
I know the effects on each race are the same. 

4. Generally consumers smoke opium (as people smoke 
tobacco in pipe) but the poor consumers eat and smoke 
the dregs ; I am not aware that they drink decoction of 
opium in the colony, probably physicians use it for 
medicinal purposes ; as I am not a smoker of opium, I 
am unable to explain its effect taken in all these forms. 

5. Tes, and become "opium sots"; generally they 
use moderation, but when they get free they indulge it. 

6. Cannot if they get free ; about 10 per cent, of the 
consumers without harm. 

7. Yes, as to the eSect on their efficiency in their 
calling I believe all of them, more or less, are afiected 
because, .they become weak and languid and require 
much rest ; but Chinese fishermen, consumers of opium, 
it seems doea not affect them for they go through their 
work laboriously and efficiently. 

8. In comparison to my observation that the con- 
sumers of alcohffll are worse than the consumers of 
opium. 

9. Yes, they are to my knowledge — so is with the 
alcohol consumer's habit. 

10. If they wish to abandon the habit, they can, but 
gradually. 

11. Should the supply of Indian opium were cut off, 
opium consumers would suffer by its effect, i.e., by 
getting different kind of sickness, and would certainly 
find means to supply themselves with opium from else- 
where ; as to substitute alcohol or other narcotic Iha\'e 
no knowledge of it ; they cannot abstain at oner. 

12. Large ]iroportion of the colony's revenue accrues 
from opium ; if the opium revenue is extinguished, our 
colony cannot raise the needfnl re^■enue otherwise, and 
if the loss of opium farming and the obligation to make 
up the deficit, 1 think, people would say the scheme is 
unwise ; it would benefit other nationality, and would 
cause burden to the colony. 

13. I am unable to answer this question fully, but 
there are to my knowledge of a very few. I hope the 
European will give its right answer. 

14. To my knowledge opium consumers led to u.se the 
drug when they are invited to a party (it is the fashion- 
able custom with the Chinese), the guests are olTered 
with a smoking of opiiim, thereby, they get into the 
habit; also when they take it to allay physical pain; to 
my knowledge opium is not prophylactic against fever, 
rheumatism, or malaria, but when craving for opium 
thSy feel different kind of sickness were upon them, and 
when they smoke opium all feelings of sickness leave 
them. 

15. With my knowledge opium consumers deshe to 
get free from the habit. 

16. I suppose there ia no feeling of hostility in 
our colony by any Asiatic race against England for 
allowing opium to be exported from India, but the 
opium consumers regret themselves to get into the 
habit of opium smoking. 

17. Generally people of the opium consumption are 
disliked to be engaged as employes. 

18. To my knowledge almost the whole of the native 
states around the colony is common to opium consump- 
tion. The rulers of those states encourage its use, 
for they raise revenue from it. As far as I can learn 
the public or general opinion of the native states 
that, opium affects its consumers and on the people at 
large. 



L. Liang Seah. 



11th January, 1894. 



Twenty-fifth Witness. — Mr. John Anderson, J.P., 
Merchant.Oonsul for Siam ; thirty-two years resident in 
the Straits. 

1. If, by the expression " commonly consumed," it is 
meant to ask — " Is the consumptioji or use of opium 
" common to the whole community of Chinese, Malay 
" and other Asiatic races in this colony and penin- 
" Bula ? " — then the answer is," No ''; and this negative 
reply applies whether these nationalities or races be 
taken collectively or separately. 



2. Prom what 1 have observed, I give the following app. XXV. 
as my impressions, viz. : — - — 

((x) The percentage of Malays who use opium is The Straits, 
very small indeed. I am inclined to believo 
that the Malay of Singapore (so called) having, 
practically, nothing to do with the use of opium, 
is due to (i) that he does not enter into continu- 
ously hard and trying physical labour calling for 
special stimulation to the system ; and (2) that 
it would in many cases be considered as clashing 
with his creed as this construed by most, or many 
of them, 
(Z>) Otlter Asiatic liaces. — Coromandel Coast races 
and other Southern India people who come here 
may, I think, be said to have practically no con- 
nexion with the opium question, 
(c) As to other classes of Inditms or other races (cj-.cept 
GMnete), their consumption of opium is, 1 should 
say, insignificant in quantity, as far as Singapore 
and the Malay Peninsula is concerned. I am 
speaking of opium in the form in which it is 
prepared in the Straits Settlements and Malay 
Peninsula for smoking, oommonly known in 
Malaya as " chimdu," Speaking generally, and 
at guess, I should say that the use of the drug, 
other thau in the form of chandu might be put at 
under 1 per cent, of the whole population. 
{d) As to the use of opium by Chinese, I would 
divide the Chinese into three classes, viz. : — 

(1)— Straits-born Chinese. — Of these I should say 
that opium smokers did not exceed VJ per cent, 
of that class. The Straits-born Chinese almost 
invariably earn their livelihood as clerks, store- 
keepers and light workers (i.e., in the sense of 
physical labour). 
(2) — Chinese from China, who have established 
themselves here in trade and shop-keeping and 
who (from a monetary point of view) are in 
circumstances from fair to well-to-do. Among 
these, I would put, by approximation, users of 
opium at between 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. 
(2) — Chinese of the Colony and hard labour class. 
— I would judge that from 30 per cent, to at 
the outside 40 per cent of these use opium. 
In my observation the use of opium by women is 
exceptional. 

I have not known it used by children. 

3. The answer to this question in large measure de- 
pends on the extent to which the consumer uses opium. 
If its use be abused by excessive indulgence, the effects 
morally, physically and socially must decidedly be pre- 
judicial to the consumer. Its use in moderation, as a 
stimulant to the system of men who engage in constant 
hard and trying physical labour, in my opinion, helps 
to the maintenance of the working powers of such 
consumer. 

I do not think that the effect on consumers of each race 
is or would be the same. Chinese, as a race, are naturally 
active, determinedly persevering, and physically ener- 
getic. The Malay is quite differently constituted, being 
naturally inclined to indolence. While a working 
Chinaman might use opium to an advantage, the Malaj', 
if he used it habitually in the same quantity as the 
Chinaman, would, I should say, certainly find it to his 
detriment. A Chinaman, if of naturally indolent dis- 
position and sluggish temperament, would, I should 
say, be detrimentally affected by its use in the same 
way as would a Malay consumer. 

I should say that the use of opium by Malays gener- 
ally (if such a thing could happen) would be detrimental 
and injurious. 

4. My observation and knowledge applies chiefly to 
the use of opium (chandu) as smoked. Smokers some- 
times also eat -opium. Of its use drunk, as a decoction, 
I have no knowledge. 

5. I should say that the great majority of opium 
smokers become " slaves " to the drug, but I only adopt 
the expression in the sense and to mcun that once they 
come to it they usually continue to u.se it. As to the 
question : " Do 1 find that the great majoritv of opium 
' ' consumers eventually become opium sots ? " I say, as my 
impression, " No." It would, however, be very dj.fficult 
to prove this either in the negative or in the affirma- 
tive ; for the great majority of opium smokers in 
Malaya cannot be followed individually. They come 
mostly from China, work, earn, and go back to Chii-.a, 
there to spend or retire upon their earnings ; and it is 
significant that most of them returning to their mother- 
country take accumulated earnings with them. 

I ! ave reason to believe that opium smokers in 
the Straits (speaking generally) reduce their habitual 
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Arp XXV, consumption of opium wlion reduction in their earn- 
iiigs takes ]dacc. 

(i. 1 do not believe it to be correct to say that " there 
" can bo no such thing as moderation in the consump- 
" tion of opium." In Singapore there are, amono; 
the non-smoking Chinese, men who claim to know of 
consumers who have taken opium for years without 
apparent harm. 

The class of Chinamen who, individually, are con- 
stantly under my observation from year's end to year's 
end, are not opium smokers, so I cannot, from my own 
certain knowledge, give descriptions in detail of any 
inslances such as are reterred to in the last preceding 
paragraph. 

7. This question has, to some extent, been dealt with 
by answers under 2 (d 1, d 2, and d 3). 

Some of the best and most capable Chinese artizans 
at the dock and machine-shop works and foundries in 
Singapore (blacksmiths, boiler-makers, rivetters, &c.) 
are opium users. 

As a class, most painters are opium users. In their 
case, I think it reduces the effect of poison inhaled into 
the system from paint. 

8. I answer this by saying that if it were desired and 
if it were possible to stamp out the use or abuse either 
of alcohol or of opium, I should certainly urge the 
stamping out first of the use oi- abase of alcohol. Of 
the two, the latter, in my opinion, is productive of the 
gi'eater harm and misery. 

'J. Speaking generally, Malays and other Asiatic 
races (I do not here embrace Chinese), non-users con- 
demn the habit. Non-using Chinese, to a great extent, 
condemn it. Consumers say it would be a hardship to 
them to be without it. 

10. Some opium smokers have broken themselves of 
the habit- 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, the 
effect on the labouring Chinese population of this 
neighbourhood, who are consumers, would be hardship, 
inasmuch as they would be deprived of what they 
themselves find by use and experience to be a stimulant, 
useful nnd more or less necessary for the maintenance 
of physical working power and energy, and a preven- 
tiv'i of fevers and illness. 

The consumption of alcohol would prob.ibly increase. 

But if the Chinese opium using labourer could get 
opium from elsewhere than India, he would get it. 

If he could not get it in these Settlements, he would, 
by preference, ,«o to work in a country where he could 
get it, and the Chinese labourer in these Settlements 
and in British Malaya being, by his work, one of the 
main pillars to their prosperity and progress, if he be 
forced (by prohibition of what he finds to be and may 
consider to be a necessity for his welfare) to seek his 
living and money-making elsewhere, prosperity and 
progress in this neighbourhood must cease. 

The Indian labourer will not and cannot do work 
that the Chinese are suited for. They are differently 
constituted. 

12. Uor the proportion of revenue derived from 
opium, see Blue Books. 

If opium revenue were extinguished, I cannot see 
how the colony could otherwise (in the colony) raise the 
equivalent difference and " carry on " successfully. Its 
supply of cheap and eSicient labour would decline 
seriously, property would depreciate, and, under exist- 
in o' system of government, bankruptcy would be 
speedy. 

As to "what the people of the colony would say to 
' ' the loss of opium revenue and the obligation to make 
" up the deficit," there would not, under such circum- 
stance be many people (of the revenue creating class) 
left to say anything, let alone to exact deficit of revenue 
from. 

13. Europeans do not, in any numbers, contract the 
habit of opium use. 

If they were constituted, and worked as Chinese 
labourers are and do, and worked under same conditions 
of system, living, habits, and surroundings, Europeans 
might perhaps find the use of opium of some benefit. 

14. I should think that opium consumers of the 
labouring classes are often led to first use of the drug 
from being given to understand that is a stimulant 
which gives them staying power. 

DoubllcsM, in many cases, it is taken in the first 
instance to allay jiain. 

>'rom what 1 have been told by consumers, I believe 
that opium is a prophylactic against fever, rheumatism, 
and malaria. 



15, Some opium consuming Chinese (those who go to 
excess particularly) would desire to get rid of the habit. 
Others would not. Others again are indifferent. 

16. No. No feeling of hostility against England. 
Such an idea is, to my mind, quite absurd if applied to 
these parts. 

17 and 18. As in the case of alcohol and tobacco, so 
also in the case of opium, there are abuses and excesses. 
But, on the whole, opium, in my mind, is of benefit 
to the majority of the Chinese labouring classes who 
use it in moderation in the Straits Settlements and 
Native States of the Malay Peninsula. 

If it were possible to absolutely cut off the use of 
opium, say, among the scores of thousands of Chinese 
coolies who on the Malay Peninsula produce every year 
more than half the whole world's output of metallic tin, 
these States and the Settlements -.yould revert to 
poverty ; not merely because excise revenue would be 
lost in the first instance, but because the Chinese 
labourer of the class that is found, most efficient here 
would seek fields elsewhere, under rule that would not 
capriciously debar him from the use of what he not 
only considers to be a reasonable luxury, but what he 
also by experience finds to be a comforting and bene- 
ficial stimulant more or less necessary to his constitu- 
tion and conditions. 

If the British Government should ever pass legisla- 
tion to prohibit the importation into and the use of 
opium in the Straits Settlements and the British Pro- 
tected States of the Malay Peninsula, such prohibition 
would, in my opinion, ultimately produce a use of 
opium in these pait? doubly greater than is the case 
under the present system of taxed permission. 

Entire prohibition of opium would necessarily mean 
extinction of the present " farm " system, and with 
prohibition declared as a policy, the G-overnment could 
not then recognize, nor permit either directly or 
indirectly importation of opium as at present. 

Smuggling would, therefore, then commence on a 
large scale. And the geographical and topographical 
conditions of these countries and districts are such that 
if Government had to maintain an establishment to 
even check smuggling, it would be at a cost enormous 
and ruinous. And even then the check would be but 
partial, for when a Chinaman puts his hand and brain 
to smuggling, it would be difficult to find his equal in 
ingenuity, persistence, and success at that craft. 

The extent to which smuggling can be carried on 
here, is, in some way, evidenced by its rampancy, not- 
withstanding strictest surveillance, some years ago, 
when the control of opium in Singapore, Johor, Rhio, 
and the Karimon Islands was in various competing 
hands, instead of, as at present, under one control, or 
almost so. 

And even Just now, with all the watch and guard 
that a system which, under the circumstances, is about 
as searching and well organised as it possibly can be 
(without involving more inconvenience to the public 
than is now the case), smuggling is, I believe, carried 
on to an extent not inconsiderable. 

In the course of a long residence in this Settlement 
of Singapore (I have lived here from my boyhood con- 
tinuously, except for one absence of a year and-a-half, 
for 33 years) it has, in my later years of residence here, 
been my privilege to have had staying with me and 
introduced to me, passing-through travellers of 
missionary or ministerial calling, both men and 
women, and it has sometimes happened that these 
have expressed a wish that I would take them to see 
" something of opium." 

In such a case I have taken my visitor to what Euro- 
peans and Americans call an "opium den,'' but what 
is commonly and more correctly spoken of as an 
" opium, shop." With most of the people that I speak 
of, hurriedly passing through the Settlement to " see 
something of opium " means that they want to see the 
process of smoking opium ; and the quickest and 
surest way of (in one sense) satisfying them is to take 
them to an opium shop, this being an establishment, 
the Chinese proprietor of which sells opium prepared 
for smoking, which the buyer can cither consume on the 
premises, or can take away to smoke elsewhere. It 
follows that in most cases the smokers whom the visitor 
finds and sees indulging at these establishments common 
to a paying but low-cla.--s public, are men shrivelled, 
shrunken and decrepit, whose features and frames have 
dearly written upon them evidence of years of extreme 
indulgence and excessive abuse of opium, in fact, 
" opium sots " of the most extreme type that could be 
collected. 1 try to impress upon my visitor that this is 
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not an example of the use of opium, but is a picked con- 
centration of " sots," and that what I have whown him 
or her in the opium smoking way is about the equivalent 
of a selected gathering of the most confirmed and 
besotted drunkards who cling to the doors and bars of 
gin palaces of a Saturday evening in the lower quarters 
of London. But in most oasea 1 have felt certain that, 
upon what I have been compelled to show them, my 
visitors have left, believing in themselves that "now 
" they know all about opiu.m, and how evil a thing it ia.'' 
Last week I met a Church minister who has now had 
some years of experience and observation in this place. 
I asked if he had the Eoyal Commission questions on 
opium sent to him for replies. He said " No," and he 
added that if they had been sent to him the summary 
of reply that he would have given would probably have 
been that he had come out here strongly imbiied with 
the idea (acquired in Britain from reading and hearsay) 
that the Chinese population in Singapore, or most of 
them, were victims to and ruined by opium, but that 
experience, observation, and knowledge on the spot of 
what actually exisletl had soon disabused his concep- 
tions, and had shown him that the anti-opium agitators 
in Britain based their movement upon misconception. 

I have travelled on both aides of the Malay Penin- 
sula, over tin mining districts, and have seen thousands 
and thousands of Chinese miners working in swarms at 
tin mines, displaying physical energy and endurance 
that the white man, under similar conditions, could not 
have and apply, and at same time keep his full health. 
These mines are all open workings, and in the majority 
of them water is abundant, generally far too much so. 

And when I- have seen these Chinamen after working 
all but naked for hours together in water up to their 
knees, go back to their quarters and either before or 
after their meal, or both, smoke a pipe or pipes of opium, 
apparently without prejudicial effect, I have marvelled 
at the arbitrary inconsistency of some people in Britain 
who, with no true knowledge of the matter, certainly 
with no personal knowledge or experience, many of 
whom have never even seen a Chinaman, much less 
know what he is, or what he requires, would say to him, 
" Opium you shall not have." 

What would happen were the same persons to legis- 
late for the gentlemen who, for pleasure, fish in British 
streams, standing for some hours in water, to debar 
them absolutely from whisky or other stimulant ! The 
Chinese opium -using tin miner under his conditions and 
circumstances needs or wants his opium fully as much 
as does the other his whisky. 

What is one man's meat may be another man's poison. 
A Chinaman tin miner could not work on alcoholic 
stimulant. With opium he certainly can and does, and 
of those that can beat or compete with him at his work, 
in this climate, I know none. 

Europeans and people of European extraction who are 
settled in these parts are what I would term our 
' ' responsible inhabitants." In number they are many ; 
in numerous instances their term of residence has been 
long, their experience ripe, and their knowledge of the 
subject close ; among them arc men of education and 
high principles ; they are men of thought, and men who 
are able to discriminate between evil and good, and who 
claim to side with the latter ; they are not heathens, 
but mostly are Christians. 

The responsible inhabiiants, by residence and ex- 
perience on the spot, and by contact with the popula- 
tion, have acquired personal knowledge of the country, 
of its climate and conditions and of its people, their 
constitution, disposition, habits and needs, to a degree 
which it is impossible to attain except under these 
conditions. . 

There would seem then to be at least reasoia m the 
suggestion that upon this opium question the personal 
experience and knowledge and the opinions of a very 
lar>>e majority of these responsible inhabitants should 
be accepted ia arriving at a decision as to whether the 
use of opium is to be prohibited or is to be permitted. 

If a consensus of opinion from this body of people, 
experienced and of common sense, be taken, opium 
will not be absolutely condemned. . 

That opium leads to the ruin of some who use it is 
undoubted, but these are certainly not in the majority, 
and I take it to be but reasonable that this disadvanta,ge 
(which is certainly not limited to opium) must give 
way to the claims of a large majority. 

Let any intelligent and inquiring man travel 
throughout Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, m high 
and low quarters, and let him make his observations 
and draw his conclusions from a complete and thorough 
examination into the matter, on all sides and as a whole. 
Then if he be completely unbiassed, that man will be 



compelled to admit that opium ia not the unmitigated 
curse to the people of these parts that some incorrectly 
informed people claim it to be. 

Singapore, 2nd January 1894. John Andeeson. 

Tiuenty-sixth Witness. — Mr. J. K. Birch, Straits Civil 
Service ; 21 years resident in the Straits. 

1. "Xes, by Chinese and Siamese. Not commonly by 
other Asiatics. 

2. Estimated from 40 to SO per cent, of males of 
Chinese race and 5 per cent, of females of same race 
and Siamese, Children do not. 

3. I cannot say what the moral effects of opium are 
on a Chinaman. In excess, it tends to cause idleness, 
but so will indulgence in any narcotic or spirit. The 
most noticeable physical effect is the reduction in flesh 
of consumers of opium, which is promptly put on again 
if the consumption is temporarily stopped. [See Prison 
Table below.] 

4. Opium is principally smoked here in the form of 
chandu. It is also swallowed and drunk ; in these cases 
the object is either to counteract the effects of leaving 
off smoking or to alleviate sickness. 

5. I believe moderate consumei-s form the large 
majority. 

6. Yes. Yea. 

7. Probably the majority do not smoke, but I have 
no reliable statistics to offer. The effect on moderate 
smokers' work is inconsiderable. 

10. Yes, they can and do so by taking opium in other 
forms, usually chandu di-oss pills. 

13. I have not known of any instances. It is probably 
due to their being brought up iu countries where tlie 
custom is prevalent or the contrary. 

14. Generally it may be presumed for pleasure, as in 
similar habits. In some cases certainly to relieve pain 
or sickness, Opium is not considered a remedy for 
fever, but is taken for rheumatism, cough, cheat and 
bowel complaints among Chinese. 

15. Some do so. 

16. Not. J. K. BiRoiT. 

Pautictjlaks of PiusoNEES admitted into Prison who are 
addicted to Opium-smokixg when Fbee Men : — 
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Name. 


Date 

of 

Admission. 


Sentence. 


Weight 

on 
Admis- 
sion. 


Age. 


W.-iS!'llt 

tak.'U 
on 'Ml 

Jill,. 

l.Si)4. 


LimAhKi- 


5/12/93 


C weeks - 


lbs. 

1274 


Years. 
27 


lbs. 
130i 


Goh Sean 


0/1/04 


7 days 


1104 


60 


II2J 


KimChongNgoli 


31/10/93 


4 numths 


109 


82 


114 


Said bin Awang - 


14/12/93 


3 months 


106 


27 


iinj 


Hong Ah Ohong - 


8/12/93 


6 weeks - 


104 


61 


1044 


Ng Sew Yeong - 


11/11/93 


3 montlis 


73 


38 


923 


GohTengLye 


6/1/9* 


3 weeks 


112; 


49 


1164 


Lim Sara Tek 


16/12/i)3 


3 months 


lOlJ 


23 


102 


Wong Ah Lam - 


28/12/93 


G wi'cks - 


113 


26 


115} 


Ng Bah Han - 


15/12/93 


6 weelcs - 


113 


35 


117 


Ng Chuah 


29/12/93 


3 months 


1234 


31 


V?.l\ 


MunAhYew - 


7/11/93 


3 months 


P5J 


32 


1001 


Hamat 


18/12/93 


C weeks - 


106J 


38 


nsi 


Lim Ah Nghi - 


27/11/93 


2 months 


Ki 


20 


8-t 


Ohin Ah Lin 


5/1/94 


10 months - 


S25- 


24 


84 


Nahin bin IMa- 


5/1/94 


3 months 


96 


40 


99i 


homed. 
Tang Sah Ji 


16/12/93 


2 months 


lOOj 


30 


113} 


LI Chan 


21/12/93 


2 months 


81J 


27 


864 


Wong Ah Pee ■ 


25/10/93 


3 months 


87J 


31 


944 


Lim Leng 


10/11/94 


5 months 


uoi 


62 


1154 


Mat Ali - 


18/12/93 


6 weeks - 


lOOJ 


36 


107 


Chan Yaw 


6/12/93 


G weeks 


97-i 


29 


1041 


Tan Ah Hong - 


6/1/94 


1 month 


104 


63 


105 


Li Pong Lye 


21/12/93 


6 weeks - 


131-J 


37 


137i 


Kim Seng Jim - 


31/8/93 


(i months 


88 i 


38 


111 
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App. XXV. Tweniy-seveiith Witness. — Surgeon Major O'Sulli vim 

A. M.y., Acting Colonial Surgeon and Municipal Health 
Officer, Penang ; throe years resident in the Straits. 

I would premise that my information with rel'ercuce 
to this subject has been derived from (1) personal 
observation at the gaol and pauper hospital, the opium 
shops, and 1o a very small extent from jiaticnts seen 
in private practice ; and (2) from interviews with 
Chinese of all classes, including opium dealers, brothel 
keepers, and a large number of working men. I have 
also derived some information of trust\\'orthy Eurasians 
conversant with Chinese. 

Answers. 

1. Tn Penang, opium is commonly consumed I)}- 
Chinese and Siamese : Malays and Indians |)racticall\' 
do not use it. 

2. It is estimated that some 30 per cent, of adult male 
Chinese and Siamese lake opium in s^mie form. It is 
but very exceptionally consumed by women, and never 
by children. 

0. Generally speaking, opium smoking in those who 
persist in its use leads to moral, physical and social 
deterioration. The degree and rapidity of the down- 
ward course vary mainly according to the material 
condition of the individual. A wealthy man, whose 
business demands considerable mental exortion and who 
can always supply himself with snlHcient food, resists 
the effects of the drug for a long time. He becomes thin 
and ascetic in appearance, and loses physical strength, 
but his intellect appears to be in no wa\' enfeebled. 

On the man who has to work daily by manual labour 
to obtain his daily food, the effect after a few years — 
three or four — appears to be either that, noticing the 
loss of physical power and inability to earn as much as 
will keep him in opium and food, he makes a successful 
effort to get rid of a habit which he well knows to be 
undermining his strength, or that he gradually loses 
self-control, spends in opium what should go for food, 
becomes unable to earn a living, and steals in order to 
procure money to satisfy his craving. I have noticed 
frequent examples of this nature in the prison at Penang, 
and all classes of Chinese agree that such is a normal 
end of the impoverished opium-smoker who has not 
had the energy to throw off the habit as soon as he 
perceived that it began to interfere with his power 
of work. 

Socially, the wealthy smoker gradually falls out of 
society and spends all his time on the opium couch. 
The poor man spends his time between the prison and 
pauper hospital, where he eventually dies, nominally 
from debility, diarrhoea or other disease, but really from 
the deleterious effects of opium. 

4. They chiefly smoke a preparation of opium called 
chandu ; the very poor eat the dross that remains at 
the bottom of the pipes, which is sold chiefly by owners 
of opium shops and well-to-do-smokcrs. Us elfect is 
said to be more deleterious than sraokiniT chandu. 

Subcutaneous injection of morphia is now largely 
used for the purpose of enabling the smoker to break 
himself from the habit. This is done by gradually 
decreasing the dcse and the number of injections, and 
some men who have adopted the system speak highl y of 
its success. The Chinese, by the way, perfectly recog- 
nise the principle of using gradually lessening doses to 
cure them of the vice, and they complain bitterly that 
opium farmers will not permit the sale of drugs which 
are prepared with small doses of opium to secure this 
purpose. 

o. A large proportion of smokers, it Avould appear 
from my inquiries, become slaves to the habit. A few 
wealthy men who have unlimited leisure practically 
become sots. The effects of opium on the intellect are 
not analogous to those of alcohol ; the terrible moral 
depravity and intellectual degradation that affect the 
alcoholic drunkard do not occur in the excessive opium- 
smoker. 

6. With few exceptions, the amount of opium con- 
sumed is only limited by the ability to purchase and 
leisure to smoke it. The majority of opium smokers 
ap]iear to retain for many years sufficient discretion 
and self-control to regulate their consumption so as to 
leave a margin of wage for food. For example, Yan 
Sung, a huckster, has been taking opium for 20 years, 
and during that time his consumption has been regu- 
larly 18 cents (about one drachm) worth per diem. He 
earns about '■}'.) cents per diem, lie looks rather be- 
sotted, and says Lliat, eoiild he afford the luxury, he 
would smoke more opium. 



A not her example is Yeoh Keat, a proprietor of jin- 
rikisbas. He has been smoking for 37 years, and has 
dui-ing tha.t time regularly smoked 30 cents'' worth of 
eliandn daily. He has no desire to increase his allow- 
ance, though ho could well afford to do it. This is the 
only man of the labouring class whom I have met who 
baa saved money while smoking opium. He was 
naturally a man of great strength, and is still muscular 
in frame and keen in intellect, though in appearance he 
looks some 10 years older than his actual age. I ex- 
pected a defence of opium from this man, but was 
surprised to find that he was quite as energetic as the 
average Chinaman in his condemnation of it. He in 
effect said that the habit was very viciOLis and nearly 
always led to physical and moral degeneration, and 
that the opium smoker would steal without scruple if 
pushed to extremity in order to procure his chandu 
7. No. 

S. During three years' residence in Penang I have 
not met a Ohmaman wha was an alcoholic drunkard I 
have seen a few drunk; they conducted themselves like 
drunken Westerns. 

9, The universal opinion in Penang is that opium- 
smoking IS a great and degrading vice. The few Malay 
smokers are outcasts, Asiatics know practically 
nothing ot the alcoholic habit, and are therefore unable 
to make comparisons. I have met a few wealthy 
(.huiese who are m the habit of taking alcoholic drinks 
m moderation, and they say that alcohol is preferable, 
but I attach no value to the opinion, as they really do 
not know what the abuse of alcohol means To Malays 
alcohol and opium appear to be equally objectionable 
lamils rarely take opium, 

10, Very commonly. When a labouring man finds 
that all his earnings threaten to go in chandu, and that 
he IS losing strength, he generally makes an effort to 
free himself from the habit, and he often succeeds. 

11, Chinamen will have opium. If it cannot be 
procured from India, they will very soou effect arrange- 
ments to get it elsewhere. 

12, This question will doubtless be answered by 
persons conveisant with the subject, 

13, No. Accident, religion and differences in the 
facilities for obtaining food probably account for the 
diflerence between Europeans and Asiatics in this 
respect. 

The fact that Europe was unable to produce opium 
and that alcohol had become the habitual stimulant of 
Europeans before opium could be cheaply imported and 
that It was introduced as a poisonous drug adminis- 
tered as such with a sparing and trembling hand by 
medical men I look upon as accidental circumstances 
in favour of alcohol and against opium. Christianity 
in the West, as Mohammedanism in the East dis- 
couraged Its use, and as the people had a pleasing 
sulistitute m alcohol, (hey a.llowed themselves to be 
guided by their clergy. The difficulty of producing 
ood and obtaining clothing and heat has been always 
too great in Europe to allow the commonalty leisure 
ior opium smoking. It can only be the stimulant of 
wealthy persons m Europe, whilst in Asia nature is 
sufficiently generous to allow all classes to indulo-e the 
luxury. ° 

14 Seventy-five per cent, of smokers acquire the 
habit 111 brothels, 20 per cent, of the remainder com- 
mence It to reheye cough and physical pain, and 5 per 
cent, acriuire it from association with friends who are 
smokers. 

Every prostitute in every Chinese brothel in Penang 
IS furnished with an opium pipe by the brothel-keeper 
I recently visited these brothels to note their sanitary 
condition, and I noticed that the opium pipe was I 
constant and prominent article in every room I was 
informed that every man who stays a night at a brothel 
smokes or ries to smoke ehandu, and as a large pro- 
portion of the Chinese here are unmarried robust men 
Twfr'^™"^'''"' ^'•"^l^^ls- it is ^asy to understand 
S theZir"^'''''' "" tolerably intimate acquaintance 

I have not heard that the Chinese look upon opium 
as a, prophylactic or cure for malarial fevers Mo^ 
smokers, when asked why they contracted th; habit 
statue that it was done to relieve cough or rheumatic 

15. Yes. 

16. I iihink not. 

17. Two facts indicate very clearly to me that the 
Chinese in I'enang consider opium a degrading vice - 
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(1.) No opium-smoker will get domestic service in a 
Chinese house; and every smoker I have spoken to 
■was obviously conscious that his habit was vicious, and 
he nearly always excused himself by protesting that he 
began to smoke only to relieve pain or cough. 

D. O'Stjllivan, 
Surgeon-Major, A.M.S., 
Acting Colonial Surgeon, Penang. 
Penang, 10th January 1894. 



Twenty -eighth Witness. — Dr. W. Gilmore Ellis, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., Medical Superintendent of the Lunatic 
Asylum ; six years resident in the Straits. 

1. By Chinese. 

2. About 40 or 50 per cent, of the Chinese are con- 
sumers. A few Malays smoke opium, but I should 
think not 1 per cent. A few women smoke, but cer- 
tainly not 1 per cent. I have never heard of children 
smoking. 

3. In moderation, I consider opium smoking does no 
harm morally, physically, or socially. It certainly 
helps and stimulates either physical or mental ex- 
haustion. 

4. They chiefly, I may say nearly invariably, 
smoke. 

Opium eating or drinking undoubtedly does act 
harmfully both upon the physical and mental condition 
if taken to any extent, more especially because the 
amount of opium required is likely to increase from day 
to day, and the consumer becomes an opium sot. 

5. On the other hand, but a comparative few opium- 
smokers become sots, the large majority regularly 
smoking a small amount which, if not beneficial, is 
certainly not harmful to them. 

I should consider that in Singapore more than 75 
per cent, of the opium smokers are very moderate 
consumers. 

6. No, certainly not. I personally know many 
moderate consumers who have smoked for years without 
any apparent harm, mentally or physically. 

Tiu" Nye Bk, aat. 35, my Chinese teacher, commenced 
smoking opium 11 years ago, was induced to do so by a 
friend. Has smoked regularly ever since. Only smokes 
in the evenings, and then but five or six pipes. Does 
not smoke in the mornings, as he has work to do, and 
therefore has no time. Besides, opium- is expensive. If 
he missed smoking any evening, about 8.30 (half an 
hour after his usual time to commence) he would start 
sweating profusely. This would last about an hour, 
and he would be generally uncomfortable and distressed 
until he procured his customary pipe. He but seldom 
exceeds his usual quantity, not more than four or five 
times a year, these occasions being holidays when 
having a "burst" with friends. He is a clever, sharp 
man, with a bright eye and clear complexion, physically 
very strong and in good health. 

He tells me that he considers his thinking powers 
increased by his small consumption of opium, and that 
it gives him extra strength and keeps him healthy. _ 

Tng Kat Keng, Chinese, Eet. 27, Chinese letter writer. 
Began to smoke opium six years ago when sufi'ering 
from dysentry. Has smoked regularly twice u, day 
ever since, at about 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. Usually smokes 
about three or four pipes in the morning and the same 
quantity in the evening. 

He has often told me that if he misses smoking either 
in the morning or in the evening it causes him to feel 
tired and unable to work or think well, otherwise he 
feels nothing. ■, , ,^, 

He is an intellectual, pleasant, strong and healthy 
looking young Chinaman. I have seen him daily for 
the past year. Have often seen him smoking, but have 
never known him otherwise than sharp and able. 

He tells me he but very rarely exceeds his usual 
amount of the drug, and this I also know from my own 
observation. 

7. Roughly, the ratio of smokers to non-smokers 
would be about the same in the three grades, perhaps 
slightly larger in the labourers. 

Tan Kye Lan, set. 48, manufacturer and merchant. 
An excessive opium smoker for 20 years, averaging 60 
pipes and often more a day. He is emaciated, lips 
blue, face greenish coloured, eyes dull, but says he is 
quite well and has rarely been ill. He is a very clever 
business man, made all his money himself, is worth 
3,bout ^200,000, and is making money now, being one 
u 82810. 



of a very few. More or less similar cases might be 
multiplied to any extent among labourers, merchants, 
or artizans, showing that oven excessive opium-smoking 
does not prevent efiaciency in their calling. Only in the 
worst " opium sots " would efficiency be ruined. 

8. I can best answer this question by relating briefly 
the experience I have gained during the past five and a 
half years as Medical Superintendent of the Singapore 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Since January 1888, the total admissions and re- 
admissions into the asylum have been 1,236. Of these 
75 were stated to be duo to alcoholism and 24 to opium- 
smoking. Many of the cases returned as being due to 
alcohol were not insane in the ordinary meaning of that 
term, but were delirious from drinking bouts of the 
poisonous stuff usually sold to natives as brandy, 
whisky, arracks, &c., and they all quickly recovered. 
Other oases were due to the results of lopg continued 
drinking, and had typical symptoms of alcoholic in- 
sanity, and advanced alcoholic disease of the cerebral 
blood-vessels was found post-mortem in several fata] 
cases. 

In a few of the oases only did careful inquiries fail to 
bear out the assigned cause. 

I hare carefully inquired into the histories of the 24 
cases in whom, upon admission, opium smoking was 
stated as the cause of their insanity. None of them 
were the emaciated opium sot, in fact one rarely sees 
that being in Singapore ; all had been opium-smokers, 
but in moderation. I was able to make out other 
causes for their mental breakdown in three-fourths of 
the cases; in the remaining six I could discover no 
cause. There were no special or peculiar symptoms in 
their forms of insanity, some were acutely maniacal, 
others melancholic, and others were demented. I am 
of the same opinion still with regard to opium-smoking 
being a cause of insanity as when I wrote in my report 
for the year 1891 : — " Three cases returned as being 
' ' due to opium-smoking were admitted suffering from 
" ordinary forms of insanity, but I think it most pro- 
" blematical that the smoking of opium was really the 
" cause of their disease." 

9. In moderation, no. Alcohol, even if taken mode- 
rately, would be considered somewhat degrading, 
especially by the Malays. I have frequently heard 
Chinese say, ' ' Alcohol makes a man noisy and quarrel- 
some, opium makes him sleep." 

10. Occasionally. I have bad patients in the lunatic 
asylum broken of the opium habit without much 
trouble when first admitted, and who, having recovered, 
have been discharged and re-admitted after intervals 
of more than a year, upon their recovery from their 
second attack of insanity, assure me that, during the 
whole time they were outside they had not smoked 
opium once even. 

One of these cases was first admitted as sufi'ering 
from insanity due to opium-smoking; in him the cause 
of his insanity, as I was able to find out, was undoubt- 
edly heredity. 

11. In my opinion they would buy from China or 
from wherever else it could be obtained. Many would 
doubtless, failing opium of a good quality to smoke, take 
to drinking laudanum or morphia — habits that would 
be injurious to them to a far larger extent than opium- 
smoking ever could be. 

13. No. They have their alcohol, to which many of 
them go when suffering from that same nervous depres- 
sion that drives the Chinaman to his opium. 

14. To ease pain, to stimulate them when doing dif- 
ficult and exhausting work, for its action on the 
generative organs, to drive away misery and care, and 
last though by no means least persuaded by their 
friends who are already consumers, just as many a 
young European is thus led to drink. I have had no 
experience as to the prophylactic powers of opium, but 
it is so regarded by the majority of the Chinese here as 
to malaria and bowel complaints. They also regard it 
as an aid to digestion. 

15. Many do and many do not. Poor people are the 
most prone to try and free themselves from the habit on 
account of the expense. 

16. I have heard one or two Chinamen say so, but the 
majority only object to the import tax, as it makes 
opium dear, and for this they blame the British 
Government. 

W. Gilmore Ellis, M.D., M.E.O.S, 
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App. XXV. TtoonUj-vlnih TFidiess. — The Honouialjle A. M. 

Skinner, C.M.G-., Straits Civil Service ; Resident 
Councillor, Peuang ; 26 years resident in the Straits. 

1 and 2. Opium is consumed in Penang, as in the other 
Settlements, by nearly half of our labouring Chinese and 
a few Malays in the upper classes. The Siamese, whose 
numbers are small, frequently smoke opium. Neither 
women nor children indulge in the practice. 

It is difficult to say more precisely what proportion of 
each race, and of the different Chinese tribes, smoke 
prepared opium. The maximum percentage has been 
placed as high as 60 or 70 per cent, for the Tie Chew 
" Gambler and Pepper " planters and for prosperous 
miners. On the other hand, a careful census inquiry re- 
cently taken in one district gave the result as being 
only 16 per cent, among the planters and 50 per cent, 
among the miners. For the whole of the Chinese, I esti- 
mate the proportion at about 35 per cent, for the 
Chinese population of this Settlement, not much less 
for the Siamese, bnt at not more than 1 per cent, for 
the jMalays aad Klingg ; the comparative expensiveness 
of the drug as compared with cheap spirits probably 
keeps the latter from indulging. 

3 to 9. The effects of opium, both moral, physical and 
social, vary considerably in the different classes. On 
domestic servants, clerks and those whose work is light, 
it is far more injurious than on hand labourers, miners 
and artizans. 

The great majority of smokers do mot become " sota " ; 
and in fact the majority who use the drug are "mode- 
rate." Some of the lower class, but few "eat" it; 
scarcely any "eat," bnt all "smoke'' in the public 
opium-rooms. So far as I know, it is not recognised 
among the labouring class, or those who employ them, 
as any drawback to indulge in the habitual use of opium. 
On the other hand, the feeling against employing clerks 
and domestics who smoke is very strong, and I think is 
almost universal. I should say that, while "physically " 
and "morallj-'' the effect of alcohol is decidedly 
worse than that of opium, yet as I read the word 
" socially," the case mny be said in that respect to 
be the very opposite ; for the respectable Chinese 
merchants, shop-keepers, clerks and domestics are in 
a marked degree indisposed to confess to any opium- 
smoking or to admit opium-smokers to their employ- 
ment. Various exjjlanations are given of this fact ; but 
it seems in any case to be firmly held as part of the 
recognised Chinese code of moral opinion. " Alcohol " 
would probably come under the same ban ; bnt this is 
seldom or never indulged in by opium-smokers. 

11. If the Indian supply were cut off, opium would 
undoubtedly bo obtained from elsewhere ; there is no 
desire on the part of the great majority to free them- 
selves from the habit, or to co-operate in restricting the 
supply. On the contrary they would be likely to 
abandon a country where the supply was restricted, or 
even where the superior Indian quality was not obtain- 
able. 

12. The revenue of the Settlement for 1893 was 
81,325,000; of this, $600,000, or 45 per cent., was 
derived from opium. It is, I find, a common error 
to overstate this proportion. 

16. There is absolutely no feeling of hostility against 
England for allowing opium to be exported from India. 
The great majority here are in fact wholly ignorant 
of the geographical and historical bearings of this 
question. 

18. The rulers of the Malay and Siamese States 
around Penang decidedly do not discourage the use of 
opium ; but, as a main source of their revenue, are 
anxious to encourage it as much as possible. Our strict 
Excise laws in this Settlement unquestionably operate 
far more directly and effectively to check the consump- 
tion in Keda'i and the Siamese States ; for all the opium 
they can import must necessarily pa.ss through this 
port and is under the resident councillor's supervision, 
to clieck any smuggling back to Penang. 

The other questions are such as require special means 
of information to answer usefully. 



A. M. Skinnee, 

Resident Councillor of Penang. 



11th Januaiy 1894. 



Thirtii'fJi WitneSK.— The Honourable J. M. Vermont, 
J.P.. M.L.O., Planter ; 46 years resident as a planter 
iu Province Wellesley. 

1. Owing to the high initial cost of opium, the ta..' on 
it after it is manufactured into chandu — thus enhancing 
its value — prevents its being commonly consumed by 
the lower classes of Asiatics, as it is beyond their 
means ; only well-to-do persons, labourers, or trades- 
men earning a high rate of wage are able to indulge in 
the habit, as it is looked upon as a luxury and in many 
cases a sedative. 

2. The proportion of adult males who consume opium 
in its different forms, I do not think exceeds 15 per cent, 
of the population. Chinese are the principal consumers, 
as they are able, by their energy and general superior 
inteiligence, to earn a higher rate of wage than the 
other nationalities. Malays come next, ):iut in a smaller 
proportion, as only the well-to-do can afford to indulge 
in the luxury. Among the natives of Southern India, of 
which a large proportion of the population is comprised, 
they seldom or ever indulge in it ; if they do, they have 
imbibed the habit in India; there are a few who either 
smoke or eat bhang as a substitute. A very few females 
of any of these nationalities use opium; if it is done, it 
is medicinally. I cannot say I have ever known a single 
case of children using it. 

3. As far as my observation goes, I do not thiqk the 
effects of opium are as demoralising if taken in modera- 
tion, as among those who use intoxicants in the shape 
of spirituous liquors. Physically, in my opinion, a 
labourer feels better after his whiff of opium, in some- 
what the same way as Europeans do from the effects of 
a tobacco pipe or cigar. Socially, there is this im- 
portant difference, it does not make him quarrelsome as 
in the case with the generality of dram drinkers ; in fact 
it is apparently soothing to the nerves and invigorating 
to the system, allays pain, and, on long journeys, will 
assuage the pangs of hunger. 

4. Opium is more generally smoked than eaten, 
although the poorer classes, failing their inability to 
smoke, will eat opium when practical even to the extent 
of using the dross and chew paper which opium has 
been in contact with. I am unable to distinguish 
between the effects of each, except that the front teeth 
of smokers are generally black. 

5. The cost of opium prevents the majority of con- 
sumers becoming slaves to the drug ; they are never, 
as far as I am aware, " opium sots " ; at all events, this 
I say with a certainty, I have seen more " beer and 
whisky sots '' than ever T have seen wliat could be 
called an " opium sot." An opium-smoker will resume 
work or business almost directly after the effects of 
his smoke has been dissipated, not so the habitual 
drunkard. 

6. Certainly there can be, and there is, such a thing 
as moderation in the consumption of opium ; its primary 
cost compels it to be so. I know numerous cases of 
men who have been smokers for years, and have suffered 
no ill effects from it. I have many iu my mind's eye, 
but about whom it would be invidious to give their 
names. 

7. The majority of labourers do not consume opium, 
tlie price makes it almost prohibitory. I have been 
now 48 years working as a sugar planter, and have 
perhaps had more; men of the Chinese and Tamil 
classes passing through my control than generally falls 
to the lot of one individual in his lifetime. J have now 
on this estate some 400 Chinese, of wliom only 15 are 
regular opiuni smokers, and that in moderation. Of 
the 1,500 Tamils — men, women, and children — I am not 
aware of a single opium smoker among thorn. I have 
also some 20 Chinese tradesmen, of whom only three 
are regular opium smokers, but although they are such, 
it does not incapacitate them from work. Som(_' of the 
Chinese merchants are no doubt regular opium smokers, 
hut it does not impair their keenness in business 
transactions, 

8. The Cliinese who smoke opium are quiet and in- 
offensive, and are lit for work soon after doing so. The 
Tamil race are often addicted to drinking alcohol, are 
quurrclso7ne and pugnacious when under the effects of 
drink, requiring a day or two to get over their de- 
bauchery. 

9. The habit of smoking opium is so ingrafted among 
the Chinese that it cannot be looked upon as degrading. 
'I'hc only people I have ever heard speaking against it 
are missionaries. Of course a man who smokes has to 
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pay for it, and consequently has less moin'y to spend in 
other ways, but the same maybe said of those who 
indulge in costly wines and expensive cigars. Chinese 
are an abstemious race, their national drink being 
" samsoo," a harmless kind of spirit. It is only in 
coming in contact with Europeans that they learn to 
drink brandy and other liquors. Malays, by their reli- 
gion, abhor alcohol, or should do so. The lower classes 
of Tamils are great drunkards. I oertaily think the 
opium smoker is preferable to the alcohol user. 

10. Some do try to do so, especially among the con- 
verts at the suggestion of their minister. 

11. It is human nature to take stimulants of some 
kind or another. Were opium prohibited it would cause 
rioting and warfare ; it would be smuggled into the 
colony in every imaginable way and means. We have 
only to look at what goes on now. With all the super- 
vision of the renters of the farm, smuggling goes on to 
an unknown extent ; it is smuggled by sea and all along 
the frontier. Do your best, those who indulge in opium 
will and must have it. It would be regrettable if they 
took to alcohol or some baser narcotics, which might 
be injurious to their health. Certainly they would 
not become abstainers ; they would prefer leaving the 
colony foi- other places where opium was procurable. 

12. The Straits Settlements is well known «s a free 
port., and one where the bulk of the people are the 
lightest taxed of any part of the world ; it ia mainly 
due to this that it has become so important a colony. 

The principal source of revenue is derived from what 
are called "Licenses," the monopoly of selling opium, 
spirits, and pawnbroking. From these three sources 
more than two-thirds of the revenue is derived ; it is 
an easy tax to collect, affecting only those who choose 
to indulge in smoking and drinking, therefore not 
touching the general population who abstain from these 
luxuries ; it also reaches those persons who, in n great 
measure, have certain advanta|;es, but who in no way 
contribute anything towards the expenses of Govern- 
ment except in this way. Extinguish this source of 
revenue, the colony must necessarily collapse, as the only 
device the G-overnment could fall back upon for revenue 
would be the very objectionable one of an import and ex- 
port duty, and perhaps an onerous land tax — a very uncer- 
tain source of revenue ; introduce these, touching as it 
would in a great measure the whole population, rebel- 
lion and discontent would be the result. The question 
is asked, '' What would the people say to the loss of 
" the opium revenue and the obligation to make up 
" deficit?" 

There is no doubt the reply would be that the English 
nation to act thus had become a nation of fools by 
allowing themselves to be led in this way by a lot of 
fanatics. Our neighbours, the Dutch and French, would 
take advantage of the position of things, and take 
away our trade. It is lamentable to think that such a 
suggestion could ever be contemplated or enter the 
head of any sane man. 

13. Europeans do not contract the opium habit, for 
the reason they have alcoholic and narcotic stimulants, 
besides many other sources, ways and means, to occupy 
their time. Asiastics, when a day's employment is 
done, have very few sources of amusement. In the 
Straits Settlements the law is very stringent against 
gambling ; theatres and other ways of amusement are 
costly, so that many, having no way of occupying their 
time, indulge in the habit. 

14. Opium consumers no doubt are led to use the 
drug to allay physical pain ; it acts as a prophylactic 
in fever or rheumatic localities. Not being a medical 
man, I am not in a position to say more, but we have 
only to look at the Fens of Norfolk and see the reasons 
why it is used in low-lying districts. 

15. They may do so when they find it is an expen- 
sive habit, but, like drunkards, it is difficult to break 
off the custom. 

16. I have never heard any feeling of hostilitj' 
against England for allowing opium to be exported 
from India; if any has arisen, it has been brought on 
by the discussions that has been going on lately on the 
subject. 

J. M. Vebmont. 
Batu Kawan Estate, 

15th December 1893. 



Thlrly-firsi WUncss.~M.v. (i. T. Hare, Strails Civil 
Service ; eight years resident in the Straits and China. 

1. Opium is more commonly consumed by Chinese. 
Malays and other Asiatic races consume very little. 

2. From about 20 to SO in a 100 adults smoke opium. 
Very few women smoke ; no children smoke. 

3. The opium-smoking of habitual consumers does 
not appear to have any result, moral or social, that calls 
for notice. Physically, the skin of an opium-smoker 
of many years' standing and of fairly heavy habit 
becomes tinged with yellow, but this only applies to the 
men who smoke a great deal. Of course the truth is that 
you can no more pick out the opium-smokers from a 
crowd of ordinary Chinese than it would be possible to 
pick out those who took alcohol from those who did not 
from among an equal number of Europeans. I have 
personally known many Chinese of all classes for some 
years, and then suddenly surprised them smoking. I 
mean that I had not previously been able to gather 
from anything in their demeanor, conduct, or physical 
bearing that they were habitual consumers of opium. 
This I know to be the experience of many Europeans 
who see much of Chinese life. I distinguish, in answer- 
ing this question, from noticing the effects of im- 
moderate opium consumption. The above remarks are 
confined to ordinary opmm-smoking, the practice not 
the exception. The effects of immoderation in opium- 
smoking, like intemperance in the use of any stimulant, 
is morally, socially, and physically an evil. 

4. 

5. The large majority are moderate consumers. Very 
few exceed a limit that theij- reason, pocket, and self- 
control prescribe for each. Excess is confined chiefly 
to bad characters among the lower ordei s. I have met 
with very few cases of excess amongst the educated and 
mercantile ranks. This, of course, is only natural, as 
the more intelligent classes are more temperate than 
their inferior. Yet even amongst the intemperate, the 
hopelessly bad cases (like chronic dipsomaniacs) are by 
no means so numerous as commonly represented. I 
once, about two years ago, went round some 20 odd 
licensed opium divans (opium "dens," or opium " hells," 
as some people call them) in Singapore. This was a 
very severe test. Everyone knows that a registered 
opinm divan is the rendezvous, in most cases, of all the 
social outcasts of Chinese society, and the place where 
the so-called " opium sot " flourishes and abounds best. 
Imeanto say no respectable Chinese go to these common 
opium divans unless they are, as some are, confined to 
a clique or run for the use of people in one particular 
street, and that hero (as in a low-class gin palace 
alcohol sots would Ije found in largest numbers) the 
largest number of opium sots should be found. lu those 
20 odd licensed opmm shops, however, I only found, 
out of some 80 odd smokers, 10 odd who had contracted 
an unconquerable craving for the drug. The rest, 
although heavy smokers, all said they had stopjjed 
short of the yin or unsatisfiable craving for the drug. 

6. It is absolutely incorrect and false to say there 
cannot be moderation in the consumption of opium. 
The large majority of opinm consumers of all classes 
and nationalties in the colony are temperate con- 
sumers. Personally, I can speak of very many cases of 
Chinese who have taken their opium without harm to 
themselves for years. In fact, there are very few of my 
Chinese acquaintances who do not take opinm. J do 
not care to give instances in the Straits, though I 
could do so by the score, but confine myself to China, 
and mention three cases that 1 remember : — 

(a.) In 1888 I went, when studying Chinese in the 
Hok-kien Province, to an island called the " Golden 
Gates," or Quemoy, near Amoy. There I made 
the acquaintance of the Tin-Tai, or Chinese official 
in charge of the district, and was often at his 
yamen, or with his son. Both father and son were 
o])ium-smokers of many years' standing. They 
smoked nearly every morning and evening, and 
were, as far as I could judge, as robust, healthy, 
and happy as anyone else. Both of them, too, 
were much more active than the majority of 
Chinese officials I have met. 

(6.) In 1889, in the city of Chiang Chiu, in the Hok- 
kien Province, I rented a large Chinese house, the 
lower part of which was sublet to a Chinese school- 
master of considerable repute and standing. He 
was a kind of "coach" for the candidates for the 
first Chinese degree, and had a number of Chinese 
schoolboys as well under his care. He was working 
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App. XXV. fi'om 6 a.m. oil' and on, all through the day up 

— till 8 p.m., and had only one assistant. Tic was a 

moderate opium-smoker of nearly (then) 14 years' 
standing. He took two pipes a day — one in the 
mid-day, and one, long one, at night. He had 
done this regularly, he told me, ever since he took 
to the drug. I never saw a finer specimen of the 
literary class in the Hok-kien Province than this old 
gentleman was. He was about 50 and, to all outward 
appearance, as hard and hale as one could wish, 
(c.) When in Amoy studying Chinese, I was on very 
good terms with the proprietor of a very large 

Straits, Manila and Amoy firm of the surname 

chop Ki, and often stopped at his house in the 

island of Quemoy, where he had considerable pro- 
perty and other business. He was a man of about 
50 odd, and had smoked opium for over- 20 years. 
When in his house I found that he took two 
icgular doses a day, and never exceeded this limit. 
He had a great deal of work to get through, both 
in Amoy and in Quemoy (his town and I'ountrj' 
residences), and his opium-smoking did not appear 
to interfere with his capacity for business at all. He 
was a man of robust health and had iiii enormous 
appetite. Had 1 not known him in his piivate life, 
1 should never have thoxight he was an opium- 
smoker. 
In addition to the above throe cases, I may add that 
my first and oldest Hok-kien teacher. En Seh, was a 
moderate opium-smoker, but that this habit of his 
never interfered with his duty to me. Dui-ing the three 
years I engaged him in China and the Straits he did 
not fail once in being punctual in his attendance, or 
in attention to his work every day during the three 
years I read with him. 

7. Comparatively few merchants take opium ; the 
labourers and artizans take more. The eii'ect of the 
habit of opium-smoking on the efficiency of their calling 
is often marked. An opium-smoker under press of 
work will outlast another man who goes without the 
stimulant. I do not know, and never heard, of any 
Chinaman's efficiency on his calling being interfered 
with by the moderate use of the opium stimulant. 

8. As far as my experience and observation goes as 
regards the use of opium compared with the use 
of alcohol, I am of opinion that the mere use of 
alcohol by the Chinese is wor.se for them and less 
suited to their nature and disposition than the use 
of opium ; as regards the abuse of alcohol amongst 
the Chinese (nearly all confined to the Straits-born 
Chinese), I am very strongly of opinion that the evil 
results ai'c far greater than those that follow from the 
abuse of opium-smoking. ] )ruukcnness, though very 
rare in China, is not uncommon among the Straits-born 
Chinese, and a Ohineso drunkard, besides being always 
quarrelsome and brutal, is always unfit to du any work. 
On the other hand, the opium-smoker who has indulged 
too freely and got the opium yiii-, or craving, is yc.t 
sober and peaceful and, in the majority of cases, able tu 
do work, e.g., very many of the rikisha coolies (nearly 
all the low-class of men) smoke opium in excess, yet 
live on from day to day merely by ]julliug their rikishas 
— by no means light labour. Victims of excess in 
opium-smoking are, of course, as untrust\vorthy and 
shifty as drunkards and morphia sots, and nothing can 
be done with them. 

9. I have never heard of the habit of moderate opinm- 
amoking being considered degrading or injurious by 
Chinese. Excess and abuse of the habit is, of course, 
condemned. In the opinion of the better classes of 
Chinese, opium-smoking is looked upon as a doubtful 

• beneiii. in that many persons would be better off with- 
out tnis stimulant, just as many Eui'opcans think 
" drink" a by no means unmixed blessing because many 
abuse its use. But compared with the alcohol habit, 
the Chinese consider the opium habit less injurious and 
less likely to degrade a votary who smokes to excess. 
It is true that if a ('hinaman is about to engage a 
manager for his business, or get his daughter married, 
or intends to enter into partnership, he will proi'er au 
opium abstainer to an opium smoker. But if he cannot 
get that, he will be just as content with the other. The 
real reason is, of course,, that the Chinaman, who has 
ever a keen eyr to the future in all his doings, thinks 
that au opium abstainer cannot go wrong, brrause he 
does not smulce now, although he may smoke and 
amoke to e.vcess nnotber day, but that >lu o])iura- 
smoker is a possible opium sot that would give tj-ouble, 
just as a bluu-ribbon tein]i('ra.nce man \M)uld Lie preferred 
for ma)iy em[iloyuientH at home over an alcolnil drinker 
who is always a poSBiljle drunkard. 



10. Yes. Anyone who desires to break oS the habit 
can, by exercising self-control, cure himself of the habit. 
It is difficult to do, but there can be no doubt that it 
can bo done. But few moderate ordinary smokers 
break themselves of the habit without some strong 
reason, at they find they arc much better with the 
stimulant than without it. 

11. If the supply of the opium from India was cut off, 
1 have no doubt that opium from China and other 
countries would be smuggled in, and the Govern- 
ment would find it just as impossible to detect and 
suppress this as to detect and suppress Chinese gamb- 
ling, as the Chinese could easily, drive a coach-and- 
four through any anti-opium importation legislation. I 
do not think they would take to any other narcotic. 
They would certainly not take to alcohol ; the consump- 
tion of bhang might increase a little. The Chinese 
■would certainly not abstain from smoking altogether. 
If the Government pushed matters to extremes, there 
would certainly be an exodus of Chinese from the Straits 
Settlements and Pi'otected Native States to other 
colonies where more common sense prevailed. 

12. 

13. I never heard of an habitual European opium- 
smoker. Europeans, 1 take it, do not smoke opium, 
because it does not suit them, and becauss there is no 
accommodation provided for them. The European 
does not like lying on a flat surface and sucking a pipe. 
His joints are not supple like the Chinaman's ; the 
position, however, for enjoying the dreamy soothing 
pleasure of the pipe is recumbent, and the European 
does not like this. Eurther, opium has not the same 
soothing effect on the full-blooded European as it has 
on the slow, phlegmatic, and lympliatio Chinaman. I 
have tried smoking opium, but conld not attain to the 
dreamy intoxicated stage that a, Chinaman falls into 
after a few long whiffs. 

14. The habit is easily learnt. The upper classes 
learn it in the interchange of social courtesies. The 
pipe is offered to a guest, just like a glass of sherry at 
home to a visitor. Others take to it to ease pain or 
assuage sorrow and distress. The gay young man 
about town will take it, believing in its aphrodisiac 
virtues. Friends and students persuade friends to 
smoke to keep one another company. Others take it 
under medical instructions, chiefly as a prophylactic 
against fever and beri-beri. 

15. I have often heard of consumers trying to break 
off the habit, but on inquii'y it turns out that they 
usually have some strong personal grounds for trying 
to do so. They find perhaps that it. does not agree with 
them so well as it used to, or that they are spending 
teo much on it, and have under pressure of circum- 
stances to retrench, or they may be afraid of losing 
their self-cimtrol and becoming enslaved to its use, or 
they may have to do worse where opium-smoking is 
not allowed, and so on, 

lii. I have never heard of such a feeling either in 
China or in the Straits Settlements. Ou the other 
hand, I have repeatedly heard complaints made against 
the British ( rovernment for selling its opium so dearly 
in the Straits Settlements, and the wish expressed that 
opium could be bought as cheaply here as it can be got 
in China. 

17. I am strongly of opinion that the moderate use 
of the drug is not attended with any evil results. The 
Chinese as a race, are far more temperate, frugal, and 
abstemious than Europeans, and can be trusted to look 
after themselves ; they are naturally a sober people 
and fond of industry and quiet. They find in the 
drug rest for the body after heavy work, fresh invigora- 
tion and energy after mental labom- for the over-taxed 
brain, and sleep and peace when suffering from pain or 
harassed by distress. Personally I do not think alcohol 
can be compared to opium as a judicious stimulant and 
narcotic. Both have victims of abuse and excess, hut 
that is no reason why the great majority of ordinary 
opium-smokers or alcohol drinkers should be denied 
the use of their smoke or liquor ia moderation. Jtf odera- 
tion, however, in eating, drinking, and most things is 
greater among the Chinese than among Europeans, and 
it will be less an insult to common sense if we wait till 
we reform oui- own intoxicated Western habits before 
we surprise the sober Chinaman with a proposal to do 
away with his soeiLhing chaudu pipe. The perpetual 
sunny days and languor of our tropical climate induces 
more CbinoRe to smoke opium in the Straits Settlements 
than in China, and « itliout discussing the good or evil 
ol the .system, chuiudu smoking is noiv become a luxury 
oc necessity to imuieuse numljers o[ our Chinese 
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snbjects here. The Dutch will not allow maliy Chinese 
to settle in their colonies because their own population 
is so dense ; the French drive the Chinese out of Annam 
and Tongkin by their extortion and taxation. If opium- 
smoking is prohibited in the Straits Settle nents, the 
British Government will undoubtedly (if matters are 
pushed to extremes) drive away a number of law- 
abiding industrious Chinese, and further place an 
enormous number of more lawless and turbulent 
classes in direct opposition to the Government, as 
opium smugglers. No legislation, however stringent, 
could hope to suppress opium-smoking in the Straits 
Settlements. In a colony where three-quarters nearly 
of the property, trade, and business is in Chinese hands, 
where the Europeans are, compared with the Chinese, 
a mere handful, any repressive legislation of this kind 
that was opposed to the reason and common sense of 
the Chinese would be doomed to failure. After opium- 
smoking had been repressed on paper, opium-smoking 
would continue ;)ust the same in practice. On the 
othei' hand, the Goverment would have lost its opium 
revenue, and would be further, probably, hopelessly 
supporting a special opium-smoking detective depart- 
ment that, open to all kinds of bribery and corruption, 
and afraid to touch the better classes of Chinese who 
smoke, in time becomes a mockery and disgra.ce. 

18. I have never been in the Protected Native States. 

G. T. Hare, 
Acting Assistant Protector of Chinese, 
29th December ] 893. Singapore. 



Thirly-secoiul Witness. — The Honourable The Dato 
Mantri ' (Minister) of the Sultan of the State and 
Territory of Johor. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese, 
Malays, Javanese, Bugis, and Tamils in Johor. 

2. I think about seven per cent, of the Chinese, and 
about two per cent, of the other Asiatic races in the 
aggregate, smoke opium in Johor. Very few of the 
women, but none of the children smoke opium. 

3. I have observed that opium consumers generally 
become weak and emaciated ; that the want of opium 
would turn some who have not the means to get it 
into thieves ; and that they do not misbehave themselves 
in society. 

4. As far as I know, opium consumers in Johor chiefly 
smoke opium. 

5. The liabit creates a hankering for the drug on 
each opium smoker, and all more or less become slaves 
to the drug, but there are some ivho are moderate 
consumers. 

6. The slaves of the drug cannot take it moderately. 
There are consumers that have taken opium regularly 
for a number of years, who are stout and look 
healthy. 

7. The majority of labourers, and some merchants 
and artizans of the Chinese and other Asiatic races 
consume opium, but the habit does not seem to affect 
their efEiciency in their calling, so long as they can get 
to smoke at the proper time ; but otherwise the desire 
for it causes uneasiness and makes them dull and 
stupid till it is gratified. 

8. Comparing the use of opium with that of alc(3hol 
among Asiatic races, I have observed that the moderate 
use of alcohol is more beneficial than that of opium, 
but as to the efi'ect of the abuse of opium or alcohol, it 
is I believe, equally injurious and hurtful. 

9. The opium and alcohol habits are looked upon by 
the Chinese, Malay, and other Asiatic races as equally 
degrading and injurious. 

10. It may be said that opium consumers cannot 
break themselves of the opium habit, unless they take 
medicine to stop the keen desire for it, or are forced as 
prisoners to do so. 

11. It would cause great suffering and death to the 
slaves of the drug among the aged and infirm, and only 
adults of robust health would be able to endure the 
want of opium. Undoubtedly they would supply them- 
selves with opium from places where they could get it, 
and they would also attempt the cultivation of the 
opium poppy in their own country. Some of them 
would perhaps take to alcohol or tobacco or other 
narcotics, and some might be able to free themselves 
altogether from the habit. 

12. About 600,000 dollars per annum, more or less,.is 
the revenue of Johor derived from opium. If the opium 
revenue is extinguished, Johor may be able to raise 



revenue from other SOurdes. People say that they 
would be in great danger of having unjust and improper 
taxes imposed on them by the Government on account 
of the loss of the opium reveimo ; that it would put out 
of employment a large number of people engaged in 
the trade and preparation of opium, and that it would 
cause the loss of a xjortion of the chief revenues of the 
country. 

13. People of European race do not contract the 
opium habit in any number, because thoy do not keep 
company with opium smokers ; but Asiatics become 
more liable to contract the habit, because they associate 
freely with those who smoke opium, just the sanae as 
with those who do not, and so the result is that they 
who do not smoke are ultimately drawn into the habit 
and become opium smokers. 

14. Some opium consumers are led to use the drug 
by being told of the eflBcacy of opium to prevent and 
cure diseases ; and I agree with the opinion of many 
people that it serves as a preventive of fever or malaria 
and that it relieves the pain of rheumatism, as I have 
seen persons restored to health by the use of it. But 
the disease soon returns, and the worst of it is, the 
sufferer, by taking opium again and again to relieve 
the pain, begins soon to feel a desire for it, and thus 
gradually becomes a confirmed opium smoker. 

15. Opium consumers do usually desire to get rid of 
the opium habit, but the keen desire they have for the 
drug prevents them. 

16. There is no feeling of hostility against England 
for allowing opium to be exported from India, that I 
am aware of among any Asiatic race in Johor. 

Dato Mantri Joiiou, 
GoveiTiment Office, 

Johor Baharu, 11th January 1894. 



App. XXV. 
The Straits. 



Thirly-third Witnesg.—The Honourable C. W. S. 
Kynnersley, Straits Civil Service, Acting Resident 
Councillor of Malacca, 21 years resident in the Straits. 

1. A considerable proportion of the adult male 
Chinese population are opium-smokers. The practice 
is not common among Malays, though some few do 
smoke chandu. The other Asiatic races are not 
addicted to opium-smoking. 

2. I should conjecture that, from 30 to 40 per cent, of 
the Chinese and perhaps 2 per cent, of the Malays are 
consumers. Neither women nor children smoke. 

3. Speaking generally, that is, of the great bulk of 
the able bodied, labouring population who smoke in 
moderation, I have not noticed any bad eflfects — moral, 
physical, or social. It is an expensive luxury, and 
after a hard day's work I have no reason to believe 
that a moderate indulgence in the habit is more harm- 
ful than beer is to an English labourer. On the other 
hand, what is called a confirmed opium-smoker, that 
is, a slave to the drug who does nothing but smoke, is 
if possible a more degraded and miserable object than 
a habitual drunkard, though there is one point in his 
favour, namely, that he is only his own enemy ana is 
not dangerous to others. Although opium-smoking 
does not lead to crimes of violence, the craving for the 
drug is so strong among habitual smokers of the idle 
class that they are driven to steal in order to satisfy 
this feeling. 

4. In this colony consumers smoke a preparation of 
opium called chandu. They do not eat opium. They 
do not drink any decoction of opium, so far as I am 
aware. 

5. I should say that the great majority of opium- 
smokers are moderate consumers. Perhaps 20 per cent, 
of the smokers become " opium sots," but I am hardly 
prepared to say whether this is so or not. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
am prepared to state, without being able to describe 
any particular case , that large numbers of Chinese take 
opium year after year with impunity. 

7. The majority of Chinese labourers or certainly a 
large proportion of them smoke opium, and I have no 
reason to believe that the habit interferes with their 
efiiciency in their calling. 

8. Drunkenness is very uncommon among the 
Asiatic races, with the exception of the natives of 
Madras. They, and more especially those professing 
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App. XXV. the Christian religion, are addicted to alcohol. The 
Chinese aro fond of spirits. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, if instead of smoking opium, they indulged 
to the same degree in alcohol, the amount of crime 
would seriouBly increase. The spirits imported and 
chiefly " made in Germany" are generally of the vilest 
description, and the result of a general indulgence in 
drinking, such as is common in the great towns of 
England, would be appalling. 

9. It is very common to hear it said of a man, " He 
is an opium-smoker," meanmg thereby that he is 
addicted to a vice. In the same way it is common to 
hear in England " He drinks," meaning that the person 
alluded to is a victim to the alcohol habit. It is difiS- 
cult to say what is the general opinion of the Chinese on 
the subject. If I took the opinion of the first ten 
Chinese I met in the street, the probability is that the 
majority would say that there was nothing degrading 
or injurious in the habit, but if, on the other hand, I 
consulted Chinese who are more or less Buropeanized 
they would probably one and all profess to regard 
opinm-smoking as a degrading vice. Among the 
Malays opium-smoking is universally condemned, 
although a few do indulge in it. There is no danger of 
opium-smoking becoming general among this race. 
Their religion and public opinioQ among them are 
totally opposed to it, and a Malay opium-smoker is 
looked upon as degraded. 

10. I am not prepared to say whether opium-con- 
sumers often break themselves of the habit, but I am of 
opinion that cases do occur. The drug is so expensive 
that I should say the number of pipes was limited in a 
great degree by the amount of cash, and it must often 
happen that a man has to do without his smoke for a 
time. 

For many years I have acted as Superintendent of 
Prisons, ivhere the great bulk of the criminals (say 70 
per cent.) are Chinese, and cases were often brought to 
my notice in which opium-smokers were, after a short 
time, cured of their craving. Even in the case of the 
most inveterate opium-smokers, opium is never given 
to a prisoner except medicinally by the medical 
authorities. It is probably the case that a confirmed 
opium-smoker never gives up the habit or if so very 
rarely indeed. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, the 
Chinese would undoubtedly supply themselves from 
China. Indian opium is greatly preferred, but the con- 
sumption woulil not bo lessened were the Indian supply 
withdrawn. They would certainly not abstain. It 
would be hopeless to expect to cut off' the supply of 
opium even if importation from China were prohibited. 
iJnder the present f;irm system, which is in the hands 
of Chinese (to whose interests it is to prevent smuggling 
as much as possible to enable them to enjoy their 
monopoly), a very large amount of contraband opium 
and chaudu is smuggled into the colony annually. 

12. The total revenue of the colony for 1894' is esti- 
mated at r;,K18,170 dels.* of this, dola. is 
derivable from opium. It would be as difiicnlt for the 
the colony to raise the needful revenue otherwise, as it 
would be for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give up 
Excise Kevenue. The ports of the colony are entirely 
free. To impose customs duties would be most detri- 
mental to the prosperity of the colony. If the consump- 
tion of opium were prohibited instead of being taxed as 
at present, it would be necessary to tax other com- 
modities. I do m ifc think the needful revenue could bo 
raised, and the people would object most strongly to 
burdensome ta.xiitioH. The Chinese would go else- 
where. 

13. I'eople of European race do not contract the 
opium habit. There is no accounting for tastes. 
Eui-opeans seem to prefei' drinking, 

li, I imagine that immigrants from China who are 
not accustomed to smoke opium find their iellow 
workman smoking and acquire tlx- habit. In some 
cases it may be reconnnended to allay pain. Thei'e is, 
I believe, a general consensus of medical opinion that 
opium is a prophylactic against malarial fever. It is so 
regarded by the Chinese, 

1.5. I believe not. 

16. There is uo such feeling. 

17. There can be no doubt as to the terrible effects of 
the opium habit among " opium sots," but they are not 
to be compared with the evils arising from intemper- 
ance in England, or with those of venereal disease 



which, since the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Ordinance, has spread in the most alarming way 
among the Chinese. It is the duty of Government to 
discourage opium-smoking, and this can best be done 
by putting a heavy tax on the drug. Whether this is 
collected by the agency of a farm as at present or by 
other means does not affect tne question. 

C. W, Sneyd BTynnejjsley, 
First Magistrate, Singapore, 
Acting Eesident Councillor, Malacca. 
Malacca, 
17th January 1894. 



• Note.— Figure not given. 



TMriy-fourih Witness. — The Honourable H. A. 
O'Brien, Straits Civil Service, Acting Auditor- General ; 
resident 18 years in the Straits Settlements. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
this colony and by Sikhs and Bengalis, infrequently by 
Malays, except Javanese, Boyanese and Bugis, and 
hardly at all by Madrasis and Tamils. 

2. I should say 'about 70 per cent, of the adult foreign 
male Chinese population here consume opium. As to 
the proportion of Sikhs and Bengalis I cannot speak, 
but I believe it to be large. Javanese, Boyanese and 
Bugis smoke opium in considerable numbers. The per- 
centage of Malays proper and of Madrasis who do so 
may be practically disregarded. 

I do not think that women, as a rule, use opium 
except prostitutes. I have not known any cases of its 
use by children. 

3. 4, 5, 6, & 7. I draw a strong distinction between 
the use of opium in the form of chandu smoked in a 
pipe and all other uses of the drug. 

There is a radical misconception, in my opinion, in 
this respect on the part of those who are interested in 
" the opium question," both in Europe and America. 
The only forms of use and abuse of the drug there 
known are those of its alkaloids taken by injection, or 
of preparations of opium taken by the mouth. 

In these forms, once the habit of use is established 
there is, without doubt, an imperative physical neces- 
sity for periodical increases in the amount so used, and 
although the amounts of increase and the terms of 
periodicity vary with the individual consumer, the 
result, it cannot be denied, is, in the vast majority of 
cases, eventually disastrous. 

But such, in my experience (and the subject I may 
say, is one which has engaged my attention for nearly 
20 years), is not the case as regards opium.'in the form 
of prepared chandu, used by the Chinese in a pipe. 

That the average Chinese coolie will smoke all the 
opium he can get is, I fear, an unquestionable fact, and 
opium smoked as chandu to excess is followed by all the 
deplorable results which accompany the abuse of opium 
in other forms. 

But even in cases of excess here the time at which 
digestive and nervous derangement exhibits itself, 
seems to me to be a late one, as compared with the 
results of excesses in the drug otherwise abused. 

The point, however, which I would insist upon is that 
an opium-smoker can go on smoking daily the same 
moderate amount of chandu for a term of years, which 
seems to be limited only by the span of life, with undis- 
turbed mental and bodily sanity. I need not cite 
instances, for they are to be seen "at every turn in the 
colony. 

I am told that the same rule applies to Sikhs and 
Bengalis, wlio consume the drug by the mouth, but I 
have not the personal experience of these races which 
would enable me to speak with contidence on the matter. 
One man of the class, whom 1 happen to know, has been 
an opium eater tor 40 years, and is a fine specimen of 
humanity. Cert.ainly as a clas^ the men of this 
nationality in the colony are physically be3'0ud 
re]iroach. 

I look upon a. Straits Malay who takes to opium in any 
form as a lost man. His natural indolence and indif- 
ference to the ordinary exigencies of a resjionsible life 
are by opium intensified with a rapidity and to a degree 
absolutely startling. I have personally known excep- 
tions to this rule, and notable exceptions are familiar 
to all old residents here. But such exceptions are, to 
my mind, rare in the extreme. I should welcome any 
form of class legislation which would constitute the 
sale or transfer of opium to any Malay a punishable 
offence. 

Javanese, Boyanese and Bugis seem to tolerate the 
drug to an appreciably greater degree than the Straits 
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Malay, but tbey are more unfavourably affected by it, 
and come more speedily under its wonto J influence than 
do tlie OMnese. 

As regards physical degniieration ai:;! so forth result- 
ing from opium-smoking, ] would lay stress on the facts 
and figures which are afforded by the gaol records of the 
uolony. 

For the past 10 years I have only known one case in 
which a prisoner was allowed any opium in any form in 
gaol, and during that period no instance is lecorded of 
a death as the result of enforced abstention amongst 
opium-smokers however far advanced in the habit. 
Their sufferings on confinement arCi no doubt, acute, 
but I have learnt that even the worst cases are able to 
eat soruething in the first 48 hours of privation, and all 
are, as a rule, about on the third day. 

If this fact is considered, and contrasted with all 
medical experience of opium habitues in Europe, it will, 
T think, tend to bear oat what I have said as to the 
radical difference between opium-smoking ami the other 
forms of the habit. 

One Bengali died in the Singapore gaol — no doubt from 
privation of opium. But he died through a misconcep- 
tion on the part of the medical officer, who understood 
that he was an opium-smoker, whereas he had firmly 
established the habit of consuming crude opium largely 
by the mouth. 

The returns from the lunatic asylum are also '.'cry 
instructive upon this point. 

8 & 9. Socially amongst natives, I do not think the 
question of opium consumption in moderation is much 
considered. A labourer is not a worse worker because 
he smokes opium, and amongst the coolie class no ap- 
preciable working time is lost by the indulgence. 

Amongst artizans, who have more money at their 
command, the skill of the^ workman is not impaired, but 
the consumption of opium is greater, with the results of 
waste of time and a digostive derangement which takes 
the form of obstinate constipation. I have been in- 
formed that skilled artizans whose use of opium is 
excessive require one day off work in each fortnight for 
overcoming their troables in this direction. 

The mercantile classes of Chinese consider that the 
habit improves the intellectual faculties, especially in 
the direction of business acuteness. 

I cannot speak as to the races of India in this respect. 
Malays as a class look upon the habit as a bad one, with 
very good reason. 

I think it may safely be said that all races look upon 
excess in opium with pity and disfavour. 

10. Opium consumers very rarely break themselves 
of the opium habit. From the native point of view 
there is, in the great majority of cases, :io reason why 
they should ; they look upon it as a pleasure, a great 
pleasure, and a harmless pleasure, and the suffering 
attending self-denial is so considerable as to be 
deterrent. 

11. If Indian opium were to be CT;t off, the Asiatic 
population here would, of course, oltain opium from 
elsewhere. TJiey would, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, abstain as long as opium was procurable, and if 
the supply were restricted, would take to alcohol and the 
preparatioi: of Indian hemp. 

12. The proportion of our revenue which is derived 
from opium is per cent. The revenue could not be 
raised from other sources without the practical extinc- 
tion of the cohmy, whose vital existence depends upon 
the freedom of its ports. 

13. Europ'jans^o not contract the opium habit to any 
appreciable extent. 

Asiatics use the drug, I think, partly from heredity 
and tradition, but often it is first used to alleviate 
physical pain. 

The Chinese, without doubt, look upon the drug 
as a prophylactic against fever and all the hydra-heitded 
effects of malaria. This belief is not confined to the 
colony nor to Asia, but I am not a. doctor, and cannot 
speak as to the value of the grounds on which it is 
based. It is practically universal here. 

15. I have not met with many expressions of regret at 
their " enslavement " on the part of moderate consumers, 
except on occasions when their supply has been stopped 
or delayed. At such times I have heard men regret 
that they had taken to the drug. 

On the contrary, consumers to excess always have a 
maudlin impotent desire to be free of the habit, which 
they express during the period of " opium satisfaction." 
But I have only in three cases known such desire to 
extend beyond the first stage of inhibition and conse- 
.quent suffering. 



"Cures" have at different times appeared in the 
colony, and have attracted attention, but they have all 
taken the form of pills, in which morphia was the chief 
ingredient, or of morphia injection. 

Such cures have been extensively sought after by 
opium consumers, for they have been comparatively 
inexpensive, and they have been well compared tu cures 
for beer drinking by the administration of pure alcohol. 

The inevitable result of their use has, so far as I can 
learn, been very marked. 

16. No. 

17. Personally I consider the use of opium an evil, 
but a necessary evil. 

It is an evil because it is a form of indulgence which 
is open to excess, and its excess is very harmful. 

It is an expensive habit, and the habit once formed is 
as a rule, formed for life. 

But excess is emphatically the exception and not the 
rule in the colony and where it exists, although its re- 
sults are patently deplorable to a degree as regards the 
individual, they carry with them none of the social ob- 
jections which attach to the slavery of alcohol (or of 
Indian hemp). 

18. I leave this question to be answered by the 
residents of the several native states. I have had no 
official connexion with any native state for the past 10 
years. 

H. A. O'Brien, 
Acting Auditor-General. 
Singapore, 19th January 1894. 



App. XXV. 
The Straits. 



Thirty-fifth Witness.— Mr. T. C. Mugliston, Colonial 
Surgeon, Singapore ; seven years resident in the 
Straits. 

1. Yes, it is commonly consumed in the form of 
chandu. 

2. A few Malays; 10 per cent, of Javanese; .30 
per cent, of Chinese not coolies; 10 per cent. Chinese 
women ; 60 per cent, of Chinese coolies. A.11 these 
smoke chandu, Sikhs do not smoke chandu, but eat 
what is called Bombay opium. No children consume 
opium or chandu. 

',i. I cannot say that I have noticed any effect that is 
characteristic either from a moral, physical, or social 
aspect. 

4. Opium is consumed in this colony as chandu, and 
as such is chiefly smoked. 

5. In many cases they leave it off for a time, but as a 
rule not foi' long. 

They are no more slaves to the opium pipe than I am 
to my cigar. They like their smoke, and I like mine, 
and we should neither of us care to give it up, or, per- 
haps, be able to do so without a certain amount of 
discomfort ; the difference being that, if I thought my 
cigar did me harm, I should have strength of mind to 
put up with the discomfort, whereas the coolie would 
not do so. His discomfort would probably be greater. 
(See 14). 

I presume the expression " opium sot " means one of 
those thin, feeble, emaciated beings, who smoke chandu, 
that we sometimes see. If they are chandu smokers, 
they are so because of their condition, and such con- 
dition is due to disease. As a rule they consume very 
little chandu (15 to 20 cents' worth a day), which is 
decidedly a comfort to them and medicinally of benefit. 

The largest smokers here are towkays or traders, and 
coolie brokers, who consume ten times as much as the 
coolie, and they are robust in body and mind. I 
know one coolie broker who has smoked a dollar's worth 
a day of chandu for 40 years, and if anyone having 
business with him took him for a " sot " they would be 
considerably "left." 

It is so much the rule for men to smoke the same 
amount of chandu (according to their means), for years 
that it is needless to give examples as if it were a rare 
condition. 

In the full report, promised later, opium statistics of 
some hundreds of cases will be shown in eHenso. 

6. Please see 5. The harm appears to be indis- 
tinguishable. 

7. The majority of Chinese artizans and labourers 
smoke chandu. Many Chinese merchants smoke in the 
same way that some British merchants drink, viz., to 
encourage business. One says " Have a drink," the 
other says " Have a smoke." In both cases the business 
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is discussed during the drink or smoke. The idea that 
a smoker goes to sleep after his smoke and because of 
his smoke is a perfect myth, and the sentiment of 
horror and pity evolved at the thought of the "drunken 
sleep " of the opium smoker is one that is responsible 
for much of the present anti-opium crusade. 

8 and 9. I am not prepared to say that any disease is 
produced by opium, whereas every organ, and nlmost 
every tissue, is morbidly affected by alcohol. 

The Chinese coolie who smokes chandu does not 
drink alcohol. Malays of this country rarely smoke 
chandu or drink alcohol, and they look on both as to 
be condemned, but alcohol far more so than chandu. 

I do not think the Chinese consider chandu smokers 
as to be avoided, but they certainly do alcohol 
drunkards. 

10. Yes. 

11. If they thought it wore "cutoff through any 
action of the Government, there would bf a riot. They 
would get it wherever they could. If they absolutely 
could not get it (which it ivouid be almost impossible in 
our island to prevent), tliey woiild take to alcohol. If 
they did so it would be the 10 cents per bottle variety 
of German spirits, the maddening effect of which can 
be imagined, and crime, such as exists in England, 
■W'ould be generated here. The German manufacturer 
of spirits would be the one to benefit, not the British 
one. 

13. Europeans do not smoke chandu. It must be 
considered as a question of heredity, race, food, associa- 
tions and surroundings. 

14. A very large percentage are smokers when they 
arrive from China. Many take to it to relieve the flatu- 
lent stomach-ache which is necessarily a concomitant 
of the vegetable diet which Chinese so largely affect. I 
am informed by those capable of judging that it i.s a 
prophylactic against malaria and diseases associated 
with planting and jungle workers. 

16. It is a difficult thing to be sure of, as it is hard 
to get the person asked to either understand the question 
or to give a truthful answer. They usually answer as 
they think will please the questioner. My own opinion 
is that if they are well enough off to get chandu, food, 
clothing (very little), with an occasional visit to a 
brothel and a gamble, that they certainly do not wish 
to leave off smoking chandu. 

16. Certainly not ; on the contrary, they like to get 
it from India, as it is cheaper and better than that 
they would buy from China. 

17. Please see 11. 

18. The rulers of the native states all approve of the 
use of chandu (some are smokers themselves), and raise 
revenue from it. 



Hong Kong. 

Enclosure No. 1 in Colonial Secretary's Letter 
No. 1,780 of ISO?.. 



T. C. MUGGIISTOS. 



Singapore, 20th .January, ISIH. 



Sm. 



PART II. 

Hong Kong, Colonial Secretary's Office, 
No. 1780, dated December 20, ISDG. 
I AM directed by the Governor of Hong Kong to 
transmit for the information of the Eoyal Commission 
on Opium the enclosed copies of answers to the 
questions (copy annexed), prejiared by order of the 
(.'ommission and forwarded to His Excellency by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies with instructions 
to submit them to such persons in Hong Kong as 
might be able and willing to give information on the 
subject, " including if possible (o) the most intelligent 
" and trustworthy gentlemen of Oriental races, and (b) 
" officials, medical men, merchants, and others who 
" are specially conversant with Chinese and other 
" Asiatic consumers of opium.'' 

2. In compliance with the above instructions His 
Excellency caused copies of the questions to lie 
forwarded to the gentlemen mentioned in the enclosed 
list,* and the iinswers that are now forwarded are all 
that have been received up to date. Such furthir 
answers, if any, as may be sent in will be transmitted 
to you from time to time as soon as they are received. 

3. His Excellency desires me to state that he 
entirely concurs in the answer which I have returned 
to Question 12. 

I liave, &c. 
The Secretary, Wm. O'Bbien, 

Royal Commission on Opium, Colonial Secretary- 

&c., tVc, &c. 
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No. :,. 

1. In China, opium has been consumed modei-ately 
by all classes (Chinese generally), from juvenile to 
aged. 

2. It cannot be ascertained the actual quantity con- 
sumed by each sex ; it depends upon the constitution 
of consumers either more or less, and rare cases have 
been found among children. 

3. "We cannot say what particular effect has been 
brought on consumers by opiuui physically, morally, 
or socially. But it can be pronounced that its moderate 
use strengthens the. body of consumers and refreshes 
the brain. One cannot say that consumers have been 
ruined by the reasonable use of opium. Its extreme 
use perhaps brings destruction, but in China we have 
not heard such a case as this. 

4. In China, natives never consume raw opium, but 
they boil the drug to a certain extent through a process 
and then smoke in the fashion in vogue since years 
past. Other Asiatic races mostly eat raw opium in 
small pills, while a few take in other manner. Con- 
sumption of boiled opium has been preferred to that of 
raw opium, and it conduces to health as well as brings 
agility in business. 

5. Consumers of opium are subjected to this drug, 
but it does not stupefy them. Chinese generally nse 
opium, but we cannot mention any instance of such a 
stupefaction among them. Majority of these con- 
sumers are moderate generally. 

6. There has been no moderation among consumers 
in using opium, no one can say. They have been 
consuming opium since years past, but there has been 
hardly any case in our notice of a noticeable injury 
done to them. 

7. Traders coming in contract with us, have been 
found very apt and considerate in making business with 
us, though thej' have consumed opium before this. 
Labourers and workmen use opium in proportion to 
their income, but it has had no ill effect upon them 
their working hours. 

8. As regards the use and abuse of opium and 
alcohol, we can say that the latter causes great injuries 
to consumers, ivhich opium does not. 

9. Leaving other Asiatic races aside (of which we 
have not much knowledge) we can say that among 
Chinese, the habit of consuming opium is not con- 
sidered either injurious or degrading ; on the other 
hand, respectable as well as wealthy classes have been 
using frcel}'. The general opinion among the above 
classes too, seems to be in favour of opium than that 
for spirit or alcohol. 

10. Habituated consumers of opium seldom leave 
this practice. 

11. The discontinuance of supplies of opium from 
India wilt not affect much upon consumers of these 
drugs in China, as other countries like Persia and 
Turkey provide them with these, as well as the culti- 
vation of poppy has been freely going on as well as 
improving in China. If such a step will be taken, only 
India will be the chief loser, while the trade with other 
countries will be augmented, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment will have more revenue by the ditties collected' 
on the extensive home growth of opium, and a larger 
demand for such drug will bring naturally an en- 
couragement upon cultivators to increase the cultiva- 
tion. Chinese do take spirit manufactured in their 
own country, but they will ue\-er leave the habit of 
consuming opium to which they have been subjected. 

12. There has been no revenue in our city, and there- 
fore we cannot describe anything as regards these. 

i:l. We do not know there is any European subject 
who have been accustomed to nse opium in any form, 
also we cannot say why not. It may be imagined 
that there has been no cultivation of this drug in 
Europe and the vast spread of education, and therefore 
they may not hjive been habitug,ted in. 
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14.: We do not find out the origin of the commence- 
mont among cong-umers of opium, thoy use it constantly, 
more particularly at leisure. Also there is a firm 
belief among them that opium, is a remedy against 
malaria, diarrhoea, dysentery, as well as similar sick- 
ness originated in the marshy places. 

15. Perhaps there may be a rare case in which 
a habituated opium-consumer desire to leave this habit. 

16. We have no knowledge of any Asiatic race about 
us having a malignity against England about the 
opium exported from India. 

17. General opinion about the consumption of opium 
tends always in favour of it, especially among Chinese 
who believe it to be a source for the betterment of 
their health. 

Having nothing to add below. 

We remain, &c., 

ABD0OLA.LLY, EbBAHIM & Co. 

(Musalman Merchants from India.) 



No. 6. 

1. Yes. 

2. Chinese adults, 10 per cent. ; Malay, 10 per cent. ; 
Asiatics, do not know ; women, 1 per cent. ; children, 
nil. 

3. Morally, no ; physically, yes ; socially, yes ; 
distinction, cannot tell. 

4. Chiefly smoke; eat very little; decoction, very 
little ; eifects can be discinguiahed if taken in different 
forms. 

5. Majority of them do become slaves and become 
opium sots in cases of those who cannot afford. 

6. There can be some moderation. There is harm, 
because 'when one does not get the drug at the proper 
time he feels lazy and drowsy. 

7. Cannot give any opinion. 

8. The abuse of opiuna consumers is sociable. The 
abuse of alcohol consumers is unsociable. 

9. Degrading, yes ; injurious, yes ; opium compared 
with alcohol, the latter is preferable. 

10. Can, with diflSculty. 

11. Yes, they would supply themselves with opium 
from elsewhere if the supply of Indian opium is cut off. 
They would not supply themselves with alcohol if they 
can get any other opium. 

12. I do not know what revenue the Government 
derives from opium, but I would suggest that the 
same revenue could be made up if public gambling is 
allowed. 

13. I do not know. 

14. By associating with friends. Some do take it in 
the first instance to allay physical pain, but seldom. 
Yes, opium is a prophylatic against fever, &c., and is 
commonly regarded. 

15. Great majority do desire to get free of the 
habit. 

16. Do not know. 

17. I would like to point out that opium-consumers 
in this Colony do not get genuine stuff from the opium 
farm. 

Abdool Eazak, 
Indian Musalman Boarding-house Keeper. 



No. 8. 

Upper Lascar Row, 
SiK, December 20, 1893. 

I DO not use opium, nor do I allow it to be used 
in my premises. 

Mahomed Chinah, 
Indian Musalman Storekeeper. 



No. 10. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
Hong Kong. 

2. About 70 pel- cent, of the Chinese adult males, I 
conjecture, consume opium, and about 20 per cent, of 
women ; children do not. 

3. Although the opium smokers look thin and 
emaciated, they are not necessarily weakened by the 
use of the drug. 

4. The Chinese smoke opium ; they never eat, nor do 
they drink a decoction of the drug. 

5. The majority of opium consumers are moderate. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such 
a thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. 
Althoiigh I do not know, yet I have heard the Chinese 
say that there are many consumers who have taken 
their opium for years without harm to themselves. 

7. The majority of the Chinese labourers consume 
opium, and it is said that the eflSciency in their calling 
is kept up by the use of the drug. 

9. The Chinese generally do not condemn the habit 
of consuming opium as degrading or injurious. 

10. Most of the Chinese opium consumers can, and 
many of them do, break themselves of the opium habit. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut off, 
the Chinese will supply themselves from elsewhere, or 
they will produce their native opium in larger quanti- 
ties. They would not substitute alcohol for opium, 
neither would they abstain altogether. 

13. I have heard of some Americans contracting the 
opium habit in the United States. 

14. The opium consumers are led to use the drug by 
curiosity, and the tempting descriptions of the pleasure 
of smoking given by the older consumers. They never 
take it to allay physical pain. Opium is not to my 
knowledge a prophylactic against fever, rheumatism, 
or malaria, nor is it so regarded by the Chinese with 
whom I have talked upon the matter. 

15. Some of the opium consumers are desirous to get 
free of the opium habit. 

16. Amongst the Chinese I have not seen any feeling 
of hostility against England for allowing opium to be 
exported from India. 

F. Seina, 
Of Messrs. Cawasjee Pallan jee & Co. (Parsis). 
Hong Kong, 13th December 1893. 
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1. Yes. 

2. Males about 33J per cent., women about | per cent., 
and children do not. 

3. It does not affect them neither morally nor 
physically ; a consumer's position will not in any way 
be socially affected. 

4. They generally smoke, neither eat nor do they 
take a decoction of opium. 

5. A very few of them become opium " sots." To my 
knowledge the majority of the consumers are moderate 
consumers. 

6. I do not feel competent to answer to this question. 

7. Most of the Chinese labourers, merchants, and 
artizans, consume opium. 

8. I do not feel competent to answer to this question. 

9. No, they would think the alcohol habit as de- 
grading and injurious. 

10. Yes. 

11. They would purchase it from elsewhere. China 
has been and is still growing opium more thap for the 
last few years, and the stoppage of the expert from 
India, it would not affect iheir requirement. 

12. About one-eighth. 

13. I do not feel competent to answer to this question 

A a 
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Arr. x\V. 14. They take their smoke as a tobaicco smoker. 

15. The cases are few. 

16. No. 

17. None. 

M. Ally, 

(Persian Merchant). 



No. 16. 



other facilities in order that the dealers may be able to 
compete with China, which is steadily but surely 
making an inroad into the trade, and also by way of 
recompense for the heavy losses which the dealers have 
suffered by the recent action of the Indian Government 
in bringing about the sudden fall in the value of 
silver. 

Hm. S. H. Bsmail, 

Of H.A. Asger and H. Esmail, 
(Persian Merchants). 



1. Yes. 

2. Men about 30 per cent., women about 13 per 
cent., children do not. 

3. It does not affect them morally. Physically, a 
consumer has not the same fresh, healthy appearance 
as one who does not consume opium. A consumer's 
position is not in any way socially aflected. The same 
may be said as regards other Asiatic races. 

4. They chiefly smoke. They neither eat nor do they 
drink a decoction. If it is taken in the latter form 
also I cannot distinguish between the effects of each. 

5. Not many, and very few eventually become 
" opium sots." I find that a considerable proportion 
of consumers ai-e moderate consumers. 

6. It is not correct to say that there 'cannot be such 
a thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
have knov/n of many cases where opium has been 
consumed without harm to the consumers. There are 
several opium dealers with whom I am brought into 
business contact, who have to my knowledge been 
consumers of the drug for years, and who apparently 
show no signs of the drug having had any evil affects 
on them'. I know also a case where a person (not a 
Chinese) who has both smoked and eaten the drug off 
and on for the last ten years, and who has not 
apparently suffered physically. 

7. Many Chinese labourers, merchants, and artisans, 
smoke opiiim, but not a majority of them. The habit 
does not affect their efficiency in their several callings. 

8. An opium smoker is quiet in his habits, whereas 
one addicted to the use or abuse of alcohol, especially 
among the Malay I'aces and natives of the Philippines, 
is often boisterous and commits rash acts. 

9. No, they would consider the alcohol habit as 
degrading and injurious. 

10. Yes. 

11. They would procure it from elsewhere. They 
would not take to alcohol nor to any other narcotic, 
neither would thoy abstain altogether. China has been 
and it still growing opium which statistics will show 
has been on the increase during the past few years, and 
the stoppage of Indian opium would give the Chinese 
authorities a fair opportunity of developing the growth 
of their own opium, much to the detriment of the 
British Government. 

12. About one-seventh. I do not at present see any 
other means of raising additional revenue. They would 
consider the necessity of making up the deficit by other 
taxation as unjust. 

13. I do not feel competent to answer to this question. 

14. In much the same way as a tobacco smoker. 
They do not usually or often take it in the first instance 
to allay physical pain, although it is extensively used 
by the Chinese and Asiatic races for medicinal 
purposes. 

l-">. The cases are rare. 

IG. No. 

17. The stoppage of the opium tiadc would tell 
seriously on the already depressed condition of trade in 
this Colony. Many Indian and Chinese firms, who, by 
their existence, contribute mdiieclly to the other 
sources of the revenue of the Colony, and employ much 
labour, both domestically and otherwise. Tde closing 
of these firms would naturally throw many Chinese out 
of employment. I need hardly add that the Indian 
revenue would suflcr to ;ai immeasurable extent, and 
from all the information I can gather there appears no 
other means of making good this large deficit of Her 
Majesty's empire. I am of opium that instead of 
crippling the opium trade every encouragement should 
be given by Her Majesty's Government to the develop- 
ment of the opium trade by the reduction of duty, and 



No. 17. 



1. Yes. 

2. Most Chinese adult males are consumers. Women 
and children, I do not know. 

3. The effects are varied. In some instances beneficial 
and in others detrimental. 

4. Yes. Consumers generally smoke, soTae eat it 
also. 

5. A good proportion are moderate consumers. 

6. No. I have the knowledge two persons have 
abstained altogether from taking opium after consuming 
the drug for about six years, without harm. 

7. Yes. The effect of it I do not know. 

8. Opium consumers are always quiet and social, 
alcohol consumers are apt to create disturbances. 

9. The abuse is the same I think in both. 

10. Yes. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium be cut off, it would 
not affect the Chinese consumers, they can produce it 
in their native country or obtain it elsewhere and will 
not abstain smoking. 

12. About $3.50,000 a year. It would be very difficult 
for the Colony to raise this revenue accruing from 
opium from any respectable source. 

13. T do not know. 

14. Opium consumers use the drug for the same 
reasons as others drink alcohol. It is also a phy.?ic. 

15. Not as a rule ; some express ^ wish but seldom 
endeavour to do it. 

16. No. 

17. No. 

H. M. H. Nemazee, 

(Persian Merchant). 



No. 20. 



1. Very many Chinese consume opium. A few of 
other Asiatic races. 

2. Of the Chinese, many adult males are consumers. 
Some women are ; most of them are prostitutes ; 
married women very rarely; and if they do so, it is 
in imitation of their husbands, no children. 

3. Most opium consumers are physically weak, for 
the nature of opium is cold. It is a poison and is 
injurious to the essence of vitality and to' the marrow, 
causing mucus to be secreted. Its eff'ects arc deadly. 

Those who have smoked a long time, become 
anasmio, listless and procrastinating. Their fuces 
become sallow. Their moral characters deteriorate and 
they become opium sots. 

8. Wine is not poisonous. Taken in small quantities, 
no injury is caused. It acts as a stimulant and as a 
digestive and does not produce intoxication. The 
eff'ects of opium are much worse than these of wine. 

9. All ccmsumers of opium suffer in health and 
morals and also waste their money. Consequently 
parents and older relatives, even if they smoke 
themselves, are unwilling that their sons and juniors 
should imitate them and advise them against the use 
of the drug. From this it may be seen that the feeling 
in favour of the prohibition of opium is universal, 
and if the prohibition was carried out, the Government 
would be assisting humanity to regain its original 
virtuous state. 
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10. The longer opium is consumed, the more difficult 
it is to break off the habit, as opium consumers grow 
stupid and lazy. Tho habit, if longer contracted, 
becomes confirmed, and cannot be broken, and opium 
consumers, even if desirous of breaking themselves of 
the habit, if deprived of their opium, suffer from many 
diseases, and hence are unable to do so. Stiir there 
are some, but only very few, who have succeeded. 

11. If the supply of opium is cut off, opium consumers, 
although unable now to break themselves of the habit, 
will be compelled to abstain. 

12. If the opium revenue were cut off, no doubt the 
Government would be able to take the proper measures 

• to raise the needful revenue otherwise, and there is no 
need for me to make any suggestions. 

14. It is only those opium consumers, who wish to 
put a stop to the reproaches of their family, who say 
that opium is a prophylactic against fever, oi' 
rheumatism or malaria. 

17. The general habit of smoking opium has arisen 
from the neglect of the Grovernraent to prohibit the 
practice. 

In case the growth of opium in India is prohibited, 
the Chinese Government must join in using its utmost 
endeavours to prohibit its growth in China. Its 
importation must also be prohibited, and an inter- 
national agreement made that no nation is to compel 
China to receive it. Any measures less than these need 
not be considered. 

In thus stopping the supply of opium, the whole of 
Asiii will be tscnefited, and England will be carrying 
out the will of Heaven in protecting its children, and 
will receive in return infinite blessings. 

(Signed) Lau Wai-Oetju, 

(Chinese Compradore). 



resort to alcohol or any narcotics. Opium smoking 
is like gambling, same as drinking with Europeans, it is 
a national vice, and it can never be altogether done 
away with. 

12. About one sixth of the revenue in Hong Kong is 
derived from opium monopoly, and the loss can be 
made up from various kinds of taxes which naturally 
will be resented by the people. The people will 
simply ridicule the idea of the abolition of the opium 
revenue. 

13. There are very few Europeans who smoke opium, 
because the European public condemned it and also 
the habit of smoking involves loss of time which is 
repugnant to their activity. The Asiatic smoke it 
more generally because it is not condemned by their 
own people, and some rich people rather prefer their 
children to contract this habit :is it does not involve 
any mischiefs. 

14. Some people smoke opium to allay the pains of 
diseases, while a great many smoke for pleasure and 
amusement generally. Opium is a prophylactic 
against fever, rheumatism, and malaria, in addition to 
diarrhoea, dysentery, stomachache, headache, vomiting, 
flatulence, and asthma ; it will also particularly prolong 
the life of consumptive people. 

15. Those who become tired of it and while others 
frota poverty desire to leave it off. 

16. There is no hostility against England for bringing 
opium to China that I know of. 

17. Opium smoking is considered by the Chinese 
as a treat among the mercliants and friends in the 
business place and other place of amusement. 

Having resided twenty years in Poochow and ten 
years in Hong Kong and associated with the 
Mandarins and all classes of people, I have gained 
the above experience as expressed in my brief answers. 

Kaw Hong Take, 

(Chinese Merchant). 
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1. Opium is commonly smoked by the Chinese and 
Malays and eaten in the raw state by the Sikhs. 

2. About 7 per cent, of the Chinese population, 
4 per cent, of the Malays, and 2 per cent of the other 
Asiatic race. Also about 2 per cent, of the Chinese 
female and 1 per cent, of the Malay. The children 
hardly at all. 

3. Opium smoking does not effect the morality and 
sociality of the smokers, but it effects the constitutions. 
There is no distinction on its effects as regards races. 

4. The Chinese and Malays generally smoke it, hut 
the Sikhs mostly eat it in the raw state. I am not 
aware of people using a decoction of opium and cannot 
make any distinction between smoking, drinking, and 
eating. • 

6. The great majority of opium consumers do not 
become slaves to the drug, nor eventually become 
"opium sots," The majority of them are moderate 
smokers. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such 
a thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
have known of many oases where opium has not worked 
any injury, it generally depends upon the constitution 
of the opium smoker. 

7. No ; non opium smokers are in greater proportion. 
No efficiency effecting in their calling, except where 
strength is required to perform hard labour. 

8. The use of opium and alcohol in moderation 
among any race is not injurious, but the results of 
abuses of alcohol are more distressing and mischievous 
than those of opium. 

9. The smoking of opium in moderation or in excess 
and the drinking of alcohol in moderation are not 
considered a degradation, but drinking alcohol exces- 
sively is generally condemned. 

10. Opium smoking can always be cured from one 
week to a month's time, it depends upon the quantity 
consiimcd by the smoker. , 

11. If the Indian opium be out off, it would not 
effect the Chinese very much, not even the Asiatics, 
the formerly will get supply from elsewhere. Some 
may abstain from the habit, but I do not think they will 



No. 23. 



1. Tes. 



2. I am of opinion that Chinese male adult con- 
sumers are 10 per cent. ; Chinese women consumers 
are one per cent. ; Chinese children consumers 
scarcely. 

3. Morally, not very good; physically, it not only 
weakens a man's constitution liut causes laziness and 
waste of time. The evils are so great that I cannot 
define minutely ; socially, fair. With regard to con- 
sumers of each race, I cannot draw any distinctions 
between them. 

4. Chinese smoke ; Indians and Malays generally eat. 
I cannot express my opinion between the effects of 
either smoking, eating or drinking. 

5. Great majority of opium smokers not only become 
slaves to the drug but eventually they repent for 
having fallen into the habit of smoking which they are 
very difficult to give up. 

6. It is quite correct that no moderation can be 
made in consumption of opium. I know of no case 
of consumers who have taken opium for years without 
doing any harm. 

7. Tes. A great majority. With reference to their 
efficiency in any calling, they are very irregular and 
not punctual, and regarding their activity they are not 
far from sloth. Example: — A man who smokes opium 
happens to be called out suddenly to do a certain work, 
he has first to smoke his opium before he starts it, 
otherwise he is not fitted to perform any work. 

8. The distinction between opium and alcohol as far 
as I can detect is this : — A man who is addicted to 
drink can very often knock it off without causing any 
serious injury to his health, while an opium smoker 
finds it almost killing, and when once opium is taken 
away from him he is prostrated for weeks and some- 
times for months. 

9. A great majority of Chinese consider opium 
smoking is a degrading and injurious habit for one to 
fall into. They regard the opium is one of useless 
habit, waste of money, precious hours, and especially 
the lack of good constitution than to alcohol . 
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Apr. XXV. 10. In can be doue in some cases but with extreme 

difSculty. 

11. If opium were to be cut off, it would, to a certain 
extent, in the beginning, give little trouble co the 
smokers. They will not he able to supph- themselves 
from elsewhere, nor would they take any alcohol or 
narcotic instead ; they will generally abstain altogether. 

12. With reference to this paragraph, I regret to say 
that I am unable to express my opinion. 

13. Yery few European race contract the opium 
habit. I think because they know that that habit is 
not worth at all, whilst the Asiatics at the beginning 
are ignorant of the harm which will eventually cause 
them. 

14. They are first led to that habit by simply having 
a puff or two for amusement, to while away their time 
amongst friends, specially at night. They are not 
taken at all to allay physical pain. In my opinion, 
opium is not taken by Asiatics as a prophylactic 
against fever, &c. 

16. Most decidedly. 

16. Yes. If England does not allow the importation 
of opium into this Colony, a great majority of the 
inhabitants will not fall into the habit of smoking it. 

17. The only remark I wish to make is that opium 
be strictly prohibited to be imported into this Colony, 
as great many Chinese of all classes are repenting for 
having smoked it, and they are only too glad if the 
Government would adopt any method to exterminate 
this evil. 



Hong Kong, 

14th December, 1893. 



Chin U. Tin, 

(Chinese Merchant). 



No. 24. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
our Colony. 

2. About 10 per cent, of the adult males of the 
Chinese community are consumers of opium. Some 
Chinese women also consume opium, but there are only 
a few of them. Children do not consume opium. 

3. As a rule, the Chinese consumers of opium are 
inactive and their bowels are costive. However, there 
are exceptions to this rule. The opium habit does not 
effect the consumers socially. 

4. The Chinese consumers smoke opium. They do 
not eat opium nor do they drink a decoction of opium. 

5. The majority of the Chinese consumers of opium 
eventually become " opium sots." 

6. It is incorrect to say that there cannot bo such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
know of oases of consumers who have taken opium for 
years without harm to themselves. I myself have taken 
opium for the last 30 years, and 1 feel as strong, healthy, 
and active as ever. 

7. A large number of Chinese labourers, merchants, 
and artisans, consume opium. As they have regular 
hours for smoking their opium, the opium habit cannot 
have much, if any, effect on their efficiency in their 
calling. 

8. The Chinese as a race are moderate drinkers of 
alcohol ; therefore it is not in my power to say what 
effect the alcohol habit wUl have on them. 

9. The habit of consuming opium is condemned as 
injurious by the general opinion of the Chinese. Of 
the two evils the opium habit and the alcohol habit, 
they would choose the former. 

10. Consumers of opium can and some of them do 
break themselves of the opium habit. 

11. If the supply of India opium were cut off, some 
of the Chinese consumers of opium would supply them- 
selves with opium from elsewhere, others would 
abstain altogether. 

12. One-sixth of the Colony's revenue accrues from 
opium. If the opium revenue were extinguished, the 
Colony could raise the needful revenue by farming out 
Wai-shing and Manila lotteries. The Chinese a.T-e in 
favour of abolishing the opium farm and establisiiing a 
Wai-shing and Manila lottery farm in its stead. 



13. The Europeans do not contract the opium habit, 
because they do not associate with the Chinese. The 
Chinese are more liable to contract the habit, because 
they often come into contact with opium smokers. 

14. Opium consumers are generally led to use the 
drug for curiosity sake. Some of them use it in the 
first instance to allay physical pain. I know of my 
own knowledge that opium is a prophylactic against 
headache and diarrhoea. It is so regarded by the 
Chinese. 

15. Opium consumers do not usually desire to get 
free of the opium habit. 

16. There is no feeling of hostility amongst the. 
Chinese in the Colony against England for allowing 
opium to be exported from India. 

Lu3i Sin Sang, 

(Chinese Opium Farmer). 



No. -27. 

1. Many Chinese consume opium, as also do some 
members of other Asiatic races. 

2. About one-tenth of the adult Chinese males con- 
sume opium. 

About one in a 100 among Chinese women, and a few 
children. 

Some persons belonging 'to other Asiatic races con- 
sume opium, but not so many as formerly. 

3. Great moral, physical, and mental deterioration 
take place in the case of consumers of opium, but I 
cannot fully describe the harm caused to the body and 
mind. 

4. The general method of the consumption of opium 
by Chinese is to heat some and make it into a small 
ball which is placed in the opium pipe and smoked. 

It is a rare thing to hear of eating opium or ef 
drinking a decoction of it, but poor people who have a 
craving for opium, in order to save money, sometimes 
make a ball of opium dross (i.e., the refuse of opium 
which has been smoked) which they swallow in order 
to stop the craving. This habit is most injurious to the 
health. 

5. Once the craving for opium has been firmly 
established, very grave and serious inconvenience is 
caused to the consumer. 

6. Very great physical and mental injury is caused 
to opium consumers. A few rich people who have 
only commenced to consume opium suffer temporary 
no serious inconvenience, but yet they feel remorse, 
and search constantly for a means by which they may 
be enabled to give up the habit. 

7. Although not more than one half of the labourers 
and merchants of any Asiatic race consume opium, 
yet all those who do so suffer great deterioration morally 
and physically. They become listless and lazy. They 
lose strength and waste their money. 

8. Among Asiatics the evils arising from the constant 
habit of consuming opium are much worse than those 
artsing from the consumption of alcohol. 

It is possible to abstain from alcohol, but it is 
extraordinarily painful to break off the opium habit, 
owing to the sleeplessness and less of appetite which 
ensue. 

9. Chinese and other Asiatics would, in my opinion, 
say that the habit of consuming opium is injurious. 

The opium habit is worse than the alcohol habit. 

10. Opium consumers desire to break oft' the habit, 
but the majority of those who are weak or old would 
suffer in health from doing so. 

Yery many habitual opium consumers desire to break 
off the habit. 

11. If the sale of opium is absolutely prohibited, 
opium consumers will not be able to procure it, and the 
evils arising from the habit will be greatly diminished. 
Everyone will be greatful for the favour bestowed in 
prohibiting the sale of opium, and I think that other 
countries which produce it will follow the good example 
offered them,. 

If there is no opium to bo bought the craving i> ill 
cease, and no .substitute will bo required. 

12. No answer. 
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13. Europeans and Asiatics who oontraot the habit 
are equally affected. Those who consume most are 
more liable to contract the habit. 

14. Opium consumers commence out of mere curiosity 
and to amuse themselves, and the habit is gradually 
and imperceptibly contracted. I have never heard 
anyone say that opium is a prophylactic against fever 
or rheumatism, or malaria. 

15. Those who have contracted the opium habit desire 
without exception to break it off because of its injurious 
effects. Even those opium consumers who are rich 
are also much hampered by the habit and loathe it 
accordingly. 

16. All Asiatics are anxious that the sale of opium 
should be altogether prohibited, and the evil effects 
arising from it removed. I do not know whether there 
is any ill feeling against England or India on account of 
this. 

17. The above answers give my humble opinion on 
the subject, and I submit them to your wise judgment. 

Lettng Pni-Cni. 
(Chinese Bankers). 
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Supreme Court, Hong Kong, 

December 11, 1893. 

1. I believe that opium is commonly consumed by 
the Chinese in Hong Kong. 

2. I cannot say what proportion of adult males 
(Chinese) consume opium, but I believe a majority of 
them do so. I do not believe that either women or 
children consume opium to any great extent. 

3. Large consumers present an attenuated appear- 
ance. I cannot speak to other effects. 

4. I believe that consumers chiefly smoke. 

5 & 6. I believe that the majority of consumers 
are moderate consumers. I do not know of any in- 
dividual case. 

7. I believe that a majority of the Hong Kong 
Chinese of adl the classes mentioned consume opium 
without injury to efficiency in their calling. 

8. I do not think there is any general use of alcohol 
among the Chinese. 

9. I think that the Chinese generally regard the use 
of opium in much the same light as Europeans generally 
regard the use of alcohol, viz., as a luxury when the 
use is moderate, and as a vice when it is excessive. 

10 to 16. Not answered. 

17. 1 would say that in comparing the use of alcohol 
by Europeans with the use of opium by Chinese the 
latter habit, unlike the former, does not stand out as a 
naarked cause of crimes of violence. In a period of 
nearly five years, during which I have tried Chinese for 
almost every variety of criminal offence, I do not 
remember a single case where the comnaission of an 
offence has been directly or indirectly traced to the 
use of opium. On the other hand in the comparatively 
few charges of crimes of violence against Europeans 
during the same period the use of alcohol by the 
accused has, as may be imagined, been generally an 
element in this case. 

(Signed) J. Clabkb, 

Chief Justice, Hong Kong. 
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1. From the figures which I give in answer to 
Question No. 2 I should say that opium is commonly 
consumed by Chinese. We have very few, if any, 
Malays here, and I have not heard that the opium 
habit has become common among the Indian Police 
and other Indian residents in the Colony. 

2. From information which I gathered three years 
ago when investigating a certain claim made by the 
opium farmer and from what I have learnt since, I 
should say that about U chest of opium is prepared 
and sold per day for local consumption. Each chest 
gives 1,050 taels of prepared opium; IJ chest 
therefore = 1,575 taels sold per day. Eachtael contains 
10 mace, and one mace will in the case of a hard 



smoker give seven pipes, but an ordinary smoker such 
as a coolie or other of that class, will make 16 pipes 
out of a mace. At seven pipes per mace that would be 
110,250 pipes per day, or double that if a smaller dose 
be adopted. 

To this must be added the dross opium which, being 
much cheaper, is largely consumed by the poorer 
classes. Then there is the opium which is smuggled in 
from China and Macao, an unknown quantity, but 
which I have no doubt is considerable. 

It is very difficult to fix the quantity smoked on an 
average, a large number take only a small quantity, 
others take more, but from these figures and facts 
there is no doubt that a large proportion of the adult 
males of the Colony are consumers of opium. A few 
women, I believe, take a little, and children do not 
use it. 

3. As far as my experience, which is set forth below, 
goes, I have not (with the exception hereafter 
mentioned) observed any bad effect of opium either 
physical or moral on those with whom I have come in 
contact. 

4. Consiimers chiefly smoke opium, some may take 
it in the form of pills. I do not think any drink it. 

5. In answer to this question I beg to state that from 
all I Iparn I believe a great majority of the Chinese 
inhabitants of this Colony smoke opium ; and yet with 
all my experience as Eegistrar of the Court, Acting 
Attorney-General, and Puisne Judge, in which latter 
capacity I see more than 100 Chinese every week, 
either as parties or witnesses, I have met with only 
three or four men who could be called opium smokers, 
that is, men who bore traces of the effect of the habit 
on their faces or appearance. Since I have been in 
Hong Kong I have employed generally 10 men servants 
or coolies. I am told that all smoke opium at some 
time or other, more or less, yet I have never perceived 
any bad effect, they have always performed their duties 
satisfactorily, and have been ready at any time, night 
or day, to answer any call of service. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the great majority 
of smokers do not become slaves to the drug, or 
" opium sots." 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be any 
moderation in the consumption. 

I repeat that all the time I have been in Hong Kong I 
have known but three or four cases of confirmed opium 
smokers. Moderation must be the rule in China and 
Hong Kong. 

7. From the quantity consumed, I should say that a 
large proportion of the adult males of the Chinese 
population here smoke opium. As far as I have 
observed and from what I hear, this smoking has not a 
bad or harmful effect on their efficiency in their calling, 
but this, I believe, is because by far the great majority 
of people who smoke are very moderate consumers. 

8. The use of opium produces no ill effects in the 
smoker. The abuse of opium leads a man to spend 
all or most of his time in smoking ; if he is not rich 
he wastes all his money on this evil habit, even to 
depriving himself of sufficient food, but it does not lead 
to crime, to wife beating, or other deeds of violence 
which are the result of the abuse of alcohol. 

9. I cannot say. 

10. I have not sufficient personal knowledge on this 
part of the subject to answer this question. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut off 
I have no doubt that the consumers would supply 
themselves from other sources, which, considering the 
amount now grown in China and the great and many 
facilities that exist all round Hong Kong for communi- 
cation with the mainland, would be very easy. Then 
there is the Persian and Turkish opium, the importation 
of which would no doubt be stimulated by any increase 
in the price. 

12. The first two paragraphs of this question will be 
answered no doubt by the financial officers of Govern- 
ment. In respect of the third, I should say that all 
those who believe that the quantity of opium which is 
consumed in this Colony does not prejudicially affect 
the consumers thereof, would think it unjust and hard 
to levy upon them fresh taxes to make up the loss of 
revenue, especially when the prohibition would be 
useless, but I would remark that I do not see how the 
opium revenue is to be extinguished, because to prevent 
the Chinese from smoking opium is impossible unless 
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A pp. XXV. you fill the gaols with offenders against the " Opium 
Prohibition Legislation" and I do not presume it is 
contemplated to free the drug from all taxations or 
restrictions. 

13. Europeans do not contract the habit. 

14. A great number of those who smoke arc led to 
use it, I believe, because after a hard day's work they 
have nothing else to do but to go and smoke for a short 
time before going to bed. A gnat many use it in 
talking over business matters. Some take it because 
they are ill, suffering from consumption or diarrhcea. 
It must be borne in mind that many of the miserable 
creatures who are represented as being slaves to and 
i-uiued in health by opium, have taken to it because 
they were ill. They are not ill because they smoke, 
but they smoke to obtain some alleviation from their 
ills. 

10. I do not know. 

16. There is no feeling of hostility whatever against 
England in connection with the opium trade. 

17. I believe opium to be largely consumed in 
Hong Kong. What is the effect ? Here is my answer. 

I have now been nearly I'J years in Hong Kong. All 
that time I nave been connected with the Court. 
While Eegistrar I was also Official Administrator, and 
Ofiioial Assignee in Bankruptcy besides, and was 
appointed receiver to some large Chinese estates. I 
have been Acting Attorney- General for about 2tV years, 
and Acting Puisne Judge from time to time. During 
all these years I have, as I have already said, met with 
only three or four confirmed smokers, and I do not 
know of any crime or offence committed either directly 
or indirectly through or on account of opium smoking, 
nor do I know of any crime which can be traced to the 
use or abuse of opium. 

Moderation to a very large extent is the rule,' and 
smoking in moderation does no harm ; those who 
become slaves to it, and the number I believe to be 
very small, ruin themselves, but. they do not hurt those 
around them. I have seen very large crowds in 
?Iong Kong at the Jubilee, the races and other festivals, 
they all disperse without any trouble whatever. I 
consider there is very little trouble in Hong Kong 
among the Chinese, and whereas I am not able to trace 
any crime to the use of opium I have known of cases 
of manslaughter committed by Europeans when more 
or less intoxicated. 

I therefore see no reason to interfere with the trade 
in and consumption of opium further than is necessary 
to raise a revenue from it as done in the case of spirits 
and tobacco. 

j\rr. Gretren, the head of the opium department in 
Saigon, who appears to have paid great attention to 
the question, informed me that as far as he had 
observed he could find no ill effects from moderate 
smoking where opium was used, bitt he believed that 
smoking dross opium or inferior preparations imade 
from dross opium was harmful. This is a question to 
which the attention of medical men might be called. 
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December 18, 1893. 
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No. 31. 

1'2. About one-sixth of the Colony's revenue accrues 
from opium. If the opium revenue wore extinguished 
the needful revenue could probably be raised otherwise, 
but in order to do so it would almost certainly be 
necessary to abolish the freedom of the ]mvt, and to 
imiiose import duties. It has been considered by 
Some that such a course would be contrary to the 
obligations of the spirit of the treaty under which 
Hong Kong was ceded by China ; and however that may 
bi-, the abolition of the freedom of the port would be a 
most uiiiiopalar iiieiism'c and one calculated, in the 
opinion oi the majority of the rrsirieiits, (if commercial 
expcrii'iic.i', tri disastrously aifecl. the ]iros|i( rity of the 
(!(ilony. It ^lifjuld be borne in mind that the ;imnunt 
of the opium revenue is a net amount, and that in order 
to raise a similar net amount through import duties 
it would be necessary to levy a sum larger by whatever 



might be required to cover the cost of collection, 
including the cost of establishing and maintaining a 
Customs establishment. 

J. S. O'Bkien, 

(Colonial Secretary). 



No. 32. 

1. Yes, by Chinese. 

2. 40 per cent, of the Chinese smoke more or less 
regularly, and 40 per cent, as an occasional luxury. 
Women smoke very rarely ; children never. 

3. The effect of excessive smoking is to induce 
nervous debility, and to unfit the consumer for tiio 
performance of any duty requiring prolonged activity 
of mind. 

4. They smoke it. 

5. On the contrary, most smokers remain moderate. 
Perhaps 12 per cent, damage themselves to some extent 
by smoking, and of these 12 three or four will be 
"sots." 

6. Moderation in the smoking of opium is the rirle. 

7. The majority of the Chinese smoke opium. The 
effect of moderate smoking is practically nil, beyond 
the waste of time occupied by smoking. The effect of 
immoderate smoking is described in answer 3. 

8. Cases of drunkenness among the Chinese are too 
rare to allow of a comparison. 

9. The Chinese consider the abuse of opium as 
degrading and injurious. 

In their proverb it ranks with, but after, lascivious- 
ness, gambling, and drunkenness. 

Drink maddens, while opium soothes. The Govern- 
ment should be thankful that they have imbeciles 
rather than maniacs to deal with among the intem- 
perate portion of the Chinese community. 

10. Yes. A regular smoker suffers considerable 
inconvenience from ceasing to smoke, and a " sot " is, 
as a rule, unable to relinquish the opium pipe unless 
placed under restraint. 

11. In China the majority of opium smokers use 
native opium ; only the richer members of tlie com- 
munity use Indian 0]5ium. In H'jng Kong the opium 
farmer boils only Indian opium, and the high price at 
which he sells it acts as a deterrent to its use. He 
allows very little Chir.ese opium to be smoked in the 
colony, as he makes his profit from what he himself 
prepares. 

If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, smokers 
would resort to Chinese or other opium, and if it were 
possible to ];irevent amy opium from being introduced 
into the colony {^vhich it is not) the}' would probably 
inject morphine. 

12. Fifteen pur cent. If the opium revenue were ex- 
tinguished, the deficit could probably be made up by 
additional taxation, but such increase in taxation would 
be much more unpopular than the opium tax is. 

13. The smoking of opium by Europeans is practically 
unknown in the colony. 

The practice recommends itself to a people naturally 
lethargic rather than to one of naturally active habits. 

14. The Chinese commence the use of the drug iu 
the same way and for the same reasons that induce 
Europeans to commence taking stimulants. 

The Chinese regard opium smoking as useful for the 
alleviation of pain, such as headache, toothache, &c. 

l-^i. Those who find that the use of opium is having 
a deteriorating effect desire to relim|uish the practice. 
These are the minority of smokers. 

16. No. There arc many who urge total abstention 
from (he drug, in the same way as many lluropeans 
urge total abstention from intoxicants, on the ground 
that the habit is extravagant and dangerous. These 
regret to see England countenancing the importation 
of the drug. 

Many I'liinese simulate a hatred of opiujn in con- 
versation with Europeans, because they are aware 
that many Europeans regard opium smoking with 
abhorrence. 
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17. Arguments against the importation of Indian 
opium into China would apply witli equal force to the 
importation of cognac into England. It is only a finer 
and more expensive variety of a diug manufactured in 
enormous quantities by the people for their own use. 
N. G. Mitcheli-Innes, 

Treasurer of Hong Kong. 
19t;h December 1893. 
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1. Opium is consumed to a considerable extent by 
the Chinese in Hong Kong. Whether its consumption 
can be termed " common " I am not able to say. 

2. (a.) I have no idea. (5.) Ditto, (c.) Ditto. 

3. The physical effects of opium, whatever they may 
be, are not apparent to the ordinary observer. I mean, 
for instance, that I have never seen a Chinaman under 
the influence of the drug as we commonly see, at home, 
men under the influence of liquor. As to the m.orai 
or social effects I do not know. (6.) I can draw no 
distinction. 

4 & 5. I do not know, 

6. (a.) I should say not; otherwise, if it has any 
effects, I conclude these would be generally apparent. 
(6.) No. 

7 & 8. I do not know. 

9. (a.) I should say not. (5.) I have never discussed 
the subject. 

10. I do not know if they can break themselves, but 
I learn from the reports of the Colonial Surgeon that 
prisoners in gaol, known to be consumers of opium, 
have been deprived of it without evil effect. 

11. They would probably supply themselves from 
elsewhere. 

12. (a.) About 350,000 dollars, (fe.) Only by additional 
or increased taxation, (c.) The people would " growl." 

13. Not to' my knowledge. (b.) Because they do 
not like it and do not use it, having other stimulants 
to which they are accustomed, (c.) Because their taste 
runs that way in preference to " samshu." 

14. (a.) I do not know, probably in the same way 
as a European takes to spirits as a stimulant. 
(6.) Possibly, (c.) I have heard it so stated. 

15. Not so far as my information goes. 

16. T have never heard it suggested. 

17. No. 

B. MuKHAY Edmsey, E.N., 
Harbour Department, Harbour Master, &c. 

Hong Kong, 

13th December 1893. 



6. Not quite correct ; the quantity must be increased 
in time. 

I know no such case. 

7. Yes. Probably a majority of each class, but a 
larger proportion of the coolie class. 

The general effect is to impair their efiiciency in 
their respective callings. It is difficult to obtain 
details with accuracy. 

8. The result, from a moral or social point of view, 
of the abuse of alcohol compared with that of opium is 
probably the same ; but opium does not incite to the 
commission of brutal crimes. The abuse of alcohol 
among the Chinese is, however, most uncommon. 

9. The general opinion is that it is degrading, and 
that opium is worse than alcohol. 

10. Very occasionally ; I should say never among the 
lower classes. 

11. They would try to procure it from some other 
place. Tong King and China would grow it in larger 
quantities. Very few would take to alcohol or 
narcotics. 

They would not abstain except from absolute want 
of the drug. 

12. About one-sixth. Tes ; the people, with the 
exception of the Europeans, would not eay anything 
about it. The Chinese do not bother about Government 
measures if they are fair and reasonable. 

13. In very rare instances. Probably because of the 
absence of custom and example (social intercourse with 
the Chinese being almost nil), and because of the race 
contempt for the habits of Asiatics. The Chinese 
acquire it chiefly from example, and, occasionally, 
recommendation by friends in case of pain. 

Brothels and restaurant entertainments have some- 
thing to do with it. 

As a race they are inclined to lounge and be idle in 
moments of leisure. 

14. The majority probably for reason given in last 
answer. 

In a few instances the recommendation of a doctor 
or a friend who uses the drug would induce them, but 
I should say not generally. Not to my knowledge, and 
I do not think the Chinese have the idea .suggested. 
Ordinary bodily weariness or pain is the only physical 
cause. 

15. Tes, they say so, but make no continuous effort, 

16. No. The Chinese generally are quite ignorant 
of tho origin of the opium consumed in the colony. 
The educated Chinaman may perhaps talk on the 
subject, but he has no real feeling. 

17. The opium-smoking divans are a disgrace to the 
Colony. They should not be permitted at all, unless 
with great care as to the conditions, sanitary and 
otherwise. 

J. M. Thomson, 

Acting Registrar-General. 
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1. Tes. 

2. At least one half of the adult males. Tes, about 
5 per cent, of the adult women. None under 17 or 
18 years of age. 

3. The Chinese become, weak and ansemic, lazy and 
shiftless, inclined to become weak or easy-minded. 
Will steal in order to obtain opium if not able to 
continue to buy it. 

Cannot say as regards other races. 

4. They smoke chiefly ; but old hands drink a 
decoction with tea in the morning to fit them for the 
day's business. 

Injection of morphine is also practised to some 
extent by the poorer class, though forbidden by 
ordinance. 

The effects are similar, though injection is said to 
be quicker in action. 

5. The majority are inclined to be " sots." Modera- 
tion is not practicable with the lapse of time. 
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1. Tes, by Chinese and Malays. 

2. Nearly the whole of the adult males, both 
Chinese and Malays, are consumers of opium to the 
extent that they have at one time or another taken it. 
Probably about 40 or 50 per cent, or more of both races 
are habitual consumers. Women do not to any appre- 
ciable extent take opium, nor do children. 

3. With regard to Chinese the effects of any kind 
whether moral, physical or social from taking opium 
are in the direction of deterioration proportionate to 
the extent to which it is taken. In the first place it is 
a habit to which in the minds of the Chinese a certain 
amount of discredit attaches, and, indulgence in it, has 
the same demoralised effect upon the character as 
subjection instead of resistance to any other form of 
temptation. It is in the minds of the Chinese in the 
nature of a secret vice, and though, as in other 
directions, the conscience may become deadened by 
familiarity with the practice, I am nevertheless of 
opinion that in every instance the adoption of the habit 
is a wound to the moral instincts of the individual, and 
lowers his self-esteem to the general weakening of the 
character. 

I am unable to say whether, were the habit regardec 
from a different point of view, it has any inherent 
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debasing eiFects upon the character ; but I am of 
opinion that tho physical deterioration which accom- 
panies the excessive use of the drag, has its corres- 
ponding counterpart in the character, and that though 
a moderate indulgence in the habit might have no 
appreciable effect upon either the physique or morale, 
it is more likely that the matter is one of degree rather 
than of difference in kind, and that it is not possible to 
draw a hard and fast line between excessive iind 
moderate indulgence on the one side, of which injury 
commences, or, on the other, ceases to do harm. 

The social effects are more domestic than social, and 
are not characterised by any of the peculiarities which 
make a drunkard a nuisance to society at large as well 
as to his own domestic circle. They lie in the direction 
of impoverishment of the family, neglect of household 
duties, and other such tendencies. The general effects 
one notices in the morale of an individual given to the 
use of opium, are a general shiftness of character, 
secretiveness, capricious memory, nervelessness, want 
of energy, and incapacity in the discharge of his 
avocations. The physical effects are in keeping with 
these symptoms, hollow drawn features, emaciated 
form, vacant looking eyes. All these characteristics 
however that I have mentioned are found noticeably 
only in the confirmed smoker, and, if existing in the 
germ in the moderate consumer are not necessarily 
apparent, nor are they of necessity developed by a 
continuance of moderate consumption. Taking the 
Chinese population of Hong Kong in its entirety, 
although it is probable that the great majority of the 
male adults are consumers of opium, and although they 
have as much opium at their command as they may 
desire, there is nevertheless an entire absence of any 
general appearance of either moral or physical deteriora- 
tion. The appearances are those of a busy, thriving, 
cheerful, well-to-do population, without a trace of any 
of the characteristics that one would find in a com- 
munity debilitated by some known cause such as 
scarcity of food, epidemic of sickness, and so forth. 

I have had no experience of the effects of opium 
upon the Malays, who are a email minority of the 
Asiatic population in this Colony, nor am I able to say 
whether there are distinctions upon consumers of 
different races. 

4. The Chinese, to a man, smoke opium, and do not 
eat it. In rare cases cf excessive addiction to the habit 
it is customary, as a prelndo to the pipe, to drink a 
decoction of opium water, but in no other cases. It is 
generally understood that the eating of opium is more 
injurious than the smoking of it ; but the difference is 
relative and not actual. 

•5. The great majority of opium consumers in Hong 
Kong are moderate consumers, and a small minority 
only opium " sots." 

6. It is noli correct to say that there cannot be such 
a thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. 
Numerous cases might be adduced in which consumers 
have taken their opium for years without apparent 
injury to themselves. It is generally belie\ ed that the 
wealthy and well-to-do, who smoke the best opium, do 
so with less danger to themselves than the poorer 
classes who smoke inferior opium. The former smoke 
a drug carefully prepared from the raw article. The 
latter smoke opium prepared from the ashes left from 
the smoking of the superior drug. These ashes are 
known as opium dross, and the drug prepared from it 
as dross opium. I adduce two instances of moderate 
consumption which can be authenticated if necessarjf. 
I am of opinion that they might be multiplied 
indefinitely. A contractor, lining in Wellington Street, 
has been smoking for more tlian seven years. When he 
first smoked this drug he did so for the sake of pastime. 
After having smoked for about a year he found 
that he could not do without it. One day, when he 
was busily engaged at his work, he had no time to 
smoke, and when the usual hour for smoking came he 
felt very unwell. After taking a few pipes he felt, 
immediately, relief. Since then he became a habitual 
smoker. He takes three mace a day in two times of one 
mace and a half each time (morning and evening). He 
never increases the quantity. Except that the smoking 
engages him about two hours every day, he finds that 
his opium has never interfered with his business. He 
is looking as well as before he got into the habit. 

Another named Sik Chow. He was employed in a 
draper's shop in Jervois Street. He was consumptive 
A European doctor pronounced that he would die in 
the course of three months. A Chinese doctoi' advised 
him to smoke opium. He did so. He became^ very 



much better. He stopped spitting blood. Instead of 
dying after three months, he lived ten years more. 
He died last month of consumption. He was a moderate 
smoker. 

7. I should say that a majority of labourers, mer- 
chants, and artisans amongst the Chinese of this 
Colony consume opium. Its eli'ect upon them generally, 
where the consumption is moderate, iwould probably not 
be appreciable, though it is calculated to interfere with 
the physical endurance of those who engage in hard 
labour. A chair coolie, for instance, or a Jinricksha 
coolie would feel the effects of opium smoking, and 
would be less efficient in their calling in proportion to 
the amount of opium they consumed. The same 
remark would apply to any artisan whose work requires 
the application of hard manual labour. I am not of 
opinion that it has any injurious effect upon the business 
capacity of merchants, and it might quite conceivably 
quicken their faculties. Nearly all business trans- 
actions are negotiated and discussed over the opium 
pipe. I adduce three instances of oases under this 
question, and with regard to the artisans and labourers 
must again remark that, viewed as a body, there are 
not any apparent signs of decrepitude or want of 
efficiency in their calling. 

Lam Shin Shang, manager of Opium Farm, has 
smoked over 30 years ; smokes all day long. He is 
very thin, but is looking well and bright. Opium does 
not interfere with his business. He smokes over one 
tael a day. 

Fung Wa Chun, compradore of National Bank of 
China, compradore of Shewan & Co., and secretary to 
the Tan Wo Opium shop, smoke a great deal, between 
six and eight mace a day, thin, but looking well ; does 
all his work with credit. 

A Leung was a central school coolie, was very hard 
and strong. He contracted ivith the habit of opium- 
smoking. He was very much weakened, and could not 
do his work so well. He was dismissed. He became a 
chair coolie. Habit gradually got worse. Could not 
earn enough to smoke. Became very weak, and could 
not work. Became a. beggar ultimately. 

8. The Chinese do not take alcohol, except in very 
rare cases. I am not able to speak of the Malays. 

9. The habit of opium smoking is condemned as both 
degrading and injurious by the great majority of 
Chinese. The use of alcohol is so little known to them 
that they are scarcely qualified to institute comparisons 
between the opium habit aud the alcohol habit. They 
see the latter only amongst Europeans, and regard it 
more with tolerant contempt than with any othei' 
feeling. Such comparison, however, as they would 
draw would undoubtedly be to the effect that the opium 
habit is the more injurious of the two. 

10. They certainly can do so, and frequently do. 

11. There would be no difficulty in obtaining opium 
from China, and this, in my opinion, is what they 
would do. They would not take to alcohol, though they 
would, if permitted, take to morphine. They would 
not abstain altogether so long as it was possible for 
them to obtain opium elsewhere, and in the absence 
of opium they would have recourse to some other 
narcotic. 

12. The revenue derived from opium in this Cclony 
is about one fifth of the total revenue of the Colony. It 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, to make up 
the deficit unless by introducing new principles of 
taxation, such as a tax on the tonnage of shipping. If 
this were done I am of opinion that the deficit might 
be made good, with possibly a balance on the right side. 
The mode of raising revenue would be regarded with 
the utmost disfavour, aud would be condemned as an 
infringement of the freedom of the port. It might als ) 
react injuriously on the commercial prosperity of the 
Colony. The welfare of the Colony being cntirelj' 
dependent on its commerce, great consideration would 
be necessary before iuauguratiug such a system. If it 
could be done consistently with the large questions of 
policy and expediency involved in its adoption, it would 
be infinitely preferable to the present method of ob- 
taining a revenue by means of an opium farm, which is 
attended with many hardships and irregularities falling 
entirely upon the Chinese population. 

13. Certainly not iu any numbers. A few American 
prostitutes who have contracted the habit iu California 
take opium, but nobody else, so far as I know. The 
Eui'opean temperament appears rather to crave a 
stimulant, that of the Chinese preferring a aedative. I 
cannot give, however, any better answer to this question 
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than a recognition of the fact that there is this distinction 
of temperament. 

14. Curiosity and fashion in the first instance, much 
on the same lines as the schoolboy and tobacco. I 
have never known an instance of its being taken to 
allay physical pain in the first instance. I have no 
personal knowledge of opium being a prophylactic 
against fever, or rheumatism, or malaria, nor am I 
aware that it is so regarded by the Chinese. Its 
medical properties are undoubtedly recognised, but 
subject to the condition that it is hotid fide taken as 
medicine, and its use limited to the particular occasion 
requiring it. What the Chinese would regard as its 
principal medicinal use would be in choleraic or 
diarrhoeic attacks. It has great constipating efi'ects, so 
that an habitual smoker will be able to go almost 
month after month without having recourse to the 
watercloset. 

15. When the habit is once contracted it is usually 
accompanied with a desire to be quit of it pro- 
portionate in its intensity to the strength of the habit 
acquired. 

16. None whatever. 

(Signed) J. H. Wodehouse, 

Police Magistrate. 
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1. Opium is not consumed by Chinese, except 
through the pipe. I have heard of only two or three 
cases, bvit have not seen a Chinese opium eater. The 
habit must be very rare amongst them. 

Opium eaters are known amongst the seafaring 
Indian population here, Khalasses and other resident 
Indians, the Indian police, and the Indian soldiers. 
Malays I know nothing about. 

2. Women of China do not use the opium pipe. If 
they ever do it must be a very rare case. I have 
never seen or heard of one in this Colony. 

I know of several European women of a certain class 
who have become addicted to the use of the opium pipe 
in this Colony. No others. 

3. The only physical eflect of opium eating is con- 
traction of the pupil of the eye and sluggish and 
incomplete dilitation. This does not occur at all in 
opium smoking. The starved appearance, if any, is 
not caused by the opium, but by pinching the belly to 
procure the drug, this occurs in both opium eater and 
opium smoker. In the well or fairly well-to-do no 
such effect is ever seen in either case. Socially, it 
makes no difference at all in manner or temperament. 

An opium eater to excess wakes up feeling dull and 
heavy, but half an hour after his first dose, is quite 
recovered. That this does not occur with moderate 
opium eaters I am sure, as I have watched Ivhalasses 
on board ship in long voyages, who were opium eaters, 
and they were always among the smartest of the crews 
and seemed to bear fatigue and long hours on duty 
better than the others. I was at the time doing long 
voyages in Indian coolie ships, and had ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the opium eaters. 

To my surprise they all seemed to have their limit 
which they had used daily for years, which varied from 
three or four grains to half a dram of crude opium 
daily, and was apparently regulated by their means. 

All Eastern races who use it in this way are moderate 
when compared with the European who can stand 
much heavier doses, and no European eater that I have 
seen is content with so little. 

4. In Hong Kong and China, Chinese that use opium, 
use it for smoking only, as a rule, with comparatively 
few exceptions. There is no efi'ect whatever observable 
in opium smoking as I have proved by observation 
and personally {see Annual Report in triplicate enclosed 
with these answers). At the time mentioned there I 
consumed in one sitting nearly three mace (58 gr. to 
a mace) or more than an average opium.-smoker con- 
sumes in one day. In the opium eater the only effect 
observable is the action of the iris of the eye befoi'e 
mentioned. This is the only difi'erence to be detected 
between the two forms of consuming opium, eating 
opium, and drinking solution or tinctures, the efiect is 
practically the same. 

5. Yes, the majority in both forms of consuming 
opium among Asiatics, become slaves to its use if it 
can be called slavery in such moderate doses as the 
great majority consume. I should rather put it that 
they become habituated to its use. In my experience 
in Assam and Bengal of opium eaters, excess is the 
exception and comparatively rare among Asiatics. 

11 82810. 



With opium smokers there is no such thing as becoming 
a sot. I was present at Canton at a large Chinese 
dinner party composed of wealthy government official 
bankers and merchants, during the intervals and after 
dinner there were some half-dozen or more who smoked 
opium, the entertainment began at nine in the evening, 
and I left at four in the morning, one opium smoker I 
devoted especial attention to, he had a very handsome 
and costly pair of pipes with him, and from watching 
him he must have smoked at least six mace of the very 
best opium, without any effect observed on him what- 
ever, he was chatty and lively the whole time. I 
smoked myself the same evening between two or three 
mace without feeling any effect whatever. I have 
smoked hundreds of times in the last 20 years. I have 
been in China and never felt any effect at all. (See my 
Annual Eeport with the Government Analyst's Report 
on experiment made at my request which is added as 
an appendix.) I do not believe that morphine ever 
reaches the smoker, the length of the pipe is about 
18 inches, and before the morphine in the smoke 
reaches the smoker's lips, it is thrown down out of the 
smoke into the stem. 

6. Certainly not. The great majority of opium eater» 
and smokers are very moderate in their consumption. 
(See my Annual Report where I have given two cases, 
one of an excessive and one of a moderate opium 
smoker). 

7. No. It is a minority in all cases and a very small 
minority at that, and it has no effect whatever on their 
calling, and they are just as keen as a non-consumer 
in looking after their own interests. 

8. There is no comparison as any merchant in the 
East could tell. A drunken Asiatic is as untrustworthy 
and as great a nuisance as a drunken European. An 
opium smoker is no more untrustworthy than a non- 
smoker, and is never a nuisance in any way. 

9. The consumption of opium is certainly not looked 
upon by any Asiatic race, as far as I am aware of, as 
degrading or injurious. The consumption of alcohol 
in eiccess is regarded by them all with contempt. 

10. Not often without assistance. 

The opium eater, as a rule, believes in it as a prophy- 
lactic agiiinst fever and bowel complaints. Opium 
eaters are chiefly to be foTmd in malarial districts or 
among seamen liable to prolonged exposure and wetting, 
against the efi'ects of which it is undoubtedly a prophy- 
lactic and a powerful stimulant as well. 

The opium smoker has the same idea, also tliat it is 
beneficial m lung troubles. Then he is afraid to leave 
it off for it is a general belief among them that if they 
do so they will die. 

11. Certainly they would supply themselves with 
opium from elsewhere. They are not likely to take 
alcohol either in European forms or in the form of 
their own spirit, shamshu. But opium they will have. 
Cut down the Indian opium so that it becomes unpro- 
curable in China and too expensive in India, and China 
will grow opium sufficient for all eastern nations and 
Europe too if it can make a profit on it, and they are 
rapidly, even now, improving their own growth and 
manufacture of opium. 

Make opium too expensive for consumption in India 
and it will be smuggled wholesale over the Chinese and 
Persian borders. For China, if it sees a chance of profit, 
will rapidly comply with all demands, improvement in 
manufacture, &c. Even now the soluble preparations 
of morphine are being largely imported into China and 
they have learnt from the missionary doctors the uses 
and benefits of the hypodermic syringe. An ordinance 
against the use of hypodermic iujections of morphine 
except by qualified medical men had to be introduced 
into this Colony this year, as dozens of petty shop- 
keepers were using it at one cent the half-grain injec- 
tion, and they soon had hundreds of clients who found 
it was cheaper than opium smoking and the effect was 
much greater. 

No other drug is likely to supersede opium or its 
extractives. 

12. Only the latter portion of this question can be 
answered bj' me. Certainly the loss of revenue from 
this source would excite general indignation as the 
decrease in this source of revenue has already. It is a 
tax on a luxury used by a minority. The estimate put 
on the number of opium smokers to population in China 
is put by the Chinese Custom Returns at 2 per thousand, 
and my annual reports show that among the criminal 
population in this Colony the opium smokers are under 
2 per thousand. Can any European country show that 
among its criminal population that Tiahitual drunkards 
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are under 2 per thousand. I am not talking of ordinary 
consumers of alcoholic liquors. 

13. The only Europeans contracting the habit of 
opium smoking that have come under my notice have 
been two or three women in the European brothels in 
this Colony, as I mentioned in answer to Question 2. 
The reason is not very far to seek. Europeans have no 
belief and no general knowledge of its medicinal 
efficiency. The excessive amount of trouble in pre- 
paring a pipe and the time it takes for the pleasure of 
three or four inhalations at most is against its becoming 
a European vice. With the cigar, pipe, or cigarette the 
smoker can ride, walk, read, and write, and talk and 
pursue his ordinary avocations whilst enjoying the 
pleasure. It is for this reason that the eastern modes 
of consuming tobacco in the narghili, hooka or chibouk 
have not been taken to by Europeans. 

In smoking opium your whole attention must be 
given to the pipe and that only, you can talk while you 
are preparing the load but yon can do nothing else ; 
it is the same with the eastern methods of smoking 
tobacco, you can talk but you must support the pipe ; 
you cannot move about with it, and there is a loss of 
freedom. 

14. Generally it begins by a recommendation for the 
relief of some physical ill, either by a friend or doctor. 
Opium smoking is rarely taken to from the force of 
example. 

Certainly opium is of benefit as a prophylactic in 
malarious districts, and to bowel complaints from 
exposure and chills, in my experience, and it is so 
regarded by Indians and Chinese. 

15. I have treated a good many cases. Very few 
desire to get rid of the habit. I have talked with 
hundreds and rarely heard that desire expressed. 

17. There are one or two things I would draw atten- 
tion to. I have often been asked by Europeans if their 
servants or employees were, in my opinion, addicted to 
opium smokiag, the man being brought before me 
looking dull and stupid, forgetting what he is told, 
bringiag the wrong thing, &c., denies that he ever 
smoked opium. Often a servant is set down by a 
master for these causes as being an opium smoker. 
These are the effects among the Chinese of a night in a 
brothel and over-copulation, but neither the servant 
nor his friends the other servants will tell the cause. 
Certainly these effects are well known among the 
Chinese, and on the returns of deaths by Chinese 
doctors on the deceased friends received by the 
Eegistrar General every year some dozen or so of cases 
arc returned as deaths from excessive copulation. The 
patient when brought in for examination looks very 
often as if he were on the verge of having a fit. 
Another thing accounts for many wonderful stories, 
that an Asiatic when interrogated by Europeans will 
seek to know the reason and what is wanted, and is 
always anxious to make his opinions coincide with the 
views of his questioner, and if possible gain his appro- 
bation, so long as it in no way interferes with his own 
interest and he has nothing to gain or lose by differing. 

In conclusion, I have sent in with these answers my 
Annual Report for 1891 in triplicate, which gives a full 
account of my experience of opium smokers in the 
Victoria Gaol with experiments by the Government 
Analyst, Mr. McCallum, showing the value of native 
opinions as to the quality and the effects of opium. 
(Signed) Ph. B. 0. Aykes, C.M.G., 

Colonial Surgeon. 

Government Civil Hospital, 
19th December 1893. 



No. 36. 
BxTKACTS relating to Opium from the Annual Eeport 
of the Medical Department in Hon& Kong for 1891. 

Table XIb and XIc give, respectively, the number 
that required medical treatment, with the cause, the 
numbers, age, weight on admission and at the end of a 
month, with the quantity smoked, of opium smokers 
in the gaol. 

There were 66 prisoners who reported themselves as 
opium smokers to the extent of one mace per diem or 
over, of these 10 were placed under medical treatment. 
Of these five increased in weight, four had slightly 
decreased in weight at the end of the month, one 
remained the same. Of the healthy ones the majority 
increased in weight. The decrease of weight in all the 
cases recorded was very slight. The average weight 
of a Chinaman is about 110 lbs. 

I have tested this in the gaol for the use of the New 
Tork Insurance Society, when I took the weight of 



several hundreds of those at work in the different 
classes of labour. It is a rare thing to find a China- 
man that will top 10 stone. My chair coolies are well 
known for their speed and endurance and size, the 
heaviest of them is only a little over 130 lbs. 

A Chinaman must be very muscular and fat to top 
140 lbs., their bones are so small in comparison with 
other races, as also their average height in the 
southern parts of China. In the 56 opium smokers 
there are only 9 men who reach 120 lbs. or over, one 
reached 136 lbs. 

The cost of one mace of opium is 10 cents, so that 
all these men spent three dollars or more a month in 
smoking the drug. 

As so much has been said in Parliament lately I 
will give a brief resume of my 18 years' experience of 
opium smokers in the gaol, and the different tests I 
have made myself, and caused to be made with the 
view of finding out what harm it does physically and 
mentally. 

When I first took charge of the gaol in 1873, I 
found that every prisoner that reported himself as an 
opium smoker was put on an extra diet, a mixture 
that contained laudanum three times a day, a quinine 
pill three times a day, and 2 oz. of gin. As I had no 
experience of opium smoking I kept all these cases 
under observation with the result that in three 
months' time I saw no necessity for this treatment 
of opium smokers and abolished it altogether treating 
them as all the other prisoners without regard for the 
habit, and this has been done ever since and the opium 
habit ignored. I could find no set of symptoms that 
was common to the opium smokers only or justified any 
exceptional treatment. The result was much fewer 
men reported themselves as opium smokers as there 
was nothing to be gained by it. For the first few 
years I did little more than this as my attention 
was wholly occupied in my spare time with 
the sanitation of the Colony which at that time 
devolved entirely upon me with two inspectors for 
assistants. Afterwards, I began to keep these records 
of every opium smoker. In the 18 years there have 
been over 1,000 of those addicted to the habit in the 
gaol and among them only one death has occurred, 
which had no relation whatever to the habit. I have 
not been able to find that the habit affected them in 
any way physically or mentally. I recorded in my 
Annual Report for 1877 the case of an opium smoker 
whose consumption had averaged three ounces a day 
for 19 years. This man was in gaol for embezzlement 
of 40,000 dollars and had been a wealthy merchant in 
Singapore ; in his case the habit was entirely ignored, 
for the first few days he suffered from want of sleep 
but it was from anxiety more than anything else, for 
he had been told that if he gave up the habit suddenly 
he would die and he was proportionately disgusted 
when nothing happened, as he said if he had known it 
would cost him so little he would have given up 
the habit long ago. He was a stout, strongly built man 
of about 60 years of age and the largest consumer of the 
drug we have had in gaol. During his three months' 
detention here, before being sent back to Singapore, he 
was in good health and never required a single dose 
of medicine. I tried opium smoking myself and could 
make nothing of it, though I smoked more than two 
mace at a single sitting ; it had no effect upon me 
whatever. Dr. Manson was of opiuion that 1 did not 
use the drug properly or such would not have been the 
case, so I had him, Sir W. Marsh, Mr. Price and some 
others interested in the matter to dinner one night, 
and after dinner smoked in his presence, having an old 
opium smoker to load the pipe for me and a fresh box 
of the opium farmer's opium, Dr. Manson watching 
me all ibe time. He was satisfied that the opium was 
properly and fairly used but could find no effect, as, 
indeed, I felt none myself. Bat he declared I should 
before morning, they all left at midnight, and half an 
hour afterwards I was called out to attend a child in 
convulsions which occupied me nearly three hours 
before the child was sufficiently recovered t(5 be left. 
At nine o'clock next morning I met Dr. IManson on my 
rounds and told him how I had passed the night, aud so 
far I had felt no effects from the smoking whatever. 

In 1881 I requested Mr. Hugh McCallum, who was 
at that time the Government Analyst, to make some 
experiments, and he sent me in a report dated March 
6th, 18S1. He afterwards embodied this report in an 
article he sent to the China Review {" On Opium and 
Opium Smoking") 1883, Volume 11, No. 5, page 278. 
This report, I think, should be printed for information 
and recorded, and I enclose it as an appendix to my 
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report, as the Home Government are anxious to obtain 
all the information they can oh the habit of opium 
smoking. . . , . i 

As a habit I cannot find it is so injurious as tobacco 
smoking is in some cases. I am an inveterate tobacco 
smoker myself, and as far as I am concerned it has 
never done me any harm, but I have seen inany cases 
of its evil effects on other people. I have not been 
able to find even this much in the case of the 6pium 
smoker. Very few people have got through their first 
pipe or cigar without feeling very" sick even if they 
have not had a violent attack of vomiting ; but I 
have tri6d smoking on many novices and could' find 
nothing approaching the effect of tobacco, though the 
smoker does not inhale the smoke of tobacco the efifeot 
of the nicotine in the case of a novice is visible to 
anyone. But though the opium smoke is always 
inhaled deep into the luilgs no efi'ects of morphine are 
visible at all, and I doubt very much if this principle 
ever' ' reaches the lungs at all. As will be seen in 
Mr; McOallum's' report there is about six to seven 
per cent, of morphia in the opium sent out by the 
opium farmer, yet the old opium smoker, who has 
had the habit for over 30 years and was one of the 
best Chinese government servants in my department, 
could not detect the difference between the opium 
farmer's opium containing seven per cent, of morphia 
the same opium with an additional 15 per cent, of 
morphia added, and the opium farmer's opium with 
all the morphia abstracted. The opium expert, 
attached to the opium farmer's firm, condemns his 
employer's opium and with 16 and 25 per cent, of 
ra.orphia added, says it has no taste or siuell at all. 
The old opium smoker is a pensioner now, he was the 
Senior Chinese Wardmaster at the, hospital, hia^ habit 
never rendered him unfit for duty, he was one of the 
most intelligent, trustworthy and active men we have 
had in my department and I very much regretted 
his loss when old age compelled him to resign after 
30 years' service. No European was a better dresser 
or better post mortem assistant and many of the trained 
Europeans we have had were not his equal; for a 
man of his age he is in good health now, possesses 
all hi^ faculties and his intelligence, but is as in- 
veterate a smoker as ever. I am in no way in favour 
of opium smoking, to me it is a ridiculous, lazy 
habit. To smoke opium you must devote your entire 
attention to it and to it only, and I cannot find any 
pleasure in it or the reason for its fascination among 
the Chinese. In all the description of opium dens in 
European countries alcoholic drinks come in as well. 
But amongst the Chinese no liquor is taken at or about 
the timie of smoking. The dens in European countries 
or colonies devoted to opium are mostly devoted to 
general debauchery as well. In China the houses 
where opium is smoked are devoted to that alone, and 
no such scenes as are described in European dens are 
to be found among them ; for I have visited them in 
different parts of China as well as in this Colony. 
Opium smoking is also indulged in in Chinese brothels, 
but even in them such rowdy scenes never take place 
as in the similar places where Europeans congregate. 
General debility accounted for all the five cases 
admitted from the 82 opium smokers in the gaol to the 
hospital in 1890, but as three of them were 58 years of 
age had they not been opium smokers they would 
probably have been put on the sick list^-as suffering 
from age. Then as many of the opium smokers in 
gaol are of the lowest class of Ohiaese and pinch their 
bellies for the luxury. They are probably on. a par 
with habitual drunkards at home, who earn this 
character for six pennyworth of gin or less a day, on an 
empty stomach, when the same amount of alcohol 
has no effect on the well-fed consumer. There is one 
more test which I hope the Government Analyst will 
be able to make this year for the convenience of the 
new laboratory, and that is how much morphia enters 
the mouth and the lungs of the opium smoker with the 
smoke or the other less pernicious constituents of 
opium. The introduction of alcoholic drinks by 
Europeans to otherwise temperate nations has done 
more harm a thousandfold than ever opium has done 
among the Chinese, but then that would afileot the 
people at home, but there is only one India to be 
abused and no European nationality is affected. The 
palaver about opium eating in India has only been 
taken up because of opium being introduced into China. 
What society has thought it worth its while to take up 
the questions of Indian hemp smoking and eating in 
India ; a very much more deleterious habit both to mind 
and body P Better men than myself have taken up 



the gauntlet for the opium eater but my five years' 
service in Assam and Bengal gave me considerable 
experienifce of that, and I hate had personal experience 
as well as having eaten over an ounce of opium a day 
for months, that I can iinderstand the fascination for 
and the pleasure in it, but I found np difficulty in 
leaving it off, beyond a few sleepless nights and a 
considerable amount of irritability caused by 'its 
cessation. Khalassees, or Indian seamen, largely 
employed in all the Indian, trade are to be seen in 
every seaport in Europe, and yet I am considerably 
under the mark in saying at least 15 per cent, of these 
men are opium eaters, and I have done many long 
voyages with them ; better seamen with finer physique 
for their size cannot be found. You will never see a 
vessel put to sea with a third of them incapable of 
doing duty for days from the effect of this habit, but 
you can any time see a vessel set sail with an Englishcrew 
of whom more than a third are incapable from drink when 
going down the stormy English Channel. To abolish 
the opium trade in India will do a good thing for 
China. India and Ceylon are running her hard in the 
tea trade competition, but do away with the Indian 
opium trade and she will grow opium for all the world. 
Every consular report shows the rapid and extensive 
increase of the growth of opium in China, and if it is 
made worth his while John Chinaman will soon 
improve his manufacture of the drug, and it will be 
smuggled into India wholesale. 
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H. McCallum's Eepoet on OproM and 
OpiaM Smoking. 



Government Civil Hospital, 
SiK, Hong Kong, 6th March 1881. 

With reference to your request that I should 
estimate the morphine value of the different prepara- 
tions of opium used for smoking purposes, and furnish 
you with what information I could relative thereto, I 
have the honour to lay before you. the following 
remarks. 

The morphine value of the different preparations of 
opium depend chiefly on the amount of extract yielded 
by and the percentage of morphine present in the 
crude opium from which they were prepared. Now, as 
opium varies considerably in this respect the pre- 
parations thereof will vary accordingly. There is also 
more or less loss of morphine during the preparation 
of smoking extract, the loss being greater the longer 
it is submitted to moist heat and the higher the 
temperature. Making due allowance for variations 
from these causes, the results obtained from the 
different kinds examined, and stated below, may be 
taken to fairly represent their average percentages of 
morpliine:^- .. 

Indian opium, average morphine 

value of - - - 6 to 8 per cent. 

Indian opium, quantity of smoking 

extracts yielded by - - 70 to 80 ,, 

Eirst quality of prepared opium from Hong Kong 

opium farm yielded 5'86 per cent, morphine. 
Second quality of prepared opium from Hong 
Kong opium farm yielded 7'30 per cent, 
morphine. 

Cake prepared- opium from a coolie smoking-house, 

said to have been prepared from opium dross, 
yielded 6'23 per cent, morphine. 
Opium dross (scrapings from opium pipe) yielded 

4'76 per cent, morphine. 
Opium dross, average ijuantity of extract yielded 
by 65 to 70 per cent. 
It is generally assumed that the effect of smoking 
opium is similar to that of eating it, and that this is 
principally due to the morphine it contains ; this 
assumption appears very problematical when the 
following facts are taken into consideration : — 

1st. That Indian opium is the kind most prized by 
smokers, and it is characterised by its usually 
low percentage of morphine. 
2nd. That the Chinese estimate the value of opium 
according to flavour and the quantity of 
extract it yields. 
3rd. The mode of preparing smoking extract tends 

to the destruction of morphine. 
4th. The, large (Quantity which can be smoked without 
any apparent toxie! effect, not only by habitual 
smokers, but also by beginners. 
6th. There is no authentic case of acUte poisoning 
from opium smoking. 
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Au experiment Las been made bearing on this point, 
and although not conclusive, it is confirmatory of the 
idea that morphine is not the active agent which gives 
pleasure to the opium smoker. 

The following tabulated statement explains and gives 
the result of experiment : — 



Description of 

Samples of 

Prepared Opium 

submitted for 

Trial. 



Opinion of a Chinese 

Expert in one «f the Opium 

Finns, Honp: Kong. 



No. 1. Prepared 
opium from 

opium farm. 

No. 2. Prepared 
opium minus 

morphine. 

No. 3. No. 1 with 
10 per cent, mor- 
phine added. 



Is fairly good ; is a mixture 
of Bengal opium and 
something else. 

Is black and coarse ; smell 
fairly good; is not opium. 



Coarse, hut can be smoked ; 
contains opium with 
some other mixture ; is 
not so good as No, 1. 



No. 4>. No. 1 with Very coarse and black ; 
20 per cent, mor- i burns like charcoal ; 
phine added. j contains no opium. 



Opinion of 
a Nijae Years' 
OpiuiB Smoker. 



Good. 



Not very good. 



Same as No. 1. 



Fairly good, but 
not so good as 

No. 1 and No. 3. 



The prepared opium 'minus morphine was- made from 
Patna opium, having as little as possible of the ofcher 
opium constituents removed with the morphine. 

The samples were submitted without any remark, 
beyond desiring an opinion as to quality, 

A second trial was made with similar results. 



Description of 

Samples of 

Prepared Opium 

submitted for 

Trial. 



No. 1. Opium farm 
prepared opium 
contains 7 per 
cent, morphine. 



No. 2. No. 1 with 
15 per cent, mor- 
phine added. 



No. 3. No. 1 with 
25 per cent, mor- 
phine added. 

No. 4. Prepared 
opium minus 

morphine. 



Opinion of a Chinese 

Expert in one of the Opium 

Firms, Hong Kong. 



Appearance coarse, and 
when burnt becomes 
black and hard ; it is 
Bengal drug, but not 
pure; it is mixed with 
some other stufT, and has 
no taste. 

Burns very quick, and has 
no taste or smell of opium 
at all. Colour red and 
coarse when burnt ; gives 
out plenty of smoke, and 
leaves simply ash and no 
opiiun to smoke. 

Just liice No, 2, only a 
shade better. 



When applied to the light 
burns like opium, but in 
a moment it bums quite 
black, and the dross leaves 
a bad smell ; when 
burning, gives out strong 
smoke. 



Opinion of 
a Nine Years' 
Opium Smoker. 



Very good. 



Same as No. 1. 



Not good. 



Same as No. 1. 



It will be observed that the Chinese expert bases his 
opinion on the physical appearance of the extract, its 
behaviour in the flame of the lamp and its smell, not 
on its effect when smoked. The nine years' opium- 
smoker apparently judged of its quality in a somewhat 
similar manner ; but as he actually smoked a consider- 
able quantity of each, viz., nearly a quarter of an ounce 
of each of those to which morphine had been added, 
and over two ounces of No. 4 in the second table, his 
opinion is considered of most value. At my request he 
got some of his friends to try No. 4 in the second table, 
and they agreed with him that it was good. On one 
occasion, in about 12 hours he smoked a quantity of 
opium to which morphine had been added, equal to at 
least 20 grains of morphine. 

If the effects of opium smoking are similar to those 
of opium eating, and morphine the active agent, it can 
only be said, regarding the former mode of using the 
drug, that a more elaborate, troublesome, wasteful, 
and expensive method could scarcely be devised to 
obtain a minimum of effect from a maximum of power. 

In connexion with the above I may mention that I 
have visited a number of opium sm.oking houses of 
different classes, but have not as yet been fortunate 
enough to see that profound sleep with beautiful 
dreams, &c. which has been so graphically described. 
In the coolie-houses I have seen men asleep after their 
evening pipe, and also most probably a hard day's 
work, they having taken up their quarters there for the 
nighl. However, a slight shake with the sight of a 
10 cent piece and they were very soon wide awake. 

Table Xlh. — P. — Shewing Opium Smokeeb admitted 
into Hospitals and treated by the Medical OpficbRj 
during the Tear 1891. 







AjDMlBSIOIf. 




Disease. 


Europeans, col--' 


Chinese. 


Total. 


Remaining under treatment 
1st January, 1891. 
Albiiminuria, No. 1 

Observation, No. 10 

Contused wound of left toe, 

No. 28. 
General debility, Nos. 30, 46, 

47. 
Boil of right lumbar region 

No. 34. 
Diarrhoea, No. 48 

Anaimia, Nus. 44, 56 


- 


- 


1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 


Total 


- 


- 


10 


10 



Table XIc. — Q. — Shewing the Weights of Prisonebs (Opium Smokbes), for the First Pour Weeks' Confinement 

in ViOTOKiA Goal, during the Year 1891. 



No. 




Length of 

Time Opium 

Smoker. 



Consumption 
per diem. 


Weights when 
Admitted. 


1 Mace = 52 grs. 




Mace. 


lbs. 


2 


119 


n 

l| 


115 


110 


1 


116 


1 


101 


1* 


135 


2 


95 


2 


120 


H 


95 


2 


95 


IJ 


108 


u 


131 


li 


120 


1 


106 


1* 


90 


2 


116 


11 


92 


IJ 


100 




116 


105 


88 


1 


105 


1* 


95 



Weights First Four 
Weeks. 



Remarks. 



3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



40 
56 
42 
50 
40 
46 
66 
35 
22 
38 
56 
50 
48 
32 
37 
41 
46 
31 
36 
44 
62 
28 
27 



Years. 
10 
26 
20 
10 
10 
10 
40 
20 
12 
20 
10 

7 
10 

8 
20 
15 
10 
iO 

5 
10 
30 
10 



120 


118 


114 


119 


119 


120 


112 


112 


99 


99 


134 


134 


93 


101 


119 


118 


94 


94 


93 


93 


106 


105 


129 


127 


120 


118 


106 


105 


90 


89 


116 


lie. 


92 


93 


101 


104 


116 


114 


102 


107 


88 


92 


105 


104 


95 


94 1 



119 
118 
119 
114 

99 
135 
103 
117 

95 

94 
105 
126 
118 
108 

88 
114 

92 
10.1 
113 
107 

94 
103 

97 



120 



113 

135 
103 
117 
96 
95 
105 
125 



119 
94 
105 
112 
106 
95 

96 
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No. 


Age. 


Length of 

Time Opium 

Smoker. 

I'eare. 


Consumption 

per diem. 

1 Maoe = 52 grs. 


Weights when 
Admitted. 

Lbs. 




Weights First Four 
WeekB. 


Bemarks. Hong Kong. 






Mace. 












24 


34 


10 


li 
ll 


131 


130 


130 


130 


130 




25 


46 


7 


125 


123 


125 


124 


123 




26 


32 


7 


li 


124 


122 


122 


120 


121 




27 


45 


10 


li 


104 


102 


113 


110 


108 




28 


33 


10 


2 


115 


114 


114 


114 


116 




29 


49 


30 


H 


105 


104 


103 


103 


103 




30 


39 


18 


2 


82 


82 


85 


86 


86 




31 


36 


7 


H 


118 


122 


126 


125 


127 




32 


23 


5 


1 


113 


113 


119 


118 


116 




33 


24 


1 


1 


112 


112 


113 


112 


111 




34 


32 


2 


1 


117 


115 


117 


116 


114 




35 


55 


3 


H 


100 


96 


99 


100 


98 




36 


58 


20 


2 


104 


107 


106 


104 


103 




37 


52 


30 


2 


105 


105 


104 


104 


107 




38 


53 


20 


H 


114 


112 


110 


112 


111 




39 


.•?! 


20 


H 


112 


109 


109 


110 


110 




40 


43 


10 


H 


14U 


146 


144 


145 


145 




41 


40 


11 


H 


116 


114 


113 


115 


115 




42 


44 


10 


H 

4 


130 


128 


128 


130 


129 




43 


54 


10 


106 


107 


110 


110 


108 




44 


GO 


30 


2 


96 


94 


96 


102 


102 




45 


50 


5 


J 


104 


103 


103 


103 


103 




46 


38 


10 


2 


119 


118 


125 


125 


114 




47 


57 


40 


2 


115 


112 


114 


114 


115 




48 


45 


10 


1 


13(1 


128 


128 


128 


128 




49 


52 


10 


2 


116 


115 


118 


118 


116 




50 


53 


10 


H 


115 


114 


112 


111 


112 




51 


24 


5 


1 


109 


110 


110 


109 


HI 




52 


30 


10 


2 


120' 


118 


118 


120 


120 




53 


35 


12 


2 


100 


103 


99 


100 


102 




54 


42 


2 


1 


110 


109 


108 


108 


108 




55 


30 


7 


1 


101 


104 


108 


106 


106 [ 




56 


36 


10 


1 


101 


101 


104 


104 


104 





No. 40. 

Central Police Station, 
12tli December 1893. 
Sergeant Deputy Superintendent, 

I have the honour to submit for your information 
the following replies regarding opium consumption in 
this Colony : — 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by Chinese and 
Malays, and to some extent by Indians. 

2. About 70 per cent, of the Chinese take an ooca- 
sional smoke of opium, but these are not all regarded 
as smokers. About 25 per cent, of the Chinese and 
Malay adult males, 2 per cent, of the Indian adult 
males, and 5 per cent, of the Chinese and Malay women 
habitually consume opium. No children consume it. 

3. Opium has no ill effects morally, except on the 
poorest and most besotted smokers, some of these when 
the craving for opium is on them, if they have no other 
way of getting it, will steal that they may have the 
wherewithal to purchase the drug. None of those who 
consume opium appear to be benefited by it, while the 
wives and children of poor opium smokers necessarily 
suffer deprivation in consequence of money that ought 
to be applied to family purposes being wasted in opium. 
Those who take opium to excess become debilitated and 
incapable of arduous labour, but it shows no ill effects 
on the moderate consumer. It has less injurious effects 
on Indians than on Chinese or Malays. 

4. Consumers of opium chiefly smoke it, but more 
than half the Indian consum.ers eat it, a few Chinese 
also eat it, in the shape of pills, when they are in 
situations in which they are unable to smoke it. The 
effects are not so marked in the eaters as in the 
smokers, probably because they take it less often. 

5. The majority of consumers do not eventually 
become "opium sots;" a considerable majority are 
moderate smokers. 

6. It is not correct to say there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. 
Yes. Description of two such cases as examples : — 
1st. Luk Kinshan, a merchant, began to smoko opium 
at the age of 2.5, in 1845, and continued to smoke from 
15 to 20 cents worth a day till he died, at the age of 72, 
in 1892. 2nd. Jam Du, formerly a cook to foreigners, 
subsequently a junk owner and baker, began to smoke 
opium at the age of 21, and has continued up to the 



present. He is now 62, in good health, and attends to 
his business. He smokes from IJ to 2 mace a day. 

7. There do not a majority of either of the classes, as 
a whole, named in this clause habitually consume 
opium, but about one half of the coal coolies smoke 
dross opium, and of these all, except a few of the most 
besotted, appear as well able to perform their work as 
are the other coal coolies. 

8. Asiatic races consuming opium so seldom use 
alcohol to such an excess as to become an abuse that it 
is extremely difficult to draw any comparison. 

9. The habit of consuming opium is condemned as 
degrading and injurious by the general opinion of 
Chinese and other Asiatic races. They regard the 
opium habit as worse than the alcohol habit amongst 
themselves ; but those amongst them who have 
opportunities of seeing the results of the abuses of 
alcohol amongst Europeans, regard the alcohol habits 
of the latter just as unfavourably as their own opium 
habits. 

10. Opium consumers do break themselves of the 
habit. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, it 
would have no effect whatever, unless the importation 
of all other kinds was prohibited, because smokers 
would supply themselves from China or elsewhere. 
There is no reason to suppose they would take to 
alcohol or to some other narcotic than opium. Opium 
smokers are as much addicted to drinking alcohol now 
as are non-smokers. They are not likely to abstain 
altogether. 

12. 357,600 dollars. If this were extinguished the 
Colony would have to find some other means of raising 
the needful revenue. The people would regret the loss 
of the opium revenue if they had to make up the deficit 
by extra taxation. 

13. Only very few people of European race contract 
the opium habit. Probably because they look on it as 
a degrading and dangerous habit. Chinese are more 
liable to contract the habit because the temptation to 
take a social pipe is constantly held out to them, and 
they are so familiar with the habit that they regard it 
with less abhorrence than Europeans do. Indians who 
eat opium do so because they are under an impression 
that it enables them to endure fatigue better. 

B b 3 
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14. Opium consumers are led to habitually use the 
drug through now and then taking a social pipe vfith 
friends or with opium smokers with whom they desire 
to do business. The women smokers are chiefly those 
who are or have been prostitutes, or the concubines of 
well-to-do Ohinamen smokers, and they acquire the 
habit through constantly having to roast the opium for 
men to smoke. They do not usually take it in the first 
instance to allay physical pain. No knowledge of its 
medicinal properties. The Chinese do not appear to 
attach much value to it in the cases mentioned ; they 
sometimes use very small opium plasters on their 
temples for headache. 

15. They do. 

16. There is a small amount of hostile feeling in the 
matter. It is displayed in pamphlets, in which the 
influence of anti-opium foreigners is seen, which are 
distributed gratis amongst the people, and in conversa- 
tion the people complain that England derives a great 
deal of money from the Chinese for supplying what is 
baneful to them. 

17. It may fairly be remarked that while opium 
consuming amongst the Chinese, on the whole, causes 
proportionately little more physical harm to the con- 
sumers than alcohol does to European drinkers, alcohol 
drinking amongst Europeans causes proportionately 
infinitely more crime and misery and suffering amongst 
Europeans that the opium smoking does amongst 
Chinese. 

W. Stanton, 

Police Inspector. 



No. 41. 



5. No ; I do not think so. Amongst those who use 
opium moderately. I do not think there is any tendency 
to increase the quantity or to become " opium sots." 

6. There certainly can be moderation in the con- 
sumption of opium. (6.) I have known many such, 
(c.) I regret that at this interval of time I am unable 
to furnish cases in detail. 

8. In my opinion the moderate use of both alcohol 
and 0|)ium is beneficial. (6.) Alcohol in excess is the 
moru injurious to health of the two. (c.) The excessive 
use of alcohol would be considered more degrading 
than that of opium. 

10. They can and do. 

11. I believe they would have recourse to other 
stimulants, such as alcohol or Indian hemp, the abuse 
of which is more injurious than that of opium, 

14. They take it as an exhilarating stimulant as we 
do alcohol, (b.) No doubt its use is frequently resorted 
to in the first instance to relieve physical pain, (c.) In 
India it is looked on as a prophylactic against fever 
and malaria. 

15. No; moderate consumers do not any more than 
moderate consumers of alcohol. Its use in moderation 
renders them more capable of undergoing fatigue. 
Some of the finest races in India are opium eaters and 
smokers, men of splendid physique and capable of 
undergoing the greatest amount of fatigue. 

G. O. Pkesion, M.B., 

Surgeon-Colonel Brigadier, 

(Non-ofBcial). 
Hong Kong, 11th December 1893. 



No. 42. 



E.N. Hosnital, Hong Kong, 
Sill, ' yth December 1893. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Circular Letter of the 5th instii.nt, forwarding a sot of 
questions which have been received !))• the Governor 
through the Secretary of State from the Royal 
Commission on Opium. 

In reply I desire to state that though I have been 
now resident in Hong Kong two years and nine months 
I have had no opportunity of forming an opinion on 
the question of the usr or abuse of opium by the 
Chinese resident in Hong Kong from my own 
observations. 

My views on the subject are formed, from the obser- 
vatiijiis and expui'iencc of others, and I cannot think 
the Commissioners desiro sucli information. 

AVitli reg;i.rd to Question 8, however, I think I am 
qualified to say, rrcjiii personal obserxntion during 
rcsidoncc in Hong Kong, where I am informcil opium 



smoking is largely indulged in by the Chinese labour- 
ing class, that I have seen nothing to compare with the 
abuse of alcohol among the labouring class in Great 
Britain, in regard to the effect on consumers. 
I have, &c, 

AlEX. TUIINBUIL, M.D., 

Deputy Inspector General. 



No. 43. 



1. Opium is consumed by the Chinese. They may be 
classified into— (a.) Occasional consumers. (6.) Mod- 
erate habitual consumers, (e.) Opium sots. 

2. One-twentieth of the Chinese male population 
consume opium, of which— (a.) Occasional consumers 
are 75 per cent, (b.) Moderate habitual consumers 
24-8 per cent, (r.) Opium sots 2 per cent. Women 
very seldom smoke opium ; children never. 

3. Moderate opium smoking has no evil eff'ects 
morally, physically, or socially. Excessive indulgence 
causes physical and social evils. 

4. Opium is smoked, not oaten; some few use 
morphia hypodermically ; one case I know of for 22 
years ; many cases lately, have occurred in this colony 
caused by the actions of Chinese doctors professing 
thereby to cure the opium habit. 

5. Disregarding occasional smokers who merely 
indulge on festive occasions, moderate smoking is the 
rule. Slaves to the drug are rare. 

6. Moderation in opium smoking is the rale. I have 
known opium smokers who have taken opium in 
moderation for 25 and 30 years who are careful and 
intelligent men of business. 

7. The smoking of opium is confined to no one 
class. 

8. Alcohol is consumed by all classes, but usually on 
festal occasions only. 

9. The Chinese regard the consumption of alcohol 
and opium with indiff'erence. Neither have sufficient 
hold on the people to cause alarm. 

10. Moderate opium consumers are not more difficult 
to wean from the opium habit than arc consumers of 
tobacco from smoking tobacco. 

11. The Chinese would obtain opium elsewhere were 
the supply from India out off. 

12. I am not in a position to answer this question. 
1:!. Europeans do not take to opium smoking. 

Tobacco seems to supply to Europeans what opium does 
to Chinese. 

14. Opium is taken to by 40 per cent, of the consumers 
to allay the following diseases. For malaria it is used 
as a cure, and as a prophylactic in phthisis, asthma, 
and chronic bronchitis to allay cough, and in any and 
all painful aflectious. Opium is a decided prophylactic 
in malarial exposure. 

15. At the Chinese hospital with which I am con- 
nected, out of 28,000 patients attended annually 
patients applied for a drug to cure the habit in 28 
instances only in 1892. 

16. There is no feeling of hostility towards Britain 
for allowing opium to bo exported from India ; on the 
contrary, were the exportation stopped by law it would 
lead to further estrangement between Britain and 
China. The Chinese are intolerant of any interference 
with their customs and laws by an alien power, however 
friendly. 

17. ~\7ore the Chinese, as a people, under the belief 
that opium was sapping the manhood of the people of 
the Empire of China, its. consumption would be stopped 
at once by rigid laws, and enforced in a manner which 
the Chinese better know, than any other people, how to 
caiiy out. 

Ja3!es Cantlie, 
M.A., M.B., F.E.C.P. (Bug). 
Dip. PubHc Health, Lond. 
Hong Kong, (Non-ofiicial). 

15th Deci-mber 18ii.:i. ' 
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1. People of Malay or pther Asiatic face other than 
Chinese being very few in number in this Colony of 
Hong Kong, the remarks contained in this answer, and 
in all subsequent ones where no special reference is 
made, are applieable only to the Chinese. Yes, very 
commonly. 

2. With few exceptions, there is scarcely an adult 
Chinaman to be found who has never in his life tasted 
or consumed opium by way of opium smoking. The 
following tables will give the proportion according to 
my estimation : — 



Table I. 

Adult Males (including all over 16 years of age — English 
reohoning) . 

(a,) Those who have never smoked 

opium. - - - 5 per cent. 

(6.) Those who smoke very occasionally 45 ,, 

(c.) Those who smoke frequently, but 

not confirmed smokers 30 ,, 

((£.) Confirmed smokers - 20 ,, 

Total 100 

Table II. 

Adult Females. 

[a.) Those who have never smoked 

opium - - - 70 per cent. 

(6.) Those who smoke very occasionally 15 „ 
(c.) Those who smoke frequently - 10 ,, 
(d.) Confirmed smokers - 5 ,, 

Total 100 



Table III. 

Children {Males only) (including all under 16 Years 
of Age). 

(a.) Those who have never smoked 

opium - - 85 per cent. 

(6.) Those who smoke very occasionally 10 ,, 
(c.) Those who smoke frequently - 5 „ 

(d.) Confirmed smokers rare. 



Total 



100 



3. The moral eff'ects of opium on its consumers are 
distinct and unmistakable. The smokers may hide the 
degrading eff'ects from casual observers, and they often 
succeed in deceiving their European employers and 
friends, but in their homes, among their kith and kin, 
personal friends, and acquaintances, their degradation 
is only too painfully apparent. The habit of opium 
smoking has undoubtedly the sad but decided eff'ectof 
lowering the moral standard of its votaries. It leads 
frequently to great meanness, untruthfulness, treachery, 
fraud and deception, theft, and robbery. Its victims 
are mostly helpless and unreliable, shameless, and 
devoid of honour and conscience. It must be noted, 
however, that the degradation though certain is very 
gradual. The physical efi'eots are as well marked as 
the moral. At first there are only occasional giddiness, 
headache, nausea, and constipation, followed by loss of 
appetite, and then emaciation. The smoker becomes 
wakeful at night and sleeps the greater part of the 
morning, generally rising at noon or later. He loses 
his energy and keenness, becoming nervous, lazy, and 
untidy. His intellect soon gets cloudy and dull, re- 
taining, however, sufficient low cunning to_ carry out 
all sorts of mean tricks and dishonest practices. His 
skin is dry and sallow, his lips bluish, his cheeks and 
eyes sanken, his temples hollowed, and his manly 
strength is gone. After long continued use of the drug, 
he finally becomes nothing more than a "living ske- 
leton, if in the meantime some organic disease has not 
seized his already depressed and dilapidated body and 
carried him off". From the two preceeding paragraphs, 
the social eff'ects may well be inferred without more 
words. To live and associate with persons of such 
stamp and with such an evil habit upon him, is the 
greatest living misery. Only those who have the mis- 



foiiune of having dear friends and n,ear relations given 
over to such a habit, can f jilly realise the deep sorrows 
a,nd hopeless miseries occasioned by the accursed drug. 
A man who, subordinates every consideration, his duty 
and honour to his cravings, can never be a useful or 
pleasant member of a family or community. 

4. Chinese consumers chiefly smoke their opium, but 
in some instances, when smoking is inconvenient or 
impossible, they would either cook some of the usual 
opium decoction and swallow it, or take the extract 
raw, and sometimes they would even swallow opium- 
dross to relieve their cravings. Some, again, would in 
time of need resort to some prepartions of morphine to 
satisfy their longings. No. The eff'ects are the same, 
only in the case of smoking the effects are more 
gradually produced. 

5. The great majority of opium consumers certainly 
become slaves to the drug, and they all eventually 
become "opium sots" if means and circumstances 
would allow them. There are a great many moderate 
consumers, but that is a fact which is not due to the 
inclination, desire, or choice of the consumers 
themselves. 

6. No, there are some cases of moderate consumption 
known to me personally. The tendency in the majority 
of cases in, however, immoderation. No. I do not 
know of one single case among the thousands that 
have passed under my personal observation. Every 
opium consumer suffers more or less in health from his 
evil liabit, and this is a fact as well known to the opium 
consumers themselves as to the general Chinese 
public. 

7. This question I have already answered in effect 
in Answers 2jand 3. The general effect on their efficiency 
either as merchants, clerks, labourers, artizans, <fcc., in 
gradual deterioration. First, the opium consumer, 
hitherto however bright and diligent, is observed to get 
duller, more stupid, and decidedly more lazy. His 
methodical and cleanly habit little by little disappears. 
Then, instead of an early riser as he was, he keeps his 
bed till late in the day, and he is often obsei-ved to be 
either asleep at or absent from his post, and little 
articles of value vanish from time to time as if by magic. 
Then he becomes untruthful, dishonest, and unreliable, 
and finally shameless and devoid of all conscienco and 
manly feelings. These remarks are the rei^ults of per- 
sonal observation in hundreds of cases, two of them 
happened to be my own employees, and over a score of 
my own friends and associates. 

8. There is no comparison between the moderate use 
of alcohol and that of opium. The former is in many 
cases distinctly beneficial, but the latter baneful in all 
instances. Alcohol is an article of food and a stimu- 
lant, but opium a drug and a pDwerful poison. This is 
my impartial judgment, and I am a total abstainer 
both from alcohol and opium. On the other hand the 
evil effects, both morally and physically, on the Chinese 
arising from the abuse of alcohol, fully commensurate 
with those from the abuse of opium. The evil eff'ects 
of over-indulgenco in alcoholic drinks on the weak and 
sedate constitution of the Chinese are most pronounced. 
Among Europeans I have observed many bad examples, 
but some of the worst, I believe, are to be found among 
the Chinese. Happily the abuse of alcohol among the 
Chinese is comparatively rare, and the worst cases are 
those who have either been abroad or to the coast ports, 
and contracted the habit elsewhere other than at 
home. 

9. The Chinese public universally condemn opium 
smoking as degrading and injurious, and this opinion 
is shared by many of the smokers themselves, and I 
have noticed with wonder and amusement that some 
few of them were enthusiastic supporters of an anti- 
opium society. The opinions of Chinese ladies on this 
subject are especially strong and well worth a hearing, 
as they are in all instances the actual though innocent 
sufferers. The habitual over-indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors is not common among the Chinese, so that in 
the mind of a Chinaman there can be no comparison 
between that habit and the habit of opium-smoking. 
The former he regards with indifference or amusement, 
the latter with pain and aversion. 

10. Yes, but only very few. Those who voluntarily 
and without compulsion attempt and succeed, I should 
regard as something more than human. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut off, 
opium consumers here would simply supply themselves 
with it from elsewhere, from the mainland of China 

B b 4 
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for example. Some few may take to alcohol, but not 

likely. A good number would try to relieve their 
cravings by taking morphia, or the various prepara- 
tions of morphine, either by subcutaneous injection or 
by the mouth, and some would attempt the difficult 
task of curing themselves of the habit altogether. I 
am firmly of opinion that the mere stoppaLjL- of supply 
of opium from India by itself, does not stop the opium 
habit among the Chinese, but the Chinese Government 
must co-opprate, and that earnestly and faithfully, 
allowing no ofiioials, either high or low, under auy 
pretence whatever, to permit or connive at the cultiva- 
tion of poppy in China or the secret importation of 
opium and its various preparations in any shape or 
form. Without this co-operation, it is not possible, 
humanly speaking, to eradicate this evil among the 
Chinese. 

12. It has been as large as nearly one fourth, now it 
is about one seventh. Tes, easily. Some would growl, 
but the great majority would rejoice and gladly make 
up the deficit in some other way. 

13. Not many, because of the difierenoe in constitu- 
tion, habit, taste, surroundings, and associations. As 
the Asiatic is by nature and surrounding less active, 
not over fond of active exercise, he generally keeps 
indoors and takes his amusement and relaxation under 
cover. He usually meets his companions and associates 
in the evening in some house, and has a friendly chat 
or game. It is under these circumstances that opium- 
smoking offers the greatest attraction. They could lie 
down and smoke and talk for hours. They could 
transact their business, arrange their affairs and do a, 
thousand other things in this comfortable and luxurious 
way. 

14. Chiefly from bad associates iind examples and in 
the way described in the previous answer. No, not 
usual. No, although it is regarded by many ot' the 
Chinese, chiefly occasional opium smokers who have 
acquired already an inclination to smoke, to bo 
prophylactic against malaria, and by some few to bo 
against rheumatism also. 

1.5. Tes, but with very few exceptions, they are 
unable to do so, unless they are forced by imprison- 
ment and other drastic measures, even then they 
generally return to it as soon as they get their libert}- 
and means. 

16. Among the few this feeling exists, but the great 
majority has no such hostile feeling. The Chinese 
admire and appreciate the equitable and just rule of 
England too well to be stirred up into hostility against 
her people concerning even a great wrong than the 
opium traffic. 

Hong Kong, Ho Kai, 

14th December 1893. (Non-official Doctor). 
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1. Yes. 



■2. Chinese about 60 per cent. About liO per cent, of 
the women in China are consumers, but in Hong Kong 
they are not, as a rule, habitual consumers of the 
drug. Children do not smoke. 

3. As far as I have been enabled to observe, opium 
does not demoralise the consumer physically, a 
moderate opium smoker is in about the same condition 
as those who do not consume the drug. Socially, he is 
not though less of by his friends and acquaintances, 
from the fact that it is used in all stations in Chinese 
life. As an Englishman or other European would ofl'er 
liquor to his guests, .so would a Chinaman invite his to 
join him in a pipe of opium. 

4. Neither in this Colony nor in China is opium 
eaten by the Chinese ; it is smoked. An inveterate 
smoker may sometimes, when pressed for time, mix a 
little prepared opium in tea, and diink it to alleviate 
the craving for an immediate smoke. 

!j. The majority of opium consumers do not become 
slaves to the drug, and eventually "opium sots." I 
find that a majority or considerable proportion are 
moderate consumers. So far as this Colony is con- 



cerned, there are very few consumers who could 
properly be termed " opium sots." 

6. It is not, from the fact that a large proportion of 
consumers are moderate. I have known several 
oonsumors during my many years' residence in China 
who have been opium smokers for from 30 to 40 years 
without any apparent harm to themselves. 

7. About 30 per cent, of the labourers, but only to a 
very moderate degree. They generally look in at an 
opium divan after their midday meal, and after their 
day's work to have a smoke. Of the merchants there 
are about 10 per cent, who smoke opium. Among the 
artizans also there are sm.okei'K, and the average is not 
quite as much as that of the labourers. The opium 
habit in these people does not, as far as I have been 
able to observe, affect their efficiency in their calling, 
so long as they smoke to moderation, and I have 
noticed that a workman is able to do without food for 
some time alter he has had his accustomed smoke. I 
have noticed this specially in the oases of labourers 
employed by my firm in the conveyance of goods from 
boats to our warehouses, some of which are situated at 
some distance away, and up hill. These men commence 
work early in the morning, about 6 o'clock, and ivith 
the exception of a short interval for meals at noon, 
after which most of them have their wonted midday 
smoke, work on to a late hour in the evening, without 
apparently needing any refreshment. 

1^. An opium smoker is not exposed to the disgrace 
which results from the use or abuse of alcohol at times. 

For instance, an opium smoker does not commit such 
rash and violent acts when under the influence of the 
drug, as one hears are constantly committed by those 
addicted to the use of alcohol. 

9. Not unless one becomes what is generally termed 
an " opium sot," and this only if a man's means do not 
permit him to indulge to excess, or if he should be 
neglectful of his family. The Chinese view indulgence 
in alcohol as degrading, and they do not entertain the 
same opinion of opium. 

10. Yes ; although they may feel the hardship for a 
time. 

11. They would supply themselves with opium from 
elsewhere. Persian opium has been and is being 
consumed in China for some time, and it not at all 
unlikely that China may encourage the growth of her 
own opium, which is already being carried out to a 
great extent. They are not likely to take to alcohol as 
the Chinese are, as a race, very abstemious, unless 
indeed the importation and consumption of opium is 
entirely and effectually stopped by imperial edict. 

I'J. About one seventh of the total revenue. The 
Colony is already heavily taxed, and there are no other 
sources from which I can see the needful revenue could 
be raised. People would say that the loss of the opium 
would necessarily open the way to additional taxation, 
which they are not prepared to bear. 

13. People of European race do not contract the habit 
because, probably, they have been accustomed to other 
stimulants. Asiatics are more liable to contract the 
habit, probably, because of the great faith they have in 
the medicinal effects of opium. 

14. In China by social intercourse, and not to allay 
physical pain. In my opinion it is a prophylactic 
against fever &c. It is commonly regarded by the 
Chinese as a cure for consumption, and it is used in 
plasters for headaches, and for making liniments. 

15. Not unless they find that it affects them 
financially to any appreciable extent, or that they 
cannot keep within the bounds of moderation, which 
might affect them physically. 

16. Not to my knowledge. 

17. Having fully stated my views on the subject in 
the preceding answers, I have no further remarks to 
offer. 

R. M. Moses, 
(Merchant). 
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1. Opium is commonljf consumed by the Chinese in 
this Colony. 

2. I believe about 7 to 10 per cent, of the adult male 
population arc habitual cousumers. There is also a 
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large proportion of those who occasionally indulge in 
the drug ; but by women the drug is very rarely 
used. 

3. As far as I have observed, opium has apparently 
no injurious effect, morally and socially, on its 
consumers. 

4. In this Colony, opium is consumed by the Chinese 
chiefly by smoking, and although I have known people 
who were in the habit of eating the drug, I am not 
able to distinguish between the effects of each 
form. 

5. The great majority are moderate consumers. 
Daring my 20 years' residence in this Colony, I have 
not come across any " opium sots." 

6. Certainly it is incorrect to say there is no 
moderation in the consumption of opium. In my 
ofBce one of the Chinese " boys " had been in the habit 
of smoking opium for 16-18 years, and does not seem 
any the worse for it. He is a short thin man of about 
51 years of age, but apparently in good health. He 
has been in the office for the last 20 years, and 
performed his duties satisfactorily, and never , once 
absented himself through illness. About eighteen 
months ago he left off smoking the drug, but took it in 
the shape of lozenges for a few naontbs only. He now 
regularly takes instead about half a wineglass full of 
brandy as a stimulant, but no opium in any shape or 
form. 

7. I am acquainted with Chinese merchants who 
smoke opium, but have not noticed in them any want 
of eflBciency in their calling. 

8. I have noticed several cases among the Asiatic 
people who were rendered incapable from the use of 
alcohol, and also one or two cases of Indians in India, 
who were in the habit of eating opium, in a similar 
condition ; and I should say the effect produced from 
opium compares favourably with that from alcohol. 

9. The habit of opium smoking is considered 
degrading by a certain class of Chinese, but not the 
moderate use of alcohol. 

10. Opium consumers can break themselves of the 
opium habit ; as an instance vide Answer No. 6. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, the 
Chinese would not abstain altogether from opium 
smoking. They would have in their opium production, 
which is yearly on the increase, as much as they would 
require ; besides the import from Persia will 
undoubtedly keep pace with the demand. A great 
many would also likely take to alcohol as a 
stimulant. 

13. People of European race do not contract the 
opium habit in any number, because they find in 
alcohol a handier substitute. Some Asiatic people take 
to opium because they are more acquainted with it, and 
it is more within their reach ; but I think there is no 
reason to suppose that Asiatics are more liable than 
Europeans to contract the opium habit. 

14. Opium is taken firstly as stimulant like alcohol 
and it is commonly regarded as a prophylactic against 
fever or malaria. 

16. None whatever. 

J. MosBS, 
(Merchant). 
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1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
our Colony, but the consumption of the drug by other 
Asiatic races is, as far as I am aware, not so common. 

2. I should think that about 20 per cent, of the 
Chinese adult male population are consumers. Women 
consume to a small extent. I am not aware whether 
children do or not. 

3. The moral, physical, and social effects of opium 
on its consumers, if taken in excess, are, in my 
opinion, extremely bad; if taken in moderation, the 
effects are, I should say, not detrimental to the health. 
I think its ultimate effect is much the same on 
consumers of all races. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium, but some eat it ; 
I am not aware that any drink a decoction of it. If 
opium is taken in two or all of these forms, I think, the 
effects are the same. 

5. I am of opinion that the majority of consumers 
are moderate consumers. 

u 82810. 



tj. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
know some cases of consumers who, through smoking 
to excess, have become so debilitated that premature 
death was the consequence. On the other hand I have 
come across some moderate smokers who have taken 
their doses of the same quantity of opium for years 
without any apparent harm to themselves. To describe 
a case in point of the former class of smokers, I may 
mention the case of a compradore in a foreign opium- 
dealing hong at Ningpo, who was a miserable specimen 
of the class of smokers in question. He was about 
40 years of age, emaciated, and weak, and could not 
take his meals. His brain was always confused, and it 
was most painful for him to make an effort to move 
from one place to another ; he was quite indifferent to 
what was passing around him, his eyes being always 
drowsy, and he was fond of remaining in a recumbent 
position. He succumbed to the first attack of illness. 
In the other case, on the other hand, the smoker, also a 
compradore in a foreign opium-dealing hong in Cheefoo, 
seemed to thrive on opium. He had a fine colour and 
a very clear complexion, was active, though at times 
his eyes were rather drowsy, which I would put down 
to the effects of the drug. 

7. I only know of the Chinese, among Asiatic nations 
in Hong Kong, who consume opium to any large extent, 
and I think only in the case of common labourers is it 
that the majority are consumers. The percentage 
among merchants and artisans who consume opium is 
small as compared to the percentage.among labourers. 
With regard to the effects of the opium habit on their 
efficiency in their calling, as stated in answer to 
Question 3, they are bad in the case of consumers to 
excess, but I am told that moderate consumers work 
better. 

8. I am of opinion that the effects of opium on those 
who indulge in it to excess are far worse than the effects 
of alcohol also used to excess. 

9. The habit of consuming opium is, as far as I know, 
condemned by the educated classes and business people 
of the Chinese race. They regard the alcohol habit in 
a better light than the opium habit. 

10. Not in a position to answer this question. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be out ofi', 
consumersjof sarae would supply themselves with opium 
produced elsewhere. They would not take to alcohol, 
or to any other narcotic, as long as opium could be 
obtained in sufficient quantities from China itself, and 
Persia. 

12. About one seventh of our Colony's revenue 
accrues from opium. If the opium revenue is lost to 
the Colony, I scarcely think that our Colony could raise 
the needful revenue otherwise. The people, I should 
imagine, would be very discontented and indignant at 
the loss and the obligation to make up the deficit. 

13. I am not aware that any people of the European 
race contract the opium habit in any numbers. The 
reason is, I think, because, firstly, it is a degrading and 
filthy habit ; secondly, it requires too much time to 
smoke it, owing to the laborious preparation ; and the 
smoker must He down all the time. These incon- 
veniences a European, who can satisfy his wants with a 
glass of wine, will not put up with. The natural 
indolence and luxurious habits of the Asiatics make 
them more liable to contract the opium habit. 

14. Opitmi smokers are, in my opinion, led to the 
use of the drug for the sake of taking something to give 
them temporary pleasure. The other parts of this 
question I am not prepared to'answer. 

16. I am not in a position to answer this question. 

16. I do not think there is any feeling of hostility 
among any Asiatic race in our Colony, against England 
for allowing opium to be exported from India. 

17. I have no other remarks to make with regard to 
opium consumption among the people around me. 

S. J. David, 
Hong Kong, (Merchant). 

12th December 1893. 
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Hong Kong, 

11th December 1893. 
smoke it. Malays and other Asiatic^ 
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Arp. xxy. -■ Hardly 4. per cent. Of women about .Hh of 1 per 
cent. ; children, none. 

:j. Morally, absolutely none ; physically, unless taken 
to excess, it produces no bad effects ; socially, it 
adds to the daily expense just as any luxury would. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium. It is least 
harmless when consumed in this manner. When eaten 
without sufficient food being taken afterwards, it causes 
emaciation, but with sufficient food consumers increase 
in weight. 

ri. Moderate consumers. 

6. No. I know of many cases of consumers who 
have taken opium for years without harm to themselves 
— one case in particular, that of my late oompradore, 
who, while in ray service for 24 years, smoked opium 
without manifesting any injurious result on his consti- 
tution, and died at the age of 65 years. 

7. By far the majority in all cases are non-smokers. 
Oil those who smoke in moderation the effect is 
im])erceptible. 

8. Al(!ohol is considerably worse in every respect. 

9. No. The habit is not regarded as degrading. It 
is condemned as injurious only when taken to excess. 
They much prefer the opium habit. 

10. Yes. By the use of medicine. 

11. They will smoke opium produced in Cliiuii or 
elsewhere. 

12. The proportion has varied during the past few 
years. The proportion during the last year was 18J- 
per cent. 

13. No. Because they are generally addicted to the 
alcohol habit. The Asiatics are not so addicted. They 
prefer the opi\im habit from physical, climatic, and 
religious considerations. Besides it does not betray its 
consumer like alcohol. 

14. In China, by social custom ; the host inviting the 
guest to smoke it, as in the West the host invites the 
guest to take wine. Opium is regarded as a prophy- 
lactic against fever, rheumatism, and malaria. 

15. Yes. By those who cannot afford the luxury. 

1(5. No. 

E. N. W. Belilios, 

(Merchant). 
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1. Opium is commonly consumed bj' Chinese in Hong 
Kong. 

2. Perhaps a fifth part of the male adults are con- 
sumers of opium. I understand that women in brothels 
smoke opium, at.d I have heard of children getting the 
" appetite " or " craving " from inhaling the fumes, but 
as a rule, children are not provided with opium or 
allowed to smoke it, and the same might be said of 
women. 

3. The effects of opium which I have observed are 
(a.) moral : loss of power of will and courage, honesty 
and honour; (b.) physical : emaciation, want of appetite, 
and sluggishness ; (c.) social: poverty, self-concentra- 
tion, and general nfeglect of social duties to parents, 
wife, children, and friends, as well as to society at 
large. 

4. The Chinese smoke opium and do not, as a rule, 
eat it or drink it. It may be remarked that smoking 
is more seductive owing to the lasting relish, as well 
as more wasteful of time and money than swallowing 
the drug. 

h. Habitual opium consumers almost always become 
slaves to the drug. There are habitual consumers who 
might be said to be moderate as to the relative quantity 
they consume, being limited by the necessities of life 
and means, perhaps by their own moral courage, but 
they are slaves to their daily allowance. In their case 
the evil effects are also relatively moderate. 

6. It is correct to say there cannot be such a thing as 
moderation in the habiUtal consumption of opium, 
except in the sense explained under last question. The 
slavery is analogous to that of tobacco, only, it is need- 
less to say, mf-re si ductive, more dangerous, and more 
apt to )je injurious oven in so-called moderation. 



7. I do not think a majority of any class in Hong 
Kong consume opium habitually, except, perhaps, 
coalheavcrs and rihsha coolies, who do their work by 
spurts, and are well paid. In genei'al, the opium habit 
incapacitates for steady work, and hinders it. I have 
travelled in China, and learnt by experience to avoid 
chair-bearers that take opium. The hunger for opium 
is much moi'e urgent and difficult to satisfy than hunger 
for food, and the employer has to wait the convenience 
of the coolie. 

8. The use of alcohol in excess is so rare among the 
Chinese here that no comparison can be made between 
that and opium smoking. The obvious difference, 
however, between the two is that an occasional use of 
alcohol adds to the animal spirits and courage of a man 
for the time being, whereas an occasional pipe or two 
of opium, to a non-smoker, would have the contrary 
effect (depression followed by partial elevation like a 
switch-back railway), and also that habitual opium 
smoking tends to enfeeble and deplete the system, so 
that the total energy of a smoker is reduced obviously 
below the average, while that of u, British sailor who 
takes his grog would appear to an ordinary observer to 
be rather above the average. Satura^te the Chinese 
with opium, and give your Scotchmen their Highland 
gill, and your victory is won. 

9. The habit of consuming opium is condemned as 
degrading or injurious ]>y all Chinese whom I have 
heard speak on the subject, whether opium smokers or 
not. Their view of the effects of opium and alcohol is 
much the same as what I have given under last question, 
including the last illustration which gives rise to pain- 
ful refieotions on the part of patriotic Chinese. 

10. Perhaps one in a hundred of opium smokers can 
and does break off the habit unaided ^^y doctors or 
external force. 

11. As the immediate result of the .sudden stopping 
of Indian opium we might expect that the Chinese 
would be seriously alarmed and provoked to riot by 
those interested, that some would be cured of the habit 
owing to the scarcity of the drug, that measures would 
be taken to get a supply of opium from China or else- 
where without delay, and that morphine in some form 
or any similar narcotic would be used as a substitute, 
but not alcohol. In further reply to this question, I 
ciuote the following remarkable opinion of a wiee 
Chinese friend who has done much to help the anti- 
opium movement : (a.) The opium smoking of China is 
justly called a disease. It is n chronic and inveterate 
disease. It cannot be cured in a day by any means 
short of a miracle. To stop suddenly the supply of 
Indian opium would cause unutterable misery in Hong 
King. (6.) To the ignorant and suspicious Chinese 
mind such an act would present itself as some deep plot 
of the British Government. Even Chinese statesmen 
would misunderstand or misinterpret it. (c) A gradual 
but marked and consistent diminution of the quantity 
of opium imported from year to year, so that it might 
absolutely cease in about 10 years, would so impress 
the Grovernment and people of China with the benevo- 
lent intentions and good faith of England, that the 
better feelings of those who seek their country's good 
could be stimulated, and co-operation on the part of 
China would be secured. By thus calling forth the 
patriotic instincts of Chinese it is not too much to 
expect i,hat they will join with England in the endeavour 
to abolish opium, (d.) On the other hand, if China is 
not induced to incorporate, and the India)i opium is 
suddenly stopped, Chinese planters will be all too ready 
to take advantage of the opportunity to plant more and 
more, while the " craving " for opium revenue will 
combine to encourage opium cultivation in China. The 
true friends of China should strive by all means to 
secure the co-operation of Chinese in the suppression of 
opium. 

12, About a fifth part of the revenue of this Colony 
is derived from opium. The Colony could raise the 
needful revenue otherwise. The people of Hong Kong, 
not Chinese, would grumble much at the increased 
taxation. The Chinese probably would not complain, 
when they came to understand that the reason was the 
reduced consumption of opium. In order to secure 
this result, however, strict measures would have to be 
taken by the Government to exclude narcotic drugs 
from the Colony. 

13. Europeans in Hong Kong do not as a rule con- 
tract the opium habit. The reason may perhaps be found 
in their other habits, and their different constitution. 
Thej Asiatic has comparatively fewer comforts and 
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fewer luxuries, while the opium pipe accords with his 
other vices, and his phlegmatic constitution. 

14. They are led to use the drug by a variety of 
temptations already alluded to, by evil communications, 
and sometimes by advice that it is good for allaying 
pain, and for cough, consumption, diarrhoea, &c. I 
nave neve heard the Chinese say that it is a prophylactic 
against fever, rheumatism or malaria ; and, without 
pretending to medical knowledge, I am inclined to 
believe more in tobacco smoking than in opium smoking 
as a protection from polluted air. It is at least less 
mischievous. 

15. Yes. Opium smokers of my acquaintance have 
always desired to get free from the habit. 

16. Tes. There is a feeling of hostility in the 
average Chinese mind against England on account of 
Indian opium. The Chinese never forget the seizure 
and destruction of opium by Commissioner Lin, and all 
that followed upon it. They cannot draw fine dis- 
tinctions as the defenders of the Indian Eevenue can. 
Is there any feeling of hostility in Prance against Eng- 
land on account of Waterloo, and what preceded and 
followed ? How does that feeling display itself ? Some- 
times by very plain speech and action. 

17. I have only one other remark to make in regard 
to opium consumption, here and everywhere, and that 
is — I am amazed that any honest man can use the 
mouth or the hand that God has given him to utter a 
word in its defence. 

London Mission, Hong Kong, John Ohalmeks, 
14th December 1893. (London Mission). 
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A few days ago eighteen Chinese young women from 
different classes of the Hong Kong commuuity were 
brought into a room and put down at separate desks 
with pencils and paper only. Then without any fore- 
warning or special preparation for giving an opinion 
on opium, they were told to write each a letter to an 
imaginary elder brother exhorting him against becoming 
addicted to the opium pipe. The words of fifteen of 
these Chinese girls are here translated with faithful 
literality. The remaining three contented themselves 
with the briefest word of exhortation as required. 
Hong Kong, John Chalmers. 

7th January 1894. 

I. "In the opinion of your little sister those opium 
smoking people are the lowest of the low, and more than 
that their visage gets so shrivelled and dried up by this 
habit that they look just like a (skeleton) thunder-god. 
Wrapped up on their couches day and night they are 
in a fair way to become in time sleeping Buddhas. 
They take no care of their business, they have no pity 
for their wives and children, and they themselves, you 
may be assured, will suffer in the end no ordinary 
retribution." 

II. " Just now in Hong Kong opium abounds ; and 
the relish of the opium pipe is very fascinating. But if 
one comes under this fascination, not only does it hui't 
his liver and lungs, but what it helps specially is the 
root of laziness in him, so that he lives under the bed- 
curtains, and if he is suddenly roused up from his 
dreams, he hangs down his head and stretches his limbs 
as if be had been ill for two or three months. To look 
upon him makes one simply sigh." 

III. " My opinion is that this stuff is not only of no 
use to a man, but does him bodily harm ; remembering 
that it has an exceedingly low character, is loathed and 
hated by people generally, and is degrading in its 
tendency. This stuff is indeed brought to China by 
Europeans as useful in curing disease, but the people 
of this (Chinese) world, being deluded and ignorant of 
its real use to the body, do themselves personal harm 
with it. Alas ! Alas ! " 

IV. " Devotion to opium is harmful and useless. It 
destroys the body, and wrongs the wife and children. 
Family property is squandered by it. The man's heart 
is deluded by it. This opium comes from India, and 
multitudes of Chinese find a momentarv pleasure in 
getting saturated with it, forgetting that a far greater 
number are caused permanent sorrow thereby." 

Y. " The general effect of devotion to opium is loss 
of will-power and good name, and ruin of character. 
And moreover the smoker's wealth and occupation are 



melted away, aud his family are in fear of total 
wreck." 

VI. "Opium is injurious and useless stuff. The 
bodies of those who smoke it dwindle away and their 
bones stick out. Through it families are landed in 
poverty. Through it money is scattered. Through it 
all sorts of calamity come more than can be told." 

VII. " By means of this stuff man's animal spirits 
are impaired and his bodily frame destroyed. All who 
are infected by it suffer loss and get no profit. They 
are actually abhorred by their wives and children." 

VIII. "I think those who are addicted to this 
opium forget everything else. If they are not dead 
men their hearts are dead. They neither obey the 
commandments of Grod nor the instructions of their 
parents; and moreover they cause their parents 
sorrow." 

IX. " This opium is a thing useful to man for the 
curing of disease and pain only, but Chinese without 
understanding, entertain their visitors with it, until 
their bodies dry up and their bones stick out ; and 
there is none to pity them. Meantime their wives 
wail, their children complain, and woe inevitable arises 
on account of it." 

X. " But the injury inflicted by this opium curse is 
not light. It is not merely a waste of time and a 
missing of business ; it is also a squandering of means 
and a harming of one's own body." 

XI. " By opium smoking one becomes in course of 
time also a gambler and such like. Moreover he makes 
even his wife and children disobey, and other people 
loathe and hate him. 

XII. " It is the most easy thing, through this opium 
to make one's body weak to contract disease and cause 
one's parents sorrow." 

XIII. "By this means (opium smoking) you will 
make people wish never to see your face ; and moreover 
cause your parents sorrow upon sorrow." 

XIV. "Do not crave for opium and sin against 
God." 

XV "This thing (opium smoking) is contrary to 
the command of God and hateful to your wife and 
children." 



App. XXY. 
Hong ICnng. 



No. 54. 



1. Of all races in Hong Kong, the Chinese consume 
most, others very little. 

2. Most opium consumers are males, some females, 
and a very few children. 

3. The effect of opium varies in each case, according 
to the character and health of the consumer. A con- 
sumer of opium cannot retain his health. 

4. The methods of consuming opium differ, but 
everyone commences by smoking it, and by constant 
practice, the habit becomes confirmed. Though the 
methods differ, the effects are the same. 

5. All opium consumers become slaves to the drug, 
and are without energy. One or two out of a hundred 
break themselves of the habit. 

6. Moderation in the consumption of opium is 
observed by some, who may smoko all their lives, and 
not suffer from the habit, as they do not become slaves 
to it. But the majority observe no moderation and 
their health suffers as the habit grows confirmed. 

7. Not more than half. The business of confirmed 
opium smokers suffers very much. 

8. The nature of opium is cold, that of alcohol is 
hot. If either is taken immoderately the health 
suffers. The poisons differ, the resulting injury is the 
same. 

9. In every race the consumption of opium is not 
confined to the lower classes, but the habit is equally 
injurious to all. Opium is cold and astringent and has 
a soporific effect. Wine is hot and volatile and leads 
to intoxication and madness. The evil effects of opium 
and wine are about equal. 

10. That depends upon the strength of will of the 
opium consumer. If he has really determined to break 
himself of the habit, there is nothing to prevent 
him. 

C c 2 
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App. XXV. 1] . If no opium is sent to China, those who have 

contracted the opium habit will naturally take steps to 
cure it. The majority of those who break themselves 
of it now do so because their time is wasted and their 
business injured by it. 

12. The revenue derived from opium in Hong Kong 
is larger than that derived from any other source. If 
it was suddenly extinguished, no doubt a great loss 
would be caused to the revenue. But the wealth of 
England is so great that it ought not to wish to derive 
advantage from an article so injurious. All kinds of 
goods enter Hong Kong and there is a ready market 
for everything. A large revenue oouldbe derived from 
them. If the land now used for the cultivation of 
opium is devoted to some other crop, the revenue 
derived from it will in future be even more considerable 
than it is at present. The Government will decide 
what is to be gro>vu, and it is needless for me to make 
any suggestion. 

13. People of European race are bettei' acquainted 
with the evils of opium, and therefore very few consume 
it. Asiatics learn the pra,ctice from one another, and 
thus the habit has been developed, and the number of 
opium consumers is more than double the number 
among any other race. 

14. Opium consumers are led to use the drug through 
illness, as a euro for fever or malaria. After the 
craving has been established, the evils arising from 
opium gradually increase and they observe with regret 
that the disadvantages outweigh the beneiit, and 
confess with remorse that they were mistaken and have 
entered a maze. 

l.'>. All those who have contracted the habit wish 
without exception to break themselves of it, but if it 
has become confirmed they cannot do so. 

Kl. The revenue derived from the importation of 
opium into Hong Kong is more than double that from 
any other source. Although the Asiatics bear no 
feeling of hatred, ycc it is not appureiit when an end 
will be put to this poisonous trafBc. 

17. When the craving for opium is confirmed, phy- 
sical harm ensues whilst the business of those who are 
not yet slaves to it snli'crs. 

When I see a friend who consumes opium, I always 
advise him to take steps to break himself of the 
habit. 

(Signed) Tong Sing-b, 
Director of the Tung AVa Hospital. 



No. 5b. 



11. If at once they would feel uneasy and suffer, and 
if gradually they take steps to soothe their uneasiness 
and remedy their suffering. Tes, from the Province, 
and the neighbourhood of Yuen Nan. None to alcohol 
some to narcotics, and the remaining abstain 
altogether. 

12. Of our Colony's revenue about one sixth accrues 
from opium. If such revenue were extinguished our 
Colony could raise the revenue on tonnage dues. The 
people would say nothing to the loss, many are in 
favour of the obligation. 

13. They do not, because they hate it like an enemy. 
The mutual glossing over faults or evil aiid mutual 
example in their intercourse make the Asiatics more 
liable. 

14. The reason why Chinese are led to the use of 
opium, is partly on account of the consumers' mis- 
understanding the medical effect of the drug, and 
partly on account of their fondness for laziness and 
licentiousness. No, that is the way they frame excuses 
for it. Not to my knowledge. Only by a few, but not 
commonly. 

15. Yes, they do. 

16. Yes, very strong and displeased. By talk. 

17. Opium consumption is considered as a great vice 
by our Chinese. The haliit of opium consumption in 
many cases reduces the habitues to extreme poverty and 
eventually to a stealthy and dishonest life. 

Chan-U-fai, 
Director of the Po Leung Kuk, 
Hong Kong. 



1. Yes, by Chinese, Malay and other Asiatic racus. 

2. (Jf the adult males about one fourth uf Chinese, 
one fifth of Malay, and one in one hundredth of other 
Asiatic races are consumers. Yes, they consume more 
or less to a small extent. None. 

'!. I observe the consumers to be miserable, weak. 
lazy, dirt)', and despicable. Yes, the same. No dis- 
tinction between different races, but distinctions 
between consumers who are rich or poor ; for instance, 
the consumers who are rich are observed to be not so 
miserable and objectionable as those who are poor. 

4. They smoke, few eat a little, and few drink a 
decoction of opium, the effect of each I cannot 
distinguish. 

5. Yes, a great majority and a small proportion are 
moderate consumers. 

6. Not quite correct. None as far as I know. A 
considerable proportion. 

7. Yes. The effect of their opium habit makes them 
unpunctual and inattentive. Examples : An employee 
lost his situation on account of his unpunctuality ;ind 
his inattentiveniss in his calling to his employrr. A 
merchant intended to go back to his nalive country by 
the day river steamer could not get up in tiuir to 
catch it. 

8. In re,!;;H'il to tin; immediate cirecl on oonsumei s 
the iiliiisi; 1)1' .iloohol IS worse tb.'iii lli:it of opium, hut 
the uses of en,eb are cejuaily bad. 

'■>. Yes, by the ^cjicral opinion of 
and other Asiatic nirc::. The (Jliini', 
habit wiirsi- tlijj.n that el' alcohol. 



No. 56. 



1. Yes, by Chinese. 
Asiatics. 



No experience as regards other 



( Iiinesc, .Miil;i_\, 
regard opiiiiiL 



10. Yes, they can and do in miiny ii'-staiices. 



2. (a..) One fourth of Chinese adult males must, in my 
opinion be consumers, but a distinction must here be 
di'awn between occasional consumers and habitual 
consumers who have acquired an opium habit. In this 
answer I include occasional consumers who take to 
opium either for pleasure or for business purposes 
without, however, any desire for opium themselves. 
(b.) About 1 per I.OIJO women smoke opium, (c.) Chil- 
dren under 15 none. 

3. No effect morally or socially, but I have observed 
a physical effect, and in the case of habitual consumers 
it has undoubtedly a deteriorating effect on the consti- 
tution. The effect is probably the same on every race 
without distinction. 

4. Chinese consumers chiefly smoke, they rarely, if 
ever, cat or drink opium or any preparation thereof. 
Opium smoking, unless indulged in to a great extent, 
has a very slight effect. 

5. A large majority of Chinese opium consumers do 
noD become slaves to the drug, the greater proportion 
being moderate consumers. 

ij. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such 
a thing as moderation. Most, if not all, smoke opium 
for years without any harm whatever, so long as they 
have not contracted the " habit." 

7. No, but the effect of habitual smoking deprives a 
man of his energy to some extent, and generally makes 
him lazy and inattentive to his calling, and in the case 
of labourers the cost of opium often makes it 
impossible to supply themselves with pi'oper food and 
thus the cllect of smoking is rendered greatly more 
harmful. 

8. I am not conversant with the abuse of alcohol, but 
I should say its effects are more harmful than 
opium. 

■ K The gencj-al opinion of Chinese is that habitual 
smoking is injurious to all, arid degrading in i-he case 
of poor peopli' who cannot all'ord either the time or 
money necessary for somkiiig. 

10. N'es, there dues not appear to lie any 
difficulty. 

11. If the Indian supply is cut off it would greatly 
enhance llie value of opium, thus checking con- 
sumption. 'I'he consumers would obtain the supply 
from. Yunnan in China, or elsewhere. They 
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would not take alcoliol, or some other narcotic instead. 
In the event of obtaining no opium anywhere they 
would abstain altogether. 

12. If the opium revenue was extinguished, the 
people in this Colony would have nothing to say 
against the loss, but the deficit could not easily be 
made good from any other source. 

13. I have no knowledge of any Europea,ns in this 
Colony smoking opium. The Asiatics generally 
contract the habit from inducements put before them 
in their social or business intercourse, or from constant 
smoking. 

14. Generally led to smoking for social or business 
purposes, or for pleasure, and sometimes on account of 
illness. It is no remedy against fever or rheumatism , 
but it may be good against malaria. 

15. No, unless compelled by necessity. 

16. There was in the beginning such a feeling among 
the Chinese, but I believe such feeling does not now 
exist. 

Pun Pong, 
(Chinese Essident). 



Hong Kong. 



Enclosure No. 3 in Colonial Secretary's Letter 
No. 1780 of 1893. 

List of persons to whom ciecuI/Aes hive 
been sent. 

Orientals. 

Indians. 

1. Bbrahimbhuy Pabaney, Merchant.* 

2. Sullelman Mowjeo (Messrs. Hajee, Adam, Esmail 
& Co.) Merchant.* 

3. H. M. Esaac Elias, Merchant.* 

4. J. L. Chuttoo, Merchant.* 

5. Abdul Ally Ebrahim & Co , Merchants. 

6. Abdul Kuzak, Boarding-house keeper. 

7. A Wang (Malay), Boarding-house keeper. 

8. Mahomed Chinah, Storekeeper. 

Farsees. 

9. N. Mehta (Messrs. Framjee Hormusjee & Co.), 
Merchant.* 

10. Framjee Setna (Messrs. Cawasjeee Palanjee & 
Co.), Merchant. 

11. D. 0. Tata, Merchant.* 

12. E, N. Mehta, Merchant.* 

13. P. F. Tolatee, Merchant.* 

Persians. 

14. H. M. M. Ally, Merchant. 

15. Mahomed Ally, Merchant. 

16. H. M. H. D. Esmail, Merchant. 

17. H. M. H. Nemazje, Merchant. 

18. Mahomed Hashim, Mercantile Assistant.* 

Chinese. 

19. Fung Wa Chun, Compradore, National Bank.* 

20. Lau Wai Chiin, Compradore, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank. 

21. Kaw Hong Take, Merchant. 

22. Chan Kit San, of Yan Wo Coy, Merchants.* 

23. Chin U Tin, of the Cheung Wo and Kwong Man 
Tai Firms, Merchant. 

24. Lum Sin Sang, otherwise Lam Ham Linn, of the 
Ham Fook Company, (Opium Farmers). 

25. Chau Ping, of the Dn Fat Hong, Merchant.* 

26. Ip Oi Shau, of the Man Man Firm, Merchant.* 

27. Leung Pui Chi, of the Shin Fung Bank. 

28. The Eesident Medical Officer, Tung Wah 
Hospital. 

OrPioiALS. 

29. The Chief Justice. 

30. The Puisne .Judge. 

31. The Colonial Secretary. 

32. The Colonial Treasurer. 

33. Superintendent of Imports and Exports. 

34. The Eegistrar General. 

35. The Police Magistrate (J. H. Wodehouse, 
C.M.G.) 

36. Dr. Ayres, Colonial Surgeon. 

37. Dr, Atkinson, Superintendent, Government Civil 
Hospital. 

38. Dr. Jordan, Health Officer of the Port. 



39. Dr. Eitcl, Inspector of Schools. 

40. The Captain-Superintendent of Police. 

Medical MEN (non-o]?hciai.s). 

41. Surgeon-Colonel Preston. 

42. Inspector General of Naval Hospitals. 

43. Dr. Cantlie (in private practice). 

44. Dr. Ho Kai., Member of the Legislative 
Council. 

45. Dr. Thomson, Secretary and Superintendent, 
Alice Memorial Hospital.* 

46. Dr. Gerlack (In private practice).* 

Mbeohanis and otheks. 

47. Hon. I. I. Keswick (Agent, Opium Steamers.)* 

48. Hon. T. H. Whitehead, Manager, Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China.* 

49. E. M. Moses (D. Sassoon, Sons & Co.), 
Merchant. 

50. T. J. Moses (D. Sassoon, Sons & Co.), 
Merchant. 

51. S. J. David (S. J. David & Co.), Merchant. 

52. Hon. B. E. Belilios, C.M.G., Merchant. 

53. Dr. Chalmers, London Mission. 

54. Mr. Tong Sing Ue, a Director of the Tung Wah 
Hospital. 

55. Mr. Chang-U-Fai, as Director of the Po Leung 
Kuk. 

56. Mr. Pun Pong, a member of the District Watch 
Committee. 

57. Head men of various Trade Guilds.* 

58. Chan Fuk, Justice of the Peace.* 

59. Chan Kwan I, Justice of the Peace.* 

60. Tsoi Tsz Mi, Justice of the Peace.* 

61 . Wai Yuk, Justice of the Peace.* 



App. XXV. 



No. 1784, dated 21st December 1893. From G. S, 
O'Brien, Esq., Colonial Secretary, Hong Kong, to the 
Secretary, Eoyal Oommission on Opium, care of the 
Finance Department, Calcutta. 

I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed replies 
to the questions by the Royal Oommission on Opium, 
which were received after the despatch of my letter 
No. 1,780 of yesterday. 



No. 37. 



1. Opium is commonly consumed by people of the 
Chinese, Malay, Indian, and Eurasian races in this 
Colony. Amongst the Chinese all classes are included. 
With reference to Malays, those we see here are mostly 
seafaring men; the Indians who consume opium are 
principally Sikh destitutes, who come here with the 
hope of obtaining employment and a few of the Sikh 
and Mahomedan Indian police, the Indians chiefly 
eating the drug — they do not smoke. 1 am also in- 
formed that some of the men of the Hong Kong Eegi- 
ment consume this drug. The Eurasians I refer to are 
of these classes, first the offspring of Europeans and 
Chinese, secondly, the offspring of Portuguese and 
Chinese, and, thirdly, the offspring of Indians and 
Chinese. 

2. Of the Chinese, at least 60 per cent, of the whole 
community are consumers. Women very rarely con- 
sume opinion to any extent. I have heard of a few 
cases in which they have been in the habit of smoking 
small quantities of the drug. Children never do so. 

3. When smoked in moderation I have o)jserved no 
ill efl'ects from its use ; on the other hand, I consider 
that to many it is decidedly beneficial. When taken in 
excess it is undoubtedly an evil, all moral sense dis- 
appears, the person addicted to the habit will commit 
any crime to obtain the drug ; physically these victims 
to the habit are to be known at once by their attenuated 
bodies, their wizened, yellow skin and their lethargic 
habit ; socially all family ties and those of friendship 
are severed. Chinamen have been known to sell even 
their own children to obtain the drug. The effects are 
much the same on consumers of every race. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium, a very few eat, 
and they are principally Sikhs (Indians). Some China- 
men also take the opium in the form of pills, these are 
chiefly those who are so fully employed that they have 
not time to indulge in smoking the drug :, they are, 
indeed, too busy to go through all the tedious processes 
involved in smoking, and, to obtain the stimulant and 
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sustaining efiect of the drug, they swallow or eat opium 
in the form of small pills. I have never heard of a 
decoction being drnnk. Lately a practice has sprung 
up in this colony of injecting moi'phine (one of the 
alkaloids of opium) subcutaneously. For full iuforma- 
tion with reference to this, see C. S. 0.. No. 1,454 of 
1893. 

5. Not in my experience, the greatei' majority are 
moderate consumers. 

6. (a.) Most certainly not. (6.) I know many oon- 
sumei's who have taken opium for years, without it 
having done them any appreciable harm. Description 
of cases vide Appendix A . 

7. Amongst the Chinese, all classes are addicted to 
this habit — labourers, merchants, and artizans. With 
regard to the Malays, as I have before, in this Colony 
our experience is with the sailors only of this race. 
The Indians who take the drug are a few Sikh and 
Mahomedan members of the Indian section of the 
Hong Kong police force, and the Sikh and Mahomedan 
destitutes. These all eat the opium in the form of 
small pills made at Chinese drug stores. The only 
Indians who smoke the drug are the hiilf-caste Malay 
Indians. With regard to the Eurasians, they are of 
every class, and principally smoke. 

8. There is no comparison, in my opiuio7i. Alcohol is 
much the greater evil in its results on those who take 
it to excess. It is quite a mistaken idea that Asiatic.^ 
do not drink. I have had many cases of alcoholism, 
pure and simple, under treatment in the Grovernment 
Civil Hospital during the past six years, and they have 
proved much more unmanageable and difficult to eure 
than the few cases of inveterate opium eaters whom I 
have to treat. Efiect of the habit, when consumed in 
moderation, is certainly not injurious, and in many 
cases, in my opinion, is decidedly beneficial. (See 
Appendix A.) I euunot help thinking that there is in 
the Chinese an hereditary toleration, if not a craving, 
for opium. It is not nccessai'y for Europeans to take 
opium to withstand the ill effects of the climate, as for 
one reason we are not so much exposed to the climate 
as the Chinese, from our manner of living, occupations, 
&c., and alcohol in moderation fulfils the same 
purpose. 

9. — (a.) The habit of consuming opium to excess by 
healthy men is certainly looked u]jon by the Chinese as 
degrading and injurious. In moderation, for those Avho 
work hard, there is no harm in smoking a few pipes. 
The general idea, and I think the true one, is that it 
does gobd by removing the feeling of fatigue, and 
affording rest, and also acting as a pro] ihy lactic in .some 
diseases, e.g., malaria, and a decidedly remedial agent 
in otliei' diseases. (6.) It is difficult to answer this 
question, as Asiatics are not a race addicted to excess 
in alcoliol. It is only in Chinamen who have been 
brought into contact with Euroiieaiis, and have acquired 
some of tlieir Ijad habits, that the evils of alcoholism 
are seen. 

10. Ycry rarely, I know personally of three oases, the 
general opinion amougst Chinese appears to be tluit if 
they leave off the habit they will die. Even leaving it 
off for a da)- brings on severe diarrhoea, and I can easily 
understand this provini;- fatal if not ])r()iierly treated, 
not to mention the mental disquietude, &e., and the 
other symptoms brought im by suddenly discontinuing 
the drug. 

11. Tliey would, in all likelihood obtain Chinese 
opium i'rom Yunnan. This, .although inferior and 
cheaper than Indian opium, is, I am given to under- 
stand , already consumed here, or take to the hypo- 
dermic injection of th(; drug, or swallow it in the form 
of pills olitained from European dis])eiising firms nr 
Chinese drug stores. The Chinese know of no sul)stitute 
for ojaium, the craving seems to be so great, the habit 
having been once estaldished, that they would do any- 
thing to obtain it in one form or the other. 

12.— (a.) Rs. 389,900 was the amount in 1891 obtained 
from the opium farmer for monopoly ol selling opium 
in this Colony. 

13. Some few do. I have had three cases under 
treatment in this hospital during the past six years. 
There i:!, in my opinion, an hereditary tendency amongst 
Asiatics to contract this habit. They are more liable 
+() contract it also from the sake of example, and b\- the 
teachings of their so-called doctors. 

14. — (a,.) First, by seeing that it is the usual custom 
amongst their fellow countrymen at a certain Dge to 



take to this habit, and secondly, at the advice of their 
doctors, (i.) Yes, frequently, (c.) It is, in my opinion, 
a prophylactic amongst Chinese living in malarial 
districts against malarial fevers, and not only a prophy- 
lactic, but an antiperiodic, and by this means a distinct 
I'emedial agent in malarial fevers of every tyne. It is 
so regardetl by the Chinese see (Appendix A). 

15. No, not as long as they have enough money to 
purchase the drug. If they have not, they will take it 
in any other form than smoking, e.g., by means of 
hy])odermic injections, if they can obtain it cheaper in 
that way ; they must have the appetite satisfied. 

17. The information herein contained has Ijeen obtained 
from many sources, amongst which I may mention the 
frequent visits I have made to the opium divans in this 
Colony to study this question. Inspector Quincy of the 
Hong Kong police force, and Messrs. Lo Chung, Ip, 
and N. I. Kai of this department, have kindly acted as 
my interpreteis. I have also had considerable practical 
experience as superintendent of this hospital during the 
past six years of the effects of opium and alcohol on the 
Chinese and other native races, and the conclusion I 
have come to is that neither of these drugs, taken in 
moderation, even regularly, are injurious ; but on the 
other hand, are frequently decidedly beneficial. When 
taken to excess, alcohol is much the more serious and 
deplorable in its effects, and is by far the greater evil. 



Appenbix a. 
Case 1. — Ohan-a-Lok, October 1867, at present living 
in Hong Kong, and in receipt of u. pension from the 
Colonial Government. 

Family History. — ^Indefinite. Eemembers, however, 
that his father was troubled with a severe cough. 

Previous History. — Patient was born at Macao, and 
came to Hong Kong shortly after the British settled 
here ; he was employed first as a cook's mate at a 
Chinese house ; after having been in this situation 
some years, he entered the service of the Government 
Civil Hospital as a coolie ; this would be, as far as he 
can recollect, about 1853 ; he remained a coolie for some 
four or five years, and was in Dr. Cochrane's time, 
appointed Chief Chinese Wardmaster, which appoint- 
ment he held until 1889, when he was pensioned off on 
account of old age. He first cemtracted the habit of 
smoking opium when 17 years of age, the reason being 
that he did so at the advice of a Chinese Doctor whom 
he had consulted, as he was then suffering from 
hsemorrhage from the lungs, accompanied by a cough. 
This doctor told him that opium smoking would cure 
him and heal his lungs. He first commenced with two 
candereens a day, and the doctor told him he ?»ust 
gi-adually increase the dose until he was smoking three 
mace a day = 30 candereens. Since then he has never 
been troubled with blood-splitting. He has been an 
opium smoker for fifty years now, and on an average 
has smoked two to three mace a day, the opium used 
always being the opium farmer*' first quality ; now he 
is only smoking Ih mace a day, as he cannot afi"ord 
more ; this costs him 25 cents, formerly it only cost 
about 19 cents. A Lok states : — That he is sure that 
if he cau get good opium, by this he means very old 
opium, it will cure him of malarial fever ; he says it 
has frequently done so. 'fhe most he has ever smoked 
in a day is five mace. Amongst the Chinese, opium is 
believed to have the property of curing diarrhfca and 
dysentery, malarial ifevers, haemorrhages from the lungs, 
heart-pain (by this is probably meant dyspepsia and 
indigestion), and to relieve pain. He " thinks that 
healthy men who work hard benefit by smoking a little 
opium after their days' work, say, not more" than 1-i- 
maee a day. If consunK.'d in a larger quantity than 
this it is injurious. Of the two evils, drink he thinks 
the worse. Dr. Wharry, my predecessor, advised liim 
to try and give up the habit, telling him at the same 
time that he would give him some medicine to cure him 
of it. A Lok tried for one day, and had such severe 
diai'rhooa that he had to gi\x up the experiment, and he 
has never attempted it since. 

Present condition. — I examined him on the 18th 
instant and found him a fairly well preserved man for 
67 years of age, all his organs seem sound and healthy, 
lungs no sign of any consolidation, end in my opinion 
he is likely to live another 10 years if careful. As our 
senior European Wardmaster is leaving us at the end 
of this year, I think so highly of A Lok that I intend 
recommending that the Governor allow us to employ 
him again, until the successor to the senior Ward- 
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master can be obtained from England. Personally I 
have known A-Lok for over six years, and have always 
found him ready for any emergency, whether at day 
time or in the middle of the night. He very frequently 
has been called up in the middle of the night to receive 
accidenta, &c., and for a man of his station in life he 
is wonderful intelligent and capable. His knowledge 
of the Chinese and their habits was very useful ; he 
had, in addition, a certain practical knowledge of 
surgery, which he had acquired here and which 
rendered him very dexterous in the application of 
splints, surgical dressings, &c. In conclusion I may 
add that I have made the acquaintance of many 
Chinese doctors, but in my opinion Chan-a-Lok far 
excelled them all ; it was with great regret that we 
received his resignation. If time would admit I could 
give the notes of three other cases, but as this is the 
most complete and seems to bear most upon the subject 
in all its details, I have given it at some length. 
(Signed) J. M. Atkinson, 

Superintendent. 
Government Civil Hospital, 
Hong Kong, 
20th December 1893. 



No. 39. 

1. I know only the Chinese, but 1 could not say that 
opium is " commonly " consumed by the people. 

2. I believe all conjectures on this point are not only 
futile, but mischievous, because misleading. Generally 
speaking, cjnsumption of opium to get any great 
extent is the act of adult individuals exceptionally 
weak in willpower. Women consume opium in very 
rare oases. Children never. 

3. The term " consumer " is too vague and mis- 
leading. Chinese as a rule smoke opium or take it in 
the form of the more pernicious (so-called) anti-opium 
pills or injections. 

5. The answer depends entirely on what is meant by 
" consumer." If " daily " consumption is aimed at by 
the term, every such consumer is in imminent danger 
of becoming a sot. I do not know what a "moderate 
consumer " is unless he be one who has not the craving, 
i.e., is not a sot. 

6. If by " consumption " is meant the use of opium at 
long intervals, it is harmless. There cannot be, in my 
experience, frequent indulgence without a corresponding 
degree of physical, moral, and social injury. 

7. I have not become acquainted with any class of 
Chinese, of which I could say either that all individuals 
of it abstain from all consumption of opiuna, or that a 
majority of it do consume opium. In every calling, 
habitual or frequent indulgence in opium diminishes 
efficiency. But this question (like most of the others) 
is misleading. 

8. Alcohol is a stimulant. Opium is a sedative. 
Alcohol has a special adaptedness to the neurosis and 
environment of Europeans. Opium is equally adapted 
to the pecular neurosis (nervous and mental tempera- 
ment) and environment of the Chinese. Alcohol 
produces active ill deeds of commission and omission. 
Opium produces passive inertness of the system (ex- 
clusive of the brain). Both opium and alcohol tend to 
vitiate the physique and the moral sense. Alcohol 
damages the intellect also. Opium does not ruin the 
brain so soon or so much. Alcohol stimulates sexual 
immorality as well as other crimes of violence, and fills 
gaols and lunatic asylums. Opium tends to annihilate 
the sexual instinct, and lays the sot aside as an 
increasingly useless and helpless wreck. But the great 
difference between opium and alcohol is this, that the 
craving for opium is not transmitted to unborn genera- 
tions by inheritance, whilst the craving for alcohol is a 
taint conveyed by every individual affected by it to 
numbers of generations. I have spent 24 years in 
Europe and 31 years in South China, or Hong Kong. 
I have made about as many acquaintances among 
Europeans as among the Chinese. Among my ac- 
quaintances alcohol has wrought infinitely more havoc 
than opium has done, and the mischief in the case of 
opium has been chiefly individual, but in the case of 
alcohol, untold misery has engulfed families, and a 
legacy of vicious instincts has been transmitted to 
future generations. 



9. The use of opium to the extent of bringing on App^XXT. 
" the craving " (a clear point known to every victim of 

opium, but disregarded in these questions) is 
condemned unsparingly by public opinion among all 
classes of the Chinese, but particularly by the victims 
of themselves. Chinese do not see any comparison 
between opium and alcohol. They say, " opium 
produces the craving alcohol does not." Chinese 
intoxicants contain such a quantity of fusel oil as 
suffices to make excessive indulgence distasteful. In 
Chinese experience the use of alcoholic liquors 
produces a craving only in exceptional and rare cases. 

10. Only individuals exceptionally weak in will 
power (who anyhow would bo wrecked in the struggle 
for existence) become opium sots. They cannot lireak 
themselves (without help or constraint of some sort) of 
the opium habit if once formed. 

11. They would procure opium from elsewhere. They 
would not be likely to take to alcohol so readily, unless 
cheap alcoholic drinks, like the existing Chinese liqueurs, 
wore pressed upon them in a form suitable to the 
national palate. They would certainly not abstain 
altogether. 

13. Europeans do not contract the habit of opium 
smoking. They have alcohol and opiates in different 
forms. Asiatics are more liable to contract the habit 
of opium smoking, because it is less injurious than 
eating or drinking opiates ; because, as a sedative, it is 
more adapted to the passive temperament of the 
Asiatic. The European wants stimulants for practical 
life only. The Chinaman wants sedatives for practical 
life, and a stimulant of his imagination also. 

14. Opium allays worry and is pleasurable. This 
and nothing else is in all ordinary cases the originating 
incentive to its use. Opium-smoking is not regarded 
by the Chinese as a prophylactic, but as a form of 
self-indnlgence, vicious indeed, but pleasant. 

15. Opium sots as a rule hate the habit, and desire to 
get rid of it, but cannot resist the craving. 

16. There is among all Chinese whom I know, an 
innate dislike of foreigners and of everything 
foreign, unless it is very obviously useful. In most 
cases where ignorance of foreigners is combined 
with this national bias, that dislike amounts to 

a feeling of hostility, which takes advantage of the , 
fact that most of the opium comes from India, to revile 
England's policy, but not Englishmen in particular. 
In travelling inland in South China, I have also found 
that the public feeling is infinitely more hostile against 
France and everything French, amounting everywhere 
to unreasoning violence ; while the appearance of an 
Englishman, and particularly of a German (as an 
opponent of Prance), does not, in South China, produce 
ill feeling on other grounds but that he is " a foreign 
devil," and that his objects in coming must of course 
bo anti-Chinese. I do not believe that the opium 
question adds very much to the feeling of hostility 
against Europeans innate in every Chinaman. Take 
away the opium and offer them the Bible only, or 
foreign science and civilisation only, and — 

17. None. 



20th December 1893. 



E. J. ElTEL, 

(Inspector of Schools). 



dated 27th December 1893. 
O'Brien, Esq., Colonial Secretary, 



No. 1,80! 

From J. A. S 
Hong Kong, to the Secretary, Eoyal Commission on 
Opium, care of the Finance Department Calcutta. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1,784 of the 21st 
instant, I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed 
further replies to the questions by the Eoyal 
Commission on Opium. 



No. 7. 

1. Yes. 

2. Malays, 76 per cent., 10 percent females; no 
children. 

3. Selfish and self-sufficient, cunning, weak consti- 
tution, and asocial outcast if not well-to-do. (2) Yes. 
No distinction. 

4. Smoke it. Never seen the drinking of decoction. 
Never seen any other kind of use. 

C c 4 
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App. XXV. 5. Moderation practised in most cases. Smokers 

following a limit according to purse or time at disposal. 

6. Incorrect to say so. Yes. 

7. Yes, the effect on their calling depends more on 
theii' self-respect than anything else ; a man cloinily in 
his habits and re.s^lar in his actions would restrict 
himself to a certain hour to smoke the f|uii.ntity he 
allows himself, so no perceptible ill cfEccf- will result. 
A man who is irregular will feel the opium craving at 
most times vvhon not smoking ; as soon after smokinj;' 
80 he will be found lazy and unmindful in liis business. 
Opium smoking can be limited to certain hour at the 
day or night. There ;ire smokers (mostly business 
people) who will smoke at nightfall, and finish their 
quantity, from one to two mace, by bedtime, ten o'clock ; 
they will ni it smoke at any time during the day, so 
though their face might show the opium halnt after a 
habit extending over several years, but business cannot 
be said to have been neglected. Smokers ran be 
compared to sucking baliies, it is their will and their 
nurses that guide them. 

8. Xo alcoholic habit to any extent among Asiatics. 

9. Yes, most certainly. They regard opium the 
greater of the two evils. The opium sot is termed the 
opium fiend. 

10. They can, but they very seldum do. A fixed 
determination of purpose will do it, but on account of 
the frequency one meets with opium smokers along 
with their paraphernalias, their polite and oily 
invitation to have a smoke, a would-be reformed smoker 
has a poor chance. There is a well-worn saying with 
smokers that " it is easy to put off the habit, but hard 
to remain so ' (a reformed smoker). 

11. Cannot say, perhaps China. Cannot say. 

12. I do not know, possible. It remains to be seen. 

13. No. Europeans have no sociiil intercourse with 
the smoking Asiatic to speak of, and if they should 
have, the way to pi-epare the whiff as dose necessitating 
the occasional blowing of the pipe of the accumulated 
Avater, both from the burning of the last smoke and the 
mouth of the last smoker, which means dirty fingers, 
etc,, would prevent him. Opium smoking is but a 
dirty habit to people who have no servant to tend to 
theii' smoking wants. 

14 . Mostly association with the smoker, and some- 
times from an indolent disposition ; opium is the only 
thing that can be and is smoked lying down. No. 
Yes. To people who have not the habit. Not 
commonly considered as such. 

15. Yes, mostly by people of small or no means, and 
those whose occupation is hindered by the habit. 

16. No. Nor in my opinion in any other place, save 
that it takes good many to India and foreign 
countries. 

A. A\"ang, 
(Malay Boarding-house Keeper). 



No. 14. 



Answees to the Questions regarding Opium Consump- 
tion and Opium Revenue in the Colonies and 
Dependencies of Singapoiie, Penang, and Hono 
Kong. 

1. Yes. 

2. Men about 30 per cent., women about 10 per cent., 
children do not. 

'■]. It does not affect them morally or physically, an 
opium smoker has not the same fresh healthy appear- 
ance as one who does not smoke opium. A smoker's 
position is not in any way socially affected. The same 
may be said as regards other Asiatic races. 

4. They chiefly smoke. They neither eat nor do they 
drink a decoction. If it is taken in the latter form 
also, I cannot distinguish between the effect of each. 

5. Not many. Very few eventually become "opium 
sots." I find that a considerable proportion of con- 
sumers are moderate consumers. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
have known of many cases where opium has been con- 
sumed without harm to the consumers. There are 
several opium dealers with whom I am brought into 
business contact, who have, to my knowledge, been 
consumers of the drug for years, and who apparently 



show no signs of the drug having had any evil effects 
on them. I know also of a case where a person (not a 
Chinese) who has both smoked .and eaten the drug off 
and on for the last ten years, and who has not 
apparently suffered physically. 

7. Many Chinese labourers, merchants, and artizans 
smoke opium, but not a majority <jf them. The habit 
does not affect their efficiency in their several callings. 

8. An opium smoker is quiet in his habit, whereas 
one addicted to the use or abuse of alcohol, especially 
among the Malay races and natives of Philippines is 
often boisterous and commit rash acts. 

9. No, they would consider the alcohol habit as 
degrading and injurious. 

10. Yes. 

11. They would procure it froiu elsewhere. They 
would not take to alcohol nor to any other narcotic, 
neither would they abstain altogether. China has been 
and is still growing opium, which statistics will show 
has been in increase during the past few j'cars. and the 
stoppage of the export of Indian opium would give the 
Chinese authoiities a lair opportunity of developing 
the growth of their own opium, much to the detriment 
of the British Government. 

12. About one seventh. I do not at present see any 
other means of raising additional revenue. They would 
consider the necessity of making up the deficit by other 
taxation as unjust. 

13. I do not feel competent to answer to this 
question. 

14. Are much about the same way as a tobacco 
smoker. They do not usually or often take it in the 
first instance to allay physical pain although it is 
extensively used by the Chinese and Asiatic races for 
medicinal purposes. 

15. The cases are r.are. 



16. No. 

17. No. 



H. M. Ally, 

(Persian lilerchant). 



No. 9. 



Akswees by the Cotebnment Analyst of Hong Kong to 
the Questions regarding Opium issued by Oeber 
of the EoYAL Commission on Opium in October 
1^:9:;. 

1. Yes, by the Chinese. 

2. The census returns give no information as to 
opium smoking. 18,000 has been stated as the number 
of opium smokers in this Colony. Children do not 
smoke opium, women do, but only to a limited extent. 

3. As to the moral, physical, and social effects of 
opium smoking I have had no experience of any race 
other than the Chinese. With the exception to be 
alluded to under question No. 7, an opium smoker 
appears to be as good a man morally, physically, and 
socially as a non-smoker. 

4. The Chinese chiefly smoke opium. There are 
cases in which opium and morphine are taken intern, 
ally by those who find the smoking habit too costly. 
The Chinese do not eai opium, neither do they drink a 
decoction of opium. ^^Tien taken internally it is 
usually in the form of pills. An aqueous solution of 
the smoking extract is a common agent in suicidal 
poisoning. The attention of the Koyal Commission 
might here be drawn to the morphine injection practice 
which has recently sprung up. (Vide attached printed 
copies of the papers laid'before the Legislative Council 
of Hong Kong on the 12th September 18f>G.) The con- 
firmed opium smoker has a craving for his pipe, a, 
small dose of opium or morphine or a hypodermic in- 
jection of a solution of morphine appears to satisfy that 
craving, but in course of time the internal dose by the 
month or the hypodermic injection has to be increased 
in strength. The man who takes his pipe of opium 
regularly does not appear to sutier in health. The man 
who has regular morphine injections unquestionably 
does. I cannot believe that the regular taking by the 
mouth of doses of o|>ium or morphine is harmless. 

5. 'I'he Chinese who habitually smoke opium are 
slaves to the drug, they do not, however, eventually 
become " opium sots." The majority enjoy their 
opium pipe and endeavour to keep the daily number 
within, the limits defined by their incomes. 
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6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such 
a thing as moderation in the smoking of opium. I have 
frequently met Chinese who have been opium smokers 
for years without any apparent harm to themselves. I 
met the other day a very intelligent Chinese gentleman 
"whom I have known for more than 10 years. Height 
5 ft. 10 ins., weight 143 lbs., age 42. He has been a 
regular opium smoker for moi'e than throe years. 
Previous to that he used to smoke only occasionally 
when discussing business with his fi'iends. He assured 
me that he felt stronger now than he did three years 
ago. He is certainly a rather fine looking man. He is, 
moreover, an exceedingly smart man of business. At 
the same time he candidly told me that he would be 
very glad if he could abandon the habit, not on account 
of the expense, but through fear that in course of time 
his health might suflTer. He further explained that the 
necessity of having a pipe to satisfy the craving was 
beginning to interfere with his business habits. This 
man appeared to be thoroughly sincere in his answers 
to the questions put to him. 

7. Merchants, labourers, and artisans smolte opium, 
but in the absence of statistics it is impossible to say 
what proportion is addicted to the habit. As far as my 
experience will enable me to deal with this question, I 
cannot say that their efi3.ciency is in any way ufEected 
except in the case of the lower class of Chinese. A 
Chinaman who is in a position financially to smoke 
opium does not stint himself of the necessaries of life. 
A poor coolie does, consequently his health sufEers and, 
■ therefore, in many cases his efficiency is noi as good as 
it would be had he not acquired the sm.oking habit. 
Then, again, too many of the ignorant poor fly to small 
doses of opium or morphine internally, or to an injection 
of a solution of morphine. These are cheaper habits 
than smoking and unquestionably very serious evils 
arising from the smoking of opium. The baneful 
nature of these two habits, i.e., the taking of opium or 
morphine internally, and the injecting of morphine, is 
not open to question. If the Chinese could obtain the 
opium smoldng extract at as reasonable a price as the 
British workman procures his weekly supply of tobacco 
there would be no such thing as regtilar morphine 
injections or internal doses by the mouth of opium or 
morphine. I am informed that the quantity of morphine 
imported into China is something enormous. It is 
. unfortunate that statistics are not available. These 
evils arising from the use of opium may be attributed 
to the fact that the drug is overburdened for the purpose 
of revenue not only in Hong Kong but also in China. 

8. There is no abuse of alohohol among the Chinese. 
The majority take shamshu (rice spirit) regularly at 
their principal daily meal. 

9. The Chinese do not regard the smoking of opium 
as degrading or injurious, provided the smoker can 
afford to pay for it. I have frequently heard my servant 
object to a candidate for the post of house- coolie on the 
ground that he was an opium-smoker. He did not 
mean that he regarded the habit as bad, but that it was 
undesirable to have a man about the house whose pay 
was obviously insufficient for such a luxury. Moreover 
an opium sm.oker might want his pipe when required 
by his master for household duty. He might also find 
it necessary to steal articles from time to time in order 
to meet the drain on his purse. The latter considera- 
tion would weigh heavily in the mind of any good native 
head servant or " boy." The Chinese would regard the 
smoking of opium in a very favourable light when 
compared with the alcohol habit as displayed by the 
Europeans with whom they are brought in contract. 

10. I have heard of cases of opium smokers breaking 
themselves of the habit in its early stages. If a 
reference is made to the Victoria Gaol statistics, it will 
be seen that prisoners, confu-med opium smokers, 
improve in health when the supply of opium is out oif. 
I am of opinion that only very strong minded men 
could break themselves of the smoking habit without 
the aid of internal doses of morphine. 

11. The cutting ofi" of the supply of Indian opium 
would mean in some parts of China increased cultivation 
of the poppy, &c., and increased use of the native 
opium derived therefrom. It is also highly probable 
that supplies would reach China from some new outside 
source. There is every reason to suppose that Smyrna 
or Constantinople opium, the finest opium in the world, 
could be produced in quantity sufficient to meet the 
demands of China. Persian opium finds its way to China 
now, and could obviously be produced and imported 
thereto in increased quantity. In this connexion it 

u 82810. 



would be as well to bear in mind the position of the 
noi-ghbouring Portuguese Colony of Macao in respect 
of the foreign trade with China. It would, I feel sure, 
force the price of the drug to a fabulous figure, and 
intensify the evils referred to in my answer to Question 
No. 7. The Chinese arc driven to the internal use of 
morphine, now they -will be all the more inclined to 
acquire this dreadful lialiit if, owing to scarcity of the 
drug, they arc not able to buy opium extract for their 
pipes. I am of opinion that the Chinese would not be 
likely to take to drink or to abstain from opium- 
smoking altogether. 

13. Europeans do not contract the opium habit for the 
simple reason that the practice of opium smoking is an 
Asiatic and not a European custom, and Europeans 
naturally do not go abroad and adopt the customs and 
manners of the Asiatics with whom they are brought 
in contact. 

14. Speaking generally, the Chinese do not take to 
the opium pipe in the first instance to allay physical 
pain. They regard it as a luxury suitable for introduc- 
tion on special occasions. A merchant has some business 
to transact and visits the hong or business house of a 
friend. Details are discussed, .and while this is going 
on the opium pipe is introduced and used by any of the 
party who may accept the invitation to smoke. In 
point of fact the practice may be compared to that which 
prevails among our own countrymen when visiting each 
other. The non-teetotaller who remarks when receiving 
a friend, "have a drink," or the teetotaller who in 
similar circumstances enquires " won't you take a cup 
of teaP " are extending a. civility which may justly be 
compared to the Chinese custom of offering the opium 
pipe. An occasional pipe may be smoked in this way 
for a considerable time until the opium neophyte finds 
he cannot do without it, and that it is necessary to have 
a pipe regularly to satisfy the craving. It is within my 
experience that opium is regarded as a prophylactic in 
North Lincolnshire, where very large quantities are 
annually consumed, chiefly by women, in the marsh 
districts. It is taken internally in the form of pills and 
in liquid form as laudanum. Many of these creatures 
are noted for their haggish appearance and great age. 
There is, however, no evidence to show that the drug is 
similarly regarded by the Chinese in Hong Kong. 

15. Tea, undoubtedly. The best proof of this is to 
be found in the large sale of morphine for internal uso 
as an alleged anti-opium medicine. 

16. There is no feeling of hostility against England. 
I have heard intelligent Chinese say that it would be a 
good thing if Great Britain would stop the introduction 
of opium ; but they also say that of course this is out of 
the question, unless the two countries. Great Britain 
and China, co-operate for that object. 

17. Some stress has been laid in the foregoing 
answers to the pernicious practice of morphine-taking 
in lieu of, or as an antidote to, the opium pipe. No 
reference is made to this habit in the series of questions 
I have had the honour to consider ; it may, therefore, 
be assumed that the Commissioners were not in 
possession of any information on the subject. There is 
every reason to suppose that the practice of morphine 
injecting has been practically stamped out in this 
Colony, an ordinance having been introduced to effect 
that object. The Chinese are, however, still free to 
use morphine for ordinary internal use. I respectfully 
submit that the morphine vice cannot reasonably be 
dissociated from the opium question. 

W. Edwaed Okow, 
Hong Kong, Government Analyst. 

22nd December 1893. 
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HoNO Kong. 
Reports or Morphine Injection. 

LaM hefore the Legislative Council hy Command of His 
Excellency the Governor, on the l^th September 1893. 

No. 31-93, dated Hong Kong, 24th May 1893. 

From Hou Fook Company, Opium Farmers, to the 
Hon. G. G. Mitohell-Innes, Colonial Treasurer, etc. 

The Prepared Opium Ordinance of 1891, section 10, 
provides for the preparation and sale of prepared 
opium, and the word " preparation " by the interpre- 
tation clause in the Ordinance is stated thus : " the 
subjecting of opium of any kind to any degree of arti- 
ficial heat, for any purpose whatever, shall be taken to 
be the preparing of such opium." 

fj 4 
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App. XXV. Ill tho latter pni't of section 10 it is provided "that 

no medical in-actitionir, chemist or druggist, not being a 
Chinese, or being such and having a European or 
American diploma, shall bo prevented from prepaiing 
or selling opiam iomi fide for medical purposes." 

Within the last few months a number of establish- 
ments have been onened in Hcjng Kong, to which those 
who have acquired the habit of opium smokine have 
been induced to resort for the purpose of having a 
preparation of opium administered by means of sub- 
cutaneous injections. As the charge made for each 
injection is very gmall, large numbers of Chinese have 
been induced to frequent these houses, and, we believe 
that a considerable diminution in the receipts of the 
farm arising from the sale of prepared opium for local 
consumption has been, owing to this cause. Under 
these circumstances we would ask you to be good 
enough to suggest to the Government either some 
moditicatioji of the law with reference to the sale of 
preparations of opium, or else that a law might be 
passed making the subcutaneous injection of drugs 
except under certain restrictions and by a duly qualilied 
medical man, a punishable oft'enoe. 

We are informed that a largo number of persons have 
been seriously injured in their health by having 
recourse to the places above mentioned, and as the 
practice is at the same time likely to affect permanently 
the revenue of the Colony as well as the present opium 
farmers we feel j ustified in urging you to bring the matter 
to the serious attention of the Colonial Government. 

Minute hy Assistant Registrar General. 
Honourable Registrar General, — Apparently the 
practice of injecting morphia has arisen only within 
the last few months. 

Injections can be obtained at the following places : — 
312, Queen's Road West. — A branch opened about 

a month. 50 or 60 people go there a day. 
1, New Street. — Opened a fortnight. Plenty of pat- 
ronage. 
1st floor, 2, East Street. — Opened 2 weeks. 60 or 70 

a day. Fee at above places, 1 cent an injection. 
2nd floor, 18, Taipingahan Street. — Opened 3 weeks. 

Fee, 2 cents. 
2nd floor, 10 Kwaiua Lane. — Opened in November. 
Number increased from 10 to 40 a day. Fee 
j'ednced from 2 to 1 cent. 
367, Queen's Road, Cent.''al. — Opened in March. 

Number of patients increased from 20 to 60. 
98,Bonham Strand. Opened Ij mouths. 40 or 50 a 

day. 
41, Stanley Street. — Branch of Kwaiwa Lane 

establishment. About GO. 
179, Queen's Road, East. — Opened 2 months. 
104, Bonham Strand. 
85, Bonham Strand. 
65, Third Street. 
91 Queen's Road West. 
50, Praya West. 

*Attached is a notice by a hospital, in Canton, 
recommending the adoption of the injection of morphia. 
The numbers given above cannot be relied on. 
The ostensible reason for taking mor|ihine is to take 
rid of the craving for opium ; but even if a man doesn't 
want to do so he naturally prefers spending 3 or 4 cents 
on morphia to 15 or 20 on opium. 

The coolie class patronise these places. I should say 
that we won't be able to judge of the extent of this 
practice for another month or so. The writers put the 
number of people at between 1,000 and 2,000, who were 
no doubt habitual opium smokers. 



smoking habits by it ; but others have tried it and 
afterwards gone back to opium smoking. 

A coolie who would smoke five or six cents' worth of 
opium a day only pays one cent for each injection, so 
that he saves three or four cents a day and o Ota ins an 
equal effect while at the same time he is getting cured 
of the opium smoking. 

Tlio morphia used is jjurchased at the dispensaries 
as a powder at 40 dols. a lb. by one or two men, who 
dissolve it in water and sell the solution to the injectors. 
Those inject the liquid under the skin, at the muscles 
of the arms, with small hypodermic syringes, whicli 
are also purchased at the dispensaries. The operator 
begins on a patient with a big dose, which he decreases 
daily, or once in two days for about a month, when the 
the cure should be effected. 

Few of those making the injections are even Chinese 
medical practitioners and none of them have had 
training under foreigners. The unrestricted use of 
such a drug by reckless and unqualified practitionei-s 
must be a great danger to the community and, like the 
unrestricted sale, seems to call for the imposition fo 
some restriction as a safeguard. \¥hether morphia in 
the shape of a powder comes under the Ordinance as a 
preparation of opium may be a question for the law 
ofticoi's to decide, ar if the opium farmer wishes, eh 
could take up a case as a test case. 

W. Stanton, 

W. QUINCEY, 

Inspectors. 
Cicntral Police Station, 
19th June 1893. 



6th June, 1893. 



A. W. Bhewin. 



Report hy the Police. 

Captain Superintendent, — In accordance with 
instructions received from you and Mr. Buckle we 
have made inquiries regarding the use of morphia 
injections. 

The injections of morphia are made with ihi; object 
of cnrinn' persons of their opium smoking habits and 
the method is said to have been instituted by one of 
Dr. Kerr's students in Canton. It was commenced 
in Hong Kong on a small scale last year, but it 
is only within the last two or three months that 
it has attained to its present extensive use. 
There are in the Colony, including Aberdeen, 
Shaukiwan and Yaumati, about eighteen places in 
which about ono thousand persons receive injections 
twice a day. Thtn-e arc a few, who no longer use it, 
who claim to have been completely cured of their opium 

* Noi prinli'd. 



Minute hy the Captain Superintende7it of Police. 
Honourable Colonial Treasurer, — Report in accordance 
with your request. 

F. H. M. 



Hong Kong. 
Reports on Mohpiii^e In.iection. 

Laid before the Legislative Council hy Command of His 

Exfellency the Governor, on the 12th Septrmher 1893. 

No. 31—93, dated Hong Kong, 14th July 1893. 

From Pfl. B. C. Ayhes, Colonial Surgeon to the 
Honourable Colonijvl Secretaky. 

In accordance with instructions contained in 
your minute of the 2i)th ultimo. I ref| nested Dr. 
Atkinson to give me a report of a case of morphia 
injection by Chinese that came under his notice in the 
Government Civil Hospital, and also requested Mr. Crow, 
Goveinmcnt Analyst, to ascertain, if possible, the 
preparation of morphia used, and the strength of the 
solutions from the samples forwarded, and also to 
procure samph's direct for himself, if possible, and get 
all the information he could geuei'ally as to the practice 
of morphia injection among the (.Chinese. These reports 
I now forward. t Mr, Crow's report is a vei-y complete 
one, ami leaves no doubt upon the subject. 

'I'he dose, used as it appears iiuite commonly, of gr, J 
of morphia in solutionis a very inll ono and very rarely 
used Ijy a medical practitioner. To allay even very 
acute pain a J- to J of a G;rain are the doses most com- 
monly used. It will be seen by this that the dose used 
among the Chinese is a very full one. This supposed 
cui-e for opium smoking is the introduction of an 
undoubtedly pernicious habit for one that, as I have 
proved, is a very doubtful one and easily cui'cd with no 
evil eS'ects to the patient by complete deprivation at 
once. To deprive these men of the habit at once of 
using morphia injections will cause much sutfering, not 
only nervous exhaustion for want of the stimulant, but 
in the majoi-ity of cases it will result in an attack of 
profuse diarrhiea very difficult to control, and will 
result in a sort of cholera scare. 

Morphia injection is used ostensibly for the cure of 
opium smoking, but from the evidence given there is 
no attempt whatever to decrease the strength of the 
injections; but on the contrary the number of doses 
taken appears to increase and the evidence points to 
the introduction of a habit well known to be an 
undoubtedly pernicious habit for one, that is to say, 
the most of it a very doubtiHilly pernicious one. 

The profit side of the question is the only one likely 
to bo looked upon by those who conduct the cure. It 
is shown to be from 200 to 400 per cent., and as long a 
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they make such a proiib there is little chance of their 
patients being cured. 

I am of opinion that it is of little use striking at the 
sale of the drug or the instruments used as there are 
European agencies for these in all the principal 
Chinese towns. The only way will be to strike at the 
shops in which it is practised, the same as gambling 
houses, and the punishments should be severe and refer 
only to the keepers. 

At the same time provisions will have bo be made to 
meet the evils which will arise from this stoppage 
amongst those that have contracted the habit, which 
might be done by a notification by the Registrar 
General that medicines can be obrained from the 
European hospitals and dispensaries, and also from 
police stations, the same as has been done in regard to 
cholera cases. 



Enclosure No 1. 

No. 12, dated Hong Kong, 1st July, 1893. 

Prom J. M. Atkinson, Superintendent, to Dr. Ph. 
B. 0. Atees, O.M.G., Colonel Surgeon, &c. 

Sm, 

Mt attention was first called to the practice of 
morphine injecting among the Chinese about a month 
ago by Dr. Atkinson, when handing me a bottle of 
liquid alleged to have been prepared for subcutaneous 
injection, which, on analysis, pi'ovedto be a solution of 
hydrochlorate of morphine. 

2. At my request our compradore, Mr. Hoo A Choo, 
brought me, about a month ago, a victim of this per- 
nicious habit who volunteered the following statement : 
— " My name is Ohu A Yoe. lam a barber, and am 
" 28 years of age. The marks on my arms and thighs 
" are caused by a needle used for inserting medicine. 
" I took the medicine for the first time in this way in 
" October last. At first I had two injections daily, one 
' ' in the morning and one in the evening. Afterwards 
" when I had diarrhcea and pains in the stomach, I 
" had one or two injections more. After using the 
" injections for three months, my arm used to be very 
" stiff at night. I am now having four or five inter- 
" joctions daily. Have had two this morning (12 
" noon). At first I paid two cents for each injection. 
" I now only pay one cent. I had the injections in the 
" first place because I was told by many people that 
" they would cure me of the opium habit. Have not 
" smoked any opium since October 1892. Up to that 
" date I had been an opiuna-smoker for more than a 
" year. I felt better when I. snaoked opium than I do 
" now. I used to get medicine injected at the Chun 
" Tak-tong drug shop, Wyndham Street. They were 
" made this morning by Chan Mui Yuk, Queen's Road, 
" Central." 

3. I may mention that the man on that date weighed 
112 lbs. He appeared somewhat dazed. 

4. Thinking it would be useful to have some informa- 
tion as to the strength of the morphine solution I 
requested Mr. Hoo A Choo to obtain a supply. He 
forwarded it to me on Sunday last. I then requested 
him to send the actual purchaser to my oflBce. The 
man came on the 29th ultimo. He was the barber 
referred to in paragraph 2. His appearance had cer- 
tainly not improved. Weight 107 lbs. — a loss of 5 lbs. 
within a month. He said that he had had three injec- 
tions that day. 

5. He made the following statement : — " On the 25th 
" June, Mr. Hoo A Ohoo gave me 1"30 dels, to buy 
" some medicine. I went to Tsing Lok Hin, 87 
" Queen's Road, West, and saw the man who had 
" given me injections on a former occasion. I asked 
" him to let mo have some of the medicine he uses. 
" He filled the bottle (one fluid ounce) I had with me 
'• and charged 20 cents for it. I handed the bottle to 
" Mak Kao." 

6. Mak Kao informed me that he handed this bottle 
to Mr. Hoo A Ohoo personally. 

7. Submitted to analysis this solution yielded 2 per 
cent, of morphine = 2'6 per cent, of the hydrochlorate 
or muriate, the commonest commercial salt of this 
alkaloid. 

8. The solid preparation handed to me by Dr. Atkin- 
son a few days ago proved to be hydrochlorate of 
miorphine. 



9. lb appeared to me desirable to have ocular jjroof of 
this practice. Accordingly, accompanied by Mr. Chau 
Kam-tsun, one of my assistants, I went to No. 87, 
Queen's Road, West, yesterday morning, I directed him 
to go upstairs, anil ask the man in charge V he would 
allow me to visit his establishment. No objection 
being offered, I entered and observed three men asleep 
on mats, and about 12 or 16 standing in the verandah. 
Some of the men, I was informed, had just had injec- 
tions ; the others were waiting their turn. There were 
numerous puncture scars on their arms. I saw two 
operations performed. In one case about 16 minims, 
and in the othei' case about 20 minims were injected. 
The operator informed me that there was a limib as to 
the number of minims he injected, and that the quantity 
used depended on the amount of opium his patients had 
been in the habit of smoking. The syringe used was a 
good instrument of American manufacture. The opera- 
tion was performed in the usual way, and after each 
injection the needle was wiped with a dirty rag. The 
operator said he prepared the solution himself from a 
powder purchased at a European pharmacy, and showed 
me an empty bottle labelled "Muriate of Morphine, 
Poison." 

10. I may here mention that this injecting business 
is a profitable underbaking. I understand the Chinese 
can buy hydrochlorate of morphine locally at 2'50 dols. 
per ounce (437'6 grains). From this quantity 875 
injections each containing half a grain of morphine 
hydrochlorate could be prepared. This would leave a 
profit of 6'25 dols. on each ounce of morphine at a 
charge of 1 cent for each injection. If one-third of 
■a, grain were each used at each injection, the profit 
would be about 10 '00 dols. 

11. There can be no two opinions as to the baneful 
nature of this practice, and no eff'ort should be spared 
to stop it forthwith. 

12. The ordinance should be made as sweeping as 
possible. A saving clause in favour of practitioners 
registered under Ordinance No. 6 of 1884 would, I 
presume, be necessary. Native practitioners holding 
diplomas granted by the College of Medicine for Chinese 
should not be exempted from the operation of the Bill. 
Having regard to the profitable character of the 
business, as set forth in paragraph 10, the temptation to 
take up the pracbico of injecbing morphine would be 
great indeed. 

13. At the same time something should, I think, be 
done bo relieve the sufferings of those now having 
injections if the practice is made illegal. These men 
will be in. a terrible state when the injections are 
discontinued. 

14. Would it not be possible to supply from this 
department some powerful stimulant and tonic such as 
chinchona and aromatic spirit of ammonia to all victims 
of the injection habit on application P 

16. These wretched creatures will not be able to 
satisfy the inevitable craving by a, return to opium- 
smoking. I said to the man Ohu A Tee on the 29th 
ultimo, " Why don't you stop it ? You will die if you 
go on at this rate." He replied, " How can I ? I am 
a poor man, and can't afford to buy opium for smoking. 
If I smoke opium again, it will cost me twice as much 
as it did before." 

16. Povoi'ty on the one hand, and the exorbitant 
charge made by the opium farmer for the smoking 
extract on the other, are, in my opinion, the chief causes 
of the introduction of this practice. 
I have, &c., 

W. Edwabd Ckow, 

Government Analyst. 
The Colonial Surgeon, 
&c., &c., &c. 



Enclosure No. 2. 

SuPEHiNTENDENT, Government Civil Hospital, to 
Colonial Sukgeon. 

Government Civil Hospital, 

Hong Kong, 3rd July 1893. 
I HAVE the honour to report that on the 31st May last, 
I interviewed a street coolie who was sent to me 
Mr. McOallum. His statement was as follows ; — 

" My name is Fii A Kwan. 1 am 43 years old and 
live at No. 7, Tia Loi Lane, Eirst Street. I am a street 
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coolie. For tlie past 20 } ears I bavo been in tbe habit 
of smoking opium, the daily amount being three mace. 
A little over two naoEths ago I was told that I could Ijl; 
cured of this habit by having some medicine inserted 
into my arm. Twice daily I have had this done at the 
Hung Chung shop (crockery ware shop), Morrison 
Street, for which I have paid one cent each injection. 
It is much cheaper than smoking opium and I get the 
sante satisfaction out of it. 1 know of 10 Chinese 
doctors who each treats 50 to 100 men daily with this 
medicine." 

The man had a number of marks on both arms 
evidently produced by punctured wounds. 



His weight was 120 lbs. 

I received from the Honourable^Colonial Treasurer 
about this date a liquid in a small bottle which he 
informed me wan the medicine used by these Chinese 
doctors for this purpose. I handed it over to the 
GJ-overnment analyst to analyse. 

About the 20th ultimo I received a solid preparation 
from the same gentleman which I also handed over to 
Mr. Crow for purposes of analysis. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. M. Atkinson, 
Dr. Ph. B. C. Ayres, O.M.a., Superintendent. 

Colonial Surgeon. 



App. XXVI. 

China. 



APPENDIX XXVI. 



Questions regarding Oriiiii OoKsu5i.rTioN and Opium 
Bevbnue m China, issued by the Boyal Commission 
ox Opium, through Her Majesty's Ministek in 
China,* to be answered by — 

(o.) Her Britannic Majesty's Consuls in China and 
any officials of the Chinese Groverument whom the 
Minister thinks it desirable and unobjectionable to 
consult ; 

(h.) Medical men, merchants, and others resident in or 
natives of China, who are specially conversant with 
any part of China in which opium is grown or 
consumed. 

1. Is opium commonly consumed hj the Chinese in 
the part of China with which you are acquainted ? 

2. What proportion, should you conjecture, of the' 
adult males of each race arc consumers ? Do women 
consume opium to any extent ? Do children ? 

3. What have you observed to be the effects of opium, 
moral, physical, and social, on its consumers ? Is the 
effect the same on consumers of each race, or can you 
draw distinctions between the efi'ects on consumers of 
different I'aces ? Is there any difference between the 
efi'ects of Indian and Chinese grown opium ? 

4. Do consumers chiefly smoke or do they cat opium ? 
or do they drink a decoction of opium ? If opmm is 
taken in two or all of these forms, can you distinguish 
l_)ct\'\ren the efi'ects of each P 

5. What are the proportions of those who use opium 
(i) without injury ; (ii) with slight injury ; (iii) with 
great injury- (opium sots). 

6. Is it correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thin.L; as moderation in the consum])tion of opium p 
Do you know any or many cases of consumers who 
have taken their opium for years without harm to 
themsehes ? Please give description of one or two 
such cases in detail. 

7. Do a majority of the labourers, or of the merchants, 
or of the artisans, of the part of China with which 
you are conversant, consume opium p If so, what is 
generally the effect of the opium habit on their efficiency 
in their calling P 

If possi))le, give details and examples in reply to this 
question. 

8. How does the use or abuse of opium among the 
races of that part of China with which yon are con- 
versant compare with the use or abuse of alcohol 
among such races in regard to the eftect on consumers p 

9. Is the habit of consuming opium condemned as 
deTading or injurious by the general opinion of 
the Chinese P How would they regard the opium habit 
as compared with the alcohol habit ? 

10. CaTi and do opium consumers break themselves of 
the opium habit p 

11. If the sup]3ly of Indian opium were to be cut off, 
what would be the effect on opium consumers and on the 
population of your neighbourhood ? Would they resort 
to Chinese-grown opium ? oi' woiddLhey take to alcohol 
or til some narcotic other than 0])ium F or would they 
abstain altogether? 

12. Do people of European race contract the opium 
habit in a,ny numbers? If not, why not? And what 
makes Asiatics more lialjle to contract the habit? 

1:!. How arc opium consumers led to use the drug? 
Do they usually or often take it in the first instance to 

'■ iSrr toOlnOtBOn IKIfiC lis. I'liV tlir !\llllMi)''s ri'llly. ftt- paP-' 2'AS. 



allay physical pain ? Is opium, within your knowledge, 
a, projihylactic against fever, or rheumatism, or malaria p 
Or is it so regarded commonly by the inhabitants of 
the part of China with which yon are conversant ? 

14. Do opium consumers themselves usually desire to 
get free of the opium habit ? 

15. Is there among the Chinese in the part of China 
with which yon are acquainted-^ a feeling of hostility 
against England ? If so, how does that feeling display 
itself ? And is it any way connected with the action 
of England in allowing opium to be exported from 
India P 

16. By what classes of persons and in what provinces 
or districts of China is Indian opium usuaUy consumed, 
and how far does Chinese-grown opium compete with 
Indian opium in the provinces or districts in which the 
two kinds are readily obtainable p 

17. ^\'hat will be the proliable conseqviences of the 
prohibition or restriction of the export of Indian 
opium : — 

{n.) On the consumption of opium by the Chinese ; 
(b.) On the cultivation of the poppy and production of 

opium in China ; 
(r.) On the arrangements made by the Chinese 

C o vci'nment for raising a re veime from opium . 

18. Can you give any estimate of the ai'ca now under 
poppy "1 flic several provinces of China and the average 
annual out-turn of opium ? 

19. Wliat revenue does the Chinese G-overnmcnt 
deri\e fr(jm opium, and how does the taxation levied 
on Indian opium compare with that levied on opium 
produced in China p 

20. Have you any other remark to make in regard to 
opium consumption among the people around you ? 

N.B. — It is desired that gentlemen who kindly under- 
take to deal with these questions should answer as 
many as they can. 



Sm AIOW. 

H.B.M. Consulate Swatow, 
SiE, 8th March 1894. 

Undee instructions received from Her Majesty's 
Minister in Peking, I have the honour to forward the 
replies I have received from four of the seven persons 
resident at this port, to whom I made application for 
replies to the paper of questions issued by the Royal 
Commission on Opium. 

Of those who have sent me replies, Mr. J. D. Monro 
is a merchant who has resided some 2:] years at Swatow 
or Canton. 

Mr. Henry Layng is a qualified medical practitioner. 

The Rev. W. Ashinore, D.D., and the Rev. H. L. 
Mackenzie are missionaries of long experience in this 
part of China of the American Baptist Mission, and the 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church of England 
respectively. 

I also applied to Mr. A. Lyall, the medical man 
attached to the hospital of the Presbyterian Mission 
here, who has had much experience among the Chinese ; 
but, although he promised to send me replies, he was 
apparently unable to do so prior to his departure for 
l'nirii]ie. His evidence would have been of considerable 
vaiue. 

It was my intention to have answered the questions 
myself, liut, on consideration, 1 find that my informa- 
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tion and opinions are for' the most part second hand. I 
have never turned my attention directly to the subject 
of the effects of opium on Chinese. I can only say that 
during my 28 years' service in China, its disastrous 
effects on the country have not thrust themselves 
prominently on my notice. 

I have, &o. 
(Signed) B. C. Geouge Scoit, 

The Secretary to 

the Eoyal Commission on Opium, H.B.M. Consul. 
Calcutta. 



Bicv. H. L. MacKENZtEjM.A., Missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church of England in Swatow, Province of 
Canton, China, since 1861. 

Answees to Questions regarding Opium Consumption and 
Opium Kevenub in China. 

1. Yes ; I meet with or hear of opium-smokers in all 
parts of the Swatow country. In all the cities and 
towns, and in almost all, if not in all, the villages opium 
is commonly consumed by the Chinese. In the town 
of Swatow there are more opium shops than rice shops, 
a fact which of itself indicates the wide prevalence of 
the opium habit. 

2. It is difficult to answer accurately, but I should 
say that about 10 per cent, of adult males smoke opium . 
Very few women are addicted to the habit,' and no 
children, so far as I am aware. 

3. I have observed that in the great m.ajority of cases 
opium smokers deteriorate in moral character, in 
physical health, and in reputation. It is to be re- 
membered that questions of morality and of social 
reputation are not viewed from the same high place of 
public opinion in a heathen country as in Britain, where 
Christianity has, to a considerable extent, moulded the 
thoughts, and influenced the opinions of large numbers. 
A Chinaman, when unmistakably condemning the habit 
of opium-smoking as bad and hurtful, will yet often do 
so very lightly and with, it maybe, little sincere moral 
aversion to the habit. Still, it is certainly the case 
that the public opinion of China is practically unanimous 
in condemning the habit, and an opium-smoker is 
regarded as a man who has given way to a bad habit, 
and, to that extent, loses reputation, even though in other 
respects he may be regarded as a respectable, well-doing 
man. I have met ^vlth very many men, and heard of 
more, whose moral sense was greatly weakened and 
whose will power was almost gone, and who manifestly 
had sunk low, both in their own esteem and in that of 
their neighbours, just because of the opium habit. 
Such men were too evidently reduced to both physical 
and moral weakness through this habit to' make it 
possible to think of it as harmless, not to say beneficial. 

4. In this part of China opium is commonly smoked, 
not eaten, or drunk as a decoction. A large number of 
suicides of both men and women occur through their 
swallowing opium. 

5. — (1.) So far as I know, no one smokes opium 
habitually without more or less injury. I have spoken 
to many Chinamen on the subject, smokers and non- 
smokers, and all, without exception, admit that the 
habit is not good but bad. (2.) A considerable propor- 
tion of opium-smokers can for years, even for many 
years, indulge in the habit without much apparent 
injury. But these are men who are pretty well off, 
have plenty of nourishing food, and use stimulants to 
some extent. As a rule they have not to undergo hard 
continuous labour, and have their time to a considerable 
extent at their own disposal. But even saoh men in- 
variably admit that the habit is a hurtful one, a habit 
to be blamed not praised. (".) The larger proportion of 
those who acquire the habit greatly injure both their 
health, their substance, and their character. 

6. I do not think it is correct to say that there can- 
not be, or that there is not such a thing as moderation 
in the use of opium ; but the moderate use of the drug 
is comparatively rave and exceptional. The rule, the 
very common experience of opium-smokers, is that the 
amount must be gradually increased. I have spoken to 
a large number of opium-smokers, both among the well- 
to-do and among the poor labouring classes, and never 
have I heard any of them speak of the habit as being 
"without harm " to themselves ; they all condemn it as 
wasteful and hurtful. 

7. I do not believe that anything like "a majority of 
" the labourers, merchants, or artizans "' in this part of 
China smoke opium. The effect on the greater number 



of those who do, especially on labourers, and artizans, 

poor farmers and shopkeepers, is to impoverish them- 
selves find their families, to gradually unfit themselves 
for their work, and to carry it on at a great disadvantage 
as compared with those who do not smoke opium. The 
time required for indulging in ths habit, the feeble, 
" feckless " state of the man who for any cause is pre- 
vented from smoking at his usual times, the general 
deterioration of strength and vigour which the habit 
induces, the lack of confidence on the part of the people 
generally inoi)ium-smokers — all these injuriously affect 
the work and calling of those who give way to the 
habit. 

8. In this part of China the only use of opium is as a 
medicine ; the opium habit is considered as an abuse of 
the drug. Multitudes in China, as in England, use 
alcoholic drinks in moderation with little or no harm, 
generally speaking. Their character and their health 
are not, at least need not be, injuriously affected by a 
stated moderate use of such drinks. In regard to 
opium, the case is quite different. Even a moderate 
use of it for smoking is harmful ; and the habit of opium- 
smoking is commonly classed with drunkenness (not 
with moderate drinking), with gambling, licentiousness, 
and such vices. 

9. I have had ample opportunity for over 30 years of 
judging in regard to this question, and so abundant 
and indisputable has the evidence been, that I have no 
hesitation whatever in affirming that "the general 
" opinion of the Chinese condemns the habit of opium- 
" smoking as both degrading and injurious. " I have 
spoken with hundreds of the people. Christians and 
heathen, well-to-do and poor people, smokers and non- 
smokers, and I know that it is glaringly incorrect to 
assert that the Chinese people do not condemn the habit 
as an evil and immoral one. The alcohol habit, if not 
carried to excess, is not thus condemned. In regard to 
opium., the question is not one of excess or moderation ; 
the habit is condemned as bad and as hurtful. 

10. Very few opium-smokers, so far as I am aware, 
" break themselves of the habit." Many may for a time 
give it up, for one reason or another, but I am told and 
I believe that few of those who form the habit " break 
themselves of it" permanently. 

11. I can scarcely say with any definitciiess, but I think 
it altogether probable that were " the supply of Indian 
" opium cut off" from this part of China, many would 
abstain altogether, and there would be less poverty 
and misery in many a home where now the consumption 
of opium gives rise to these and other evils. 

12. Not BO far as I am aware. 

13. Some begin to use it in cases of sickness, and, it 
is probable, find it welcome as giving relief from pain. 
Their use of it as a medicine gradually ripens into their 
abuse of it as a habitual indulgence. Others again are 
invited by friends or acquaintances to "have a smoke," 
and going on from this become, ere they are well aware 
of it, addicted to the habit and mastered by it. Opium 
is not, so far as I have learned — and I have made 
inquiry — "a prophylactic against fever, or rheuma^ 
tism, or malaria," It is not so regarded by the 
inhabitants of this part of China. 

14. Opium smokers do usually desire to get free of 
the habit. Many hundreds of them have asked me if I 
could cure them, and it was evident that in asking they 
felt the misery, the ill-health, the degradation of the 
habit. I do not mean that their will was strong enough 
to bear them through the great discomfort, and even 
distress, that usually accompany the breaking of the 
habit, or that their moral sense was very keen on the 
subject. One of the painful things that often strikes me 
in regard to such men is the evident break-down of all 
moral force and principle, the abject degradation of the 
man as a moral responsible creature. He says that he 
wants to be freed from the habit that has wrought him 
such evil, and yet, in a large number of oases, the 
moral nature has been so enfeebled and perverted, and 
the will-power of the man so broken down, that one can 
scarcely cherish even a faint hope of his giving up that 
which is raining him. 

15. I have repeatedly heard the Chinese smokers of 
opium and non-smokers complain bitterly of the wrong 
that Englandhas done to China in importing the drug. 
It is a very common charge against us that we bring to 
them that which impoverishes and injures such multi- 
tudes of them, simply for gain's sake. It seems to me 
simply out of the question to deny that the Chinese, as 
a nation, feel aggrieved by oui- action in this matter. 
I have so often been reproached for it, by men of all 
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App. XXVI. classes, by rich and poor, scholar and peasant, that I 
cannot understand how any man who knows the Chinese 
peopk' "well can assert that they do not feel aggrieved. 
It seems to me, and I suppose to everyone who has 
lived and travelled much among the Chinese, and who, 
knowing their language, is both able and willing to 
speak with them and to become intimately acquainted 
with their ways and opinions — it seems, I bay, absurd 
as well as untrue to assert that they do not complain of 
the conduct of England in importing opium. I have no 
doubt that the great majority of the people would be 
pleased were this import to cease. 

16-19. I am not in a position to give definite answers 
to these questions. But, speaking generally, I should 
say that the people of China would regard " the prohi- 
" bition of the export of Indian opium " as a great relief 
from a growing evil, as a proof of the goodwill of 
England to China. I do not feel sure that the Chinese 
Government would honestly face the question of the 
prohibition of the growth of the poppy and manufactul'e 
of opium in China, and take effective measures to 
enforce this prohibition, even if England prohibited 
the export of Indian opium. It may be that questions 
of revenue would influence it injuriously in this matter, 
us such questions have injuriously influenced the 
Governments of more enlightened nations in the West. 
But that the vast bulk of the Chinese people, its many 
millions of poor especially, would feel with thankfulness 
that a great temptation to evil and harm from abroad 
was removed, were the export of Indian opium pro- 
hibited, I have no doubt. 

20. It may seem like repetition to remark, in answer 
to this question, thiit my long residence in this part of 
China, and my freijuent journeys among the people, 
and much intercourse with them in their own townx and 
villages in the interior, have but strengthened the con- 
clusion to which I came years ago, yiz., that " the 
" consumption of opium among them" is, in the vast 
majority of cases, vicious and harmful. It is an 
insidious and dangerous form of vice, and inevitably 
affects those who practice it injuriously. I have heard 
and known of many families who have been ruined by 
it. I know of cases in which the husband sold hisivife, 
and the father sold his child that he might procure the 
means of indulging the evil habit. And as regards the 
pawning of clothes and other possessions, the mortgag- 
ing of fields and houses, not to speak of thieving and 
robbery and gambling, these are things of not uncom- 
mon occurrence in this purt of China in connexion with 
the indulgence in this vice. It is ignorance of the real 
state of matters as regarls opium-smoking in China 
that is largely re,-:ponsible for the statements one hears 
and reads as to its being harmless and even a beneiicial 
habit. The opportunities which missionaries enjoy for 
getting to know this question all round as it affects the 
people of China are, I may perhaps be allowed to 
remark, exceptionally good. We live much among the 
Chinese, we learn to read and to speak their language, 
we visit them in their houses, and thus we get to know 
instances well nigh innumerable what the vast majority 
of them think of opium-smoking. Our testimony from 
all parts of this great empire is practically unanimous, 
and it is to this effect that the habit of opium-smoking 
is evil and I inly evil, that the Chinese almost without 
exception condemn it as such, and that they complain 
justly, I believe, of the action of England, both past 
and present, in this matter. I am, like most English- 
nacu, proud of ray country, and think with the poet that 
" there is no land like England." But it is with shame, 
and sorrow, and with fear of impending judgment 
because of our national sin in this matter, that I think 
of the wrong wo have done and arc doing to China 
through our opium trn-fflc. I have seen and heard too 
much of the niisehiel' wrought by it to veg:i,rd it as 
otherwise than iniquitous and disgraceful, and full of 
inhumaiiJIy — unconscious aTid inconsiderate inhumanity 
it may be — but still inhumanity. This ti-alfic is a 
striking and oulstanding instance <if the truth of the 
words : — 

'■ Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands moarn." 

In submitting the above evidence and remarks on the 
opium question as regards China, it seems tn me only 
rea.^on:il)lc to .state, as a matter of first-rate signlReaiice, 
this fact, vif... thai, no one who is known to be an opium- 
smokf'i- or the keeper nl' an opium-shop is received into 
the Christian Church, Baptism is refuMed to such ; and 
if members of the church should happen to become 
opium-sniokcrs or keepers of opium-shops they are at 
once subjected to church discipline. This action is 
universally approved by the Chinese Christians (I refer 



specially to Protestants), now some 50,000 in number. 
It would be an outrage on the convictions of these 
Christians were the missionaries to baptise or receive 
to the Communion such men. These missionaries all 
over the Empire belonging to every branch of the Church 
of Christ, and coming from England, Ireland, and 
Scntland, from the United States and Canada, from 
Germany, and from Scandinavia, are practically 
unanimous in accepting the views of the Chinese on this 
matter as just a,nd reasonable. 

It is not inconsistent with the principles of Christi- 
anity nor disgraceful to the church that those who 
make a temperate, habitual use of alcoholic drinks 
should be members of the church and in full com- 
munion with it, It is inconsistent with those principles 
and a disgrace to the church that men who habitually 
smoke opium or keep opium-shops should be admitted 
as members of the church. 

H. W. Mackenzie. 

Swatow, 3rd March 1894. 



Eepiies to Questions of the Royal Opium Commission, 
by William AsHMonii, 43 years a Missionary in 
Siam and China. 



Replies are made to tlie Questions as numbered. 



1. 



Yes, it is very commonly used. 

2. Of the Chinese adult males it is safe to say one in 
10 ; of the women, very few ; of children, none. 

3. Effects vary on different constitutions the same as 
with alcohol. Some men of vigorous vitality will use 
opium for many years and not show marked results. 
Others show the effects almost immediately in a general 
physical and moral deterioration. The latter i,s equally 
marked with the former. It is an e\'ery-day thing, 
comparatively speaking, to hear Chinese nnying about 
persons far gone in the habit, " It will not do to trust 
him; he smokes opium." In missionary work there is, 
as a rule, but limited hope of doing moral good to a 
confirmed opium user. Ilis moral sensibilities seem to 
be besotted, his will-power almost gone. He forms 
many good resolutions, but when the craving comes on, 
down goes everything before it. His business is 
neglected, his family suffers, and as time rolls on he 
becomes a physical and a moral wreck. 

4. They both smoke and eat, but according to cii-- 
cumstances. If they have money they prefer to 
smoke; when their resources run low, they take to 
eating cheaper and refuse sorts. 

5. " Without injury '' • Apparently most of those who 
are in the early stages of the habit. This for a short 
time only. "With slight injury"- The same persons 
above indicated as the occasional use becomes regular, 
and that too only for a time at the beginning. " With 
great injury " ; Nearly all of those with whom the 
habit is fully formed, and whose regular recurrent daily 
craving has attained the mastery over the man. When 
the hour comes, smoke they must. Such a man as this 
may not be called an "opium sot" as yet. That 
expression would rather apply to one who gives up all 
else about and devotes himself to the pipe and to 
getting means to supply it. At least that would be 
the definition here at this place ; but opium, as I have 
seen its workings, does "great injury" to a vast 
number who would not be called " sots." 

6. There is no such thing as an assured moderation. 
Men are " moderate" at the very first, but the desire 
grows for more. I have been told hundreds of times 
that it is in the end wholly a question of money as to 
the quantity of opium that will be smoked. My own 
ob^'(;rva.tions a,ll coiiKrm this iipinion. I know men who 
say they use two or three dollars' worth a day, and I 
know other men, very poor, who pinch along on three 
cents' worth a day. When the latter happen to strike a 
good job, and get, say, 10 or 15 cents a day, for a few 
days the exti-a, as a rule, goes for more opium, and not 
for clothes to replace the rags they wear. 

7. Possibly a majority of well-to-do merchants, but 
not so much as a majority of artizans or labourers. 
Many .sailors and boatn:en are given to the habit. The 
use of opium, beyond aii\ (juestion, impairs their 
ofllcieiLcy in their calling. They are weaker physically, 
and are wholly unieliable; their promises and engage- 
miMils cannot he depended on. I have had good 
mechanics in my emplny oil' and on for years. After 
they had begun to smoke oi)ium, and had got the habit 
fixed, I found Ihem utterly unreliable, and even 
dishonest with funds entrusted to their care. 
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8. Much of the same general nature, though of the 
two the opium rather exceeds the alcohol in damaging 
results. 

9. Tea, "the general opinion of the Chinese" here 
doRB condemn the habit as degrading and injurious ; 
but it is so common, and so many respectable persons 
are addicted to it, ttat the " opinion " has but little 
operative value. Foreigners are contiimally being 
reproached for introducing opium and all, its attendant 
evils. 

10. Very few have will-power enough to break off. 
Many feel the yoke, and writhe under it, and make 
efforts to break off, but they are usually weak and 
spasmodic. Until they try to break off, they are not 
aware of the tremendous grip the hankering has iipon 
them. They usually must have help. Even then they 
fail offcentime. They return to the drug, or betake 
themselves to opiates in some other form, as in pills, 
hypodermic injections, &c. 

11. The old smokers would, probably most of them, 
seek some substitute. But the new generation of 
smokers would be greatly lessened in numbers by 
reason of the lessening of the supplies and of the 
temptation. 

12. But few Europeans that I know of. It is not 
popular as a stimulant among them. But if once 
started there would be reason to apprehend a wide 
spread of it, just as opium has spread in certain 
fashionable circles in certain American cities. 

13. Usually on invitation, or as a holiday source of 
enjoyment. It has been said by a few that it is a pre- 
ventive of disease, but it is not so commonly regarded 
by such people as I know in the towns and villages 
here about. 

14. Many of them, but lack in will-power, as above 
stated. 

1.5. Yes. The remaining questions can be answered 
better by others. 

"William Ashmohe. 



Answers to Questions regarding the Consumption of 
Opium; in Swatow and Distmci. 

1. Yes. 

2. About 10 per cent, of the adult males of the Tie 
Chin or Hok Do population of this district are con- 
sumers of opium. This estimate is based on informa- 
tion received from Chinese sources, and, I think, may 
be accepted as fairly accurate. Amongst the Hakkas 
the proportion is probably larger than 10 per cent. 
Women do not use opium to any appreciable extent, so 
far as I can learn, and children never use it. 

3. So far as my observation goes, the effect of opium 
is decidedly to deteriorate the consumer morally and 
physically, particularly if the consumer belongs to the 
poorer class of Chinese. Smokers inform me that the 
habit lays a, stronger hold on a man who smokes 
Indian opium than when he uses the Chinese-grown 
drug. 

4. Consumers in this district all smoke the opium. 
The confirmed opium-smoker, when poor, frequently 
eats the dross or refuse of the pipe. Opium in the 
form of laudanum, morphia, or other decoction, is 
practically unknown to Swatow Chinese. 

5. Some inquiry amongst non-smokers, moderate 
smokers, and confirmed smokers has led me to the con- 
clusion that, on a rough estimate (i.) about 10 per cent, 
of smokers use the drug only at social functions, in 
order to appear like their neighbours. These do not 
inhale the smoke, and therefore they do not suffer any 
appreciable injury ; (ii.) about 40 to 50 per cent, of con- 
sumers are constant smokers, with injury, greater or 
less, according to their habits and general health ; and 
(iii.) the remaining 30 or 40 per cent, of smokers 
become " opium sots." 

6. I have known a fair number of oases of what may 
be called moderation in the use of opium. These 
include the persons referred to in paragraph (i.) of 
answers to question 5, who are chiefly well-to-do 
Chinese, who " play with the pipe" (to use an expression 
of one of them), at gatherings of friends for, dinners, &c. 
I have not known a case of a habitual opium-smoker 
who has not done harm to himself, greater or less ; but 
many such oases are said to exist by persons whose 
testimony must be received with respect. I have 



known several cases of men becoming complete wrecks 
from the habitual use of opium. 

7. I believe the use of opium to be the exception 
amongst labourers and artizans in this district. 
Amongst merchants it is the rule, and, so far as I can 
judge, the eft'ect on them seems to be that of reducing 
their bodily activity without seriously impairing 
their mental faculties. To take an instance of one man 
with whom I have been brought in close daily contact 
for a number of years ; the opium habit does not 
appear to ha,ve rendered him a less capable man of 
business. His memory is excellent (much superior to 
that of the average European), and his faculties 
generally unimpaired ; but he always sleeps until about 
mid-day, and would be of no use if roused mach before 
then, having spent half the night on the opium couch. 

8. Instances of alcoholic excess are very rare amongst 
Chinese in Swatow, and I have no experience of any, 
though I believe that such cases do exist. 

9. The general opinion of Chinese is adverse to the 
opium habit as being injurious alike to the health and 
the purse of the smoker. Whether it is considered 
degrading largely depends upon the social position of 
the consumer. What is considered a venial offence in 
the rich or well-to-do man is condemned in the case of 
the pooi' man, chiefly for the reason that the latter can 
afford neither the money to buy the opium nor the loss 
of bodily power which its use entails. It is also con- 
demned in a poor man, because, when he takes to opium, 
he almost invariably neglects his family. I have not 
heard the opium and alcohol habit compared by 
Chinese. 

10. Cases are comparatively rare in which the con- 
sumers can break themselves of the opium habit, but 
they do occur. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, con- 
sumers would take to the Chinese-grown entirely in 
place of using the two, as they do at present. 

12. The number of Europeans in Swatow is small, and 
[ have not heard of an instance of one who contracted 
the opium habit. Opium-smoking is regarded by most 
Europeans as a disgusting practice, chiefly on account 
of the offensive smell, and it has no attractions for them 
whatsoever. Chinese usually contract the habit when 
young men by frequenting brothels and gambling 
dens. 

13. I cannot say whether opium is a prophylactic 
against fever, &c., and I have not heard Chinese 
describe it as such. 

14. Consumers do not, as a rule, desire to get free 
from the habit, though there are many exceptions, I 
believe. 

15. Chinese do not concern themselves with this 
aspect of the question unless it is brought before them 
by a European, in which case they might appreciate the 
good intention on the part of England, though it is 
doubtful. 

16. The Indian opium is more coveted by smokers 
than the Chinese drug, with which it is frequently 
mixed. Smokers describe the Indian opium as "hot to 
the taste," and the Chinese as " cool." 

17. The effect of prohibition of the export of Indian 
opium would, in my opinion, probably be (a) on the 
consumption of opium by Chinese, nil ; (b) increased 
cultivation of the poppy in China ; (c) increased 
taxation on native-grown opium. 

18-19. These questions can be better answered from 
oflicial sources of information than by me. 

20. On the whole, the prevalpnce of the opium habit 
must, I believe, be regarded as a misfortune to the 
people of Lhe district. The prevalence of the habit 
amongst the native officials and the j'evenues derived 
from the trade combine to render it very doubtful 
whether any honest effort to stamp out the use of opium 
is ever likely to succeed. 

J. D. MoNiio. 

Swatow, 22nd February 1894. 
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From Dr. LatiJig- 



1. Yes. 



2. From 5 to 10 per cent, of adult. Of 300 consecu- 
tive Chinese patients attended during the last 10 months, 
16 only were opium-smokers. Women very rarely ; oc- 
casionally as a relief from some terrible malady, or 
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when sunken low in the depths of prostitution. Children 
never. 

3. When the bounds of moderation are passed there 
is unreliability, indolence, physical degeneration, and 
social degradation. Indian-grown opium is preferred 
by smokers as it is stronger ; a smaller quantity sufBces. 
I know of no difference in effects. 

4. Chiefly smoke ; occasionally eat. I have met 
with none who take a decoction. The lowest of the 
low will eat the dregs of the opium pipe. 

5.— (i.) 10 per cent, (ii.) 50 per cent, (iii.) 40 per 
cent. With no possible atatistics at hand these pro- 
portions are only approximate. 

6. No. Tes, several 1. — Chinaman aged 50, strong, 
healthy-looking man ; smokes two drams daily, and has 
done so for over 20 years ; consulted me for an affection 
of one eye ; could detect no signs of injury. Examples of 
excess. — Son of a wealthy Chinaman, on father's death 
commenced to smoke opium and soon took it in excess ; 
is now almost incapable of work and is still a young 
man. A "writer" smoked to excess — premature old 
age and death from kidney disease. Could quote many 
other cases. 

7. Certainly not a majority. 

8. The " use " of opium as a habit can hardly ever be 
beneficial. The use of alcohol often. The abuse of 
opium is far worse than the abuse of alcohol amongst 
Chinese. Many Chinese consume large quantities of 
alcohol, chiefly the wealthy class and the outdoor popu- 
lation ; boatmen and fishermen, who are men of fine 
physique and capable of hard work. The liabitual 
drunkard is rare. The drinking of alcohol does not 
as a rule interfere with their duties, as it is usually 
consumed after the day's work is finished. 

9. Tea, as both degrading and injurious. Much 
worse. 

10. Tes, and do, but not frequently. 

11. Probably resort to Chinese-grown opium. 

12. No. The pipe is too dirty ; more advanced civili- 
sation demands the drug in a more refined way. Poverty, 
absence of social enjoyment, inability to read amongst 
the lower classes. 

1.;. Often on the advice of native doctors, as a result 
of gambling and of mental troubles. No. No. 

14. Not usually, but often. 

Henet Layng, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.B.C.P. Lend. 



began by taking anti-opium pills given him by an 
English missionary ; but that there was only one way, 
namely, to determine that you would rather die than 
smoke. Chinese opium is milder than Indian, and 
makes a larger dose necessary. 

4. Always smoke. 

6. Certainly it is correct to say so. 

7. In my experience opium does not harm those 
engaged in physical toil. 

9. Excessive habit is condemned as degrading and 
injurious, but the moderate habit only as likely to lead 
to excess. 

10. Tes. 

11. There is not the least doubt that Indian opium 
would be replaced by native-grown, Persian, &c. 

12. No. In my opinion opium is taken by the 
labouring class to dull pain and weariness, and by 
the educated class as a stimulant to give variety to 
a dull existence. 

13. In the West of China, where I was stationed for 
two years, opium was universally regarded as a prophy- 
lactic against malaria. In the spring of 1885 an army 
marched across Yiin-nan to Tonqnin from Szu-chuan. 
On the return of the troops in the spring of 1886 I 
was told by several of the offlcers that every man of 
them had taken to opium as a prophylactic against 
fever. 

14. Those who smoke in excess do. 

Vj, No native opinion to that effect that I ever heard 
of except when prompted by foreigners. J\lany Chinese, 
particularly non-smokers, would like to see the sale of 
all opium stopped. 

16. Indian opium is consumed by the richer natives 
principally along the coast and at the Treaty Ports. 

1 7. Next to none ; the opium wanted could be obtained 
very quickly elsewhere, (l.) To increase it. (c.) The 
Chinese G-overnment would lose a large revenue. They 
have tried to tax native opium where grown, but have 
failed. 

18. Tiin-nan Kueichow and Southern Szii-chuen are 
covered with the poppy as a winter crop (see my Report 
of a Journey, &c.. Parliamentary Papers, China, No. 1 
of 1888, p. 75). 

(Signed) F. S. A. Boukne. 

H.B.M. Yice Consul, 
24th February 1894. Canton. 



Canton. 

H.B.M. Consulate Canton, 
Sm, March 14th, 1894. 

ITndee, instructions from Her Majesty's Minister 
at Peking, I have the honour to enclose a series of 
answers I have received to the questions framed by the 
Eoyal Commission on opium, with a view to obtaining 
information regarding opium consumption in China. 

I am. &c. 

Bteon Brenax, 
The Secretary, Consul. 

Eoyal Commission on Opium. 

Prom Mr. F. S. A. Boubne, H.M.S. Vicb-Consdl at 
Canion. 

Answers to Questions piU bij Boyal Commission on Opiunu. 

1. Yes. 

2. According to native opinion all men in Canton 
have smoked a little or smoke occasionally, and about 
30 per cent, are addicted to opium so that they cannot 
get on without it. Scarcely any women or children 
smoke opium here, but in the Yiin-nan and Kueichow 
Provinces, in which I have travelled for some months, 
men and women smoke alike and often children. Indian 
opium is not known in that region. 

3. The regular habit is bad in so (ar as it hampers a 
man, making him almost as much dependent on opium 
as on food. Taken in excess its moral, social, and 
physical effects arc bad. Its effect is the same, as 
far as I know, on all men, except that a strong will 
and moral control are necessary to throw the habit off ; 
and therefore a less civilised people might d priori 'be 
expected to be more easily enslaved oy it. A Ohiiiese 
official in 1he "Y iin-nan Province on the Tonquin border 
told me in 1886 that he had cured himself of the ex- 
cessiye habit. I asked him how. He replied thsit he 



From DooTOB Eeknie, at present Medical Practitioner 
at Canton, for seven years filling the same position 
in North Formosa. 

His answers refer to Formosa. 

Replies to Questions regarding Opium CoNstTMPTiON in 
China. 

Owing to my comparatively short residence in Canton, 
and consequent lack of knowledge regarding the social 
habits of the people, I do not feel qualified to answer 
the questions submitted so far as the natives of this 
province are concerned, but prefer giving my evidence 
from observations made in North Formosa during a 
residence of seven years in that island. 

1. Yes. 

2. It is difficult to give an explicit reply to this 
question, as many indulge in the habit only on very 
rare occasions, and have by no means become addicted 
to it. Between the occasional smoker and the confirmed 
hahHue there are all degrees ; but, counting all who 
use the drug in any form or degree, I should say about 
75 per cent. Women also consume the drug, but in a 
much smaller proportion than men ; children rarely. 
Amongst the aborigines of the mountains and the 
civilised aborigines o[ the plains (Pepo-hwans) the drug 
finds little or no favour. On the borders one occasion- 
ally sees a sti'ay specimen whom the crafty Chinaman 
with some ulterior motive has corrupted by the com- 
bined influence of opium and samshu. 

3. Effects:— (1.) Moral: Except in the case cf those 
who have carried the habit to excess, I have not 
observed any moral deterioration ; the moderate men 
arc just as intelligent and honest as their neighbours. 
The moral sensibilities of the excessive smoker are 
somewhat dulled, he is indolent and may be even dis- 
honest. (2.) Physical: When used moderately the 
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physical powers are not aff«oted, but when the habit is 
carried to excess, thmi debility occurs ; (a) from the drug 
acting as a direct poison on the nervous system, and so 
impairing the nutrition of the body, and (6) from the 
system receiving insufficient nourishment on account of 
the lessened appetite for food and in consequence of the 
Want of funds wherewith to procure food. The effect 
on the sexual organs varies. In small doses it has no 
effect beyond delaying the orgasm, for which purpose 
the_ drug is sometimes used. In extreme oases sexual 
desire and power may be abolished, and the subject 
become impotent. (3.) Social; On the families of those 
who use the drug to an injurious extent a considerable 
amount of misery may be entailed, both on account of 
a diminished food supply from lack of the money spent 
on opium, and also from the lessened earning power of 
the head of the family. The Indian and Chinese pre- 
parations manifest effects varying only in degree ; the 
former is richer in the active principles, and con- 
sequently acts more powerfully. 

4. Opium is consumed both by pipe and by mouth. 
The eft'ects are similar, but are more rapidly produced 
by smoking. Within the past 10 years many Chinese 
have supplanted the consumption of opium by morphia. 
This alkaloid of opium was originally supplied under 
the name of pills for curing the opium habit and soon 
became popular. Many now use the pills exclusi\ely, 
and express a decided preference both on the ground of 
convenience and economy. Thus bottles containing 
25 pills each of h grain of morphia are sold for about 
25 cents per bottle. Bach pill has approximately the 
same effect as 2J grains of opium taken by the mouth. 
It may possibly be less stimulant than the crude drug, 
but on the other hand causes less unpleasant after 
effects. Three or more pills are taken daily^ They are 
much in favour with the women on account of their 
portable form as compared with the opium pipe. 

5- Approximately ot all opium consumers : (I) 60 per 
cent, consume it without injury ; (2) 30 per cent, consume 
it with slight injury ; (3) 10 per cent, consume it with 
great injury. 

6. In my opinion it is incorrect to say there can be 
no moderation in the use of the drug. I have known 
several who have consumed opium for years without 
apparent harm. Case in point. The Tuig Taotai 
resident at Taipehoo 1887, a man about 44yea'''S of age, 
has smoked opium for over 20 years. He was in 
excellent health, and, for a Chinese official, both 
mentally and ijhysicaUy very active. As director of 
the arsenal and other works he led a busy life and was 
brought much in contact with foreignor.>j, all of whom 
used to remark on his great energy and aptitude for 
business as compared with the other officials. The 
chair coolies in North Formosa are as a class almost 
entirely opium consumers, and judging from their 
appearance one would suppose that many of them 
suffered in health from this cause. Nevertheless, their 
powers of endurance are remarkable. I have been 
carried by three of these coolies — miserable looking 
specimens — from Taipehfoo to Kelung, a distance of 
21 miles over very difficult country in 7 hours, and that 
in the very hot days of August. Examples of great 
injury are men who by the excessive use of the drug 
are both mentally and physically incapacitated for 
work. They may subsist as small shopkeepers or be 
maintained by their relatives. 

7. The habit is most prevalent amongst Government 
officials, who are mostly northern men (i.e., from the 
provinces of Ankin, &c.), also amongst shopkeepers, 
small tradesmen, and chair coolies. I am not aware of 
the habit affecting the efficiency of the work done ; 
there is very little skilled labour in this part of China 
as compared with the cities on the mainland. 

8. Alcohol in any form is so sparingly taken by the 
population here that it is impossible to institute any 
comparison. 

9. By a high principled Chinaman opium would be 
pronounced as injurious and degrading, but I do not 
think such is at all the general opinion. It is very 
much as with alcohol amongst ourselves, many of us 
may denounce drink as a curse, but most of us take it 
in moderation. A Chinaman would regard di'inking 
alcohol with greater disfavour. A man under the 
influence of opium is quiet and orderly and in this 
respect contrasts favourably with the rude and boisterous 
manner of the man who has imbibed alcohol too freely 
and so offends the rigid Chinese ideas of propriety. 

10. Yes, but the effort requires great strength of 
will and endurance. Case in point: Chun, age 22, 
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interpreter, a clever and well-educated half-caste, had 
smokrd opium for over a year. On the advice of his 
employer he resolved to break himself of the habit. He 
lost weight, suffered from insomnia and diarrhcea, and 
altogether suffered severely for over a month, part of 
which time he was confined to bed. He ultimately got 
all right, but had he not been under foreign supervision, 
I am doubtful if he would have possessed the necessary 
strength of will to combat the craving. 

11. Should the supply of Indian opium be cut off, 
my opinion is that the people would take to the native 
drug. A noleworthy fact in this connexion is that, 
although the population of North Formosa has greatly 
increased of late years owing to the influx of immigrants 
in connexion with the development of the tea trade and 
railway extension, &c., the importation of foreign opium 
has actually declined. Thus for the five years 1879- 
1883 the average annual consumption was 1,861 piouls, 
while for the years 1884-1888 it fell to 1,586, a decrease 
of 275 piculs a year in the latter period. The same 
state of affairs will be noticed in the Customs returns 
for Tainan, in the south of the island. There are only 
two plausible explanations possible ; either the Chinese 
in Formosa are abandoning the habit or else the native 
opium is being imported by junks or by other channels 
beyond the cognizance of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs. The native opium comes chiefly from the 
Fokieu province, but no doubt Formosa, with its varied 
soil, could produce opium should occasion arise. It is 
very improbable that the people would ever adopt the 
alcohol habit. 

12. Very rarely. I have known only one European 
who was a victim to the habit. He suffered severely 
from syphilitic rheumatism at one time while employed 
in a part of China where medical advice was not 
attainable ; to assuage the severe nocturnal pains he 
sought relief in opium, and in time got so accustouipd 
to it that he felt unable to relinquish the habit. Natives 
of a colder climate and of a more vigorous temperament 
Europeans prefer alcohol to the soothing drug which 
harmonises better with the impassive nature of the 
Chinaman. The former, as a rule, is fond of outdoor 
life, sports, and athletic exercises, with the enjoyment 
of which the opium habit would greatly interfere ; 
these form a very small part in the life of th') Chinaman, 
who, when idle, possesses in himself very few resources 
for passing time, and fi'Om eimui often indulges in the 
opium pipe, just aj many Europeans under similar 
conditions consume an excessive amount of tobacco. 
Besides, the Chinese, being much more industrious 
than the British workman, doubtless finds that opium 
interferes less with his working powers than alcohol. 

13, — (1.) Many are led to use the drug just as a 
European is led to smoke tobacco or drink. He may 
be invited by a friend to have a pipe or be curious to 
try the effects of a dose. His first sensations are not 
reassuring ; they arc decidedly unpleasant, just as the 
nausea and sickness of the first pipe of tobacco are to 
the embryo smoker, but he perseveres; the habit is 
established, and the disagreeable after effects are no 
longer experienced. When two friends are holding a 
confidential conversation they are fond of reclining 
together on the opium couch and enjoying a pipe ; 
should one be a non-smoker, he is very likely, sooner 
or later, to adopt the habit of his friend. (2.) In many 
incurable diseases, such as consumption and cancer, 
the native doctors are wont to prescribe opium. Its 
employment in diseases where recovery is hopeless 
and pain intolerable renders existence bearable and 
death painless. (3.) In my opinion the moderate use 
of opium is, to a certain extent, a prophylactic against 
malaria, whether in its form of fever or rheumatism. 
Several Chinese, who were non-uonsumers prior to 
their arrival in Formosa from the mainland, have on 
this plea contracted the habit, the fever in the island 
being notoriously prevalent, and to natives from the 
north of China extremely fatal. 

14. As a rule opium-consumers evince no desire to 
break the habit. When they do try to give it up, it is 
usually at the instigation of their relatives, who may 
fancy that the consumer is indulging to the detriment 
of his health, or is squandering his earnings on a 
useless luxury. 

15. None whatever. 

16. Indian opium is the luxury of the well-to-do 
Chinaman. The poor man has to content himself with 
the cheaper and less satisfying native preparation. 
I am unable to give any information as to the relative 
proportions in which the native and Indian opium are 
used. 
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App. XXVI. 17. — («.) I'ho Chinese arc not likely to give np the 

oiiium habJTr and take to somo other stimulant or 
narcotic in its steiul. (6.) The popp}' cultivation will 
be extended to meet the demand for opium, and no 
doubt many soils hitherto untried "will lie found suitable 
for its production. (<•.) Unuei'tain. 

18. . 



19. 



20. A new arrival usually finds that his ideas, moulded 
on statements current at home, are iiumensoly exagge- 
rated ; he seldom comes across that type of the degraded 
opium victim with the description of ^vholn we have in 
our earlier days been so familiar. Still, after more 
mature experience and looking into the question with 
an unbiassed mind, he must admit that the habit is an 
evil. But what race has no pleasant vice ? Opium is 
a Bolaco to the wretched and luckless, and a stimulant 
to the hard-working and poorly fed breadwinner, too 
often handicapped by malaria in the struggle for exist- 
ence. As with most of nature's gifts to suffering 
humanity, abuse often converts the blessing into a 
curse. But look at the matter how we will, whether 
or not in its use or abuse ic is a danger to the individual, 
to society, or to the State, we most unhesitatingly 
declare that the opium habit is in every respect a lesser 
evil than the consumption of alcohol. We need only 
compare the inotfensive life of the opium consumer 
with that of the hal)itual or oven occasional drunkard, 
to whoso charge in our more Christian country so much 
of the sickness, misei'y, brutality, crime, and even 
murder is traceable. The question at issue is whether 
thi.' prohibition of opium export from India will suppress 
thr use of the drug in China. In our opinion the 
habit is too deeph' ingrained in the life of the people 
to bo eradicated jjy any measure of rcpressi }n, and 
even were such a consummation feasible, there is the 
risk oF the vice being supplanted by one more injurious 
in its elfects. 

(Signed) Alex. Rennie, jM.A., M.B., CM. 

Canton, March 14, 1894. 



Fkom an Exolish Phoiestant Missionary who has lived 
many years in the Provinces. 

AxswEKS to the Questions of the Royal CoioiissioN 
ON Opium. 

Canton (Quong Tung), 
March 1, 1894. 

1. Yes. 

■2. — (a) It is difficult to give an accurate reply. I 
should judge from information received from various 
persons that from 50 to 80 per cent, smoke more or less ; 
(6.) not to any great extent in Canton. I have been 
informed on good authority that mofct women classed 
as " immoral " smoke opium ; also in some country 
districts it is used to a considerable extent by women . 
generally ; (c) very few. 

3. — (a) The effects of opium vary in different persons 
and under diflferent conditions. The moral ijitluonce on 
men who fi-eqnent the opium deus with which I am 
familiar in Canton cannot but be bad. jMoi-eover, 
opium and gambling dens are often grouped in the 
same locality, and those who frequent the one often 
are unable to withstand the temptations of the other. 
Those who become in any sense "victims" of the 
opium pipe, have their moral sense greatly impaired. 
N.B. — But it appears to me that the ordinary Chinese 
have but a poorly developed moral sense on many 
matters, in regard to which the Christian nations of 
Europe hold decided opinions. The " effects of opium," 
also physically, cover a wide range of experience, 
ilany who smoke but twice or thrice a. day do not 
appear to snfl'er any physical weakness. I question 
frequently men who tell me they have smoked for 
years, and no marks of physical deterioration are very 
manifest. On the other hand, when the smoker 
reaches a certain stage emaciation follows. I myself 
have seen many such. Moreover, where men spend 
hours a day, lounging in the low damp dens, inhaling 
a polluted atmosphere, the effect cannot but be 
physically impairing. This result is accelerated when 
men, which often happens, cannot command sufficient 
cash with which to purchase food and opium. The 
social results arc like those results mentioned above, 
very varying. An opium-smoker frequently begins to 
disregard cleanliness in regard to his person ; when he 
smokes to any great extent it interferes with his powi'r 
of earning wages, also interferes with his just allowances 



to wife and children, and so quarrels ensnp, and often 
worse experiences still are known. I should say a very 
fair analogy may be found in the " drinking habits" 
of England. 

4. — (r,,) Consumers generally smoke opium; (6) they 
drink a decoction of opium in order to commit suicide. 
This, I believe, frequently happens. 

6. It is diflSoult to give exact proportions. I should 
say, speaking generally, if from 60 to 80 per cent, 
smoke, (a) many receive little or no injury ; (b) many 
receive injury in the ways mentioned above, but not to 
the extent of preventing them performing their daily 
duties ; (c) many, of whom I have seen a considerable 
number, become the victims of the vice, and yield 
themselves up to the results which they know must 
follow, as if they had no power to free themselves from 
what they know must end in death. 

6. — (a) It is not correct to say there cannot be any 
such thing as moderation ; [h) living in Canton it is 
not easy to "know" men intimately, except the native^ 
Christians ; but I occasionally meet men who have 
smoked lor years and they are able to do their work 
well enough if they have their pipe regularly ; (c) on 
the other hand I " know " men who are regular 
" opium sots." 

7. I should say the majority of the labourers, &c. 
do not smoke opium to any great extent. Where men 
do smoke they are restless and unsatisfactory until they 
satisfy the craving, after which they go on with their 
work like other men who do not smoke, i.e., many 
boatmen smoke, and when on our boat journeys, if we 
have opium smokers on board, they must have their 
pipe at regular intervals. If they get their opium 
i-i.',«ularly they do their work equal to the best ; if 
not they are restless, indifferent, and cause trouble. 
N.B. — I never will allow an opium-smoker among my 
crew if I can avoid it. This, however, is not easy, 
and sometimes impossible. 

8. Alcohol is only used to a limited extent and then 
is confined almost entirely to Samshiu which is .dis- 
tilled from rice. Foreign alcoholic drinks are being 
imported, and must be used to some extent by the 
natives, because they are on sale in some shops in the 
city with which Europeans rarely do business. This 
Samshiu is drunk usually at meals, it makes the people 
jovial, it rareh.'' leads to drunkenness, as far as my 
observation goes. Opium is taken after meals and at 
all hours ; it makes the smoker restful and indifferent 
to his surroundings. In a word the " abuse " of alcohol 
is com])aratively rare; the "abuse" of opium com- 
parati\cly frequent. 

9. The habit, because it is more generally indulged in, 
is now regarded by fewer persons probably than form- 
erly as "degrading and injurious." Yet if you ask a 
smoker, he will generally confess the habit is not good. 
How far such a confession is sincere it is difficult to 
say, for those who are quite willing to confess this 
appear to make no efl'ort to free themselves, nor to 
feel anj' shame when found with the pipe. On the 
otlior hand, those who do not use it, absolutely condemn 
it as degrading and injurious, and so do also all com- 
munities of native Christians. 

10. Men who smoke but little and infrequently can 
free themselves from the habit, but with a longer in- 
dulgence it becomes increasingly difficult, until, if 
they have smoked long enough to become victims of 
"opium craving," it is well-nigh impossible for them 
to break themselves without assistance from the 
habit. 

11. They would, in all probability, indulge in lai'ger 
quantities of " Chinese-grown opium." 

12. — (a) No ; (h) I should say that Europeans are too 
full of energy and restlessness to lend themselves to 
the conditions under which the habit of opium smokino- 

is contracted ; ;<•) cannot say. 

14. Men who have become victims to the npium 
craving certainly desire to free themselves, but seem 
to lack the moral, or physical, or to be without the 
spiritual po« er to do so. 

1-5. Among the masses of the people I do not often 
meet with any expressed opinion on what we call " the 
opium question," nor any reiterated " wish " that 
England should not allow opium to be exported from 
India. I believe except in few instances the knowledge 
of the people of these matters is vague. On the other 
hand while at street prciiching 1 h.ave heard the trade 
scNcrcly condemned by intelligent Chinese. The small 
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OHrstian churches unanimously wish that England 
should not permit the trade to continue. 

16. The -wealthy and ruling classes smoke the larger 
quantity of Indian opium, because, though more 
I'xpenaiye, it is stronger and more fragrant. Chinese 
opium is not grown, if at all, to any extent in this 
province ; on the other hand, I have seen the raw opium 
being prepared in the city, and it is kept on sale at 
opium shops. I believe there is a tendency to diminish 
the import of Indian opium, and substitute in its place 
native-grown. 

17. . 

18. 

19. 

20. I regard the smoking of opium, speaking in 
general terms, as baneful. I believe the habit must be 
on the increase because the number of shop? at which 
opium is supplied is greatly on the increase. 

A. Hone. 



From a Fbencu Catholic Mis.sionary who has lived 
thirty years in Canton. 

Province du Kwang-tong. Eepunscs aux (^)ue.stions 
relatives a la Oonsommation de I'Opinm en Chine. 

1. A travers la province du Kwang-tong, quoique 
I'usage de I'opium soit tre's repandu dans les villes 
comme dans les campagnes, il n'est guere possible 
d'etablir le ohifEre exact des fumeurs. 

2. On pent dire d'une maniere gen^rale qu'un vingtieme 
de la population fume I'opium ; ce serait peut etre 
cxagere pour la campagne. Ce nombre reste le memo 
pour les differentes races : Pounti, MakKa, Hok lo. La 
femme qui a contraote cette habitude est rare ; on la 
trouvo cependaiit aux Mandarinats, dans les maisons 
publiques; o'est le fruit de I'oisivete et du vice. Les 
jeunes gens ne contractent guero I'habitude avant 
20 ans. 

•J. Les effets produits par I'opium, qu'il provienne de 
rinde ou de la Chine, sont les memes sur ohaqne race. 
Qu'un enfant fume a quinze ans, disent les Chinois il 
n'arrivera pas a la trentaiuc. ,Au bout de quelques 
annees, il devient impropre a un travail fatigant, 
irapropre a la generation, impropre a une pensee 
e'levee ; il est abruti. II vendra son heritage, il vendra 
sa femme et ses eufants pour se procurer la drogue. En 
general, chez le richg et le pauvre les effets varient 
un pen : Celui qui a ohaque jour une bonne nourriture, 
supporte plus aisement le poison, surtout s'il est d'une 
robuste constitution. Neanmoins il ue tarde pas a 
prendre une teinte olivatre, les yeux deviennentvitreux, 
son energie s'en va, ethuit fois sur dix il s'abandonne 
a la paresse. Dans la classe inf^rieure, c'est encore 
plus desastreux : Le malheureux adonne a I'opium n'a 
de vie qvie pour chercher les moyens de satisfaire sa 
passion. Que lui importe la famille P Quand le poison 
manque, sa femme et ses enfants sont les esclaves de sa 
tyrannic et de ses violences ; il faut qu'il fame ; la 
nourriture est chose secondaire ; tout est loque et 
guenille dans la maison. 

4. Presque toujours, le Chinois fume I'opium ; il 
n'est mange que par des individus des deux sexes qui 
venlent_ en finir avec la vie, et les cas en tout assez 
frequents. Toutefois les pauvres se contentent souvcnt 
d'acheter le residu des pipes deja fumees et de I'avaler 
tel quel; o'est moins cher et I'effet est obtenu; ou le 
prend aussi en pilules, c'est rare. On dit que dans ces 
deux derniers cas, il est ])lus difficile de se oorriger, 
parce que le poison penctre plus intimement les 
diffe'rentes parties du corps. 

6. Auoun 'Chinois ne fume impunement I'opium. 
Les degres du mal qu'il re^oit proviennent de differentes 
causes : le temps, la quantite, le temperament, le bien- 
etre ou la souffrance influent sur les effets produits ; et 
quoique la classe des abrutis ne soit ])as la plus nom- 
breuses on peut dire qu'a la longue, celui qui suit son 
penchant en la matiere finira par y entrer. 

6. II n'est pas vrai d'avancer d'une maniere generale 
que personne ne se modere dans la consommation do 
I'opium ; j'ai connu des vieillards de quatre vingts 
ans, qui ont longtem.ps fum6 sans grand detriment de 
leui- sante, parce qu'ils se sont tenus dans une mesure 
relativement moderee. II faut ajouter que ne sont des 
hommes generalement bien equilibres, ayant conscience 
de leur situation et ne voulant nullement depasser leur 
budget, ni perdre leur reputation aux yeux du monde. 
L'argent est aus.si un grand moderateur. C'est la 



baguette magique qui retient la classe moycnne. Les 
maladifs, poitrinaires, et autres semblables, paraissent 
trouver un soulagement a I'usage modere et uiSme un 
prolongement a leur existence. 

7. La majority des cultivateurs, des marchands, 
et des ouvriers laborieux no fument ])as I'opium. 
J'en ai connu plusieurs cependant qui avaient cette 
habitude. C'ctait des peres de famille a peu pres 
inutiles ; mais les enfants deja grands travaillaient 
et subvenaient aux besoins de la maison. Rien ne 
semblaient change dans le menage que la figure 
maigre et jaunatre du mattre encore capable de donner 
des ordres. 

8. Le Chinois en general n'abuse que rarement de 
I'alcool. On peut m^me soutenir que raicoolismo 
n'existe pas sous la forme qui domine en Europe Le 
cabaret est inconnu ici, tandis quo lestavernes d'opium 
pullulent jusques dans les plus petits villages. 

9. L'opinion gdn^rale des Chinois n'est rien moins 
que favorable aux fumeurs d'opium. On le regards 
avec mcpris dans sa famille ; lemarchand He I'cmploiera 
qu'a oontre occur, etc. Et cependant dans la societi5 des 
lettres, il est devenu lo symbole de I'hospitalite ; 
on I'ofl'ro aux botes distingucs qui rendent visite, il a 
remplao^ la pipe et ]c l)etel. L'ivrogne etant presque 
inconnu, je n'ai jamais vu faire la comparaison. 
Evidcmment I'un ne vaut pas plus que I'autre. 

10. L'habitude prise, le Chinois ne se corrige gufere 
la volonte lui manque ; chez le celestial, I'^nergie de 
cette faculte ne va pas jusque la. Tous les fumeurs 
ont des velleites do so corriger, ils prendront des 
remedes ils connaissent leur situation ; en trois ou quatre 
semaines. ils sont rebonder, les chairs reparaissent, 
c'est tout-a-coup un homme nouveau, tout le monde 
aiitour de lui se rejouit. Six mois apres vous le 
reucontrez, vous allez le felioiter de son changement, 
Sa figure de citron vous arrete. II est revenu a son 
vomissetueut. II n'a pas su register a I'occasion. Sa 
rechute devient incurable. Toute regie cependant a ses 
exceptions, et oelle-la comme les autres. En somme, 
oeux qui n'ont pas d'infirmite, peuvent se corriger sans 
de graves accidents ; il n'y a que I'energie de la volonte 
qui leur fasse defaut. Comme ils n'ont aucun frais 
moral, auoun lien religieux, ils so laissent emporter par 
le courant qui les entrains sans sentir le besoin de 
s'aocrochcr a la pierrc de saint qui'ils ne voient nuUe 
pai't. 

11. Si I'importation de I'opium Indieu cessait, la 
plupart des fumeurs en souffrirait. Quelques-uns 
laisseraient la drogue ; mais il est fort probable que le 
coromer^ant Chinois, attire par I'appat du gain, trou- 
verait bien vite le moyen de multiplier la culture du 
pavot encore fort peu repandu dans la province, et de 
se procurer en attendant, au prix de I'or, la drogue 
indigene deja tres abondante dans les regions du Nord. 
Je ne pense pas que l'habitude des liqueurs fortes ou tout 
autre narootique parvint a remplacer I'opium, a moins 
que du monde exterieure quelque Dieu bienfaisant 
leur apportat un nouveau calmant, moyennant finance 
et profit ; ce qui ne parait pas probable. Si le fait 
arrivait, le Chinois insouciant se I'adapterait faoilement 
pourvu qu'il y ait plaisir. 

12. Les Buropeens sont peu nombreux dans le 
Kwang-tong, et je ne connais pas parmi euxde fumeurs 
d'opium. II n'est pas douteux, que, si I'envie de fumer 
les prenait, ils subiraient les memes iuconvenients 
que le ('hinois, tout en tenant compte de leur constitu- 
tion. Pourquoi ne s'adonnent-ils pas a cette habitude .'' 
C'est quo I'Europeen en connait les dangers, et les 
evite en s'absfcenant ; il est affaire, et n'a pas le loisir 
de perdre son temps a se torturer sur un lit pour aspirer 
la drogue ; I'exemple du Chinois n'est pas encourageant 
et puis enfln son energie et son temperament souffrirait 
do cetto situation abrutissante. Le Chinois est au fond 
toujours enfant. Rien ne I'interesse que l'argent et les 
amusements pueriles ; la valeur du temps n'est rien 
pour le grand nombre ; il passerait son temps a voir, 
comme on dit, couler I'eau d'un ruisseau ; il tient sur 
le bout des doits une alouette en cage durant des heures, 
il fera raisonner le G-lou-glou d'une pipe a eau pendant 
une demie journee, sans avoir d'autre pensee que de 
tuer le temps. Encore y longe-t-il ? Son tempera- 
ment lymphatique a besoin d'une stimulant. L'opium 
s'est presente, il y a trouve une certaine satisfaction 
sensuelle ; il 1';^ adoptc a ses mceurs et coutumes. Le 
Chinois qui n'est jamais presse, a de suite invente cet 
attirail du fumeur d'opium, qu'il manipule d'abord 
avec un certain plaisir; et I'amour du passe-temps 
et de la sociabilite du far niente, I'a communique rapide- 
ment_a ses sembables. 

E e 2 
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13. L'opium ii'est jamais h\m6 par les Chinois oomme 
yiroservatif centre les fievres, rhumatismes et malaria. 
Les medecins le conseillent souvent uux phtisiques, 
asthmatiqnes, qui ue tcndent pas a en contraofce 
I'habitude. Commo remede, il eat employe en pilules 
et ne sert qu'aux Chinois qui n'ont pas I'habitude de 
fnmer. On remarque geucralement que les fumcnrs 
sont exempts de certain es maladies, ct sont moins 
souvent malades que ceux qui n'avaient pas. Mais par 
oontre la dyssenterie est souvent mortelle. 

1 4. lis desirent, au moins en paroles, se dcbarrasser de 
cette habitude, et quelqucs marchanus, que Je connais, 
ont fait d'excellentes recetles en vendant des remedes 
centre l'opium (voir plus haut). 

15. Je crois (jue la question est tres pen agitoe parmi 
les Chinois, maia si elle ctait peace, les fumeurs et les 
marchands seuls reclameraient. Le gouvernemeut, qui 
tire un bon revenue, serait, je pense, enchantc, a cause 
de son ugoisme et de la haiiie centre I'ctranger. J L 
desire certainement que le Obiuois se sufEse a elle- 
meme. 

16. Jusqn'ici la majeur partie de l'opium consomme'' 
vientdel'Inde, enparticulierdansecttoi)roYinco, ou Ton 
n'a pas encore rrussi a une bonne culture. On est 
encore a I'etat d'essai. Cepondaut l'opium du Nerd 
commence deja a paraitre surle marche, et avant pen il 
fera la concurrence a celui de I'lnde. Les Chinois qui 
prefercut ce dernier, le mrlange avcc celui du Yunnan, 
pour en faire une drogue passaole. 

17. Les consequences probables de la suppression de 
l'opium Indien s'jraient une diminution notable dans 
la consommation de l'opium en Chini'. un developpo- 
raent plus considerable de la culture du parot, et nne 
baisse cnorme dans les reeettes des douanus Cbinois-.-s. 

18. Dans la ]u'Ovince de Canton, cost a peine si on 
trouveraifc f|uelqui's de lieeUres de terrain ocoupes par 
la pavot. 

l'..i. A^oir le rappnib di's cnmmissaires de la douane 
Cliinoisc qui ])arait cliaque ann('-o en Anglais. 



Prom a Gehjun Medical Mis.sionary who has a vorj 
wide experience. 

Questions regarding Opium CoNSU.MmoN m China. 

1. Opium is in common use in the district I am 
living in. For five years I have been practising in 
Tungkun, a to\vn of about 300,000 inhaljitants situated 
on the East River, 70 miles from Canton. 

2. A distinction must be drawn between an occasional 
consumer of opium and an haljitual smoker. OC 100 
adult males, I should think that 40 have become victims 
to the habit. Of the remaining 60, 50, I think, have 
smoked once or twice, which gives the high per-centage 
of 90 adult males who have tasted opium. The immber 
of women smoking is muc-h larger non- than it was 
formerly. I know of many, specially of the better 
elasB, but nm not ready to give a definite statement. 
Children under 10 years of age, in our district, at least, 
do not smoke. The ]);iients, even when smokers, or 
rather on that account, keep their children away from 
the pipe. 

3. The effects of o]iium arc best depicted by the 
Chinese themselves. Inclusive I send two pamplilets 
written Ijy well-meaning heathen Chinese, and i expect- 
fully beg of the members of the Royal Commission 
to peruse those few i)ages. Every sentence is ,i, warn- 
ing. May I be allowed to quote one of them ; " The 
" God of Hell does not know yet when to call thee down 
" into hell. If he sees thee lying on thy bed smoking, 
" oh! then thy fate is settled; thou shalt soon be a 
" corpse." The opium smoker becomes a moral, a 
physical, and a social wreck, destroying himself, ruining 
his liiinily, he is a burden for his naticm. The Chinese- 
grown ofiium is not liked, being too weak to keep the 
eiviving in obedience. A smoker whose dose of Indian 
opium is three candareen,* has to smoke a mace of 
Chinese opium in order to appease his eiaving. 

4. The opium pipe is used alone. In special cases, 
when a smoker drsires to abandon the habit, he does 
for a while eat opium pills. No decoction or tincture 
is known to me. 
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5. I take the word using opium as meaning habitual 
smoker. 

What are the proportions ? 

1. Without injury, of a thousand, none. 

2. With slight injury „ 30 

3. With great injury ,, 970 

6. It is correct, for of a thousand habitual smokers 
there is hardly one who does not gradually increase the 
dose. The great number of patients 1 see every year 
enables me to formulate this statement. I personally 
know one wealthy merchant living in Sheklnng, a town 
in our neighbourhood. He came suffering from a 
chronic ulcer. Although his general health did not seem 
to haTc sulf'ered much, he confessed that opium hindered 
him in his calling, and that he strongly desired to 
abandon the habit. The tabular statement given above 
shows what in my humble opinion I mean to be the truth. 
A literate ruins his reputation ; a farmer or an artizan, 
unable to find any employment, becomes a gambler or 
a thief ; a merchant, too lazy to attend to his business, 
loses the confidence of his customers, and in a few years 
has to sell his shop to another. 'J'he stories of a few 
cases taken among those who have been admitted in the 
hospital will be an answer to the Question 7. Among 
the literate Government officials, and soldiers we find, 
as well as among the labourers, merchants, aud artizans, 
a large proportion of opium consumers. The four lives 
I shall briefly describe will illustrate the four classes 
into which the C'hinese are commonly divided. 

Lun AhTrung is a literate 34 years of age, aud living 
in Sliekung. ,\t lid he began to smoke, his dose being 
two or three candareen; one year after having first 
tasted opium his craving was established, and needed 
two or three mace of Indian opium to be appeased. 
Twice he tried by means of opium pills to get rid of the 
habit, both attempts were unsuccessful. .Fte came to 
US accompanied by a friend, who paid for him the sum 
required for admission. When his clinical history was 
taken down we heard the following description of his 
daily life. He gets up at 12 o'clock, eats his dinner, 
and smokes. After the evening meal fiiends are 
coming, and with them is spent a part of the night, 
smoking, talking, and sleeping. Formerly he was a 
teaohei', now the schoolboys are gone away. He con- 
fesses that for a long time he has not opened a book, 
being unable to do any work requiring some mental 
energy. This case may be a type of a literate who 
has become a smoker. It is useless to say that he 
was unable to endure the slightest sufi'cring, and that 
he left after a few days. 

Lai Ah Hang is a farmer of 27 years of age, who 
eight years ago began to smoke. For four years he 
had no craving. When he came to us his appearance 
was that of a man utterly desolate. He remained one 
month with us, and went home free from his craving. 
Six months after he was in a state worse than before, 
his friends having induced him to resume the pernicious 
habit. He came again to us, asking me to do a thing 
which is nowhere done, that is to admit twice the same 
patient. He acknowledged his guilt, knelt down, be- 
seeching me to receive him. 1 refused. The day 
following came a few of his friends, who entreated for 
him so earnestly that I promised to give him the needed 
drugs to take home. This occurred in 1890, and up to 
that date, 1894, he has kept himself free from his 
former vice. I h;ive mentioned this case in order to 
.show the difficulties which an honest man has to sur- 
mount before he may be said to be free from the 
ensla\ing habit. 

Tim a Sham is a young porter, who seven years ago 
began to smoke. His dose was six or seven candareen; 
three years after two mace by weight of Indian opium 
were needed in order to appease his craving. His 
father had a well-acouBtomed shop which, after his 
death, he left to his two sons. A Sham refused to do 
any work, and consequently had to withdraw his share 
from the shop. His mother, thinking that he could still 
be cured, brought him to us. After a month's time he 
had lost the craving, had gained 14 [lounds in weight, 
but had not the courage ot parting with old friends ; 
shortly after leaving us ho wms a slave again. Now, in 
order to ol)tain some money, he steals here and there, 
gathers food foi- pigs, and spends the rest of his time in 
an opium den of the iown. 

Troi chic fan, 23 years of age, was in Canton, partner 
in a trading firm, when at 17 he began to smoke. At 
19 he was a victim, his dose reaching rapidly to 3 mace 
of Indian opium by weight. His cu-partuers would not 
work any longer with him, m.) that he withdrew his 
share aud sought a situation in the Yamen. Coming 
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down the social scale, he became a hawker. Last year 
he came to us, made very earnest promises, and was 
full of good intentions, if he could only be freed from 
his fatal habit. Ho got well, had no craving when he 
left ; alas, he has not done better than the others, and 
now has reached a stage of utter poverty. 

8. While a student in Edinburgh, where I took my 
degree, I have seen in the Cowgate and in the Grass- 
market bad cases of degradation brought about by 
alcohol ; it never came to my mind to compare the two 
evils. 

9. Young children have to learn poetical sougs, 
whose rhymes they ought to remember when they are 
tempted to begin to smoke. Smoking is, in the opinion 
of the Chinese, a dirty, degrading, and injurious habit. 

10. Most have tried to abandon the habit ; their 
moral power being lowered, they arc unable to endare, 
what is, at least in their opinion, u, dreadful .^luffering; 
the impression left on the nervous system is so strong 
that, according to a Chinese proverb, even those who 
have left opium for five or ten years are in danger of 
fatally resuming the habit. 

11. It would be a means of restoring to moral and 
bodily health millions of degenerated creatures. A 
few would for a • while resort to Chinese opium ; we 
may hope, however, that the prohibitions of the Chinese 
Government regarding the culture of opium, although 
entirely ignored in some provinces, would be a law, and 
that in the apace of a few years opium-smoking could be 
a thing of the past. 

13. No novice thinks of ever becoming an habitual 
smoker ; invited, seduced by friends, he accepts to 
make a trial, smokes one or two whiffs, and knows the 
danger when it is too late to come back. Many follow 
the advices of their doctors ; the latter when they are 
unable to bring any relief, advise the pipe as a last 
resource. A patient of mine, whose father and brother 
were opium smokers, got very ill. His brother advised 
him to smoke as a, relief for his sutferings. "I shall 
" follow your advice,'' answered the patient, "if before- 
" hand a coflBn be brought into my room, and if on the 
" coffin is put the pipe I am going to smoke." Opium 
is not a. prophylactic against fever, rheumatism, or 
malaria, and is not regarded as ,suoh by the Chinese. 

14. All the opium smokers I have asked acknowledge 
that they are victims to a habit which ruins them 
morally and physically. From their months I have not 
yet heard one word in favour of opium. 

16. In 1876 High Mandarins assembled in Oautou, 
and tried, but in vain, to oounteracfthe evil. Oh, may 
the day quickly come, fulfilling the desire of every 
Chinaman who earnestly loves his country when no 
Indian opium will reach a Chinese shore ! 

(Signed) John B. Kuhne. 

Tungkum, March 6. Geneva, M.B.C.M. Ed. 



EiioM a, German Missionary who has many years 
experience of Canton. 

To THE Royal Commission on Opium. 

1. In the part of China with which I am acquainted 
(south and north of the Kwangtung Province) the 
opium is commonly consumed. The number of the 
opium dens in most of the market-places, as far as I 
have observed, is equal to the rice shops. In some 
places of the Fa and Tshyang district there arc even 
more opium dens than rice-shops. 

2. Of 10 adult males three to four ^in the Fa and 
Tshyang yen district), seven in the Nam Hyung district 
are consumers. Of 100 women, one (in Fa and Tshyang 
yen), 15-20 (in the Namhyung district) are consumers. 
In wealthier families, I am told, parents urge it upon 
their sons to present them squandering the family 
means upon ganabling and other vices, and to keep 
them at home. In the great rich clans of Canton the 
patriarch of the family orders the opium pipe to the 
young widows of the family to prevent them entering 
prohibited relations. 

3. The effects of the drug amongst the poorer classes, 
who are living on rice and vegetables, are fiioral, 
physical, and social destroying. The consumers be- 
come either sooner or later complete wrecks, emaciated 
in form, and as the Chinese acknowledge themselves, 
corrupted in morals. In better classes the ruin can be 
delayed by better living. Exceptionally robust men 
usinS' opium at first may not lose their physical strength 



so much for awhile, but their moral character often 
changes for the worst. They become the bullies of the 
quarter of the town they locate. Consumers of opium 
consider Chinese-grown opium (Yun nam p'ak) inferior 
to Indian opium (Kung yen). Those who are ac- 
customed to Indian opium find it hard to satisfy 
their craving with Chinese-grown opium. There is a 
saying that Indian opium must be mixed with some 
stronger poison (arsenic). 

4. Consumers of opium prefer to smoke it. Opium 
sots are often filling the intervals with drinking a 
decoction of opium. In passage boats consumers are 
swallowing opium pills, when hindered by stormy 
weather to smoke. I ani narrated that strong con- 
sumers of opium when smoking are filling their anus 
or their nose with opium to get more satisfied. Amongst 
the smokers of opium there are two classes, those who 
inhale the opium smoke by deep inhalations and retain 
it as long as possible, and those who inhale it by super- 
ficial inhalations, keeping the smoke only in their 
mouth. The first way is the most injurious. 

5. Consumers, when asked, declare that they in the 
beginning (from one month to one year) were playing 
with opium till it became a necessity for them to use 
the drug. This craving they acknowledge gets stronger 
and stronger. Good living often delays the evil effects, 
but I never saw or never heard of any consumer who 
for years used the drug without injury. 

6. The great danger of the drug lies, as all consumers 
acknowledge, in the craving which seems to be irre- 
sistible and cannot be compared with the craving for 
alcohol. This craving is of growing nature, and it 
excludes moderation in the use of opium. It is not 
so much the man who eats the opium as the " opium 
" that eats the man," is a common saying. 

7. Amongst 10 labourers there are two (in the south), 
seven (in the north of the Canton Province) ; amongst 
10 literati (including yamen people) there are five resp. 
eight, amongst 10 merchants there are three resp. six 
consumers. All classes of smokers sufier, but the 
n'orking classes in particular. There is with them, 
besides the loss of valuable time, the rapid deteriora- 
tion of health and especially loss of muscular power. 

8 and 9. Smokers and non-smokers regard it as a vice, 
a curse, and their greatest plague. I never met a con- 
sumer who approved of it or advocated it. The Chinese 
testimony is much stronger than any condemnation by 
us of the drinking habits of the West. Most of the 
Chinese agree in declaring that the use of opium under 
all circumstances not only is deleterious to health, but 
that it shortens life ; that the long use of the drug leads 
to impotence, and that the evil eH'ects of alcohol habit 
are small in comparison with those of the use of 
opium. 

10. All smokers of opium I asked, who were in the 
state of craving, agreed that the habit could only be 
given up at very great risk. Many of them told me it 
was impossible for them to break off the habit. Those 
who have been converted to Christianity and have 
overcome the habit told me that the agonies and the 
pains were indescribable. These feelings are worst 
about the third day, and subside by the fifth or sixth, 
and by the eighth or tenth day relief comes. The 
greatest part of the smokers I conversed with expressed 
their desire to get free, but found it too hard. Those 
who are still in the state of '' playing with opium " find 
it easier to abandon the habit, and many of these former 
smokers I know have really given it up. The habit 
clings to the Chinese people and cannot be extirpated. 
It is too late for China to abolish this evil. The drug 
has become a necessity for the people and can as little 
be cast ofi as the use of alcohol in our home lands. The 
native-grown opium, being inferior to the Indian drug, 
its effects would perhaps not be so pernicious, the pro- 
cess would be slower, the force of resistance would be 
greater, a Government whose hands are not bound would 
be stronger to retain the overflowing of the evil. 

12. 1 never saw an European contract the opium habit, 
but heard of some. The European race as a whole has 
more energy to resist this kind of temptation. It is foi' 
the Chinese so easy to fall into this habit. It gives 
occupation to a man of leisure and means, it helps him 
to spend time, it produces a certain stimulus, for a time 
it increases the bodily powers, it is a solace in many 
circumstances, and above all, everywhere the pipe is 
presented to him. The refusal is often regarded as nn- 
politeness. The whole world around him uses the drug, 
why should he abstain ? 

B e 3 
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INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION: 



App. XXVI. i:',. Out of 10 smokers there are four who were led 

to smoke in order (u set relief of some pain or cure of 
some ailment, six :ire seduced by I'riends. If opium is 
a ])rophyliH'tic against lever or malaria, I do not l?:now. 
All the C'hiiiese with whom I conversed in the past 
years confirmed me that it is not. It relieves only for 
some time the pains, but then it must be used, to remove 
the discomfort growing out of the habit of smoking. 

14. The greatest part of the consumers expressed 
their desire to get free, but I am convinced that out 
of 10 smokers only four or fi\'e have an earnest and 
sincere desire. 

16. Those who have to suffer from an opium smoker 
ill their family condemn the import of opium in the 
strongest terms. It is one of the greatest hindrances to 
all mission work. The ( 'liineso call the opium " foreign 
diri, Jesus dirt," iind blame England for having intro- 
duced it and forced it up to ( 'hina. 

16. The wealthier classes are smoking Indian opium, 
the ponrer classes use the native drug or a mixture of 
Loth. Old and inveteratL' smokers of one tael* and 
U|i\varilM find Ibat the best prepared Indian drug is 
quite unable to satisfy their craving. They have ii 
eonuarl at opium sb(.ips to be supplied with all their 
ashes I if tlio first degree, because these ashes, as it 
seems, are containing in proisurtion more morphia than 
the opium itself. The uativu opium has been compared 
to a wood tire, the foreign to a coal one. The rich 
classes of smokers prefer the expensive foreign drug, 
and will rukiin their tasLe fur it, so if the import of 
Indian opium is prohibited the drug, meeting a 
necessary want amongst the people, will probably be 
brought into the inleiior by all unlawful means. 

17. Either the ('biiiese Government itself will uiider- 
t:ike the poppy cultivation on lands set apart, or it will 
be left to every peasant to cultivate his own opium, and 
I am convinced the officials will make use of this as a 
gi-eat source of revenue, or if the Grovernmcnt is in 
ilcail earnest they will prohibit the growth and increase 
the heavy duties on the native drug. Edicts were 
issued against tobacco at the end of the Ming and the 
beginniji"' of the present dynasty, and now it is culti- 
vated everywhere. So it will perhaps be with the 
native! opium. 'I'hc evil cannot be extirpated, but I 
would be glad if the Christian Government of England 
should ^vithdraw ;i,t least from direct participation in 
this business on the high grounds of morality and 
erpiity, international prudence, and Christian principle. 

(Signed) 0. J. Yoskamp 

(Of the German Berlin Mission). 
Canton, 2nd March 1«04. 



U. Yes. 
15. Yes. 
Ill 



Fkom an Amerk.an- Medical Missionary who is in 
elui igc of a large ilospital in the City of Canton. 

.\nsweus on OriUM Oon.sumption with reference to 
the Chinese Race. 

1. Ye». 

-. While fully two-thirds use it, probablj- 20 per 
cent, have fully formed the habit. Women do not 
often use. Children not at all. 

'^. Degrading beyond question. Indian opium is 
much the strongest. A confirmed opium-smoker 
cannot stop the use of Indian opium and use only 
Chinese-grown in its place. 

4. Chiefly smoke ; this the most injurious form. 
5, — (i.) No proportion, (ii.) 50 per cent, (iii.) 15 or 
20 per eeiit. 

6. Many use it moderately for some time, but the 
use of it is certain to require an increase in amount. 

7. Labourers and artisans. Detrimental. 

8. Worse than alcohol. 

'■>. It is. Worse than alcohol. 

10. Many make the attempt. In rare instances a 
few succeed. 

n. The habit would gradually be abolished. In this 
part of ( 'Viina the attempt has often been made to raise 
the poppy, but without success. 



17, 18, 1!', and 2i». Am not prepared to answer at 
present. 

(Signed) J. M- Swan, M.D. 

I'hysioian and Surgeon to the Canton 
Canton, China, Hospital. 

February 24, 1894. 
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Translation of the Written Opinion of a Chinese 
General, a resident of Canton, who has seen much 
service, and is thoroughly qualified to give an 
opinion on the opium habit. 

liotween 10 and 20 per cent, in the Canton province 
smnke habitually; most of these have acquired the 
habit by frequenting brothels and gambling dens. 

In well-to-do, respectable families perhaps one or 
two women in 100 may ta,ke to opium as a relief in 
illness. Bich men also buy girls to amuse them and 
prepaic their opium pipes for them. Of these women 10 
to 21 > per cent, become confirmed smokers. Girls are 
also taken out of brothels to become concubines ; these, 
ijoing accustomed to see opium smoked, may also 
become confirmed smokers to the extent of 20 per 
cent. Pond parents may occasionally give a whiff to 
their children when ill, in order to cheer them up, 
but in these casus the indulgence never grows into a 
confirmed habit. 

Those who take to smokiny: always do so in order to 
cheer their spirits and feel comfortable. They begin 
with small ((uantities, but in time it ati'ects their health 
and destroys their complexion. The pseudo pleasure 
is obtained at the expense of natural contentment. 
jAs years go on the craving increases. 

Amongst smokers some may be found who gradually 
decrease the quantity, while others regularly increase 
it. Men of robust health can reduce the quantity ; 
physically weak men give way. Men in prosperous 
circumstances and ^vhom fortune favours smoke largely ; 
unsuccessful men smoke less. 

Men of the literary class, if well to do, smoke to 
enjoy pleasant sensations, but they su Iter in reputation. 
Agriculturists, who work hard all the year round, 
know too well the value of money ; not more than 1 or 
2 per cent, of these smoke. 

Artisans are more liable to smoke ; being thrown 
together, they go with the crowd. Merchants and 
shopkeepei's must keep a divan for their customers if 
they hope to do business ; so more of this class fall a 
victim. 

Whether men succeed or fail in their careers depends 
on their individual characters. Men of probity and 
perseverance will succeed, but opium-smoking does 
not help or retard them. Men of low class, such as 
hangers-on of public ofiices, official runners, street 
loafers, and brothel frequenters, all smoke with scarcely 
an exception. 

Young men of respectable families are looked down 
upon if they take to smoking. Men of exceptional 
ability sufl'er loss in reputation ; to their face their 
friends show the same respect, but behind their backs 
they iirc criticised. 

Climate does not account for the difference in habit 
between Chinese and foreigners. Chinese smoke 
wherever they may be, regardless of climate. Fo- 
reigners abstain either because it is opposed to the 
laws of their country or because they fear the evil 
eflfects of smoking, or because they are in fear of public 
opinion. 

There are those among the ruling classes of China 
who say that opium-smoking is a calamity sent by 
Heaven to try men, and that it is in conformity with 
the will of Ilea\'en that man should regain his lost 
position by the practice of tlio cardinal virtues of 
patriotism, filial piety, chastity, and uprightness. 

Seeing that opium-smoking at the beginning gives 
no pleasure, what is it that induces men to take to it? 
Men do so from various motives. In the intimacy and 
freedom of the opium couch some hope to ■\vorm out 
secrets with a view to their profit ; some to knit closer 
the bonds of friendship ; some seek to victimise those 
who have money : and others again try smoking as a 
cure for chest diseases. Physicians of repute do not 
prosciibe opium in illness, but doctors of the commoner 
scirl will iccomiaend smoking when their patient seems 
dull and out of sorts, and also as a cure for malarial 
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diseases ; but this is the exception, and the number of 
such is very small. 

When a long course of smoking has undermined the 
constitution, the victims all repent the course they 
have followed ; but it is almost impossible for an old 
habitual smoker to give up. He may try, but the 
craving overcomes hiin. For some inscrutable re:i,son 
Heaven has sent down this curse ; in the interest of the 
race I earnestly pray that the plans of Heaven may be 
changed. 



Opinion of an Old Cilinese Clerk for midyears in the 
service of Her Majesly's Consulate at Canton. 

From 10 to 20 per cent, of adult males smoke opium 
in Canton city. In the country districts it is hard to 
say, but it is believed that in the Kao-chow, Lien-chow, 
Lei-chow, and Chiung-chow districts 60 or 70 per cent, 
smoke. The reason is that people there smoke to keep 
off fever which is prevalent in these malarious districts. 

But very few women smoke iu Canton city, perhaps 
1 in 100. Those who are smokers acquired the habit 
either by way of keeping their husbands company, or 
through smoking opium as medicine. 

Men may smoke in moderation by refusing to exceed 
a certain quantity , and this may go on for years ; but 
if a man exercises no restiaint, and smokes as he feels 
inclined, the quantity gradually increases. 

Laboni'ers who smoke are at a disadvantage with 
those who do not. They cannot endure so much 
fatigue. 

Forty years ago men lost in the estimation of their 
fellows by smoking. Since the prohibition of smoking 
was rescinded it makes little difference Still, a non- 
smoker will regard a smoker with less consideration. 

Chinese contract the habit which foreigners do not, 
because in their social intercourse they are thrown 
together with smokers, and learn the lesson from them. 
Amongst foreigners there are none to give the example 
of smoking. 

Opium-smoking begins through three or four men 
finding themselves with nothing to do, or when two 
men meet they think it will promote good fellowship ; 
or men may feel low spirited and indolent, and they 
smoke to rouse themselves ; or a man may begin in 
the hope of relieving pain or curing an illness. 

Doctors do prescribe opium-smoking in certain 
diseases when they do not know what else to prescribe. 
Some patients refuse to smoke fearing to become con- 
firmed smokers, but they will listen to the doctor in the 
hope of getting cured. 

Smokers of many years' standing, feeling that the 
habit enslaves them, would like to give it upi ; but they 
fear that it might injure their health and they hesitate. 
It is only those who are wealthy and without worldly 
cares that look upon opium-Smoking as harmless. 



Answers obtained by Mr. Litton, now residing in Canton, 
from a Chinese Acquaintance. 

Ewok Pak T'o', native of Sam Shni district, 
resident for many years in Canton City. Has been 
employed as superintendent of a salt ship on the 
Yang-tsze for six years, also in Hong Kong for some 
time, and has also been in Singapore some years, 
teaching Cantonese. Now resident in Canton City, 
and teaching Cantonese. Age 43 ; has smoked opium 
over 20 years. Enjoys good health,* is an early riser 
and a good walker.* Appetite also good.* May be 
considered as a well-bred and well-c;ducatcd Chinese.* 

1, Opium is generally consumed by all classes of 
adult male Cantonese. 

2. Should say about 80 per cent, of the adult males 
consume opium more or less. That is, about 20 per 
cent, are either total abstainers or smoke so very rarely 
that they may fairly be classed as non-smokers. No 
children, to his knowledge, smoke. The youngest 
smoker he can remember was 17. Practically no 
women smoke. Has heard of a few cases where the 
wife of a rich opium-smoker also acquired the habit, but 
it is very exceptional. Some of the Chinese prostitutes in 
Hong Kong smoke, in Canton hardly at all, the reason 
being that money is spent more freely in Hong Kong 
brothels. 



* Tlit-'so facts a.re in my M'.vn knowledge, a.s lie has boon my leaclicr 
and has tvavelled iu Hie interior with me.— G. Litto.v. 



•■;. This question entirely depends on the amount App. XXYI. 
smoked and the hold which the habit has acquired. Canton. 

In the case of the very small minority who have the 
craving or " yan " (see below, 5) the effect is in every 
way bad. The heavy smoker may become a useless 
burden to every one, for he smokes ail night, or till 
after midnight, and when he does go to bed does not 
rise till after midday ; the reason being that opium 
removes the necessity for sleep at the proper time. 
Then a heavy smoker wastes a great deal of time, 
from three to five hours, in the mere operation of 
smoking, while the continual sucking in of the breath 
in smoking is held to be very injurious. Again, if the 
man is poor, he denies himself proper food, clothing, 
and shelter in order to get opium, which may account 
for the miserable appearance of some of the lower class 
of opium-smokers more than the actual effects of the 
opium itself. There is no actual necessity that a heavy 
hnbit should unfit a man for business, but it nearly 
always does, unless he is the head of the firm and iias 
trustworthy subordinates. It would certainly unfit a 
rnan for work in a shop by reducing his energy and 
keeping him to the opium couch. Among the more 
immediate physical ofi'ects of heavy smoking should 
be noticed the lessening of sexual passion. The skin 
also becomes of a pale and (in advanced cases) of a 
yellowish tint. There is also a blackish and fatigued 
appearance about the eyes. This is far more apparent 
in the case of those who smoke the preparation of 
opium dross known as " i yin," or in slang as " yin shi " 
(literally opium excrement). Has heard that formerly, 
in the days of Commissioner Lin, the effects of opium 
were far more visible and dreadful, owing, he supposes, 
to imperfect method of smoking. The opium also was 
not cooked so carefully or mixed with foreign matter 
so much. Another physical effect of smoking is con- 
stipation. This is not so marked if native opium only 
is consumed. Opium-smokers frequently go for four 
days without action of the bowels, and they invariably 
fear to take medicine, saying thatthe}' will get incuraljlo 
diarrhoea if they do so. Socially the opium-smoker is 
not debarred from the society of bis friends. Indeed, 
the opium couch is far the most comfortable place in 
the house. This, he thinks, is the chief reason why 
the habit has become so common. To smoke and chat 
is all a Chinese has to do. A heavy smoker, with his 
late habits and loss of energy, certainly cannot be a 
basy man. This is the chief evil of heavy smoking. 
He does not believe it shortens the lives of the smokers 
or does them other injury. He can only talk of Chinese 
smokers, and as to differences in the effects of Indian 
and native opium, he can only mention that the native 
is not so constipating. All the above refers solely to 
excess in smoking. The ordinary Chinese who smokes 
moderately without a "yan" feels no ill effects. 
On the contrary, he (the speaker) is convinced that it 
is of benefit. If; is at once a stimulant and sedative. 
In cases of lassitude, stomach ache, or fatigue it is of 
great benefit. Even heavy smokers, before they have 
acquired an incurable habit, feel in extraordinary 
spirits and health, a fact which often accounts for their 
going on until the habit is difficult or impossible to 
break. The "yan" may not be acquired before a 
whole year of regular smoking ; or it may, in cases of 
weak constitutions, be acquired in two or three months. 
The easiest way to acquire the "yan" is to smoke at 
a regular time, especially after meals, every day, or to 
smoke at night in the company of friends. The opium 
takes away the desire for sleep, and thus more and 
more is consumed to while away the time, until, in a 
short time, the habit is acquired. In reply to a question, 
said a man could compose prose or verse much better 
after smoking opium. Knows of at least one man who 
has acquired the highest literary degree, and is a con- 
firmed smoker.* 

4. Entirely smokers. Eating prepared opium is 
a common form of suicide. Occasionally, as in cases 
of asthmatic diseases, when the breath is obstructed, 
he has heard of persons taking small quantities of 
opium. But there are various forms of smoking, 
which should be distinguished, (i.) Smoking Indian 
opium. This is commonly practised by wealthy smokers 
in and near Canton. In Canton 1 oz. of Indian opium 
varies from .SI to 60 cents an ounce, according to its 
age and purity, (ii.) Native opium, which varies in 
price from 60 cents to 30 cents an ounce. The best is 
the Yunnan pak, and the worst the Pok Chan (Hunan) 
opium. t (iii.) The "second opium" or "opium 

ITliis refers to a Cantonese Il:in-Lin erartuate of the year If-gi. 
t These native opiums are commonly used in the N. and N.AV. of 
Canton Provinre. 
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excrement." This is a preparation cooked up from the 
refuse loft in the opium pipe, and made into little pills. 
This IS far the cheapest. One ounce of Indian opium 
will leave nearly half an ounce of dross, which is worth 
about ]■-! cents, and is invariably sold. The lowest 
classes invariably smoke this, espei-iully the Hakkas. 
The " yan " is more easily acquired and more difiScult 
to get rid of, while the physical effects are more 
disastrous. It is said to deprive the smoker of the 
power of moving his eyes freely. Smokers of Indian 
opiiim I'arely use the native. The small is quite 
different, and not nearly so fragrant. 

5. Thinks the only distinction is between actual 
benefit and serious injury to a man. Should say about 
25 per cent, of all smokers have the }an, but in some 
classes the proporcinu is greater than iu others. 

6. Certainly not ; thu great majority of smokers 
are moderate. Taking in view, on the one li;ind, the 
large number ol' smokers, and on the other hand the 
results of excess in smoking, it would be quite impossible 
that there should be as much life and activity as theie 
is in Canton if the greater majority' of con;aimei:s 
were not modei-ate. It is difficult to give particular 
examples, for nearly everyone smokes more or less. 

7. Is of opinion that the lower classes of laljourers 
smoke more than merchants or artisans. Chair coolies 
and carriers or portei-s, who abound in e\-ei'y part of 
Canton province, smoke heavily. Thinlss perhaps one- 
half of these particular classes of labourers exceed and 
have the "yan." Attributes this partly to the fact 
that their work is very exhausting, and partly to the 
fact that many such labourers have spare time, an hour 
now and an hour ihen ^vith nothing to do ; or when 
scoppiug at roiidside teahouses smoking is vei'y 
common. Thinks many of them could not do their 
work withcuit it. Era|iloye8 in shops smoke less and 
moderately gcneniU}' after work hours. Thinks a heavy 
liable would interfere with their calling, especially if 
they had accounts, &a. to look after. Many of the rich 
merchants also smoke. Has nothing special to sa)' of 
them. 

8. Can hardly answer this, aa the abuse of alcohol 
among the Chinese is practically uiikown. Some 
frequently get drunk, but he has never heard of a tvine- 
" craving" among the (Jantonese. 

9. It cannot be said that the smoking of opium is 
generally condemned by public opinion, for so many 
people smoke. The apparat^us for smoking is found 
in nearly every house, and a man who himself does not 
smoke opium will offer it to his friends. Has heard 
that formei-ly, in To Kwong's reign, the haliit was 
regarded as degrading, but then the results were more 
harmful than they are now. He himself would not 
like to go into partnership cu- marry his daughter to a 
man whom he knew to be a confirmed and heavy 
smoker. 

10. When once the craving or " yau " is fixed few 
can break it off, but some do. Probably not more than 
one-fifth or one-sixth of the total of heavy smokers, 
and those who have broken the habit in many cases 
again resume it. The smokers of " dross " or " second 
opium " practically never break the habit. The best 
means of attempting to rid oneself of the habit is to 
take medicines for that purpose, and lessen the amount 
consumed every day. A heavy smoker ol^ long standing, 
say anyone smoking 5 mace,* would be likely to die if 
he attempted to break off the habit. If the attempt to 
abstain produces a cough, then it is hopeless. In his 
own case he formerly had the " yan" for more than a 
year, when on the Yang-tsze.f He afterwards cured 
himself by lessening the dusc and taking a medicine 
called " essential powder." made by Messrs. Watson, 
of Hong Kong. This was like white salt. An overdose 
would kill the patient. 

11. Cannot say. Thinks more native opium would 

be grown. Does not believe that the Chinese would 
take to drinking. 

12. — Has never heard of Europeans having a strong 
habit, but has seen sailors of foreign nationalty taken 
by Chinese friends into opium bouses, and believers 
many Macao rortuguese smoke. Thinks European 
constitutions arc stronger than Chinese. Also that the 
fact that the opium couch is a comfortable place to talk 



when there is nothing to do is the chief cause of the 
jtrevalence of the habit. Has always understood that 
Europeans generally despise opium smoking as a 
degiailing habit, and believes that many of the Chinese 
who have had intercourse with Europeans would 
strongly condemn opium when asked the questions 
contained in this paper, merely out of a polite wish to 
coincide with the foreigner's opinion. On the other 
hand the ignorant classes, knowing that foreign opium 
comes from the west, believe that it is grown by 
Europeans. 

13. — Young men wlien they first go out into the 
world see other people smoking, and hear that it ha? a 
soothing effect; thus are led to imitate their ciders. 
Thus again the reason of the prevalence of the habit is 
a social reason. A few, perhaps two smokers out of 10, 
have been led to use the drug as an antidote to pain or 
illness. Has never heard that the habit is hereditary. 
Thinks that if. the father smoked heavily, the sons 
would be more likely to loarn younger ; but can recall 
the case of one of his most intimate friends, who was a 
heavy smoker. He had two sons, one of whom is a 
toial abstainer. It is certainly his belief, based on 
experience, that opium is an antidote to pain and he 
thinks that the opinion of most Chinese is agreed on 
this iioint. It also acts as a stimulant. The brain is 
made more active, and when the habit is first acquired, 
the smoker feels in extraordinary spirits and health. 
Cannot account for the belief prevailing in Europe that 
a state of dreamy sleepiness is produced by opium. A 
heavy smoker only gets to sleep very late and then 
sleeps like the dead. The stimulating effect of opium 
induces many to exceed and acquire ihat " yan " which 
is difficult to break off. Has always heard that opium 
is an antidote to malaria, but cannot speak from ex- 
perience. Knows a man who was on the Annani 
frontier in the French war, and who attributed his good 
health on that occasion to the use of opium. Thinks it 
is an undoubted fact that opium smokers are less liable 
to illness. 

14. Thinks that heavy consumers fear the sick- 
ness and general want of spirits which results from 
abstention. 

16. People sometimes say it would be a good thing io 
suppress opium, but there is no general public opinion to 
that effect. Some people will not allow opium to be 
smoked in their shops. Agreed to my suggestion that 
some persons regarded opium much as a strict Methodist 
in England would regard theatres or cards. 

16. Cannot say much on this. On the Tang-tsze 
thinks more is consumed than inC'anton. But it is 
native opium. Canton is the place " par excellence" 
for the consumption of Indian opium, and even there in 
the north and west borders native opium is commonly 
consumed. The I'eason for this is the cheapness of the 
native drug. 

17. Cannot say. Thinks China will plant more. 
The (.'hinese administration would be utterly unable to 
carry thiough such a measure as the suppression of 
opium, and it would be the last thing they would be 
likely to attempt. 

18. . 

19. . 
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20. Calls attention to the enormous oonsuniption of 
opium " dross," or " excrement," or secioud opium by 
the poorer classes. Knew of a shop in Queen's Eoad, 
Hong Kong, where the current expenses for license, 
rent, wages, and food of employees alone, amounted to 
,•5125 a month. Yet this shop confined itself to selling 
opium dross mostly consumed on the premises. Seeing 
that a good profit was invariably realised while the 
opium was sold, the consumption must be very large. 
Thinks that Europeans are too ready to believe that the 
wretched appearance of some few smokers is entirely 
due to opium ; believes it to be often due to the hard 
and distressing lives these people lead, or to some 
illness which induced them to smoke. Thinks it is not 
easy for Europeans to arrive at the truth about opium. 
Everyone will say something different, and it will be 
difficult to know who to believe. Has heard that 
foreign missionaries do not allow their converts to 
smoke opium. Thinks that what native Christians said 
about the matter would be quite untrustworthy. People 
nuLst have smoked in order to know what the effects 
actuatly are. Probably the fact that the Christians 
have taken up BO strong a position against opium would 
account for the general belief among Chinese that 
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Ineojimatiok obtained by Mr. Hare, now residing in 
Canton, from a Chinese acquaintance. 

Answebs to Questions of the Eoyal Commission on 
Opium, by Tan-Shek-Tsim, a native of San Leng, 
now settled in the City of Canton, proprietor of a 
Chinese boot and shoe shop, Chap Tun Shan, Ho- 
Pun Street, age 41. Has lived in Canton over 20 
years, and travelled in connexion with his business 
in Kumgsai, all over the Canton Province, Hailam, 
Hong Kong, and Annam. Is an opium-smoker of 
nearly 20 years' standing. Has always enjoyed 
good health. Is an active, intelligent, well- 
informed representative of the better middle-class 
Chinese traders. 

1. Yes. 

2. Thinks about 50 per cent, or more of the adult 
males smoke opium, but the proportion varies with 
the locality and the class of people. For instance, 
should say nearly 66 or 70 per cent. Chinese adults 
smoke in the city of Canton. In villages there is not 
so much smoking, but it is on the increase. A few 
prostitutes smoke; children ne'ser. Never heard of 
women in respectable families smoking. Hakka 
women (who do more work usually than the males) will 
not allow their husbands to smoke if they can stop them. 
The smoking done in brothels in China is very little. 

3. Tha Effects of moderafe Opium - smohing. — 
A. Morally : Cannot say that he thinks a man is the 
better or the worse for the habit. Says the question is 
not clear, that whether a man is a saint or a sinner is 
not affected by the mere habit of opium -smoking. 
Cross-examined : Says ho has heard of the " opium 
cunning " — Tf iu-Cheng — and explains it to be a phrase 
applied to smokers who devise plots and scheme to do 
things to the harm of their fellow-men. Does not 
think this an immoral effect arising from opiuK- 
smoking. Says such a man would plot and do injury 
TO others whether he smoked or not. If he is a heavy 
smoker, ho has more time to think out his plans. 
Thinks that positively the habit has no good moral 
effects, but that, negatively, it may have by keeping 
people quiet. B. Physically: Says the habit, speaking 
from personal experience, is decidedly beneficinl. 
Finds it a good digestive medium, a sedative for pain 
and worry, and a stimulant that enables him to do 
more work (such as going into accounts and intricate 
figures) than he oonld do without it. Ascribes his" 
freedom from any opium diseases (such as sleepless- 
ness, constipation, or diarrhoea, jaundiced com- 
plexion, &c.) to his moderation and. carefulness in the 
use of the drug. Says he only smokes once a day for 
about an hour, and sometimes abstains for a few days. 
Says he could give up the habit if he liked, but that he 
is sure that he is physically better off for taking his 
pipe regularly. C. Socially : Is of opinion tliat the 
opium habit promotes and extends social intercourse. 
Although everyone does not smoke habitually, yet 
there are very few Chinese who do not know how to 
smoke and keep a friend company. A Chinaman finds 
it hard to kill time, and the opium-pipe end its pretty 
appurtenances has given quite a new aesthetic pleasure 
to them. So strong i« the social bearing of opium- 
smoking now on Chinese society, that even total 
abstainers provide and devise a pipe in their shops and 
houses for visitors. Many rooms in big trading 
establishments are now called the " opium hall " — Yin- 
Ting — and I have heard that there are now special 
rooms provided in all Chinese Ya-mens for opium - 
smoking. 

The Effects of immoderate habitual Opium-smolc- 
incj. — The worst effects of such abuse are the 
physical evils. The unfortunate cannot sleep well, 
cannot eat substantial meals, often gets constipation 
and diarrhoea, his skin and complexion becomes tinged 
yellow, his eyes are ringed and their nerves often 
affected, and the body will waste. People who smoke 
the opium dross or refuse — yin-shi — suffer much more 
than others. Socially the " opium sot "' is a nuisance, 
as he induces other people to smoke more than is good 
for them, and keeps men up all through the night. 
Morally such a man becomes unscrupulous and shifty, 
u 8^810. 



m always smoking other people's opium, and never 
offers to return the hospitality enjoyed. If the man is 
poor, his family suffers. The effects of consuming 
opium on the Cantonese, HainaneSe, Hakkas, Tan-Kas, 
and Kwing-Sai men seem the same. The Hakkas are 
perhaps the most immoderate smokers. They and the 
Tan-Ka all smoke opium dross or a second preparation 
of that dross, and the impurity of the drug soon brings 
on the " yan,'' or craving in its worst incurable form. 
Chinese-grown opium is coarse and unsatisfying, and 
without the fragrance of the Indian drug. Everyone who 
can afford to smokes Indian opium. The sedative 
effect of Chinese opium is not so great as that of the 
Indian drug, and the poorer classes, who smoke native 
opium, are often led to take more than is good for them 
to produce the desired effect. 

4. Consumers all smoke opium. GccaEjionally, if 
necessity (such as on journeys by land or water, when 
the pipe and apparatus is not taken) compels very 
heavy smokers to do so, they will swallow opium pills 
specially prepared by Chinese chemists for this pur- 
pose. No Chinese drink decoctions of opium. Swallow- 
ing a-p'in-ko or chandoo is a common way of committing 
suicide or poisoning others. 

5. Thinks the proportion of those who smoke opium 
and derive benefit from it very large. Is not sure 
about the proportion, as it depends so much on the 
status and condition of the smoker, e.g., says the carry- 
ing classes and coolies of Canton, who smoke inferior 
opium, have the " yan " or craving in considerable 
numbers. Very few wealthy people get an incurable 
"yan." Of the artisan, agricultural, and petty shop- 
keeping classes, thinks perhaps 15 to 20 per cent, may 
have a " small yan " — sin-yan — i.e., a curable craving. 
The " opium sots " are few in any class, and are usually 
cases where the man is, apart from his opium-smoking, 
a " bad hat," who has descended in the social scale 
from other vices as well as smoking, or who was so 
weak in constitution when he took up the habit, often 
as an antidote to pain, that it has merely hastened the 
end of his other diseases. Says the poorest classes, who 
smoke heavily, could not make their living from day to 
day unless they had their pipe, and that it is this 
knowledge that makes them work to get money to buy 
opium. Says that people (miserable bags of bones, 
broken down in every way) that Europeans call 
"opium sots" have always existed in China (where the 
struggle for bare life is so severe and distress so 
universal), shows that opium-smoking is not a thing 
of to-day, and often supposed to be the cause of 
broken lives that have been ruined by other natural 
causes. 

6. Moderation in the consumption of opium is the 
rule, and abuse the exception. Says he has himself 
taken opium for nearly 20 years with distinct benefit to 
himself. Has stopped smoking for as long as a month 
Of two months at a time. Knows oP very many cases of 
consumers who have taken their pipes for years with 
benefit, as far as he knows, and certainly without any 
apparent harm to themselves. Asked to give examples, 
says he has lived in Ho-Pun Street for nearly 20 years, 
and that there are over some 400 shops iu the street ; 
that he knows about 60 other shopkeepers in the 
vicinity of his own shop, and is on visiting terms with 
them; that the majority of these shopkeepers all smoke 
without any ostensible ill-effects, and that he never 
heard of anyone in his street coming to grief in any 
way from smoking too much. States he knows of one 
case of a distant cousin who came to grief chiefly over 
smoking and gambling. The man was an accountant 
in a village shop, and got 2 dols. wages a month. He 
smoked to excess, borrowed people's things and 
pawned them to gamble and smoke with, and eventually 
took the shopkeeper's money from the till and removed 
to Hong Kong. "Witness thinks that the Chinese 
"black sheeii " in big wealthy oflicial families often 
smoke to excess, and has heard that they are not 
infrequently encouraged to do so, as their own people 
think even abuse of opium- smoking a lesser evil than 
wasting money on fan- tan and other forms of gambling 
and on prostitutes. Says he feels pretty sure that few 
cases of consumers smoking with great injury to them- 
selves can be found among the lower hibouring classes. 
Says these people, although they may smoke too much, 
and get an habitual craving, know that they must make 
money daily to buy their o])ium, and so never smoke to 
such ii.n excess iis will utterly incapacitate them from 
working. Says that he has heard that many Buddhist 
priesti! Kmoke to great excess, and that yali-men.lictors, 
and other low fellow.^ of this stamj) are the most 
reckless. 
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7. Certainly, the majority of labourers, merchants, 
and artisans, and agriculturists now smoke opium, that 
is to say the great majority, if not habitual consumers, 
yet know how to smoke on occasion. Says he went 
back to his ancestral village in San-Lang a year ago 
after an absence of 10 years and found smoking 
had increased very much there, and thinks thac opium- 
smoking generally has increased universally during 
the last seven or eight years. Does not think the 
etticiency or inefficiency of these men in their calling 
much affected. The labourers, agriculturists, and 
artisans find it consoling after a, hard day's work, 
and as they all go to bed very early it "does not 
interfere with their work next morning. The mer- 
chants, official classes, reading men, take opium 
chiefly as a brain stimulant or sedative. If abused, 
the opium habit leads to bad habits — late rising, un- 
willingness to get up from the divan and attend to 
business, wastes time generally, and leads to sickness 
and ill-health. Accountants and clerks in shops do 
not smoke as much as the masters, because they have 
not time to do so ; the majority of these men, however, 
frequent opium-houses and smoke there. Says he 
knows several shops where the shopkeepers do not 
smoke, and will not take opium-consumers on as 
employees ; thinks this due to excess of vigour on 
the part of such men, and adds that he knows of one 
scull shop where the accountant (presumed to be a 
non-smoker) smokes every other day or so at the 
opium-house after meals, once a day. Says a moderate 
smoker who takes only one or two pipes a day (say at 
most 1 mace* at first, or 1^ to 2 maces after years of 
smoking) can never be known, as far as appearance 
goes, from a non-smoker ; says for instance that he 
knows a number of the Chinese employed in Shamin as 
compradaus, shroflfs, clerks, office-runners, and butlers, 
and has seen them all smoking at one time or another, 
but does not suppose that their European employers 
either know that all their classes smoke, or find them 
affected by it as far as theii- work goes. Asks if his 
own appearance after 20 years smoking would lead one 
to say he was an opium-smoker. (Physically I can see 
no dilference in him, beyond that his eyes look heavy, 
and I know he walks well and can eat big meals. 
— E. P. Han.) 

8. Denies that drunkcimess exists in China. Has 
seen drunken Europeans in Canton and Hong Hong, 
but thought their eccentric behaviour was merely a 
temporary thing due to excess at feasts and dinners. 
Cross-examined: Yes, has heard of a "wine craving," 
but says it is very rare in this province, and is mostly 
here confined to Chinese from other provinces, especially 
from the north. People who have this wine-craving 
invariably take spirits or wine with their meals. Many 
of the foreign soldiers in the city from other provinces 
take wine at their meals. Has never heard of this habit 
acquiring mastery over a man like the abuse of opium 
leads to. Has heard in Hong Hong and Macao of 
Chinese born there who are always drunk and unfit to 
do anything. Does not know enough about the abuse 
of alcohol to venture to compare it with the abuse of 
the opium habit. 

9. The general opinion of the Chinese is that taking 
opium is neither injurious or degrading, and this 
general opinion has been gathering strength for some 
years. On the other hand there is a minority of strict 
precisions (such men as object to their sons dining in 
their fathei-'s conipn,ny, or sitting in the same room with 
them, and treat them generally as children when they 
are men) who condeniii oj)ium-smoking as injurious to 
the body. Has not hoard anyone say the habit is de- 
gra.ding, /. p., gives you bad name, hoes not see how 
opium-smoking, any more than tobacco-smoking, or 
sjiirit-di'inking, can be degrading. Has hi'ard that con- 
verts to the Christian ri'ligion are not allowed to smoke, 
but does not thiid?: this would afl'oct other Chinese ; cannot 
say why Buropeaiis believe the Chinese call the habit de- 
grading, may be due to some old proclamations and 
notices issued yfn,i-s ago at the time of the Opium War 
in Fao Kwang's time, when opium-smoking was con- 
demned. Says opium was not understood then, was 
badly ])repared and often misused, and perhaps there 
wei-e more ba,d oases of victims to the habit then, and 
that this gave the hobif, a bad name. As a matter of 
common sense, ho adds, that what every one does and 
what everyone condones in his neighbour for doing, and 
wha,t the leading official a,nd literary classes do cannot 
i]i iliself be veiy wiong, and states further that if the 
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habit was so bad and the evils so many as to make it 
necessary for Government to put it down, how is it that 
Canton is such a rich and prosperous place in spite of 
a habit that is indulged in more or less by some 60 per 
cent, of the people. On the other hand it is matter of 
common knowledge that Canton has thriven greatly 
during the last 12 years, and that the consumption of 
opium has increased too. Thinks that this shows that 
opium is becoming a luxury or semi-necessity to the 
majority of Chinese. Does not know enough about the 
alcohol habit to compare it with the opium habit. .Says 
the Chinese proverb " gambling, wenching, drinking, and 
" smoking opium," commonly fired off as a description of 
Chinese vices, mentions drunkenness first before opium- 
smoking as being the more injurious. Says that wine- 
drinking, sach as occurs at feasts, parties, morra 
games, verse-copping, &c., is really not degrading in 
any way, and yet it is put down as a national vice ; so 
too is opium side by side with it, but the pro\'erb of 
course only refers to excess and abuse in both cases. 

10. Certainly. For various reasons, chiefly in wit- 
ness's experience when they have not money enough 
to spend on the habit. Some, too, find the habit getting 
too strong a hold of them, and break it off with a view 
to recovering their normal self-control over the habit. 
Says the habit is insidious, and that in most of 
the bad cases the abuses arise from inexperience and 
ignorance of the smoker. When men give up the habit 
chiefly from fear of losing self-control, they in most 
cases resume the habit some six months or 12 months 
afterwards, but take great care never to exceed a small 
limit. Knows two cases of relatives living in the city 
who took far too much opium (a Sj to 4 mace habit), 
and who both ultimately gave up the habit altogether. 
H the man who takes opium to excess is broken down 
in health or of weak constitution, he finds it very 
difficult to break off the habit; may kiU himself if he 
tries to do so without proper medical treatment. Says 
most emphatically no person weak in body or broken 
in health and fortune ought to smoke. 

11 . In Canton all who can afford to smoke Indian opium . 
If this men cut ofl', the consumers of the Indian opium 
would have to put up with the native drug for a time. 
Its growth, however, would beprobably greatly increased, 
and more care bestowed in its manufacture to make it 
purer. Probably too many Chinese merchants would 
try growing the poppy in Annam, Siam, and other places. 
The Chinese would not take to alcohol or other 
narcotics, and would certainly not abstain altogether. 

12. Has never heard of Europeans smoking opium 
habitually, supposes it does not suit them to lay down 
at length in divans and smoke in this position. Saj's 
Europeans, too, have so many more ways of killing 
time than Chinese have, and that this slow tedious 
way of smoking would not probably suit the bustling 
Europeans. Thinks, however, if opium-smoking 
pavilions were opened in nice places with sesthetic 
surroundings, Europeans might take to smoking a 
little as they do to gambling at Kan-Lung in Hong 
Kong. Says, too, it is due to national characteristics — 
points out that Europeans always take liquor at their 
meals, and at all times during the day without being in 
any way the worse for it, and that the Chinaman takes 
tea in exactly the same way. Says that very few 
Oninese take wine except at dinners and at festival 
occasions. Opines, too, that Chinese are not so strong 
as the Europeans, and do not take so much nourishing 
food and liquor, and that the European does not feel 
the want of the stimulant like a Chinaman. 

13. Opium consumers learn to smoke in nearly all 
cases in social intercourse. It is a very common rule 
of Chinese etiquette to never refuse what is offered yon, 
however much you may dislike it. Thus, people 
visiting srtiOKors or even non-smokers are invited to 
have a pipe, and usually begin in this way. States he 
bos heard of Chinese in Annam smoking to keep off 
fever and malaria. Says the general opinion of 
Chinese is agreed (m this, that opium-smoking is 
undoubtedly an anaesthetic. Says paddy planters up 
country have told him smoking was a good thing to 
keep off rheumatism, but has never heard anyone else 
say so. 

14. Every man who has smoked till he has got the 
" horrors " badly wishes to break off the habit, but 
very few can. Has never heard of the ordinary smoker 
desiring to get free of the habit, on the contrary, most 
temperate smokers look forward to the opium pipe 
just like a man who habitually smokes tobacco does. 
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15. Only CHnese who have travelled abroad, or have 
relatives and friends who go to foreign countries, or 
such as have intercourse with European friends, know 
when opium is grown in the west. Yery few indeed 
know that the opium is chiefly imported by English as 
distinct from other foreigners. 

16, 17. 

18, 19. 



15. Very many wish England to restrict opium. 

Tii Keng Pak is about 35 yeai-s old, his family came 
from Ohekiang, and he is now domiciled in Canton 
city. He is a Chinese graduate of the first degree. 
He has no craving for opium nor for wine. His father 
was Chief Secretary at the Governor's Yamen. 
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20. Says the habit, speaking from long experience, is 
an insidious one, and that habitual smokers have to 
be careful not to abuse it ; that the habit is now become 
a confirmed one with the majority of Chinese, to some 
as a necessity, and to others as a luxury ; that there is 
no general opinion amongst Chinese or other evidence 
to show a general wish to prohibit or restrict opium- 
smoking ; that any such attempt would be utterly 
useless, as the governing classes themselves are the 
most consistent and steadiest smokers, and would 
certainly not deprive themselves of this means of 
enjoying themselves ; that the Chinese are very good 
judges, of their o^Yn business and wants, and that if 
opium was such a very bad thing the Chinese G-overn- 
ment would not permit it to be imported, and would 
prohibit the growth of all native opium too. 



iNrouMATiON obtained by Mr. 0. J. Saunders, at present 
residing in Canton, from Chinese friends. 

Answers to Questions by Royai. Commission on Opium. 

Yii-Keng-Pak. 

1. Yes, very common. 

2. SO or 90 per cent, smoke; more in last 10 or 20 
years, and last three or four years still more prevalent. 
Of adult males 30 per cent have the craving. Perhaps 
9 per cent, of the women have the craving ; all women 
that Smoke have the craving. Pew children (under 16) 
smoke. 

3. — (a.) No energy, lazy. Plots and plans and gets 
the better of people ; has the whole day to think out 
his plans. (6.) Weak ; grows thin and pale, his back 
will get bowed. No appetite ; rises late : (o.) Lazier 
in intercourse with friends. No distinction between 
Cantonese and Chinese from other provinces. 

4. Opium is invariably smoked. I know one man 
who took one mace of opium in strong spirits before 
meals (one mace=:68'3 grains). 

5. Of those that have the craving (i.) two or three 
per cent. : (ii.) two or three per cent. : {Hi.) 90 per 
cent. 

6. All, except those who take opium as a remedy for 
illness, are bound to go to excess in time. Those who 
are least injured have not the same good spirits as 
before. 

7. Of the three classes, field labourers fewest and 
mercantile classes most. But most of all gentlemen at 
large, 80 per cent. Coolies smoke to about 80 per cent, 
of their number. 

8. The effect of opium is incomparably greater. 
Prom spirits the man's mind is only confused for the 
time. 

9. It is not regarded as degrading, but those who 
do not smoke all say that smoking is injurious. Drink- 
ing alcohol, even as a habit, is only objected to if the 
man's temper, in his cups, is bad.. About 30 per cent, 
must have wine with their meals ; only about three 
per cent, have the wine craving apart from meals. 

10. The craving can be dropped. I have a friend who 
dropped an eight-mace* habit. About 50 per cent, 
could drop it. 

11. They would smoke native opium. Those who 
were compelled to (from price, &c.) would drop the habit. 
They would not take to alcohol ; the two have no 
connexion ; opium-smokers, as a rule, cannot drink 
much spirits. 

13. For amusement. To welcome guests. Because 
'of illness. Opium is a. remedy against malaria, not 

against rheumatism or fever. Everyone says that 
opium prevents malaria. Birdseye and manilla cigars 
have the same effect. 

14. Some wish to throw off and some make the excuse 
of illness. Perhaps 20 per cent, throw oS the craving. 

* S mace = 4r68"40 grains. 



Tbanslation of a Lbtiek written by Yu-Keng-Pak 
subsequently, and forwarded. 

England has long been known as a civilised country ; 
in internal government and intercourse with other 
nations she is making a gradual and continual advance. 
At the present time, she more than ever shows the 
reality of her friendly disposition towards China, and 
the whole empire looks on her with reverence. But 
the importation of opium into China is not a thing to 
be proud of; it results in innumerable evils. The 
magnitude of the trade may be seen from the fact that 
recently, according to the Chinese Customs, the importa- 
tion has reached the figure of 70,300 boxes. This means 
that every year China sends out of the country in 
payment over Ts. 30,000,000. This huge amount is for 
ever lost to the country. How can China help being 
poor ? Prom my experience, I should say that 30 per 
cent, of the inhabitants of this country have the craving. 
Now the population of the 18 provinces, including men 
and women, old and young, does not fall short of 
400,000,000, that is to say, there are 120,000,000 opium 
smokers. How can China help being weak P Those 
who discass the opium trade say that it does incalcul- 
able harm to China ; it is from it that China is reduced 
to poverty and weakness. What can be urged in 
excuse by the party that at once gets the profit and 
does the injury ? Surely England must shrink from 
the judgment that is passed on her behind her back. 
Surely she cannot bear to sit and see the people of a 
friendly country injured by herself without even 
stretching out a helping hand. 

I have written this especially in answer to the 
questions that you were good enough to show me, and 
I hope that you will forward it to the Government of your 
country and to all tfue gentlemen, that they may take 
the opportunity of joining heart and soul in the sup- 
pression of the cultivation and sale of opium. There 
is no room for empty excuses, let them make haste 
to help China and do away with this huge evil. To 
the world at large there is nothing that can be of 
greater advantage than this, and by this one act the 
reputation of your country for taking pity on her 
neighbours and wiping out their injuries will spread 
like thunder and lightning from pole to pole. 



Answers to Questions by Royal Commission on Opium. 
Wong Chuk Kwan. 

N.B. — Answers 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, of course, only refer to 
those that have the habit or craving. 

1. Yes. 

2. 20 or 30 per cent. In the country, Pun-tri, 15 per 
cent. ; Hakka, 25 per cent. At Canton City, 26 per 
cent, as smallest estimate. Difficult to find one woman 
opium-smoker in 100, even in Canton City ; in the 
country women have a great contempt for opium- 
smoking. Only know two women in my own country 
town who have the habit. Do not know any child (under 
16, at which Chinese come of age) who smokes. 

3. — (1.) Moral effect bad. First does not like people 
smoking his opium ; afterwards comes to like to smoke 
other people's and save his own. So gives rise to 
avarice in general, and as the man spends the day in 
smoking opium, he has plenty of time to plan and 
contrive, and gets the better of people who have any 
business with him. This of men who have enough 
money ; if the man has no money, he will sell anything 
in the house (down to the kitchen knife) ; he will 
indulge his habit rather than support parents and 
family ; he will borroiv money and not repay, borrow 
clothes and pawn them, and, as a last resource, will 
steal. Dog-stealers and hen-stealers, &c., 100 per cent, 
are opium-smokers. The smoker in want of money 
will even sell wife and daughters to be prostitutes. 
Bodily effect, in all cases bad ; cannot eat so much rice. 
Must smoke at night, at least to 12 midnight, and by 
day no spirit for work. If he occasionally give up the 
habit, he will certainly fall ill, and in some cases die. 

F f 2 
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Smokers always talk in a muddled ivay. Cannot get up 
early in the morninpj. Strength less ; can only caxry 
70 catties to the 100 of the non-smoker. Always 
thinner, and generally thin ; a bad and yi.llow com- 
plexion. (Can he get children p) Makes no difieience, 
but sexuiil passion less. Social effect: (Is it a d'.=- 
graceP) Not in the le;ist. Smokers find it very 
difficult to get employment in shops. (Do non-smokers 
make preparations ior smokers P) Yes, very often. 
Always in shops, and often m reception rooms at own 
house, and on the boats of all classes except ferryboats 
and " sampans " [the latter not passenger boats]. (Jare- 
less about dirtiness of clothes and room. Laria in 
intercourse with friends. The effect of foreign and 
native opium the same, but the man who smokes native 
opium cannot satisfy his craving with foreign opium, 
and vice versa. 

4. All smoke opium. Except, when there is business 
out of doors directly after a mepl, when a smoker will 
make up a "smoke date" and gradually eat as ho 
walks. Or when the opium is insufficient, when the 
smoker will, after his smoke, swallow a certain amount 
of opium dross, or if he cannot find enough of this, he 
will smoke " second opium " (a decoction of the opium 
dross mixed with something else, chiefly smoked by the 
chair coolies, &c.). Or if he cannot rise even to this, 
he swallows "third refuse'' (a decoction adulterated 
from the dross of opium dross). !No one takes it in a 
liquid form. Swallowing is only &pis-aHer for smoking 
and has the effect of making the complexion black. 

.5. — (i.) At least 10' per cent, can do work like any 
other man. (ii.) 60 per cent, smoke with slight injui'y. 
(iii.) 30 per cent, good for nothing, wasted. 

6. No ; i.e., there are a great many (of all classes) 
who carry opium A-^-ith them, and do not have the opium 
habit. Many smoke, say, for a week at a run, and then 
stop for a l)it. (How long does it take to acqairc 
habit?) At least two months, generally more. Many 
of the class of employes in shops get the habit, unknown 
to themselves, liy going witli friends to the opium 
shops after meal. Others get the habit by continually 
sponging on friends for a smoke. Many men smoke 
opium for years, but not every day, without harm. Of 
those who have the habit, all have- a feeling of tiredness 
and weakness, are unable to make a proper meal. Of 
cases of great injury 0"wn cousin 5-mace* habit. 
Smoked till daylight, and rose at 4 p.m. Took only 
one meal in the day. Finally tried to throw off the 
habit, fell ill, and died, after throwing off' and resuming 
habit several times. His illness took the form of 
dysentery (opium dysentery) and a cough. It is the 
throwing off the habit, and not the habit itself, that 
makes a man ill or kills him. Case of heaviest habit, 
7 mace (quarter of a dollar) a day ; aged 60, but apart 
from slackness no harm. 

7. At shops only a small proportion of employes 
smoke, but probably a greater majority of shopkcejjers 
and accountants smoke than of any other class (excepting 
all classes at the Tamens, from the mandarin to the 
police). Of reading men perhaps 30 per cent, .smoke 
at Canton, but in the country only 20 per cent. The 
mercantile classes from smoking l)Ccome dilatory and 
behindhand. Employes have the same bad points. 
Reading men waste their tiine. The mandarin comes 
to tru.st to his underlings. Artis;ni;i only ■worlc to 
smoke; that is, while they have money to smokt' the}' 
will not work, e.g., a man with some moiaey and a shop, 
which earned a lot of money. After the death of his 
father he began to smoke at the nge of 18 or 19, and 
got the craving. After this he daily gathered smoking 
friends (who perhaps were not allowed to smoke at 
home) in his shop, and smoked and talked " opium " all 
day ; it takes the day to make 4 or 5 mace of opium. 
He gave no atteaition to the business, leaving his 
employes to themselves, and all his transactions were 
a failure. The shop at last failed, and he had to sell 
house and land; and finally he himself had t) t.ake to 
soiling things in the street. (Ther,? are man)- chair 
coolies and musicians, too, of the lowest occupations, 
who originally hud some money.) 

8. About Oii fcr cent, do not like to drink more than 
a very little ; ?>., only drink for form's sake; of these, 
20 per cent, have a real desire to drink. About 30 per 
cent, like to drink (i.e., will always accept an invitation), 
but only 10 ]ier cent, must have spirits :i,t every meal. 
Drunkenness only at entertainments, with universal 
pledging and the game of " morra." No class of 
" d)-unkards." Some who drink at every meal get 
weak on the legs (Cantonese term " wine wind legs "). 

* C maoe — 2!)1 grains. 



Chinamen grow pugnacious and fight when drunk ; 
but otherwise the evils of drink bear no proportion to 
the evils arising from the use of opium. 

9. Opium-smoking is not regarded as degrading nor 
as injurious. Drunkenness is not a common failing, and 
is n')t mentioned in comparison with opium-smoking. 
(But the colloquial expression P) "Women, gambling, 
" drinking, and smoking '' ; the first is worst, as it -will 
lead to the other three ; gambling next, as it leads to 
selling even wife and children, and stealing, &c. ; 
drinking next, as a man when drunk may kill a man ; 
and smoking comes last. 

10. Many break off i/he habit ; probably all at some 
time or other. But afterwards smoking for a few days 
brings back the craving, and at least 95 per cent. 
I'esume the habit. I only know of one who gave it up, 
to my knowledge, for four or five years. Many give 
up or bring down their craving from want of money. 

11. If there were no Indian opium, people would 
certainly smoke native opium. (?) Certainly would not 
take to drink. Would not take to opium pilLs, &c. ; 
the delight in opium-smoking is greatly iBsthetic, the 
lamp and all the paraphernalia being pretty to look at. 
Perhaps 50 per cent, would give up the ha.bit, but only 
temporarily, till the production of native opium became 
sufficient. 

12. An opium apparatus keeps a party of friends 
together longer. The preparation of the opium is a 
pleasant occupation (cf, 11, aB,sthetic element). 

13. Most smoke first at the hoiises or shops of friends, 
or go in parties to the opium shops after dinner for a 
talk. Some (very few) parents make sons smoke ; I 
know one case, when the son was too fond of joioing in 
the battles between villages. I have not tried it as a 
medicine; I hoar that people generally take (fl._9., in 
the streets) as a preventive of malaria. Many take it 
for bhiod-spitting l" inward injurj'"=:" consumption "J. 
Not for rheumatism. Opium-smokers can bear a hotter 
temperature in a room than other people. 

14. Yes, everyone when he finds that he has the 
craving. 

15. Most people do not know where opium comes 
from ; and I, knowing, also know that the proposed 
prohibition would have no effect. 

16. On the East River foreign opium smoked most 
at Sheklung, where native can also be bought. In 
Waichanfu native opium and foreign opium are .used 
about equally. 

Wong Chuk Kwan, who answered these questions, is 
about 30 years old, and comes from Sheklung, in the 
Tune-kwun district. He is a non-smoker, and has a 
positive dislike to drinking. He formerly had a school, 
and, has also been an accountant. Eor the last year 
and a half has been teaching me colloquial, but he has 
still an opinion of his own, which he is not afraid of 
expressing. He knows Shanghai, Hong Kong, Bangkok, 
and Singapore. 

(Signed) C. J. Sabndees. 



Peking. 

Sir, Peking, February 6, 18.M. 

I ii.vvE the honour to inform you that the papers 
referieil to in your letter of December 6th reached me 
on the 28tli January, and that I at once forwarded 
copi(i3 to Her Majesty's Consuls in China for circula- 
tion amongsc persons whom they considered competent 
to give trustworthy evidence on the points referred to. 
The replies will be ftn-warded to you direct v.ith the 
least possible delay from the various consulates, of 
which I append a list. 

I have also circulated copies of the i it rrogatories in 
Peking, and enclose the apswcrs received. 

With regard to the desire of the Commissio.i to 
obtain from me information as to the attitude of the 
Cbinese flovcrnment and of provincial governors in 
regard to the importation ol Indian opium and the 
production and consumption of opimn in Oliiiia, while 
1 am unable to quote any recent dircet exjiression of 
opinion by high Chinese officials, 1 have no hesitation 
in stating my conviction that the opium question is 
now regarded by them almost entirely from the 
financial point of view. I am fully convinced from my 
ex})ericuce here that the Chinese Government would 
regret the stoppage of the importation of Indian opium 
with the consequent loss of revenue. When 1 was in 
charge of this Legation in 188.J and IS.SO, I had many 
conversations with the Chinese ministers, both about 
the new opium convention and about wrongful seizures 
of opium by likin officers, but not one of them ever 
made the slightest suggestion in condemnation of the 
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trade, their only concern being that China should 
secure from it as large a revenue as possible. This is, 
indeed, the Tiew explicitly expressed to Sir Thomas 
"Wade in 1881 by a former minister of the Tsungli 
Yamen, now a provincial viceroy. Sir Thomas asked 
the ministers what tlie policy of the central govern- 
ment on the opium question was, to which thie 
minister, speaking for his colleagues, replied that the 
central government had not formulated any policy. 
But speaking from a general point of view he might 
say that "if the habit of opium-smoking could be 
" universally and at once abolished, the Chinese 
" Government would be ready and willing to sacrifice 
" the revenue that was at present derived from opium. 
" All sensible men were, however, agreed that this was 
" an impossibility. The habit of opium-smoking was 
" beyond the reach of prohibition, and the idea was 
" how to turn it to account. The only way in which it 
" could be turned to account was by making it a source 
" of revenue, and the revenue thus derived was indis- 
" pensablo. There were, moreover, so many other 
" matters that needed reform before the opium question 
" was taken in hand that it might safely be said that 
" the abolition of opium had not entered the minds of 
" those entrusted with the government of the empire." 

On Sir Thomas Wade's further asking whether a 
gradual diminution of the opium supply from India, 
ending in its total abolition, would ineet the approval of 
the OhineBe Government, the same minister replied 
that in his opinion such a plan would be useless. " As 
" long as the habit existed opium would be procured 
" somehow, and if it did not come from India it would 
" be procured elsewhere. Any serious attempt to check 
" the evil must originate with individuals. As long as 
" men wanted to smoke and insisted on smoking, they 
" would smoke . . . Philanthropic efforts to check the 
" evil in the manner suggested by Sir T. Wade would 
" affect the revenue without in any way reaching the 
" root of the mischief." 

These views were, it i^ trac, diametrically opposed 
to those held by some high Chinese officials, notably 
by the late Tso Tsung-t'ang, VTho did his best to 
suppress the cultivation of the poppy in the provinces 
under his rule, but they are those on which the Chinese 
authorities, both central and provincial, now act. In 
illustration of this, I enclose preois of a joint memorial 
to the throne from the Tsungli Yamfin and the Board 
of Revenue in 1891 on the taxation of native opium. 
It will be noticed that no reference is made to any 
other than the financial side of the question, the object 
kept in view being the extraction from the trade of the 
lai'gest revenue it can safely produce. 

I should have been glad to be able to obtain for the 
Commission an expression of the views of Sir Robert 
Hart, to which his long ofiicial experience gives ex- 
ceptional weight, but he considers both himself and 
the members of the Customs' service generally to be 
precluded by their position from giving any evidence 
on the question. 

There being no British or foreign mercantile com- 
munity in Peking the abstention of the Customs' 
service has obliged me to confine the circulation of the 
inrerrogatories here almost entirely to missionaries, 
whose views can, perhaps, hardly be accepted as fully 
representative. 

As to my own personal views, I do not profess to 
have more than a very superficial acquaintance with the 
efi"ects of opium consumption in China, but I am willing 
to admit that if the use of the drug in China depended 
on the supply received from India, it might be a 
practical question what measures could or ought to be 
taken to discourage its importation. 

But in my opinion this is not the issue. The quantity 
of opium grown in China is increasing enormously; 
even the nominal prohibition of the cultivation of the 
poppy no longer exists throughout,' I may say, the 
whole empire ; and were the importation of Indian 
opium to be stopped, China would in a few years so 
increase her production as not only to supply her 
own wants, but probablj' to export opium to foreign 
countries. The chief sufferers would be the well-to-do 
classes, in being obliged to substitute an inferior and 
more injurious extract for that of good quality they 
previously consumed. 

I have, &c. 

The Secretary, (Signed) N. R. O'Conok. 

Royal Commission on Opium, 
India. 



List of Conshlatis, &c. to which Copies of the QtrBSTioNS 
have been sent. 
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Newchwang. 

Tientsin. 

Chcfoo. 

Shanghai. 

Ningpo. 

Chinkiang. 

Wuhu. 

Kin Kiang. 

Hankow. 

Ichang. 

Chungking. 

Wonohow. 



Foochow. 

Amoy. 

Swatow. 

Tainan . 

Tamsui. 

Canton. 

Pakhoi. 

Hoihow. 

Pagoda Anchorage. 

Macao. 

Soul (Corea). 

Chemulpo ,, 



Dr. John Dudgeon, CM. 



1. Yes. 



2. Thirty per cent., irrespective of race (Chinese and 
Manchu) of men ; one or two per cent, of women ; of 
children, none. 

3. Moral effects. — Untruthfulness, blunting of the 
moral sense (thickness of skin as the Chinese term it), 
unshamefacedness ; difScult to arouse the conscience 
(the smokers compared to wet fuel, the non-smokers 
to dry fuel) ; practising the arts of deception, is apt to 
fall into habits of stealing to secure the pipe when his 
necessities require it ; has no hesitation in asking 
favours ; genei'al untrustworthiness. Physioal effects. — 
Degeneration of the whole body, laziness, idleness, 
goes to sleep late and rises late, leanness ; smokers with 
very few exceptions lose weight ; colour changes to 
grey or dirty yellow, inveterate constipation (two or 
three evacuations in the month), loss of appetite (craving 
for cold things, fruit, &c.), reproductive organs 
materially impaired after confirmation of habit. Social 
(the social element in China not strongly developed). — 
Cessation of all socialities, inability to support his 
family in the great bulk of the poor smokers, loses the 
respect of peojjle, loses his old friends who are afraid 
of associating with an opium smoker, neglecting the 
business of others, opium smoking merchants damage 
and finally lose by neglecting their business, he is 
avoided in matters of business, he fails to come up to 
time in his engagements. There is no distinction in 
this matter of opium between the two races here, 
Chinese and Manchu. In respect of the above three 
points, no ditierence between Indian and Chinese 
grown opium, the injury is the same ; the only 
dillerence, speaking generally, being in price. The 
Chinese is milder and more easily abandoned. The 
Indian is now more easily given up than it was formerly 
as it is now no longer of the old quality. The Chinese 
often compare the native to a wood fire a blaze and 
finished and the Indian to a coal fire. 

4. Among the better classes only smoking. The 
lowest classes eat the prepared extract, or opium ashes ; 
some also drink a decoction of the opium in spirit 
containing also some medicinal drugs, also pills con- 
taining opium ; also morphia, now very largely, of 
which some 17,000 ounces were imported into Shanghai 
last year. The efi'ects of thete different articles cannot 
be distinguished. 

5. — (i.) None, (ii.) 20 per cent, (iii.) 80 per cent. 

6. It is difficult to speak of moderation where the 
habit must be gratified at regular times every day. 
Among the smokers with the habit or craving 1 per 
cent, or 2 per cent, smoke in moderation, there may 
be 2 per cent, or 3 per cent, who smoke intermit- 
tently and do not acquire the habit. If persisted in 
for a month regularly, the craving is established. Of 
the scores of thousands of opium-smokers that I have 
seen or have passed through my hands during 30 years 
at I'eking, among all classes of the pooisle, not more 
than four or five wei'e to all appearance unafi'ected by 
it. One was a Buddhish priest over 60 years of age, 
who smoked three mace for some 20 years ; another 
was his Excellency ChSny Lin, a minister of the 
Tsungii-yamSn, under 60 years ; he died suddenly of 
haemorrhage ; a third, Jen Shan, over 60 years old, 
who smoked three or four mace for less than 10 years, 
and who has now abandoned it. Of the 80 per cent, 
who sustain great injury from their addiction to the 
habit, at least 20 per cent, have ceased to resemble 
human beings. Of the great injury committed I have, 
alas, seen innumerable cases, the complete ruin of the 
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Afp. XXVI. individual and family. The evil is so patent that to 
give examples would be superflous. As the chief 
minister of the Tsnngli-yam6n remarked the othur day, 
"the injury is ours, the benefit is England's," or as a 
colleague of his remarked at thr: same'time, '-there are 
undoubtedly man)- cases of smokers that aeum to 
smoke with impunity, but the great majority suffer 
" irreparable injury.'' 

7. About L!0 per cent, of merchants, about 10 per 
cent, of artisans, of labourers 60 per cent, (the evil is 
particularly felt here). The general effect is loss of 
time and neglect of their business. Before and without 
the satisfaction of the habit, they are utterly useless 
and incapacitated for any work ; after the satisfaction 
of the habit they are able for any work and do it well. 
It is the very best of the above three classes that 
smoke. Because they are competent they must have 
recourse to the pipe to make themselves equal to the 
demand upon them. 

8. The opium-smokers suffer incomparably more than 
the alcohol drinkers. In Questions 9 and 11 it is taken 
for granted that the Chinese do not consume alcohol. 
The conjunctive " irould " in these two questions should 
be exchanged for " do." The Chinese largely consume 
alcohol. The people partake of samshod or a nati\-e 
wine, fermented from lice, at nearly all meals, The 
middle and lower classes drink anient spirits at each 
meal, and without this adjunct they would be unable to 
digest their food. Although thus largely given to 
drink, it is only at meals, and the fusel oil contairied in 
the coarse spirit makes it so disagreeable for them 
that they are obliged to stop before the point of 
into.xication is reached. This is why so few drunkards 
are seen in China. A little less alcohol is now drunk 
than was the case before the advent of opium ; at the 
same time a good deal of 0])ium i.s taken by spirit 
drinkers to remove the unpleasantness of the spirits. 
No greater mistake could be made than to suppose 
that opium in China takes the place of spirits in the 
West. The one can substitute the other, and both exist 
to a large extent among the same people. 

9. The opinion of the Chinese, without exception, is 
that the habit is degrading and injurious to an alarming 
extent. They re,nai-(l the use of alcohol (there is hardly 
any abuse) favourably. In 1ioth business is neglected, 
but the one is intermittent, the other i-egular. The 
same effects follow the abuse of alcohol here as in the 
west, only drunkeiraess and immoderation are much 
less frequent. The evils of alcohol are largely aljsent 
from opium, and it is this that makes opium appear the 
better by comparison. The spirit drinker quarrels with 
his wife and children a.nd is a nuisance to society in 
general ; with the opium smoker the case is reversed, 
the wife, children, and society quarrel with the smoker. 

10. Tes, but with great difficulty, it is certainly not 
easy ; there are a great many difficult matters about it, 
and thejr readily fall before temptation again. Of 10 
who give it up, not more than three adhere to their 
resolution. 

11. At present it would be without any effect, the 
smokers would smoke miore of the native, but it was 
not always so. The time has not yet come for forming 
a decision in regard to what action the Chinese G-overn- 
ment or high officials would take in the event of the 
Indian supply being cut off. We know what it would 
have been previous to the cultivation of the native, and 
before the habit became so extensively prevalent. 
Judging from the general corruption and the analogy 
of other matters, it is to be feared that no action will 
be taken. There is no saying, however, what a strong 
Emperor, and a strong Inner Council, or the individual 
action of some powerful Viceroy might not do in the 
shape of stopping the native growth. The high officials 
are as a rule themselves free of the habit but not so 
some members of their families. It is possible in the 
future, as at the beginning, that opium and tobacco 
may be smoked together to satisfy the opium craving 
witliout the ordinary loss of time, or morphia may 
become the rage by hypodermic injection, or by the 
mouth for a similar reason. 

12. No, I do not know why Europeans have not 
contracted the habit. They probably lack the time, 
and they would consider the habit too degrading. The 
Asiatics take to it from a variety of causes, such as 
leisure, idleness, laziness, lymphatic temperament, 
misrule, di'sii'o for comfort, and the banishment, 
temporarily at least, of miseries, a good way of passing 
the thiie. 



13. Opium-smokers are led to the use of the drug 
from a variety of reasons, chief among which are the 
ciir(.', or at the least, the alleviation of the pain of 
disease, licentiousness, leisure, as an antidote, or in 
some cases a substitute for spirits, or rather, I should 
say, spirits are taken as a substitute for the opium. 
As to opium as a prophylactic against fever, rheu- 
matism, or malaria, I have no experience. North 
China is not malarious, and yet opium-smoking is very 
prevalent, especially in the opium-producing province 
of Shansi. Opium has undoubtedly certain advantages 
with regard to allaying the pain and discomfort of 
rheumatism (muscular, in acute form, does not exist in 
China). It may be prophylactic to some small extent 
against fever but will not cure it, During fever the 
smoker abandons the pipe, as tobacco is by our own 
people during a serious illness. Its prophylactic virtue 
against rheumatism is less than with either fever or 
malaria. The condition of the body, hot inside and 
cold outside, rather induces to rheumatism from the 
ease which the " deflected " air gains admission. Opium 
certainly relieves rheumatism. As regards malaria, 
opium seems to be to some extent prophylactic, and 
if contracted will relieve it. A large number of dis- 
eases being benefited, up to the time the habit gets 
confirmed, the laeople, in the absence of skilled 
physicians, take to opium. The people generally know 
its virttTes in relieving pain ; few, if any, know anything 
of its prophylactic virtues. 

14. All, without exception, desire to be freed from 
the habit, but many are afraid to undertake the cure. 

l-j. All recognise that the injury came from abroad, 
without distinguishing the nationality. If there is any 
wish that foreigners should give up the trade it is 
merely, in the north at least, from a desire that the 
silver should not flow out of the country ; and the fact 
that the silver would no longer flow out of the country 
might even lead to a larger consumption of opium. 

16. Indian opium is now consumed almost exclusively 
by the rich, and is confined chiefly to the seaboard 
provinces, and particularly the S.E. seaboard provinces. 
The Indian drug is now much adulterated with the 
native. Inland, the native is siuoked by the rich as 
well as the poor. In diarrhoea and dysenter^ the 
smokers have recourse to the Indian, in very severe 
cases of these two maladies, everything is ineffectual. 
The native is always able to compete with the Indian 
on account of its cheapness. The smoker smokes little 
comparatively of the Indian and more of the native. 
If a smoker smokes of the Indian two mace, he will 
require of the native three mace ; so far therefore as 
the price is concerned the consumption is the same. 

17 and 19.~(a.) No result except to increase his 
consumption of the native. 

(h.) Increased production of the native growth and 
most probably the increase of price of the native. 

(o.) The Chinese Government will lose all revenue. 
At present they receive Tls. 110 on each chest coming 
from abroad, amounting to six or seven millions of taels 
or a little over one million sterling. The Government 
receives no revenue from the native, or at least very 
little. After the Tseng-Salisbury Treaty was entered 
into a few years ago, a, duty was proposed to be levied 
on the native, but up to the present no regular fixed 
rate has been adopted. Any duty levied is small and 
unimportant and barely sufficient to pay the likin 
duties. There is a duty levied upon it on entering 
Peking, but it is also small, and from the ease with which 
it can be secreted it is largely evaded. 

18. No statistics exist by which to f tirnish an answer 
to this query. It is now grown pretty largely in all 
the provinces and in three or four to a very alarming 
extent. This enlarged growth dates back only for a 
very few yeai'S. Twenty years ago the poppy was not 
cultivated in half the provinces of the empire ; iJO years 
ago it was confined to three out of the 18 provinces, 
viz. : Shansi, Szchuen. and Yunnan, and then not to 
any large extent, and 70 years ago it was not grown in 
any part of China, all assertions to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The Chinese irom the earliest times 
have known and cultivated the corn poppy for its seeds, 
flowers, and capsules but for nothing else. Ths; capstiles 
have been known for several centuries in medicine. 
Their poets have sung of the beautiful flowers and the 
gruel made from the seeds, but that is all. Opium- 
smoking was unknown in China before 1720, and was 
then eonfined to the island of Formosa, and two spots 
on the main land for many decades of years after that. 
It was imported in small qtiantities ri)) till nearly the 
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end of last century as a , mediciuu for the cure of 
dysentery, &o., and was known to possess and was used 
aphrodisiaoally. It began to assume widespread 
dimensions during this century only. The native 
growth that sprang up to a small extent about 1830 in 
two provinces was speedily put down about the time of 
our first war and did not again appear till the troublous 
times in the reign of Hien Peny 1861-61. 

Brief concluding Remarks. — The British Government 
should cease the monopoly in India and put an excise 
duty on the export at Calcutta as at Bombay. She 
should at the same time officially inform the Chinese 
Government through the Chinese Minister in London, 
and the British Minister in Peking, that China is free 
to tax and control the import of opium from India, as 
she (the Chinese Government) may think proper. I do 
hold that China is not free to act, notwithstanding the 
statement of Sir James Pergusson in the House of 
Commons. If China gives 12 months' notice to 
terminate the treaty, both, parties fall back upon the 
treaty of Tientsin by which a duty of Tla. 30 was levied 
on every chest of opium. The Tsungli yamen for nine 
years fought with Sir Thomas Wade over the question 
of an increase on this imporD duty in order to save their 
people ; the great General Tso, the conqueror of the 
north-west, and Mas chang Hsi, a minister of the 
Tsungli yamen, demanded permission to raise the tax 
to Tls. 150 per chest. This was persistently refused. 
Our Foreign Office through Lord Granville refused to 
advance beyond Tls. 60, making in all Tls. 90, with the 
import duty. This amount was to free all likin, &c. 
duties, and permit under transit passes Indian opium to 
pass over the empire. The Viceroy L^ demanded a 
total sum, first of Tls. 120, and finally Tls. 110, i.e., 
Tls. 80+30. To this Lord Granville gave also a non 
possuynus. Sir Thomas Wade was recalled in conse- 
quence of the failure to negotiate and the rising 
agitation at home. The Salisbury Government finally 
granted the Tls. 80 where it now stands. In view of 
the circumstances of the case, he would be a bold man 
indeed who asserted that China was free. Even Sir T. 
Wade in his evidence admits that the extinction of the 
trade or rather the abrogation of the treaty would 
require neaotiations with the Chinese Government. 
The late Marquis Tseng remarked once to me that 
" China was not free to take the first step.'' If the 
Indian Government resolves to double the Indian out- 
put of opium and reduce its price by one half the 
duties here remaining unchanged, she is able to 
strangle the native growth in China, hold the field, and 
maintain her revenue. If China largely extends her 
growth, the Indian being prohibited, she may one day 
become a great opium exporting country, provided the 
quality is improved. With the opening of her coal 
mines, the working of them by foreign machinery, and 
the advent of railways, she may be able to export 
enormous quantities of alcohol to Europe. If the 
native growth in China and that in India are to be 
stopped and the common people of both empires saved 
from misery and final extinction, the two Governraents 
must come to an agreement for mutual prohibition. 
Heathen China never has said and never will say what 
India says, " I cannot do without the revenue." The 
prohibition would require perhaps to be somewhat 
gradual in its operation, extending over, say, 10 years, 
so as not to dislocate trade, &c. A few years ago the 
question was brought up in the Cabinet, and it was 
represented that a certain sum annually was certain 
from foreign opium, and in case of war they could rely 
upon it, and as India was unable or unwilling to give 
lip the revenue from opium osportod to China, the 
further consideration of the prohibition of opium in 
China was shelved. The late Marquis Ts^ng told me 
that his Government did not care anything about the 
revenue derived from opium, but what they did desire 
supremely was the safety of the common people, and 
the proposed taxing of the native was with this object in 
view and not for the purposes of revenue. The smokers 
argue now that if the Emperor receives a revenue from 
opium, they should not be prohibited from smoking. 
The Emperor or any high official who chose to root out 
the evil would carry with him the conscience and 
patriotism of the country. The Emperor has the power 
as the " Father of his people " and the "vicegerent of 
God upon earth," to carry out such an edict of pro- 
hibition, and if circumstances were favourable the will 
would not lag behind the power. It is to me foolish 
to read of the blessings conferred by- opium . After the 
imperious craving has been established, then the smoker 
smokes not loi' positive enjoyment but to relieve the 
pains and aches which the non-satisfaction of the 



craving sets up. It is equally foolish to read of the 
stalwart races who are addicted to opium. It is quite 
fallacious to reason thus, the Chinese are given to 
opium, but the Chinese are industrious, therefore opium 
is beneficial. The poor lazy good-for-nothing people in 
China are the opium smokers. No do.ubt, immediately 
after the craving has been satisfied there is unwonted 
brilliancy and activity, both physical and mental, and 
this requires constantly to be renewed, but what 
miserable wretches they do appear before the habit has 
been satisfied. I of course speak here of the vast 
multitude of the lower class smokers upon whom the 
evil tells grievously. If a rich man eats well, lives 
well, does not smoke inordinately, and confines himself 
to a certain quantity, not too large, at regular times he 
may go on for 10, 20, 30, or more years without much 
apparent harm. But even here he who runs may read, 
he looks sallow, meagre, and aged, certainly 10 or even 
20 years older than he really is, and is carried off 
suddenly by some ailment. There is no question that 
it would be an unmixed blessing to the Chinese if they 
could be delivered from this vice. There does not seem 
much hope for the rejuvenescence of China so long as 
this terrible evil remains in their midst. The vice is 
enthralling, the craving is imperious, and the abandon- 
ment of the habit extremely difficult. Since the 
introduction of opium, suicides in China have become 
alarmingly frequent. This is owing to the ease and 
cheapness with which opiam can everywhere be ob- 
tained, and the quiet and speedy and peaceful end thus 
obtained. Chinese druggists do not sell poisons to the 
people at all. 

(Signed) John Dudgeon, M.D., CM. 
Peking, 

February 6th, 1894. 
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1. Yes. 



2. Statistics are misleading especially in China. 
Cities and country districts, occupations, social posi- 
tions, all make a difference. What is true of one place 
may not be true of another not so far away. Hence 
come conflict of opinions on this vexed question. In 
Peking proportion of users of drug : — 

Manchn and Chinese about (men) 1 in 5. 

,, ,, ,, I, women) 1 in 80.(?) 

If both parents .smoke (childen) frequently. 

3. Effects. — Social : If not used in excess, but slight. 
Moral; Bad. An invariable loss of self-respect and 

consequent deterioration. Phy- 

This is the class seen usually sical : Where there is a de- 

??fnnteu;t°tX^or"" termination to smoke only a 

daily quantity and money to buy 
nourishing food to repair damage to system. Physical 
effects for years may be but slight. When this limita- 
tion is passed, and when poverty prevents buying of 
food in liberal quantities and of nourishing character, 
the physical defects are deploring. Opium is also 
much adulterated with pigs' blood in places which 
lessens its effects. 

4. Methods of Mse. ^Usually smoking the drug. If 
occupation does not allow time for smoking, it is taken 
as a fluid or solid extract. Ashes from pipes also used 
by those demanding the cheapest and strongest efleots. 
Effects worse when eaten than smoked. 

5. Partially answered in above. Cannot answer im- 
partially as my dispensary patients are nearly all from 
poorer classes, who with but few exceptions are injured 
financially, physically, and morally by the use. 

6. There certainly is moderation in the use of the 
drug among especially merchants and clerks in foreign 
houses, ddties, desire to advance, and other reasons 
assisting the determination to limit the use of the 
drug. Cases of the long use of the drug are known to 
me, but these are very few in comparison toirthe many 
who have been in our opium refuge and who have lost 
health, positions in their callings, &c., by its use. 

7. In the country the proportion among our patients 
using opium is smaller than it is among th>)be living in 
the city. See Section 2. Among those who can com- 
mand their own time, such as heads of business houses, 
sons ol rich men, higher class of officials, the moderate 
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use of opium may not interfere with their oooupation, 
among others whose time should be ^vholly their 
employers it in most cases leads in time to dismission. 

8. The habit of drink is not so common here in the 
north of China ;i,s elsewhere. As a rale, however, the 
use of opium affects quicker the user himself, while its 
effect is pei'haps less severe on his family, he does not 
beat his wife and children as does the drunkard. 

9. All the Chinese in theory condemn the use of 
opium, and call it " a bad thing." The practice is, 
however, so common as to excite but little remark. 

10. Sometimes, not often. The Chinese, as a rule, are 
singularly deficient in will-power, and need help and 
encouragement from outside sources. 

11. The Indian supply is the strongest. Its stoppage 
would lead to increased use of the native article to 
make up for loss in quality and quantity. As to 
alcohol, a few years ago when opium was far less used 
than it is now, alcohol never took its place, nor will it in 
the future should opium, be stopped. Alcohol does not 
suit the Chinese constitution and nature as does 
opium. It is too stimulating. 

12. Less strength of character, fewer social amuse- 
ments, perhaps a difference in food, they eating less 
nitrogenous food, hence demanding a loss fiery stimulant 
than alcohol, and above all section 13, and reasons why 
Asiatics contract the habit more than Europeans. 

13. Opium is not considered a prophylactic against 
any disease by the natives. It does, howcvir, ease 
their pains, soothe their coughs, and takes the place of 
the skilled medical treatment in civilised countries. 
For these purposes, however, the drug has to be used 
in ever increasing quantities, so that its ultimate use- 
fulness is very doubtful. 

14. Personally I have never met with any one, 
official or ordinary man, who, on finding out niypM>- 
fession and hearing of my interest in helping many to 
give up the drug, did not express a wish to be free fro:n 
the habit. 

15. The C(nnmon name for opium here is "foreig:! 
dirt," and there being but little distinction in tiie 
minds of most between the different countries, wondci- 
is constantly expressed that foreigners should have an,\ - 
thing to with snob a drug. The opinion is general i.i 
China that foreigners are in some way responsible for 
the iut; oduction of opium into general use, and it is 
very difficult to explain to a thoughtful Chinaman how 
both Christianity and a poisonous drug come from the 
same country. 

16. Indian opium being stronger and better prcpareil 
is everywhere preferred by those who can afl'ord t-) pay 
the inorcfsed ]jrici'. 

17. Opium lias come to China to stay. The revenue 
its use creates for a Government which cares but littli^ 
for the moral condition of its people seemingly pre- 
cludes all possibility of its being prohibited. The 
responsibility for it..^ use and cultivation should, how- 
ever, rest with the Chinese ( i overnmont, and no Christian 
Government by special trade regulations should even 
seemingly seek to increase its use and demoralising 
effects. 



the bad effects are quickly seen in sedentary life. 
Indian opium is very little used. 

4. Largely smoke ; many take to eating or drinking 

decoctions to save time or iu the attempt to break the 
habit. 



1 



Mr. Young. 
Yes, commonly. In Manchuria, North China, I 



hiiA'C travelled in the three provinces and been resident 
for a period exceeding three months during the' past 
five years, viz., in Liao Yang, Monkden Kirin, Quan- 
cheng-tsn, and Ahsliih Ho. 

2 In Moukdeu iiroviiico say 4 per cent. 
,, Kirin „ ,,12 

Amongst Maiichns ., 20 

Chinese „ 3 or 4 per cent. 

Women do smoke wliere they have opportunity. 

". Mi'Tid. — I di not believe it possible to act directly 
upon the mural sense, but certainly it does indirectly 
tlirnugh the pliysieal effects ; I would ti-ust an opium- 
sun iker lel^ th;ui ;i. uonsnioking ( !liiii:i.mnu. Pli.ys'n'al. 

Deterioration ; inability to resist and want of ii'cuper- 

ative power I'rorn disease, especially when aiTeeting tlie 
T-espii-iitory or iilinientary systems. Socinl. — To dis- 
(;ntantjle the in ti-'iuiil comi)! ical ed network wllieli leails 
to the present depliirable condition ol Chinese society 
a.nrl merals, and analytically detennino the relative 
disinte'uiatbig effects of opium be.'il-s me; it would 
have its place. Hacial effect impossible to distinguish ; 



5. Without injury :i 

With slight injury - 75 

With sei-ious injury 15 

With great injury (opium sots) 8 



per cent. 



6. No, as far as my experience goes (and have cured 
many and met hundreds of smokers) it would bo in- 
correct ; many men smoke for quite a lifetime. Case : — 
Chang ehe sheng, age 57. has smoked opium for 
upwards of 30 years of the native product in the 
21 hours ; he exhibits no ill effects, he affirms that he is 
in better condition now than if he had lived his exciting 
life as a gambler, without opium ; he is a strong 
active man, I know him well, as he is my landlord. 

Kao, mandarin, Monkden, has taken opium eight 
or ten years, u, heavy smoker, but hale, hearty, and 
digestive man, &c., but opium acts incomprehensibly 
contradictorily according to the individual idiosyncrasy, 
and, .lias, I must state that a much larger proportion go 
on to disintegration and premature death. 

7. The per-centage would stand much higher amongst 
teachers, doctors, officials, and Manohus soldiers, they 
are inefficient anyway, it is hard to believe that opium 
can Ijavc the effect of making them more inefficient. 
Merchants often prohibit it in their "hongs " — " Kwang 
shu'en hao " — and Mr. Kiu, the largest owner of 
businesses in Kirin Province, makes it a sine qua non 
amongst his employes. 

8. In Kirin Province, where grain is so cheap and the 
cost of transport great, the custom is to change the 
grain into •^^ hisky and pigs, and thus gaining quality at 
the expense of quantity, they are enabled to transport 
at a profit, whisky being cheap is taken very largely by 
the inhabitants. It is perhaps a coincidence that 
ooium-smoi<ing and the abuse of alcohol go hand in 
glove in this district. The drink is very bad, having 
a very large per cent, of fousel oil ; I would rather imyo 
a smoker as a patient than a drinker, but I have more 
])atieuts who abuse alcohol than opium. The effects of 
alcohol are quite as certain and lasting, both are bad, 
and two blacks cannot equal one white. 

9. Generally speaking, yes. 

10. Frequently. 

11. Nil. They grow it in such large quantities 
already, and as there is only one short summer a year, 
they are limited by nature. They would grow it 
twice if they could, I question if it would make any 
difference to Manchuria. I make no question that they 
would certainly not abstain altogether. 

12. No, probably because there are none. 

13. — (a.) Cure of pains, (b.) Custom of the country, 
urged by their friends much as tobacco-smoking is 
contracted at home, (r.) To "kill time." Certainly 
not within my knowledge. I have had fever, rheumatic, 
malarial patients opium-smokers frequently. I do not 
think it is regarded as such by the general opinion. 
It certainly is a prophylactic against an awakened 
conscience. 

14. A very few from an honest desire to break the 
habit, many because they cannot afford it or are unable 
to get situations. 

15. None either for or against, while unblushingly 
sordid they are indifferent to anything which does not 
affect themselves directl}-. 

15. Indian opium is onl}- used in the houses of the 
very rich. 

17. — (a.) None, {b.) Iiicie.ise in the cultivation of tie 
poppy. 

20. I consider " opium " an uiujuestionable evil to 
the Chinese. 

J. M. Young, M.B., CM., 
'.til February 1894, Edinbureh University. 

PekiuL'. 



Mr. H. CnCKliURN. 

1. The jm.ris of t'hina. with which I have become 
ac((uainte(t in the course of ni'iirl^' 14 ye'ars' service 
are Peking, Amoy. Canton, and Chungking, (in West 
China). In all these opium is commonly consumed, 
especially iu the West. 
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2. I can make no estimate of any value of the pio- 
portion nf adult male consumers of opium, except for 
ChungkinjT, where I think it is about 40 per cent. 
Smoking is common among women there, but I cannot 
estimate the proportion. Children rarely smoke, so far 
as 1 am aware. 

3. 1 have not observed any particular moral effects 
produced by opium when not habitually taken to excess. 
When so taken, the moral ofieots seem the same as 
those of similar addiction to other narcotics or stimulants, 
that is, there is complete moral degradation. Of the 
physical effects I need not speak, as they will no doubt 
be described by medical witnesses. I may remark, 
however, that it is not possible (at least for the non- 
professional observer) to delect a inoderate opium- 
smoker by his outward appearance. This fact explains, 
I think, to some extent the wide differences in estimates 
of the proportion of consumers. The " opium sot,'' the 
man who habitually smokes to excess, is easily recog- 
nisable. As to the social efi'ects, so large an unpro- 
ductive expenditure as that on opium in China affects 
"both individuals and society in numberless ways, not 
possible to trace. I know of no marked difference 
between the effects of Indian opium and of the best 
quality of native opium, but the effect of the inferior 
kinds is, I believe, more deleterious. 

4. Consumers in China almost invariably smoke, but 
I have heard of opium being eaten occasionally, for 
instance, by couriers with no time to smoke. 

5. If for "without injury" be substituted "without 
apparent injury," I should say that the great majority 
of those who smoke opium do so without apparent 
injury. Where without excessive indulgence in the 
habit injury to the constitution is nevertheless apparent, 
it is, I think, commonly due to inability to afford both 
opium and sufficient nourishing food, just as an Bnglish- 
ma,n out of work and hard up will commonly spcjid on 
tobacco and alcohol an undue pi-opor-tion of what money 
ho has. My impression is th;\t the pr ip irtion to Iho 
whole body of opium-smokers oL' those who habitually 
smoke to great excess is smaller than the proporlion 
of habiuial drunkards to moderate drinkers in Great 
Britain. But I also believe that the number of Ihose 
who smoke much more opium than i.s good for thom 
is much larger in proportion than that of the corre- 
si^nding class amongst consumers of alcohol at 
home. 

6. It is certainly not correct to say that there camiot 
be such a thing as moderation in the consumption of 
opium. I have met several men who have told me 
they had smoked for from 10 to 15 years, and who 
certainly had not taken to smoking in excess. But 
I cannot say that they had smoked "without harm to 
themselves," though neithc r can I assert the contrary. 
It is as difficult for the ordinary unprofessional observer 
to ascertain the elieots of opium -smoking (in moderation) 
as it is for the same observer to ascertain the effects 
of moderate indulgence in alcohol on Europeans. One 
cannot cross-examine casual acquaintances on the 
state of their insides. But though I am convinced that 
there is such a thing as moderation in the use of opium, 
I think there is a strong tenderlcy to its use in more 
than moderation, to which many consumers yield. 
They do not become " opium sots '' but they smoke 
much more than can possibly be good I'Dr them. 

7. I think that lu-obably a majority of the merchants 
in the West of China smoke opium, but not a majority 
of the other classes mentioned. Where opium is habitu- 
ally smoked to excess the effect on a man's efficiency is 
very marked. He becomes incapable of long-continued 
labour without intervals for opium, and there is no 
energy in what work he does do. But as far as my 
observation goes, where opium is only smoked in mo- 
deration (that is, in the great majority of cases), the habit 
.is without perceptible effect on the workman's efficiency. 
I was formerly acquainted with a French missionary 
(now dead) who was at the time I knew him engaged 
in re-building the Roman Catholic premises destroyed 
at Chungking in 1886. He employed no contractor 
and closely superintended the whole work himself. 
He had from two to three hundred men at work at a 
time, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, &o., and one of 
his conditions of engagement was that a man should 
not be an 02Dium-smoker. He told me he had found 
only five or six of thoaehe employed to be 6pium-smokers 
and these he dismissed. It was quite certain, and he 
fully recognised the fact, that there must have been 
many times this number of opium-smokers amongst his 
men (looking at the great prevalence of the habit in 
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Chungking}, but the effect of his rule was that be could 
at once get rid of those who betrayed themselves to bo 
opium-smokers by inefficiency as workmen. It follows 
that in the great majority of cases no such inefficiency 
was noticable. 

8. I have come across vcrj few spofiraens of habitual 
drunkards amongst Chinese thoagh 1 have met many 
hard drinkers. The effects of alcohol seem to be the 
same amongst the Chinese as amongst Europeans but 
it is used on the whole with much greater moderation. 
Of the effects of opium I have already spoken. 

9. In general Chinese opinion, so far as I am ac- 
quainted with it, opium-smoking is enndemned as often 
injurious and always expensive, but 1 do not think it 
is condemned as "degrading" except in formal nnd 
conventional utterances. There is a strong traditional 
feeling against opium amongst the Chinese, closely 
akin to that formerly existing in England (witness 
several of Thackeray's stories) against tobacco, the use 
of which was thonght prima facie evidence of unsteadi- 
ness of character- But I see many signs that_ the 
Chinese attitude towards opium is changing ;_ it is 
becoming more tolerant. As to the Chinese vieir of 
the opium habit as compared with the alcohol habit. 
T think they regard habitual excess in either opium or 
alcohol in the same way, that is, they put habitual 
drunkards and '■ opium sots " on the same footing. 
But they have (speaking generally) no disapproval for 
the use of alcohol in moderation, whereas very many 
of them do disapprove the hahit of opium-smoking, 
even in moderation. 

10. I have known of some oases of moderate opium- 
smokers leaving off' the habit, but I do not recollect 
how long they had smoked. I believe the habit to be 
very difficult to break off' even where a mail docs not 
smoke to excess. Where he does so smoke I believe 
he V3jy rarel;/ shake; himself free from it, and probably 
he never doe.s so without jilaeing himself under control. 

11. The cutting off of the Indian sup|)ly coul 1 have 
no permanent elt'ect in diminishing the (piantity of 
opium smoked in China. If the stoppage were sudden 
it would probably cause a great deal of misery, for the 
rise in the price of native opium which would follow 
a sudden diminution of the slock on the market would 
mean greater expenditure l)y individuals on opium and 
less on better things. But tliis would be only temporary, 
for production in China would soon overtake the 
demand. The nati/e production increases yearly as 
it is, and the quality is continually im]iroving. A 
Chinese whn has accustomed himself to Indian opium, 
is as unwilling to take to the native drug as a man 
used to one cla=s of tobacco is to change it for another 
and coarser kind. But just as the latter will rather 
make the change than give up smoking, so the Chinese 
opium-smoker who prefers Indian opium would rattier 
smoke native opium than none. In Ss;i-oh'tian, Indian 
opium is practically unknown, and there, where opium- 
smoking is probably more common than in any other 
part of the country, the effects of the stoppage of 
Indian opium would be very slight and only visible 
probably in some slight increase of the local price, due 
to increased demand from other provinces. It will be 
gathered from the above that I see alisolutely no 
reason to suppose that Chinese opium-smokers would, 
if the Indian supply were cut off, take to alcohol or to 
any other narcotic. 

12. People of European race in China do not contract 
the habit in any numbers, though there are instances of 
their doing so. I do not know of any satisfactory ex- 
planation of the fact of the Chinese taking to opium 
more readily than Europeans, but some reasons may be 
suggested, though they are not, in my opinion, quite 
adequate. In the first place, the life of the better class 
Chinese is a comparative dull one — he has fewer 
interests and far fewer recreations and distractions 
than the European of the same class. This is especially 
true of the evening, which he mostly spends sitting on 
an uncomfortable chair in a badly lighted room. The 
opium pipe is then a welcome distraction or aid to con- 
ver.^ation. In the second plRce, it seems probable that 
some Chinese and Europeans are constitutionally more 
inclined to narcotics than others. Such persons, 
whether Chinese or European, usually smoke tobacco, 
but the European smokes a very much stronger tobacco 
than the Chinese, and not impossibly his strong tobacco 
satisfies his craving for a narcotic, while the Chinese 
ha.s- to seek elsewhere the satisfaction his weaker tobacco 
fails to give. A third reason for the general European 
abstinence from opium one may perhaps find in the fact 
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that the proper enjoyment of an opium pipe demands a 
recumbent attitude and the devotion to it of a good deal 
of time and trouble. These requirements are a small 
obsta.cle to the average Chinese, but a serious impedi- 
ment to the more active European. This does not 
account for the Europeans not taking opium in other 
forms, but it helps to account for it, when one remembers 
the prefurence so many people have for a narcotic that 
can be smoked. Not many tobacco smokers would be 
content to swallow some liquid solution instead of 
smoking, however apparently similar the physical 
effects. I do not put forward the above as anything 
but suggestions towards the solution of an interesting 
but obscure problem. 

13. I do not know whether opium is a prophylactic 
against fever or malaria, but T know that it is so re- 
garded by many Chinese. I, have never heard of its 
being considered a prophylactic against rheumatism. 
A partial answer to the question, how opium consumers 
are led . to use the drug, has already been suggested 
(No. 12) in the dulness of Chinese life. To this may be 
added that opium-smoking is in China a social institu- 
tion. Not to offer a pipe of tobacco is (in many places) 
a failure in hospitality. Opium is further often taken 
to sooth pain, and I have been told by Chinese that the 
habit is sometimes formed in this way. Among the 
lower classes the fact of its producing a general feeling 
of hien elre must be a great attraction. But, when all 
is said, the spread of the opium habit in China remains 
as inexplicable as the spread of tobacco in Europe, 
which did very well without it for many hundred years, 
though a tobaccoless Europe is now difficult to picture. 
The wind of such habits blows as it lists, and no man 
seems able to tell us whence it comes or whither it 
goes. 

14. Tes, I think they do, but their desire is not keen 
enough to spur them to any very decided effort to shake 
the haLi^ oft'. Most opium-smokers would probably be 
glad to get some medicine which would free them from 
their craving for the drug without any discomfort to tnem- 
se'ves. They would then, they probably think, be able 
to take lust as much or as little as they felt inclined. 
Sometimes, too, a man knows ho cannot aBbrd to smoke 
and would be glad to be free of the habit. 

15. I have never heard any sucii wish expressed, but 
I think it probable that many dealers in native onium 
would like to see the Indian import stopped. There musr 
also be amongst the Chinese who disapprove of opium 
altogether some who still indulge the hope that if 
Indian opium were excluded their own G-overnment 
would take steps to stop the cukivation of the poppy in 
China. Such jiersons would probabljr be found chiefly 
in the few provinces where no native opium is pro- 
duced. 

16. There are proportionally more opium consumers 
of Indian opium amongst the well-to-do than amongst 
other classes. I can make no statement as to the dis- 
tricts in which Indian opium is consumed, not possess- 
ing the necessary information, but, speaking roughly, 
it may be said not to reach the West at all, and the 
North very little. But there is in many parts where 
native opium is commonly consumed a small importation 
of Indian opium to supply the wants of officials and mer- 
chants whose taste has been formed elsewhere. As to the 
competition of Chinese with Indian opium, the present 
tendency is for tbe former to supplant the latter by 
reason of its greater cheapness. In some parts this 
process is going on with great rapidity. However, one 
of the best judges in China, Mr. Bredon, or the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, has placed on record his 
dissent from those who anticipate an early extinction of 
the Indian opium traae owing to the competition of the 
native drug. (iS'ee his report on Shanghai ; Decennial 
Customs Reports, 1891-92. page 326.) It is true that 
this opinion was expressed before India adopted a gold 
standard, a step which heavily penalises Indian opium 
in the China market, and cannot fail to seriously affect 
the trade. 

17. — (a.) Of the probable consequences of the prohibi- 
tion of Indian opium, on the consumption of opium by 
the Chinese I have already spoken (No. 11). The re- 
striction of Indian opium would probably have hardly 
any effect at all, though it might cause a, slight tem- 
porary rise in the price of native opium, especially in the 
southern provinces, (b.) Such prohibition or restriction 
would lead to a more I'apid increase in the cultivation of 
the poppy and the production of opium in China than 
would otlierwise take place, (c.) The Chinese Govern- 
ment might seek to make good the revenue lost to them 



by the prohibition or restriction of the Indian trade by 
increased taxation ot the native drug, but this would 
probably fail, because when the taxation on such an 
article as opium is raised beyond a certain point the 
higher levy leads to more frequent evasion of duty and 
greater peculation by the officials. Probably, therefore, 
the Government would tiust to there being a sufficient 
increase in the native production to yield a larger 
revenue than is at present derived from it. 

18. No. I have no data on which to form such an 
estimate. The production of opium in Ssii-ch'tian (the 
largest of the provinces and the chief opium producer) 
was estimated in 1881 by a very competent observer 
(the late Mr. Donald Spence) as twice the whole Indian 
import into China. The latter has largely decreased 
since then, while SsH-ch'iian production has increased. 

19. I cannot estimate the amount of revenue derived 
from native opium by the Chinese Government, but it 
is certainly very large. The taxation on it is lighter 
than that on Indian opium. For details 1 must refer to 
the Decennial Customs Reports, where much other 
valuable information about opium may also be found. 

20. I had intended to add a few general remarks, but 
this paper has already reached such a length that I 
abstain. 

Henby Cockbuhn, 
Acting Assistant Chinese Secretary, 

H.M. Legation, Peking. 
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Church of England Mission, Peking, 
Deak Mil. O'OONOE, 4th Pebruai-y 1894. 

I ENCLOSE herewith two reports (in reply to the 
paper of questions issued by the Opium Commission), 
one by the Rev. F. L. Norris, one by Dr. Alice Marston ; 
both have been in this country and in frequent contact 
with the people for more than four years. All the facts 
which they adduce are consistent with my own ex- 
perience, and I see no reason to dissent from the 
opinions expressed. My own evidence was given to 
the best of my ability in 1880, before a Committee of 
the Convocation of Canterbury, Since that time I have 
been less in contact with the Chinese outside the Church, 
and could add nothing to the valuable contributions 
from the two missionaries of the Church of England 
named aljove. 

Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) Chahles P. Scott, 

Bishop of the Church of England 
in North China. 



Rev. F. L. NoiiKls, M.A., of the Church of England 
Mission in North China. 

1. Opiurh is, as far as my experience goes in the 
province of Chihli, " commonly consumed " by the 
official classes, in the yamens, and less commonly, but by 
no means rarely, by those shopkeepers who can afford it. 

2. I can give no conjecture as to the proportions of 
adult males smoking opium ; but at Tungoh'ing, a 
district town 50 miles from Peking, there have been 
five magistrates in succession in the last four years, of 
whom four have been opium-smokers ; of the men con- 
nected with yamen as writers, police sergeants, &c., 
with whom I have come in contact, more than two- 
thirds have been opium-smokers ; of the scholars, i.e., 
literary class, and better-to-do residents, something 
like one-third have been smokers. Of the poorer 
classes, exclusive of yamen runners, and servants at 
inns (among whom it is very common), I know but few 
instances of men addicted to the habit. N.B.— These 
figures are not conjectures as to the general extent, 
but rough conclusions as to the proportion of smokers 
to non-smokers among the men I have come across, 
directly or indirectly. I have only known one 
woman who smoked, though doubtless there is a larger 
proportion. 

3. Effects of opium. — Moral: deterioration, corre- 
sponding very much to that caused by habitual 
drunkenness in England. Physical : until it has 
become a fixed habit, i.e.. until what the natives call 
the yinz, or regular craving has set in, there is no 
apparent harm done to the system, any more than 
is done by occasional excessive use of alcohol in Europe. 
But, at the siinc time, Chiuarnen can recognise an 
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opiiim-smokcr, even in the first stage, with almost 
unerring certainty, showing that there is a physical 
effect. Cdiitirmed smokers are unfitted for transacting 
any business until iifter their smoke, when they seem, 
if anything, brighter than the same stamp of man 
who did not smoke would be. But the effect does not 
last for many hours. The}' are liable to certain forms 
of illness, e.g., dysentery is almost always fatal to an 
opium-smoker ; though conversely, opium is sometimes 
recommended as a cure for dysentery to non-smokers. 
When the quantity smoked is large, inability to obtain it, 
or to get it at the right time, results in great misery to the 
smoker, who will resort to almost any expedient sooner 
than endure the pain caused by unsatisfied craving. 
Social: I know few Chinamen (not Christians) who make 
a really strong protest against the use of opium. Most 
acquiesce in it as a recognised evil, and treat the 
smoker as they would a non-smoker. This used not to 
be so formerly, when the consumption was tabooed, and 
the drug looked upon as an accursed thing by nearly all 
educated men. Indian and Chinese opium, so far as I 
am aware, are to each other much as Havannas and 
cheap cigars, i.e., the former, more expensive and of 
better quality, does really less harm than the latter, 
which is of a coarser quality-. 

4. In my experience, the Northern Chinese always 
smoke opium when they can get it in that form. Beggars 
drink concoctions to quench their cravings, and opium 
pills are resorted to by those who wish to break them- 
selves of the habit of smoking. 

.5. In my experience the three divisions mentioned 
refer rather to the three stages of the iise of the drug. 
I have repeatedly questioned opium-smokers and non- 
smokers, and they have led me to this conclusion as 
regards North China. 

6. As regards North China (and so far as I can learn, 
it is quite unreliable to generalise on the subject, owing 
to the different effects of climate on constitution) in- 
stances of " moderation " are very rare, if by " modera- 
tion " is meant lifelong, harmless, or advantageous 
use of the drug. I know of none such cases myself. 
Of the smokers I have known I could quote many 
examples, such as the following: — (1.) A well-to-do 
middle-class farmer reduced to absolute beggary by 
opium ; bad harvests doubtless assisted in his ruin, but 
his friends, and he himself, ascribed it mainly to opium. 
When I last saw him his mother of 85 was ill starving 
and miserably clad, and his family in great distress, 
while he himself was possessed by only one idea, viz., 
to get opium which he had been without for two days. 
(2.) A well-to-do better class sort of man, corresponding 
to the upper classes of some small country town at home, 
who has a very strong constitution. He smokes now 
an ounce a day of native Chinese opium. He is heavily 
burdened with debt, and at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
or so (before his first smoke, when just up) utterly 
despondent. At 10 p.m., when he has got through the 
best part of his ounce, he takes a bright view of the 
future and is full of plans, never destined to be 
fulfilled. I was assured by his cousin, an ex-smoker, 
that this is a common feature of opium-smoking, and 
further that this man, who now seems hale and hearty, 
will break down in less than two years {i.e., before he 
is 60), and become simply a slave to his pipe. (3.) 
OflB.cials, district magistrates, &c., who smoke are 
regarded as bad men of business, at all events by their 
inferiors. < 

7. No. In the case of labourers and artisans very few 
smoke. Of merchants, the really active managers of 
the business seldom smoke ; the sleeping partners often 
do. I have rather gathered that when the head of a 
business takes to' hard smoking he looks out for a 
manager who does not smoke, and I know they are 
usually very strict with clerks, &o. In inns, the 
waiters, called upon to work very hard about twice 
a day, viz., 9 to 12 a.m. and 4 to 10 p.m., usually 
smoke ; several have told me (truthfully or not) that 
chey could not stand the work otherwise. But very 
seldom have they looked upon if as anything but an 
evil necessity. 

8. The use of alcohol in North China is confined to 
drinking more or less neat spirits made from rice or 
millet. The drunkard is almost always quarrelsome, 
the opium-srnok^r not so. Carters (all travelling and 
conveyance of merchandise is by road throughout two- 
thirds of this province of Chihli) nearly all drink, to 
"keep themselves warm"; very few that I have met 
with smoke. The drunkard leaves off wine (spirits) 
much more readily than the smoker leaves off opium. 



9. As far as my experience 'goes (and' if lies more 
among the poorer classes of peasantry and country 
farmers) opium-smoking is looked upon as a great evil 
belonging to the rich and official classes. One of them- 
selves giving way to it is regarded much as the 
notorious drunkard of an English village. 

10. Be.foro the yin or habit has set in, which depends 
on the amount taken, and usually occurs between five 
and ten years after the man begins to smoke, it is 
easily left off by a strong-minded man. Afterwards, 
instances are very rare. The Chinese medicine shops 
sell opium pills, which jre__§upposed to help smokers to 
leave off the habit, but the confirmed opium-smoker 
seldom has sufficient moral fibre left to avail himself of 
any voluntary means for breaking it off. I was told 
this by a most interesting Chinaman of the better class, 
who began to smoke about 20. He was a hard smoker 
long before he was 30. He broke himself of it without 
any recourse to pills or other alleviation, after four 
days of intense suffering ; and he took to it again before 
a year had elapsed. He was enabled to break himself 
of it again by the help of an English missionary and 
doctor some years later, and becoming a Christian he 
has not gone back to it. He told me that the second 
time he could not have broken himself of it ; he felt his 
will was sensibly weaker than five years earlier. His 
wife was the only instance I have known of a woman 
who smoked, and she was only cured by the help of the 
English missionary. 

11. The large majority of opium smoked in North 
China is native grown. It is very much cheaper than 
the Indian drug, which is smoked only by the richer 
classes, though every one who has tried it prefers it. 
The Chinaman referred to in the preceding paragraph 
told me he thought the Indian drug less injuiious, and 
far preferable to the native drug. 

] 3. Opium-consumers are led to smoke either by the 
desire for self-indulgence — quite the commonest reason 
as far as I have been able to ascertain — or in some few 
cases it has been prescribed by native doctors as a cure 
for dysentery and rheumatism, I have no medical 
knowledge to test the efficacy of such prescription, but 
the opinion amongst the Chinese poor, as far as I havp 
learnt it, is that the probable good effect is not a sutti- 
cient gain to counteract the danger of meddling with 
the drug. Two other causes have l)een suggested by a 
missionary of great experience ; (1) for alleviation of 
pain of all sorts ; (2) for swagger. 

14. I ha^•e hardly seen a single opium-smoker who 
has not expressed either a desire to be cured or a more 
or less real regret that cure seems impossible. 

15. I cannot say there is any such general wish. I 
have sometimes but not often (perhaps from the polite- 
ness which, in my experience, is a very marked 
characteristic of the Chinese) been asked why England 
has allowed it, but the country people are generally 
ignorant on the subject beyond calling the drug 
" foreign tobacco." 

16. The use of Indian and native opium is a matter 
of price, so far as I have learnt, in North China at 
least ; the price of the latter is very much lower. 

17. I cannot say. 

18. I cannot say. 

19. I cannot say. . , 

20. In conclusion, I would remark that the essential 
difference between opium-smoking and the use of alcohol 
in the West seems to be that while the latter is more gene- 
rally used inmoderation than in excess, advantageously 
than injuriously, the former in North China at least is 
hardly ever used without injury to the consumer, and 
he can hardly ever break himself successfully {i.e., 
without returning to it even if he gives it up for a 
time). But it is worth while to remark further that in 
comparing the two much weight must be giveu to the 
difference in character between eastern and western 
nations; if the Chinaman had the self-control , of the 
Englishman, it is quite possible that the evil effects of 
opium would not exceed those of alcohol in the west, 
though this does not imply tl;iat it is anadvantageous 
habit for the inhabitants of this. part of Chiijia, whatever 
it may be in South China or India. And one cannot 
but feel that the moral effect of the refusal of the 
English Government to allow the export of opium to 
China, if it can be justly carried out, must'have some 
weight with the official classes of China in their 
treatment of the opium evil. 

N.B. — It may be worth while to mention that the 
Chinaman referred to in paragraph 10 told me that his 
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father was one of the first two men to smoke in Yung 
Ching, led to do so by a, military official who had 
returned from the South of China some -JO years ago. 
But the use of opium in and around Yung ( 'lung was 
very rare till after the war of 1871. since when it has 
increased with rapid strides. 

(14.) N.B.-- A missionary of long experience tells me 
that the motive assigned by opium-smokers for wishing 
to give it up has, in his experience, been almost in- 
variably a pecuniary one, the expenditure on the drug, 
01- the loss ensuing from slavery to the habit. 



Miss Marston. 

Church of Kngland Mission, 

Peking, North f'hiuii. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed in this part of 
China. 

2. The proportion of coiLsuiners, I should conjecture, 
is about 10 prr cent, of adult males. Women aio also 
consunn rs, but not so Iroquently as men. Children are 
sometimes given it by their mothers to quiet them, but 
do not take it voluntarily. 

3. The effects of opium are to weaken the nervous 
system, and produce mental and moral tuipitude, also, 
by interlering ^\ith digestion, to cause general debility 
and emaciation. The confirmed opium-smoker is gene- 
rally sluggish, self-absorbed, and indifferent to the 
claims of bis family and friends. I believe the effects 
are the same on the consumers of each race. I have not 
distinguished between the effects of Indian and Chinese 
grown opium. 

4. ]n China consumers almost invariably smoke 
opium. Theenide opimn is taken in the form of decoc- 
tion oidy with suicidal intent, and in that case the 
etlects are those of acute narcotic poisoning. 

6. I riiniint imagine " moderation in the use of npium," 
because as toleration is established larger and larger 
doses must lie taken tn I'mdut'e the same effect. I have 
not met with any cases of consumers who have taken 
their (ipium for years without luirm to themselves, but 
I believe that exceptionally then.- are people who 
take it wilhout a|iparent injury ; it cerl.iinly has a less 
pernicious cH'ect on some persons than on others. 
As an example of a case of great injury, a young 
woman was brought to my dispensary by her husband, 
ap])arently at the point of death. She was cold, col- 
lapsed, and almost ]julseleas, with contracted pupils. 
She was half unconscious, moauiug feebly, but unable 
to answer when spoken to. There had been constipa- 
tion and complete arrest of secretions for some days. 
T was at first at a loss to determine the nature of her 
complaint until rhe husband informed me that they had 
both been opium-smol.ers for 10 years, and that once 
befere she had had an attack (if this kind, from which 
she had been recovered with difficulty. I administered 
the usual remedies, and after an hour or two she revived 
sufficienlly to walk to the cart. 1 spoke to her and her 
husband strongly on the danger to her life if she con- 
tinued to use oyiium at hei' present rate, and urged them 
Ijoth to break oH'the habit. Thi'y innmised they would 
if I wo\ild eive them medicine to help them. The next 
daj I went to see then], and found the woman lying on 
her k'ang in a half somnolent condition, and with her 
opiimi pipe and its appurtenances beside her. I begged 
the husband to take thom .iway, which he did. again 
assuring me that they would make an effort to give 
it up. I left them medicbie, and piomised to come 
again if they sent for nn.'. but they never did, and I was 
told soon afterwards that they were both smoking as 
hard as ever. I realised then hov/ entirely conBrmed 
opium-smokers are slaves to the halnt. 

8. The Chinese sometimes use opium as a remedy for 
their complaints, in which case it ranks as a medicine, 
only that it is taken at their own discretion, and there- 
fore may lead to abuse. When not used as a medicine 
it can hardly bo called anything but the abuse of the 
drug, and the effects have been already described. 
Most of the Chinese use alcoholic liquors in moderation, 
but ther(! are lew confirmed drunkards. They may got 
intoxicated at tfieir feasts, bat they rarely become slaves 
to alcohol. 

fi. The habit of consuming o])ium is condemned as 
degi'Miling and injurious by the Chinese. Many of them 
regard it as a c-damity from which they cannot escape, 
and all know that it is injurious to their health and 
prosperity. The habitual opium-smoker ranks in the 



opinion of the Chinese as about on a par with the 
habitual drunkard. 

10. Persons who have consumed opjiuin for any leagth 
of time appear quite unable to break off" the habit of 
themselves. The inability lies, no doubt, partly in the 
moral paralysis and i)ii solution induced by the drug. 
Many of them voluntarily become inmates of opium 
refuges and mission hospitals. To ensure their remain- 
ing under treatment they are required to deposit a sum 
of money on entrance, which is forfeited if they leave 
before the time appointed for their cure. Jfaturally, 
only those who are in earnest will accept these terms, 
and a certain proportion are cured, though some of them 
relapse after returning to their homes. 

11. I gather from what the Chinese tell me that if the 
supply of Indian opium were out off the custom would 
probably decrease. The present opium-smokers would 
resort, if possible, to Chinese-grown opium. Whether 
they would take to any substitute it is impossible to say. 
At i)rosent, I am told, the number of opium-smokers is 
on the increase, and the facility for obtaining the drug 
is alleged as the reason. Probably there would not be 
the same facility in obtaining a substitute. 

12. There are comparatively few Europeans in this part 
of China. I have not heard of their contracting the opium 
habit. Moral and religious dift'erenees would no doubt 
have some weight in differentiating between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics in this respect. The Chinaman 
smokes opium because it is the custom, and because he 
finds it pleasant to do so, with little re.gard to conse- 
quences and conscience or t i relf-respect. When he 
finds it a hindrance to his worldly prosperity and 
injurious to his health, he wishes to give it up, 
but by that time he finds it impossible, or thinks he 
doe.^. 

l:!. Many opium-smokers take to it, in the waj' I have 
mentioned, because it is sociable and customary. Some 
commence the habit inoi-dcir to relieve pain in illness, but 
few, if any, I belicAc, adopt it as a prophylactic. Opium 
is of use, as a medicine, in ^ome cases of malarial fever, 
but 1 liave not heard of the ( 'hinese using it for this 
purpose. The majority of the women opium-smokers I 
have met with tell me that they acquired the habit 
during illness, and found it impossible to give it up 
afterwards. This is, I believe, much more often the case 
with women than with men. When we know the 
inefficiency of Chinese doctors, it is not surprising that 
0[)ium is resorted to for the relief of pain. 

14. Opium-smokers frtquently express a strong 
desire to get free from the ojiium habit, and apply for 
medicine to enable them to break it oli', but it seems 
hopeless unless they can be shut up in some place, such 
as a hospital, where thej' cannot get at the drug. They 
find the craving, and the nervous depression aocom- 
panyiug it, impossible to resist. Among my patients I 
have a young woman in good circumstances who is a 
confirmed opium-smoker. She sent her first baby to 
me with the request that I would save him, as he was 
suH'ering from opium poisoning, due to her having 
nur.sed him. By my direction she engaged a wet nurse 
for him, and the child flourisbeil. Pier second child has 
been brought up in the same way. She is fond of her 
children, but when I remonstrate with her, and beg 
her to bre.ak off the habit for their sakes, she says, " I 
•' wish very much to do so, but it is impossible," and 
all her I'elations seem of the same opinion. 

1.5. 'I'lie opium-smokers are glad to get their opium 
easily and cheaply, and naturally do not wish the im- 
portatitiu from India to cease. The non-smokers on the 
contrary, who see the ruin and misery caused by it in 
their families, would gladly hear that England had 
ceaseil to export it from ladia. It is realised, I believe, 
to he a j.'.reat national evil, and the best of the people 
would rejoice to have il lessened. They would also, I 
believe, respect the action of England in withdrawing 
the opium supplies at some loss to herself. (The 
remaining questions I do not feel competent to 
answer.) 

Alice K. Makstov, L.K.Q.C.P.l. 
Medical Mission to Women and Children. 



Pv.EV. G-EOKGE Own 



1. Opium is \ el y commonly smoked in Peking and 
neighbourhood. 

2. From 2ii to 30 per ciait. of the adult male popula- 
lioii of Peking are opium-smokers, and in the cities 
and towns around about 20 (ler cent. In the villages 
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the proportion is much smaller, being only one or two 
per cent. The proportion of women smokers is 
from 10 to 20 per cent, in Peking. The Manchua having 
Government allowance and an abundance ul' idle time, 
are opium-smokers in larger proportion than tlic 
Chinese. 

3. Physirtd I^^ecfs.— Gradual loss of appetite, slow- 
ing of the digestive jirocesses, weakening of the 
digestive powers, emaciation, loss of strength and 
energy, pallid, sickly appearance. These effects are 
usually much more marked and rapid in the poor 
than in the rich. Sookil Effects. — The lazy, indolent 
habit produced by opium-smoking leads to neglect of 
public duties, business, and family affairs. The con- 
firmed opium-esmoker neglects everything public and 
private which he can neglect, and never does to-day 
what he can put off till to-mori'ow. He exerts himself 
under compulsion only. The consequences to himself 
and family are necessarily disastrous, and also very 
detrimental to the commonweal. Moral Effects. — 
Opium-smoking in the earlier sla^urs of the habit 
greatly stimulates the sexual passion leading to 
private excess and public immorality, to the smoker's 
own hurt and the injury of public morals. It 
should also be stated, however, that in course of time, 
partly from the direct effects of opium and partly from 
excessive indulgence of the sexual passion, the opium- 
smoker loses his virility more or less completely. 
(6.) The increased outlay and diminished income of 
the opium-smoker lead him to adopt all sorts of shifty, 
lying, and dishonest ways of getting money, to the 
great injury of his moral sense. Of course, opium can 
have no direct moral effect ; but in the ways indi- 
cated it weakens his moral fibre, so that other things 
being equal, an opium-smoker is much more distrusted 
and suspected than a non-opinm-smoker. 

Note. — As already stated, the evil effects of oijium- 
smoking are usually much more apparent in the poor 
than in the rich, especially at fii'st. Given a fairly strong 
constitution, plenty of good food, an easy life, and 
moderation in the use of the drug, a man will stand a lot 
of opium-smoking without much apparent harm. But a 
poor man soon shows the efl'ects of the vice. It is too 
expensive, and leaves him poorly fed and poorly clad. 
It also takes too much time as smoked by tbe Chinese, 
leading to loss of employment, and thus ruin, more or 
less complete, soon overtakes the poor man who indulges 
in opium. 

I do not knoiv that there is any difference between 
the effects of opium-smoking on Mongols, Manchus, 
and Chinese. Nor am I aware of any difference between 
the effects of Indian and Chinese grown opium. 

4. Consumers mostly smoke. They eat opium in the 
form of pills when there is no time or place to smoke. 
Most opium-smokers carry a small bottle of these pills 
about with them and take one when they feel the need. 
Old sots whom the pipe hardly satisfies drink a decoc- 
tion of opium. Poor people also, who cannot afford the 
pipe, eat and drink opium, the drug being more powerful 
thus taken than when smoked. 

5. From observation and inquiry I judge that not 
more than 2 per cent, take opium without injury ; 
(ii.) not more than 3 per cent, take it with only 
slight injury ; *(iii.) half of those that consume opium 
do so with great injury to themselves and become more 
or less sottish. 

6. No ; but moderation is very rare, the tendency to 
increase the dose being very strong. I know no case 
of the continued use of opium for years without harm, 
though I do not deny that there are such cases, but 
they are certainly rare. I'Vom what I hear on every 
hand the number of those that ruin themselves through 
opium must be very great ; but I do not come in close 
contact with them, and do not know the details of their 
lives. Prom Chinese sources it would he easy to fill 
volumes with stories of persons ruined through opium. 
I will mention two cases from my own experience, 
(i.) Li Ho-Chi'ao, a literary graduate, and member of a 
highly respectable family residing in T'ung-Chou, near 
Peking, took to opium-smoking and soon ran through 
his patrimony. He then became a teacher of Chinese 
to foreigners. He had been an opium-smoker for many 
years bfore I engaged him, and was very poor. I could 
never get him to come early in the morning, he had to 
sleep off his nightly debauch. At about half-past 9 
he would generally arrive, bright and well up to his 
work, bat towards 12 o'clock he would begin to flag 

•A large number of smoKers must be placed betweun the (ii.) and (iii.) 
classes. 



and get stupid. He would then slip a pill or two into 
his mouth, and soon recover his energy. This went on 
for some years. Though receiving a fair wage he was 
alwa) s in great straits for money. The opium craving 
was growing upon him, and he sacrificed everything to 
its gratification. When he could not borrow money he 
would pawn his clothes and go about almost in rags, 
more like ii beggar than a teacher. When about 55 
years of age he began to fail rapidly ; became very weak ; 
could not eat nor digest the little ho did eat; the 
digestive organs ceased to work. After lying in that 
state for some days he died, ruined in body and estate, 
(ii.) A cousin of the foregoing, also a literary graduate, 
was my writer for a short time. Prom his sallow, sickly 
appearance I suspected that he was an opium-smoker, 
and questioned him, but he stoutly denied it, declaring 
that his appearance was duo to sickness. The state- 
ment was false. He was not only an opium-smoker, 
but an opium-pa:er, which is worse. When not under 
the influence of opium he was sleepy and dull. Just 
three years ago he borrowed a little luoney to go home 
for the new year's holidays ; but instead of going home 
he went to his lodgings and indulged in an opium 
debauch. After two or three days I heard he -was ill, 
and one of our hospital dispensers visited him. He was 
in a semi-conscious condition. The digestive organs 
had ceased to act, and he could not eat. In a day or 
two he was dead, killed by opium. He ivas only a little 
over 40 years of age, and a stronglj'-built man. Like 
his cousin, he sold everything he possessed to satisfy 
the opium craving, and died miserably poor. 

7. The following is an approximate estimate of the 
proportion of opium-smokers among the various classes 
in Peking : — Oflicials, 70 per cent. ; Manchu banner 
men, 40 to 50 per cent. ; Chinese soldiers, 30 per cent. ; 
merchants, 30 per cent.; literati, 20 to 30 per cent.; 
ofiicia] underlings and police, 30 per cent. ; servants in 
rich and ofiioial families, 20 to 30 per cent. ; mechanics, 
very few; labourers, ^ery few, not more than 1 per 
cent. , if as many. (6.) The efi'ect on the calling of all 
classes is to I'ender them more or less ineflBcient and 
unsatisfactor}'. Every opium-smoker sooner or later 
Ijecomos indolent and averse to work. All who can 
afford it turn night into day and never rise till mid-day. 
The poor man does the same as far as he can. The 
effects of this alone on their calling are disastrous, to 
say nothing of weakened physique, &c., &c. I have 
hoard of many instances of persons losing their employ- 
ment, and of business men gradually losing their 
business through indolence and late rising induced by 
the opium habit. 

8. Here in ^Sorth China those who drink alcohol 
(mostly whiskey) moderately, greatly outnumber those 
who smoke opium. Almost every adult male drinks a 
little whiskey. Those who abuse alcohol to any great 
extent are not more than 5 per cent. Carters and cab- 
drivers are almost all heavy drinkers. As to the effect 
on their efficiency in their calling, their use of alcohol 
being generally moderate, the evil effects are com- 
paratively trifling. The sots of course suffer, but 
ha])pily they are not very numerous. 

9. The use of opium is universally condemned by the 
Chinese as injurious while the moderate use of alcohol 
is generally held to be beneficial. 

10. A considerable number of opium-smokers, on 
account of poverty, trj- to give up the habit, and a good 
many succeed in giving it up for a time ; but they then 
sufi'er from so many nervous and other complaints that 
they generally go back to the pipe again. Those who 
really break themselves of the habit are very few. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off' the 
effect would be the increased consumjjtion of Chinese 
opium. I do not think it would have any effect on the 
consumption of alcohol. In North China, so far as I 
know, there is no connexion between the use or non-use 
of oj^ium and the use of alcohol. 

12. I am not aware that any Europeans in North 
China smoke or eat opium. I think it is the phlegmatic 
disposition o'' the Chinese, and their love of sensuous 
dreamy pleasure that lead them to take so readily to 
opium. 

are led to use the drug through 
and through family and busi- 
Also through desire for new and 
and through desire to stimulate the 
Sickness is a very common reason for 
Whenever a Chinese doctor does not 
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taking to opium 



know what is the matter with a man or woman or does 
not know how to cure him, he always recommends the 
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INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION : 



App. XXVI. npium pipe. The eH'ect is immediate and magical. 
Opium is a wonderful panacea at least for a time. This 
is why many men and more women contract the habit 
of opium smoking, (b.) iSo far as I know, the Chinese 
in this part of Uhiua do not regard opium as a projihy- 
laotic against fever, rheumatism, or malaria. I have 
never heard any Chinese claim for it these beneficial 
effects, but from inquiries which I have made I gather 
that opium renders a person less sensitive to cold and 
heat, and is to a considerable extent a preventative 
against chills, diarrhoea, and malaria, though when an 
opium-smoker docs become ill, particularly of dys- 
entery, his recovery is very difficult, the Chuie.^c say 
hopeless. 

li. Those whom opium has grcntly injured, especially 
those whom it has lirmight to ]ienury, are generally 
pitiable in their lamentations, and hjudly proclaim 
their desire to give up ttie hobit. But fear of the 
suffering involved, and dread of conse(|uent sickness, 
usually prevent their ti'ying to do so. Opium-smokers 
gi-adually lose cheir moral fibre and become flabby as 
jelly-fish. 

15. I have often heard England, and foreign countries 
in general, abused for bringing opium to China, and 
charged with being the cause of this fearful curse to 
the flowery land. Opium is alway.^ ]jut among the dire 
evils which foreigners have inflicted on China. When 
preaching to Chinese I have had it thrown in my face. 
But I am not aware of any general desire among the 
Ohine?e that England should forbid the export of opium 
from India. They do not know enough probablj' about 
the subject to form such a wish. 

16. I know very little of the relalive consumption 
&c., of India and Chinese opium. 

17. ((( . b.) In the pro|iiiition that the importation of 
Indian opium >s rL'stricled the production and con- 
sumption of Chinese opium will be increased. 

(c.) "What the effect would be iin the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the Chinese G-overnmeut I have no means of 
knowing. 

18. From my own oljMrvatiun I can give no reliable 
information regarding the area under poppy cultivation 
in each province. 

19. 1 have no special knowledge of opium taxation. 

20. Just on'' remark in conclusion. Possilily by an 
arrangement with th.v (.'hijiese G-overnmont something 
might be done to prohibit tin- production and use of 
opium in China, though I dnubt if ( 'hina could or 
would prohibit either. The evil is too widely spread 
and too deeply rooted. It is to be hoped, howevei'. that 
no doubt or fear regarding China's action will prevent 
England freeing herself from the ai)oiiiinable traffic. 
Opium is a teriible curse tn the Cliiuese and it is a 
disgrace to England to bring the accursed stuff to them. 
Though late, let us even now, at whatever cost, wash 
our hands of the evil thing. 

G-EOUGE Owen, 
28 yeai ,s a Missionary of the 
Peking, London Missionary Socicti. 

February -jth, 1894. in China. 



Ue\-. E. Bryant. 

1. Having resided in Central T-hina f(ir over 12 years 
as a missionary of the London Missionary Society, and 
in North China for another period of 12 years as ari 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, or as a 
missionary of the London Missionary Noriety. and 
having travelled a great deal during thai time in both 
regions, J have seen much of the haljits and practices 
of the Chinese, and I have no hesitation in stating that 
the consumption of opium among the people thioucrh- 
ont Hupei, Hunan, Chili, Honan, Shantung, Shausi, 
and Shensi, is exceedingly common; and I am told 
that it is also common among the Manchus of this city, 
Peking, wheic I now reside. 

2. It is difficult If) find out the proportidn of the 
adult males I hat are consumers of opium; it vaiies 
greatly in ililf(.Tcut localities, iVom 211 to .S(l or 90 per 
cent, of the male population. When travelling in 
Shansi and Shensi in the years 1884 and 1885, I made 



special inquiries of the natives there at several points, 
regarding the proportion of opium-consumers, and the 
invariable answer was eight or nine out of every ten of 
the men, and about two out of every ten \voraen ; and 
not a fen- young children, it was said, were addicted to 
the use of the drug. 

:;. The effects of opium on the Chinese is generally 
to damage them morally, physically, and socially ; 
but there are unquestionably some, perhaps many, 
exceptions. As to the moral effects on consumers they 
are commonly, weakened will power, deadening of their 
naturally feeble conscience, obliteration of their sense 
of self-respect and of shame for evil-doing, and an 
abnormal quickening of their innate meannesss and 
duplicity, so that they become proverbially untrust- 
worthy. The physical effects are commonly, at first 
soothing or stimulating, according as the consumers 
are in an irritable or depressed condition, but gradually 
and surely a disordered stomach, weakened appetite 
for food, great lassitude, loss of flesh, a haggard, 
cadavei'ous look, an unnaturally glossy eye, and a 
general muscular debility, which seriously interferes 
with the faithful discharge of duties, and not infre- 
quently incapacitates the opium-consumers altogether 
for any physical or mental work. The social effects 
are larneutalily in harmony with the moral and physical 
eflccts. Xculecl and diminished capability for the 
fulfilment of duties lead to diminished income, or loss 
of situation ; the increasing hold of the opium habit 
fin the consumers often lead to increased expenditure 
on the indulgence, and the consequence of this is the 
selling of all that is saleable in order to get money to 
purchase ofiium and to gratify the now uncontrollable 
craving. Xot only are lands and house property and 
houscliold fnniiturc parted with for money to buy 
opium, but also children, and even wives, are sold or 
marie prostitutes for the same purpose. I myself have 
known one such case at lea.^t as is hinted at in the 
last phrase, and the Chinese tell me that such cases are 
not uncommon. 

4. In China smoking seems to be the more common 
method of consuming opium, but eating it is also not 
uncommon, especially in Shansi and Shensi, I never 
lieard of tlie Chinese drinking any decoction of the 
drug, except for purpose of suicide. As a non-medical 
man I can only state, respecting the different eflects of 
these two methods, what the Chinese consumers say, 
viz.. that opium eaten is stronger in its effects on the 
system than opium smoked. 

■J. It is difficult to answer this ciuestiou except in 
very general terms ; but my conviction, stipported by 
Chinese testimony, is that comparatively few consume 
the drug without any injury, indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any consume it without ultimate serious 
injury, but the great mass of those that use opium do 
so to their present and visible great injury, moi'ally 
and physically. It is indelibly stamjjed on their bodies 
and characters. 

(j. To say that there is or can be moderation in the 
consumption of opium, except medicinally, seems tome 
to be anything but correct. As above stated, there are 
some who use cpium daily, and I may say, who use a 
considerable amount of it for years, apparently without 
injury, but such persons are comparativel}' few, and it 
is at least doubtful whether advancing years do not 
disclose that in such eases even, the habit has been 
very injurious. The bulk of opium consumers, how- 
ever, are unquestionably injured by it, and it would 
seem to be as correct to say that there can be modera- 
tion in the emisumption of arsenic and other eatable or 
drinkable poisons as to say that there can be moderation 
in the use of opium. All depends on what Is meant by 
the word moderation. I have met with some instances 
of opium-consumers who did not seem to be any the 
worse for it, except that they were impoverished by 
the habit. Here is an instance of the kind I met wjtja 
on my travels through Shansi and Shensi Provinces in 
July l^^^s.j. and which I will give in words written at 
the time : " I met to-day a man, formerly a scliool- 
" teacher, who had used opium for 30 years, he said; 
" and for more than Id years had smoked five mace, or 
" half an ounce, per diem, but he is too poor now to 
" al'ord anything like thai, he has therefore taken to 
" eating (or swallnwiiig) opium in the form of small 
" lii/A'ngOB, which secures for him a stronger effect 
" ivitli less quantity, and therefore with less cost, than 
" he could ohiaiu by smoking it, . .Strano'ely 

" enough, this man, though he had consnined (he said) 
half an ounce per diem for 10 years, did not look so 
bad as I should havi^ expected to see him. It was 
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'■ wly.by the peculiar, glossiness of his eyes that 1 at 
" first suspected him of taking opivim. But nearly all 
the others I met with in the inn, on the sti'oet, and 
in the shops, carried on their faces and bodies the 
many unmistakable marks of opium sots, and gener- 
ally looked indescribably wretched. To a question 
I put to several such men they all testified that (ipiuin- 
oonsumers had fewer children than those who do not 
use the drug." How far this statement is borne out 
or otherwise by scientific observations, I have no means 
of ascertaining, I give the testimony of the natives 
as I received it, whatever may be its worth. Of 
persons that have been greatly injured, nay, irreparably 
injured in body and estate by the consumption of 
opium, I met many daily in my .several journeys 
through the provinces already mentioned, and during 
my more stated life as a missionary I have met with 
not a few such cases. Here is an example : A respect- 
able man, whom I knew well, and a nominal Christian 
for some time, became addicted to the opium pipe. 
His duties were neglected, his situation he lost. His 
funds were exhausted, but the craving for opium 
remained, and all other means of getting opium having 
failed, he compelled his wife to become a prostitute, so 
as to earn money for maintaining his opium habit and 
their wretched subsistence. I know to-day a man and 
wife who are both opium-consumers, and who have 
owned in the past a considerable extent of land ; but 
this property is gradually dwindling away, it being 
sold, plot after plot, to get cash to buy opium and 
other necessaries, which, owing largely to their opium 
habit, they are unable otherwise to supply. Time and 
space alike forbid my giving other instances, which 
might be easily multiplied. 

7. The answer to this question is, I think, given in 
the foregoing. Ultimately and surely the consirmption 
of opium unttts men for their calling, whatever that may 
be. It may be true that coolies and others who use 
opium can do their work efficiently in many instances ; 
but that is onlj- when they lire able to obtain at definite 
intervals their usual quantity of opium, and that 
efficiency again is, as a rule, of very brief duration. 
Should such men be unable for a day, or half-a-day 
beyond the usual lime, to obtain their suppij' of opium, 
their ability and willingness to work would soon come 
to an end. As a matter of fact, opium-smoking is not 
a recommendation to any workman or cleik in the 
estimation of Chinese employers, but the reverse. And 
even most Europeans, I believe, would rather not 
employ opium-smoking or opium-eating servants in 
their homes and offices. In the case of their compra-j 
dores and those servants attached to the oompradorcs 
who are opium-consumers, the European masters have, 
as a rule, to accept the inevitable. 

8. Comparison does not seem practicable. Among 
the Chinese the use of alcoholic drink is all but uni- 
versal ; but its visible injurious effects on the consumers 
are assuredly nowhere compared with those of opium. 

9. When I came to China 28 years ago, the con- 
sumption of opium was universally condemned by the 
Chinese of all classes, a.^ degrading and injurious, and 
so their opinion has continued ; but owing to the known 
wide prevalence of opium consumption in the country, 
among all classes, from the Imperial Court to the ragged 
beggar, that adverse opinion seems to be now slowly 
modifying ; still the respectable non-consumers of 
opium firmly adhere to the old opinion, and look upon 
the consumption and the retailing of opium alike as 
utterly degrading. But the opinion of the Chinese as 
to the injuriousness of opium consumption is not yet 
materially changed. 

10. Not easily, as a rule. The struggle to escape 
from the grip of the tyrant is, in many cases, terrible. 
Still many have done so, though almost always with 
the help of remedies. 

11. Chinese-grown opium seems now to bid fair to 
driye the Indian article out of the market, except, 
perhaps, a comparatively small quantity, which may be 
required to meet the demands of the rich. Whether 
the Chinese authorities and people would really put 
down the native growing of opium, if the supply of 
Indian opium were cut off, is doubtful. It is to be 
hoped they would, for the sake of their country's 
prosperity. Their hands would then be free to do it, 
atid they would be deprived of the excuse for allowing 
native opium to be grown, which they have had in the 
past. 

Natives tell me that it is more than probable that, 
if the Indian supply wore cut off, the native opium 



would soon become more expensive. Seeing that the 
Chinese, previous to the prevalence of their present 
pernicious liiibit of consuming opium, were not gene- 
rally addicLed to excessive alcoholic drinking, there 
does not seem to be any special reason why they should 
become so in the future, in the event of the Indian 
supply ceasing, and their own home-growing of the 
drug being effectively prohibited. 

12. It is, I believe, quite a rare thing to find any 
person of European race in China contracting the 
opium habit. I have known only two or three cases 
during my 28 years' connexion with this country. It is 
lirobable that the monotony of their life, and the dearth 
among them of appropriate remedies for the common 
ills of life — physical, mental, moral, and social — have 
much to do with the greater liability of Asiatics than of 
Europeans to contract the habit of consuming opium. 

13. Curiosity, and the desire for "fun," lead many to 
begin the use of the drug ; bowel complaints induce 
others to bdgin its use ; bodily pains of various character 
and indefinable indisposition, makes others resort to its 
use ; trouble of various kinds drives others to the drug. 
None of these classes, however, ever think that they 
will become the perpetual slaves of the habit, and the 
wretched, helpless victims of its woeful tyranny. But 
the}' find that out, when it is too late. It is not 
considered by the Chinese with whom I have come in 
contact as " a prophylactic against fever, or rheu- 
" matism, or malaria," and so far as my observation 
goes, smokers and opium-eaters are no more exempt 
from these ills than others who touch not the drug. 

14. As a rule only when poverty makes it impossible 
for them to gratify their appetite. I have met with 
multitudes who wanted to give up the habit on that 
account. Candidates for admission into the Protestant 
Christian Church, who are addicted to the practice of 
opium-smoking, or opium-eating, of course, desire to 
get free of the habit ; for on no other condition can they 
be admitted. On this point the native Christians all 
through the empire and the missionaries are at one, no 
opium-consumer or retailer can be admitted into the 
Christian Church. 

15. There used to be a universal wish that England 
should not allow opium to be exported from India for 
importation into China, and bitter feelings have often 
been manifested by Chinese against the fair name of 
our country solely on account of England's relation to 
the Indian opium trade with China, but now, I fear, 
indifference to this matter begins to prevail. The 
people have become hopeless as to England doing 
anything to rid them of that which they know to be 
so destructive to the welfare of their country. 

On the remaining questions I do not feel competent 
to give any testimony. 

(Signed) Evan Bkyant, 

Missionary of the London 
Peking. Feb. 5, 1894. Missionary Society. 
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Mr. W. H. Murray. 

National Bilde Society of Scotland, 
Peking, China, 

February 6th, 1894. 

1 . It is common. 

2. Some districts, where opium is cultivated and 
where the people are agricultural, the use is almost 
universal. Men, ivoniun. and childre.i .^nujlce. The 
sight is harrowing. 

3. The effect is the loss of moral distinctions. The 
rich prefer the Indian. They regard it as much the 
finer, and can stand the use of it longer by some 
years. 

4. They smoke it. 

5. None use it without some result, viz., drying up 
the constitution, cutting oil the hope of propagation. 
The wealthy, who can nourish themselves, stand out 
against these dreadful ravages longer. 

6. So far as I ever heard. One must go on increas- 
ingly to consume the drug. I have heard of none using 
it with impunity. The cases of injury are numberless ; 
men selling their wives for opium is a common, every- 
da)' occurrence. 

7. All classes are addicted alike. In prosperous dis- 
tricts artisans are numerous, and they are restrained. 
To Ijc known to use it means to be cast off, as it means 
incapacity and wasting time, dishonest, (fee, &c, 

Gg 4 
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•*-Pi'-_MC\I. 8. In regard to alcohol, the people are verj- lom- 

perate. 

9. It is universally ao understood. None leave off 
unless -where drags are used, vrhich medical men have 
devised. 

12. No. They regard thiK as low, vile, and only for 
sluggards. 

13. In the same way as vice of S.ny kind is propa- 
gated. 

14.. It is a, commonly expressed wish. But they 
believe it means great pain and endurance, and probably 
death. 

10. The cui'se of the Creation must follow it. Are 
there no proofs of this ? So. if those who do net wish 
to be partakers of curse, how can they question the 
propriety of being the means of supply ? 

I am, Ac., 

(Signed) \\''lLLIA3I IIiLL MUEKAY. 



Pkecis of Memorial from the Tsungli Ya.men, supported 
by the Board or Revenue, with regard to the 
Taxation of Native Opium. 

June 1891. 

A decree was issued in 1890, in reply to a memorial 
from the Yamen and the Board of Rcvi'ime, directing 
that native opium should bo taxed either at the place of 
production or in transit ; and that evasion of the duties 
should be severely repressed, and calling on the pro- 
vincial authorities to report on the circumstances of 
each province. 

These reports have now been received, and have 
engaged the Tamen's attention. They have to observe 
that mature deliberation is necessary ia dealing with 
this i|nestion, iu order that the revenues of the State 
may be benefited without intericience with the means 
of livelihood of the people. From the rei-iorl.s which 
have now come in from the provinces it is evident that 
the conditions of the production of native opium vary 
so much iu different provinces, and differ so widely 
from those affecting foreign opium that no uniformity 
ol' treatment is possible. In some provinces the pro- 
duction is so large that there is a, surplus over local 
consumption for export to other provinces ; in some the 
production is only just sufficient for the local demand, 
while in others no opium is produced, and cognizance 
has only to be taken of it in transit. Native opium 
again imported from one province into another differs 
from foreign opium in this respect, thai it reaches the 
Customs stations from scaH,crcd points in the interior, 
while the foreign opium fii'st i);isses the Maritime 
Customs and ia then distributed. Iu the oninm-pro- 
ducing provinces, again, the conditions of production 
vary greatlv, causing differences m quantity and quality, 
witli consequent difl'erences in price, so that uniformity 
of taxiitinii is impossible. 

The Yamen then proceed to summarise the sugges- 
tions made by the Viceroys and Governors of the 
different provinces as to the taxation suited to each, 
giving their own views as to its adequacy. In some 
cases they consider the tax suggested too light and re- 
commend its increase; in others they accept the sugges- 
tions of the provincial authorities. In the ense of some 
provinces they approve the local taxation suggested, 
but consider the duty proposed on opium exported to 
another province too heavy if levied more than once. 
They would, therefore, make it pay duty only at the 
first Customs station out of the pi'ovince, and be there- 
after free of all levies. They disapprove a proposal to 
levy an ml vnlurem tax, v.arying witti the price 
of the drug, as likely to lead to disputes, and would 
substitute for it a tax based on iin estimate of a\crage 
price. 

The authorities of three provinces misunderstood the 
Imperial edict and have suggested taxation according 
to the amount of land under poppy cultivation. The 
Tamen suggeft that this system should be given atrial, 
but that if found to cause trouble and annoyance to the 
people it should be abandoned and another plan adopted. 
They make this proviso in the interests of the people's 
resources and the" revenues of the State, the provisional 
character of their acceptance of the plan being intended 
to prevent the perpetuation of abuses on the ground of 
precedent. 

After S(jiiie further criticism of the reports from the 
provinces, the \'ameii conclude by observing that the 



collection of likin on opium being of recent date there 
have been no trustworthy statistics of the quantity pro- 
duced or sold in each province. Under these oircum- 
sta.nce.s, where the duties were not evaded they were 
pocketed by the officials. 

Now that heavier taxation ia iieing impcsed, all the 
provincial authorities should use their best efforts to pre- 
vent false returns from the Customs stations and other 
abuses, and should select competent and upright 
officers to make the inquiries necessary to supply the 
statistics above mentioned. The result will be, they 
hope, an improvement in the Customs revenue. They 
append to tbe memoiial a tabulated statement of the 
taxation proposed Ijy the different provincial authorities 
and ttie alterations suggested by the Yamen. 

The Iiiipenal rescript is — "Proposals approved." 

In a postscript memoriiil to the above the Yamen, 
supported as before by the Board of Kevenue, consider 
a report liy tlie \'iceroy and the Governor of 
Kiangsu on the so-called " Hsuchou " (i.e., Kiangsu) 
opium. The report states that the opium is produced 
in I'ight districts, and that the quantity- varies from 
10 million ozs. to 14 or 15 million ozs. in the last 
years. 

The Yamen remark that Hsilchou opium is now the 
great staple of the province. There were many irregu- 
larities in the colleetionof likin, less being reported than 
was actually collected, and it was not until the Viceroy 
and Governor were called upon by Imperial decree to 
make thorough investigations and to put a stop to this 
pecirlation, that the actual quantity produced was 
ascertained. 

They have now proposed ten regulations which the 
Yamen think on the whole satisfactoiy, though they 
propose some amendments. 

The regulations, with the amendments, are then 
given. 

In conclusion, the Yamen remark tliat there lias 
been, the}- hear, a steady increase in the production of 
Kiiingsu opium of late years, and they exjness Ibeir 
Ijelief Ihiit the estimate in the N'iceroy and Governor's 
report of TIs. 300,000 of revenue to be derived from it 
will be exceeded if proper care is takiii in its collection. 
The officer to whom the supervision of the new arrange- 
ments is entrusted should, therefore, lie zealous in the 
(liseliarge of his duty, in which ease it may be hoped 
that the revenue will steadily increase. 

Rescript — "Approved." 



Shanghai.* 

Shanghai, 
Sir. 2:!rd February, ISiM. 

In accerdaiiee wilh instructions from Her 
Majesty's Minister, 1 have the honour to transmit 
herewith some of the replies received in answer to the 
questions regarding opium consumption and opium 
revenue in China furnished by medical men, merchants, 
and others who are specially conversant with the subject. 
Such further replies as I may receive I will forward by 
the next mail. I hav-e, &c., 

(Signed) Nicholas J. Hannen, 
The Secretary, Consul-General. 

Royal Commission on Opium, 
Calcutta. 



1. Report by Dr. Cousland, a Medical Missionary 
residing near Swatow, Southern China. Bight years' 
experience. 

1. Yes. 

2. Very difficult to say. Varies in diffei ent districts. 
More common probably in towns and less in villages. 
Not more than 10 per eent. Perhaps average (about) 
5 per cent. \'ery few women smoke opium. Children, 
not that I know of. 

3. Moral, physical, and social effects depend upon 
the amount smoked, duration of habit, constitution, and 
circumstances as regards food and work. Moral Effects. 
— The moral effects are those common to all abuse of 
narcotics and alcohol. Loss of will power, naoral 
perversion, deceitfulness, untrustworthiness, untruth- 

* For othtr Shimgliiii piiiifi-s, .'ne pii^f S'.'i). 
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fulness. General moral degeneration, loss of self 
respect. Physiecd. — Emaciation, malnutrition, mus- 
calar and nervous debility, diminished capacity for 
■work of all kinds, constipation. Rooial. — The great 
majority of the Chinese of this part are poor, earnings 
averaging from 15 to 20 cents per day. A man smokes 
10 cents a day, many tmoke more, little is left for food. 
He himself suffers and a vicious circle is set up. Wife 
and family inadequately provided for. Much suffering 
from povery and sickness results. Husbands even steal 
wife's and children's things and pawn them ; sometim.e8 
children even are sold ; leads to feuds and quarrels ; 
even in wealthier families leads to feuds, &c. Many 
young men belonging to good families take to it and 
in the absence of any definite occupation rapidly become 
slaves to the habit. I do not know whether or not there 
is any difference between Indian and Chinese grown 
opium. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium ; those who be- 
come too poor tiO smoke eat the ashes remaining after the 
opium is smoked. A number now take foreign powders 
containing morphine ; these are sold as a means of cure, 
but merely result in the pipe being changed for the 
powders. Opium is not taken in a liquid form. I 
cannot distinguish between the effects of opium smoked 
or eaten, but I have never specially studied the 
question. 

5. It is difficult to classify opium users in this way, 
and still more difficult to make an estimate. I question 
if any use it habitually without injury, rather, I should 
say, it is injurious to all, the amonut depending on 
such factors as work, food, constitution, amount 
smoked, and duration of habit. 1 . Medicinally, in 
suitable cases. 2. With injury slight up to grave. 
The great bulk. 3. P Ten per cent, perhaps. These 
estimates refer to habitual users ; those who take it 
occasionally or irregularly soon acquire the opium 
habit. 

6. If by "moderation" is meant harmless habitual 
consumption, then I believe it is correct to say, as far 
as my observation goes, that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
know of no oases of consumers who have taken their 
opium for years without harm to themselves ; I know 
of cases who have done so without very obvious harm ; 
such cases are often quoted as instances of its harm- 
lessness, but if they are followed up for a number of 
years, the moral and physical degeneration will become 
apparent, in some exceptional cases very slight, in 
others more marked ; I know of many cases of great 
injury. I regret that, being at present absent from my 
station on sick leave, I am not able to give detailed 
account of cases. Opium sots are to be found in all 
classes of society. I have known mandarins who would 
not transact business, doctors who could hardly be got 
to see patients, officials, shopkeepers, chair-bearers, 
soldiers, coolies, who have smoked themselves into 
unfitness for work, leading to loss of occupation, poverty, 
and distress of self and family. I know of several 
wealthy and influential families that have been brought 
to beggary in this way. 

7. No, a minority. The effect of opium habit is to 
diminish their efficiency. An opium-smoking labourer, 
merchant, artisan, or teacher, is at a discount; both 
Chinese and foreigners prefer the non-smoker. I never 
employ an opium-smoker in any capacity if I can help 
it; if I did, I would get less work and of poorer 
quality, and would not be able to place any reliance on 
the man. A chair carrier said to me lately, in recom- 
mending his shop, that none of the men took opium or 
whiskey ; this was entirely unsought for, and uninfluenced 
testimony. 

8. As alcohol is not extensively used, and seldom 
abused, it is difficult to answer this question ; the 
alcohol habit is ii'it readily formed ; with opium, on the 
other hand, the habit is rapidly acquired, and lays firm 
hold on its vlcti m. The habitual use of a moderate 
quantity of alcohol does not often lead to the user 
becoming enslaved, but with opium the habitual 
smoking of a small amount leads, in the course of a 
few months, to the opium habit being formed, a habit 
that cannot be given up without a severe struggle, and 
almost invariably leads to the dose being increased, and 
moral and physical deterioration setting in. While I 
have treated nearly 2,000 applicants for the cure of the 
opium habit, I have never had a case coming or brought 
to me for the cure of the alcohol habit, and the cases of 
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chronic alcoholism that have come under my notice 
have been few and far between. In short, the abuse 
of alcohol is rare, while the abuse of opium, i.e., the 
opium habit, is exceedingly common and is an evil of 
the moat portentious dimensions. There is little to 
choose between the opium and alcoholic hahikiS ; in the 
case of opium, the moral perversion, and in alcohol, the 
physical injury are the more marked. The opium habit 
takes the stronger grip and its cure is more difficult. 

9. Yes, universally and unanimously. I have never 
heard, directly or indirectly, a good word spoken for 
opium by any Chinamen, while the connexion of 
England with the importation of it to China is constantly 
brought up against our country. 

10. Very seldom unaided. I have met with two or 
three cases who profess to have done so. Many try to 
be cured, and if you ask them they say they have 
broken off the habit, but on further inquiry you find 
they are taking powders or pills containing morphine 
or opium. Some try to cure themselves by gradually 
diminishing the dose, but this plan seldom succeeds. 
Native recipes and shops for the sale of native and 
foreign stop opium pills and powders are common in 
the larger towns. Lately the method of cure by the 
hypodermic injection of diminishing doses of morphine 
has been tried, but without success. Of the hundred 
odd cases in which this method was employed at 
Ch'ao-chow-fu, I could not hear of a single cure. In 
fact, the operator had to flee the city to escape from 
his exasperated patients. Those cured in hospital or 
by other means usually relapse after a few months or 
years. And, even if they do not, they seldom com- 
pletely regain their moral tone. 

11. Opium-consumers already use the native drug to 
some extent. If the supply of Indian opium were to 
be cut off the effect would probably be to raise the 
price of opium, and forcel many to resort to our hospitals 
and to native methods of cure. I feel certain they 
would not take to alcohol or some other narcotic, for 
at present those who wish to stop or who have stopped 
do not take to these substitutes. Theefi'ect would tend 
towards abstinence. 

12. I do not know. 

13. They are led for the most part by learning from 
one another, and for mere pleasure. Others commence 
for the relief of a great variety of ailments, chiefly 
painful affections, chronic diarrhoea, dyspepsia, phthisis, 
and cases what the native practitioners fail to cure. 
I have not seen any evidence of opium being a pro- 
phylactic against fever or rheumatism or malaria. I 
have never heard of its use being advocated by any 
Chinaman on those grounds. Smokers are found 
among all classes, and whether on the hills or the plains 
in highly malarious or slightly malarious districts, the 
proportion of smokers varies very little. On the other 
hand, quinine is already much appreciated, and ex- 
tensively used by the Chinese. 

14. Yes, almost universally. Among those who are 
in comfortable circumstances there are exceptions. 
Large numbers are always found seeking to break off 
the habit by one means or another. A satisfactory 
cure requires residence in hospital for several weeks, 
and many who are anxious to stop the habit cannot 
afford to leave their work so long. 

15. Yes, a very strong wish. One very able and 
influential gentleman in my neighbourhood proposed 
lately to get up a great petition, signed by all the 
officials, literati, gentry, and business men, to be pre- 
sented to the Queen of England, begging her not to 
send any more opium to China. 

20. I have spent more than eight years in Ohinii in 
hospital and dispensary work among the people. I 
have treated nearly 2,000 men who have come into 
hospital for cure of the opium habit. I have lived for 
several years alone, in a Chinese house, in Ch'ao-chow- 
fu, a city of 250,000 inhabitants, and have therefore 
some acquaintance with the people, and good opportuni- 
ties of being conversant with this subject. I wish to 
I'ecord my opinion that the consumption of opium 
among the Chinese around me is rightly regarded by 
them, as degrading and injurious. For one or two 
cases of sickness benefited there are one hundred who 
are injured. And many who use it medicinally do so 
mistakenly, and add to their former ailment an 
expensive and debilitating habit. 

H b 
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I look upon the importation of Indian opium as 
simply a means of dobauoliing and degrading the 
people. 

N.B. — "China" and the "Chinese" in the above 
answci'S mean those in my neighbourhood. 
(Signed) Pmur B. Couslakd, M.B., CM., Ed., 

Ch'ao-chow-fu, via Swatow, 

February 21, 1894 China. 



REroBT 1)>' Kev. W. Mtjirhead, a Missionary who has 
lived in Shanghai for 4() years. 

1. Is opium commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
the part of China, with which you are acquainted ? — 
Very largely. 

2. What proportion, should you confeoture, of the 
adult males of each race are consumers ? Do women 
consume opium to any extent ? Do ohildreii ? — In the 
circle of 30 miles or so, it is supposed that about 25 or 
30 per cent, of the common people consume opium. 
The proportion of the rich or well-to-do oommunit)- is 
less. There are few women who smoke opium, perhaps 
not more than 1 per cent., and a still smaller number 
of children. 

3. What have you observed to be the effects of opium, 
moral, physical, and social, on its consumers ? Is the 
effect the same on consumers of each race, or can you 
draw distinctions between the effects on consumers of 
different races P Is thei-e any difference between the 
effects of Indian and Chinese grown opium? — Among 
the higher classes from their standing and position in 
life, and the circumstances in which they are placed, 
the effects of opium in these various points of view are 
not so marked ajid ob\"ious, though they are often to be 
met with, but in the case of the poorer classes and 
lower orders, the results are readily apparent and most 
distressing. Morally, they soon lose character and 
face as the Chinese call it. Physically, they are 
enfeebled and dependent on a constant supply of the 
drug. Socially, they become lazy and degraded in 
appearance and habits. They part with everything to 
sup])ly the craving, and make both themselves and their 
families wretched. If they become sick, they are more 
diflBeult to recover than in other cases, and suiiide and 
murder not infrequently happen in consei (uence. Indian 
opiam is more powerful, from the preparation it under- 
goes, and so more baleful in its effects than Chinese- 
grown opium. 

4. Do consumers chiefly smoke or do they eat 0[)ium ? 
or do they drink a decoction of opium ? If opium is 
taken in two or all these forms, can you distinguish 
between the effects of each ?■— Smoking is the ordiiuiry 
and universal form of consumption here, and the di-ug 
is not eaten or drunk by those who indulge m it, except 
in the eases of suicides, or it may be, and rarely, in the 
form of pills, when smoking cannot be provided for. 

5. What are the proportions of those who use opium ? 
(1) without injury, (2) with slight injury, (3) with great 
injury f" opium sots ") ? — We unhesitatingly answer 
that opium is never used in the manner indicated with- 
out injury, but, of course, the extent of the injury 
depends upon the amount used, and on their having a 
sufficiency of good food or otherwise to sustain them 
and counteract the effects of the haljit. We cannot 
give a comparative estimate under this head. 

6. Is it correct to say tliat there cannot bo such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium ? 
Do you know any or many ciisus ol consumers who 
have taken their opium for years without harm to 
themselves p If so, please give description of one or 
two such cases in detail. If you know any or many 
cases of great injury, give examples? — Moderation in 
the use of opium is difficult. If the parties are sick, or 
their minds disturbed about anything, or they are 
wearied nd tired I'rom oa er-work or other causes, they 
must an will increase the dose, and so the habit and 
requir<'ment become a matter of ever-growing intensity, 
always allowing, however, for the variety of cases. We 
have never known a cii.se of opium-smoking for years 
without injuiy, but W(' have known many who have 
suffered great injury in consequence. One was a scholar 
of high repute who took to the hahit after we knew him, 
or in whom it became more ;ipparent in course of time, 
that he utterly unfitted hiniseif for the worlc of teacliiug 



and lapsed into a most degraded state, resorting from 
time to time to the lowest opium den^ until he lost all 
vital strength and moral character and died in a 
wretched manner. Another was a compradore in a 
foreign hong, and in good cii'cumstances. He also took 
to the drug, became weak in mind, and died an " opium 
sot." Sucli cases are of frec[uent occurrence, in a 
greater or less degree ; enough, however, to make the 
habit one of widespread lamentation. 

7. Do a majority of the labourers, or of the merchants, 
or of the artisans, of the part of China with which you 
are conversant, smoke opium ? If so, what is generally 
the effect of the opium on the efficiency of their calling ? 
— Of common labourers in this neighbourhood a large 
majority are given to this habit, say seven out of ten. 
The proportion of merchants may be two out of ten, but 
of the artisans very few, as they could not otherwise 
attend to their daUy work, and so could not be employed. 
Many of the liteT-ary classes are habitual smokers, as 
having time and opportunity for indulging in the 
practice. While under the influence of it they will do 
splendid work, only requiring a constant supply to keep 
up their spirits and stimulate them in what they are 
doing. Here I could specially refer to men w);o were 
in my employ, who regarded as the very elite of scholars, 
but were slaves t(j the habit, and needed after a short 
time to repair to the open den for refreshment. One in 
particular had been an opium-smoker for over 30 years, 
but showed a most withered appearance, while his work, 
under the drug, exhibited his remarkable powers, though 
he was fit for nothing in two or three hours at most. 

8. Hew does the use or abuse of opium among the 
races of that part of China with which you are con- 
versant compare with the use or abuse of alcohol 
among such races, in regard to the effect on consumers ? 
Alcohol is used to a small degree here as compared to 
what it is in the West. One rarely sees a drunkard in 
the streets, though native wine is laigely used, especially 
at evening meals. Still, wine-drinkers are not classed 
in the ranks of opium smokers, and are not looked on, 
except in extreme cases, as similarly degraded, from 
their not being given to the habit like the others. 
Opium and wine are regarded as two different things, 
alike in their character and effects. 

9. Is the habit of consuming opium condemned as 
degrading or injurious by the general opinion of the 
Chine.se ? How would they regard the opium habit as 
compared with the alcohol habit ? — Everywhere the 
habit is looked on as degrading and injurious. It is 
universally condemned, and as we have just remarked 
it is not considered in the same light as alcohol, and is 
denounced as a far greater evil, perhaps in some 
measure from its far greater prevalence. 

10. Can and do opium consumers break themselves 
of ihe oi)ium habit ? — If they are willing they can do 
so. If it is done gradually there is less inconvenience 
and trouble tlian if dune at once, only the victims are 
generally afraid of dying from their giving up the habit 
unless an avaihng remedy is at hand. Many come to 
the hospitals to be cured, and after a time they are 
made well, but either the craving returns, or temptation 
comes in their way, or they suffer from sickness, and 
the habit is resumed. Others purchase medicine for 
the purpose, alike native and foreign, which in most 
instances contains morphia, and so the cure is worse 
that the disease. It is possible to break off the habit, 
but it requires such a power of will as is rarely possessed' 
by the opium-smoker. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut ofl' 
what would be the effect on opium-smokers, and on the 
population of your neighbourhood ? Would they resort 
to Chniese-grown opium, or would they take to alcohol or 
to some n;i,rcotic, other than opium, or would tboy abstain 
altogether ?— If things go on in the ordinary way and 
no change takes place in the administration of Govern- 
ment on the subject, the prohibition of Indian opium 
would have no effect on the consumers and or the 
population at large, as the native opium would be more 
fully resorted to, which is the case to an increasino- 
degree even no^v. It is hardly likely that alcohol would 
take the jilace of opium, certainly not were the drug 
within reach at all, and in that case also there is no 
likelihood of abstention. 

12. Do people of European race contract the opium 
habit in an}- numbers p If not, why not P And what 
makes Asiatics more liable to contract the habit p_ We 
have heard of a few oases of Europeans contracting the 
opium Inibit, but they weie very exceptional, There is 
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something iu the national constitution that seems to crave 
such a narcotic as opium, as alcohol is the demand in 
the West. The Chinese have taken to the one somehow 
rather than the other, as it appears to benefit them more 
readily. 

13. How are opium-consumers led to use the drug ? 
Is opium, within your knowledge, a prophylactic against 
fever, or rheumatism, or malaria? or is it so regarded 
by the inhabitants of the part of China with which you 
are conversant F — The reasons that lead the Chinese are 
such as the following: — (1.) Sickness, chiefly dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and pain in the stomach. The native phar- 
macopoeia is ill-provided with remedies for these and 
other complaints, and the drug is recommended by local 
practitioners and friends, and this is a great occasion of 
its iise. (2.) It is commonly brought forward in the 
transaction of business, as wine and tobacco may be 
elsewhere, and so time and opportunity are allowed for 
consultation and making bargains. (3.) Bad houses, 
unhappily so prevalent in this neighbourhood, are 
largely the scene of dissipation, and of this vice in 
particular. (4.) We would add that as in the case of 
many houses at home,where little comfort and enjoyment 
are provided for working mtm, and so the public-house 
is commonly resorted to ; in like manner there is little 
to interest and amuse in the social or domestic life of the 
Chinese, their current literature and ordinary com- 
panionship, and so the attraction of the opium den or 
divan becomes irresistible, and they are overcome by 
it. Again, the drug is said to be a prophylactic in 
the cases referred to, just as tobacco, garlic, &c., are 
allowed by many lo be. Not that they are generally 
regarded in this light, yet it is declared to be a fact 
they operate in this way, as in such a place as Formosa, 
where the soldiers are largely exposed to malaria, and it 
seems these various drugs are found to be preventive 
when used only in this manner, while those who do not 
use them in many more instances succumb. 

14. Do opium-consumers themselves usually desire to 
get free of the opium habit ? — We can truly say this is 
the case in almost every instance. It is universally 
acknowledged to be only an evil in ordinary experience 
from its effects on mind and body, in family and social 
life ; only a good remedy is constantly asked for and 
tried in many ways, only the will of the opium-smoker 
seems to be paralysed, anc? it is rarely possible to stir 
it up in order to bear the trial of abandoning the habit 
and resist the temptations by which he is surrounded. 

15. Ts there among the Chinese in the part of China 
with which you are acquainted any wish that England 
should not allow opium to be exported from India ? — This 
is the constant cry of the Chinese. The common people 
only think of England as having introduced it, and they 
blame us accordingly. They say to us, " Stop the 
" importation and we shall cease to use it, " Of course, 
it is easy to reply on the principle of supply and 
demand, but this does not change their views oh the 
matter, and the accusation remains. 

16. By what classes of persons and in what provinces 
or districts of China is Indian opium usually consumed, 
and how far does Chinese-grown opium compete with 
Indian opium in the provinces or districts in which the 
two kinds are readily obtainable? — Indian opium is 
chiefly used at or near the treaty ports, and less in 
places at a distance, though the two kinds are in 
current use at the ports in a single and mixed form. 
The nntive opium, however, is coming into more fre- 
quent use as a cheaper article, though not liked so well 
on the part of the habitual smoker. 

17. What will be the probable consequences of the 
prohibition or restriction of the Indian opium (1) on 
the consumption of opium by the Chinese, (2) on the 
cultivation of the poppy and production of opium in 
China, (3) on the arrangements made by the Chinese 
Government for raising a revenue from opium ?— In 
reply we say : (1.) The prohibition or restriction will 
make no great difference as things now are. (2.) If the 
cultivation is allowed, the prohibition in question will 
only increase the amount raised by the Chinese, as the 
drug is wanted and is far more productive and profit- 
able than the ordinary cereals. This is an important 
consideration in answer to the question before us, and 
abandantly verified in many parts of China. (3.) We 
cannot answer the inquiry as to the arrangements about 
revenue. All depends upon a continuance or reversal 
of the present system, and we shall refer to it under 
section 20. 

18. Can yon give any estimate of the area now under 
poppy cultivation in the several provinces of China 



and the average annual culture of opium ? — This is 
impossible from our point of view. It is well known 
that the native growth is largely on the increase, partly 
owing to its pecuniary value to the cultivators as com- 
pared with the cereals, and partly from the soil in some 
places being more suited to it, as is the case in Shansi. 
Some time ago I was in the country, and saw the poppy 
being cultivated where rice used to be grown. I spoke 
to the farmer about it, and his reply was that hitherto 
the foreigners had been profiting from the opium trade, 
but now the Chinese were determined lo cultivate it 
and obtain the benefit of it themselves. 

19. What revenue does the Chinese G-overnment 
derive from opium, and how does the taxation levied 
on Indian opium compare with that levied on opium 
produced in China ? — This cannot be answered by the 
writer ; the Indian tax can be easily known, so far as 
the Custom House returns are concerned, but the native 
growth is altogether uncertain in its amount, numbers, 
and variety of places, and the honesty alike of the cul- 
tivators, purchasers, and officials. There is, we believe, 
much smuggling carried on by the people interested in 
it, and overlooked on the part of the authorities both 
for their own advantage and from the unfaithfulness of 
their underlings. 

20. Have you any remark to make in regard to 
opium consumption among the people around you? — 
In regard to Shanghai as a great emporium of trade, it 
has drawn vast numbers of people from all parts of the 
country, yet while allowing for the low character of 
many of these, and the introduction and encourage- 
ment of other evils, especially in the foreign settle- 
ments, which were formerly unknown, and which 
would not be tolerated in the city and suburbs under 
native jurisdiction, the vice in question has been a most 
fruitful cause of the deterioration that has taken place 
in the character and social life of the inhabitants. 
Large divans have been opened in various places for 
opium - smoking, which particularly at night are 
crowded, and young men seem to form a great majority 
of the guests. These divans and their concomitants 
attract raultitudes of the Chinese, and prove to be a 
moral ruin in manifold instances. There is nothing 
like them in any other part of the empire. What is to 
be done towards remedying the evils of the opium trade 
and the native-grown cultivation ? We beg to suggest 
that an understanding should be come to between the 
foreign and the Chinese Governments that the matter 
should cease on both sides, excepting the requirement, 
it may be, on meaicinal grounds. We see no objection 
to and no insuperable difficulty in this. We believe it 
to be possible for the highest authorities in China to 
issue commands to the local magistrates of various 
grades, which would in course of time be obeyed, and 
which in the present instance would be haUed by the 
vast majority of the people. At the outset there would 
be difficulties from the habits that have been formed 
by multitudes, but these at the best would be only 
temporary, and the affair of the revenue could be tided 
over, and gladly so by the voice of the nation at large. 
Let such an agreement be made between the two 
governments that the one and the other shall prohibit 
or restrict the growth or traffic in opium in their 
respective departments, and that the strict observance 
of it shall be insisted on, and we do believe a new and 
better order of things will arise in China in relation to 
us and the peace and prosperity of the jieople. We 
hesitate not to say tnat were the evil that now so widely 
exists, and is ever increasing, withdrawn, there would 
be far greater readiness and ability on the part of the 
Chinese to adopt the elements of western civilisation 
and progress, that are now opposed alike on account of 
their penury and the prejudice they have been led to 
form in regard to us, which in no small measure has 
been caused by the opium trade. 

I may add, in closing, that the prohibition of opium, 
either in the foreign trade or the native growth, like 
the abandonment of the habit, cannot be done all at 
once or in a short time. Were this attempted, it is a 
general opinion that it would cause most serious trouble 
in China from the long continuance and widespread 
influence of the habit. It would require perhaps 20 or 
30 years to bring the matter to a final issue. In the 
meanwhile a common understanding can be come to 
and measures taken to terminate both the foreign 
trade and the native growth. Proclamations might be 
published far and wide, and so the people would be 
gradually prepared for the end in view. Were this to 
be the case, the writer is convinced it would raise us 
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T. XXVl. highly in the estimation of the Chinese, and tend to 
promote the best interests of all classes. 

(Signed) William Mtjikhead, 

London Missionary Society. 



3. Repokt by Dr. Ed. Henderson, a Medical Practi- 
tioner in Shanghai for 25 years. Has had oppor- 
tunities of seeing numbers of Chinese in Native 
Hospitals. 

Shanghai, 

20th February 1894. 

1. I believe that opium is largely consumed in the 
native city and foreign settlement of Shanghai. 

2. I cannot state the proportion of adult males who 
consume the drug, but certainly not the majority. Few 
women consume it. No children. 

3. T believe that opium amoked in moderation has no 
very special effect on the health of the consumer, 
physical or moral. Used immoderately it is, I believe, 
injurious, physically and morally. The opium smoked 
in Shanghai is a mixture of the Chinese and Indian 
drug. 

4. Opium is smoked almost invariably. 

5. Moderate smokers do not suffer injui-y, and the 
majority of those who use the drug use it moderately. 

6. No. Incorrect. I cannot at the moment give 
specific examples, but I have at various times during 
the past 20 years made the acquaintance of middle-aged 
Chinamen, said to have been regular opium-smokers 
for many years, whose health and capacity for work as 
merchants did not seem to have suffered in any way. 

7. The majority. Excessive opium-smoking appears 
to render men indolent and disinclined for physical exer- 
tion ; the mental effect is not, perhaps, so apparent ; the 
immoderate smoker has usually other vices. 

8. The alcoholic habit is rarely encountered among 
the Chinese. 

9. The moderate use of the drug does not seem to be 
at all generally condemned. Drunkenness is a rare 
vice among the Chinese, and no comparison could be 
fairly made between alcoholic excesses and the excessive 
use of opium by a Chinaman, unless he had resided in 
foreign countries, 

10. I have known of many cases in which the immo- 
derate use of opium has discontinued, at least for a time. 
I do not think the moderate consumer has any wish to 
discontinue the habit , 

11. ■■ 

12. No. Europeans prefer alcohol and tobacco. 

13. I do not think opium can be regarded as a pro- 
phylactic against fever, rheumatism, or malaria; but I 
am informed that there are many among the Chinese 
who regard it as such. 

14. Those who are slaves to the habit, and especially 
when the over-indulgence has entailed poverty, or, and 
loss of health, do so. 

15. Not to my knowledge. 

17. Interference with the Indian imports would pro- 
bably stimulate the cultivation of the poppy, and lead 
to improvements in the manufacture of opium in China. 
The habit of opiTim-smoking has become so much a 
national one that restriction in the importation of 
Indian opium is not likely to have more than a tem- 
porary effect. 

(Signed) Bdwabd Hendebson, 

M.D., F.E.C.S., Edin., 
Surgeon H.B.M.'s Consulate, Shanghai. 



i. Kepobi by Dr. R. A. Jamieson, a Medical Practi- 
tioner in Shanghai for 26 years, Consulting 
Surgeon to Imperial Maritime Customs, and 
Surgeon to St. Luke's Hospital for Chinese. 

1. The word " commonly " implies so close an 
approach to precision in the estimate of the ratio of 
opium-consumers to the general population, that this 
question cannot safely be answered by a ''Tes" or 
" No." The large number of opium-smoking establish- 
ments maintained in and about the settlements, the 
amount of imported drug retained in Shanghai for 
local consumption, and the certainly large but ab- 
solutely unknown quantity of native opium used attest 
that opium is "largely" or "widely" consumed by 
the Chinese in this district. 

2. Failing a definition of the term " consumers," any 
answer to the first part of this question must be a mere 
guess. If it is intended to count all usual and 
occasional consumers who smoke a, few pipes on the 
occasion of some festival such as a marriage, or when 
coming from the country they arrive in Shanghai to 
pass a few days in altogether unaccustomed dissipation, 
the answer would be that almost all adult males at 
least know the taste of opium. But if " consumers " 
be intended to denote " habitual consumers," the ratio 
is a very small one. Many years ago, I found that 
during an entire year the ratio of ' ' opium-smokers " 
to the total number of applicants for indoor and out- 
door treatment at a largely attended hospital for 
natives, was almost exactly one-fifteenth. The vast 
majority of those who acknowledged the habit showed 
no sign of any evil effect from it. The definition of 
the term " opium-smoker " which I gave my native 
assistant, who was charged with the inquiry, was " a 
" man who smokes every day whenever he has the 
" chance." Women rarely — exception made of asthma- 
tic old women, all of whom who can afford it, I think, 
smoke ; prostitutes in fashionable native brothels also 
excepted — and children, so far as I know, never smoke 
opium. I should perhaps mention that the nuns in 
Buddhist convents, about whose habits the more re- 
spectable Chinese have nothing but evil to say, are 
reported to be much addicted to opium-smoking. 

3. Many of the most respectable and trustworthy 
Chinese of my acquaintance are moderate opium- 
smokers. The same must be said of many officials, 
bankers, and merchants, who accomplish an enormous 
amount of work involving much mental and bodily 
fatigue. In the exceptional oases wherein a condition 
of opium-craving, strictly comparable with chronic 
alcohloism, is established, it is true that all moral and 
social ties are loosened ; any means of securing in- 
dulgence is seized regardless of consequences, and 
mental and physical health are alike destroyed. But, 
I believe, that in such cases we have to deal with in- 
dividuals who are physically degenerate to start with. 
I have no experience of any opium- consuming race 
other than the Chinese. Opium-smokers themselves 
say that there is no qualitative difference between the 
effects of Indian and Chinese grown opium. The Indian 
drug possesses, they say, a more agreeable aroma, and 
" goes farther," quantity for quantity. But it is well- 
known that the prepared drug is largely a mixture of 
Indian and Chinese opium in varying proportions 
according to the honesty of the vendor. 

4. The Chinese rarely, if ever, eat opium, except for 
the purpose of suicide. Opium-consumers have until 
lately smoked exclusively. Within the past few years, 
however, the so-called '' opium habit curing powders," 
which are nothing but morphia, have created a taste for 
morphia consumption, which I learn is rapidly spread- 
ing on account of its comparative convenience and 
cleanliness, and also on account of the secrecy with 
which the habit may be indulged. Still more recently 
the hypodermic injection of morphia has been in- 
troduced, and this form of the habit is gaining ground 
with extraordinary rapidity. I am informed on 
excellent authority that the importation of hypodermic 
syringes from Europe, but especially from Japan, has 
already reached enormous proportions. It is, however, 
too soon to offer any opinion about the result of this 
growing modification of the habit ; but it may safely be 
predicted that it will prove far more hurtful and far 
more general than opium-smoking has ever been. 

6. In the absence of any statistics, reliable or un- 
reliable, this question is quite unanswerable. 
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6 and 7. These questions are imswered, so far as I 
can answer them, in my replies to Questions 2 and Li. 

8. I consider that the two habits — alcohol comsump- 
t.ion and opium conBumption— are strictly comparable. 
As against the individuals who drink a couple of glasses 
of wine at a wedding or a birthday celebration, and do 
not again taste alcohol until a similar occasion presents 
itself, there are multitudes in China who at such feasts 
and at such alone smoke two or three pipes of opium. 
So the average moderate drinker who feels and is better 
for a little wine or beer with his meals is widely repre- 
sented in China by the moderate smoker who finishes 
his meals with one or two pipes of opium, and takes no 
more at any other period of the dny. Passing them 
side by side through all the gradations of excess, the 
two habits are found in their worst and most hopeless 
form in alcohol sots and opium sots, there being little 
or nothing to choose between the two groups. 

9. In this part of China the habit of consuming 
opium is regarded exactly as the habit of consuming 
alcohol is regarded by reasonable Europeans. In the 
abstract it is not considered as either degrading or in- 
jurious; but if any non-smoker were asked the question 
ho would, just as in the case of alcohol we should, 
certainly add as a rider to his reply, that excess is a 
fruitful source of disaster and disgrace. The Chinese, 
I may remark, area singularly tolerant, practical, and 
non-censorious race. They concern themselves but 
little about what theoretically ought to happen, and 
wait patiently in each case for the rise of an abuse 
before they think of preventing or remedying it. The 
Chinese of this province are naturally so peaceable, 
that while they regard the opium habit in general 
with careless indulgence, they would be horrified by 
the uproar and quarrels which the alcohol habit brings 
in its train. I am informed, but so far as I am con- 
corned this is mere hearsay, that in the Canton province 
any degree of indulgence in opium-smoking is con- 
demned by public opinion among the respectable 
classes. 

10. I have heard of such cases, but I have never seen 
one, and I do not believe that they occur except as the 
rarest and most extraordinary phenomena. 

11. Practically, nothing could entirely cut off the 
Indian supply. Foreign drug would be smuggled into 
Shanghai at no matter what risk. It would, of course, 
become much dearer than it is at present, and un- 
obtainable by the humbler and poorer class of smokers. 
'I.'hese would smoke Chinese opium exclusively, and of 
this the supply which is already very large would 
become limited only by the demand. I am. certain that 
consumers would not abstain, and I think it highly 
improbable that alcohol or any narcotic other than 
opium would to any appreciable extent displace the 
latter. 

12. It is excessively rare for a European to contract 
the habit of opium-smoking. During 26 years of 
active medical practice among Europeans, only two 
instances have come to my knowledge. Many Macao 
Portuguese smoke opium, but they are Portuguese only 
by name and courtesy. It would be difficult to give all 
the possible reasons for the difference in habits between 
European and Asiatic races. Inherited taste is 
probably a factor; the far less elaborate preparation 
necessary for indulgence in alcohol ; the fact that to 
swallow a drink occupies no time worth speaking of ; 
the more sociable character of Europeans which makes 
them love noise and a crowd while intoxicating them- 
selves, all these and many other facts equally obvious 
explain in whole or in part the insignificant temptation 
which opium-smoking presents to Europeans. Added 
to these is the fact that every European knows that if 
once he were recognised as an opium-smoker he would 
be socially lost, and all his chances in life would 
instantly disappear. On the other hand, the absence 
of a damnatory public opinion, the characteristic care- 
lessness about time-expenditure, the natural quietness 
and peaceableness of the average Asiatic, probably also 
inheri ted taste and tendency make Asiatics far more 
liable than Europeans to contract the opium habit. 

13. Usually, I think, by the natural and general 
craving for a narcotic of some kind, opium being in 
China the narcotic in most common use. Sometimes, 
in order to revive failing sexual power. Very often 
to relieve the pain of chronic rheumatism, and secure 
drowsiness, if not sleep. Never, I think, to enjoy 



rapturous visions which exist only in European popular 
imagination. Out of scores of opium-smokers whom I 
have asked, whether smoking transported them to 
Paradise, I have never found one who seemed so much 
as to comprehend the question. Except as affording 
relief to the pain of rheumatism and to the dyspnoea of 
asthma or chronic bronchitis, I have not heard any 
Chinese attribute medicinal virtues to opium-smoking. 
All agree that in excess it induces absolute sexual 
impotence after a brief period of huper-excitation. So 
far as I know opium-smoking is not a prophylactic 
against any disease. 

14. Some profess to do so, but they will make no 
sacrifice worth speaking of to attain freedom. 

15. Not the least in the world. 

16. It is a matter of relative wealth and of distance 
from the coast. No doubt very whealty smokers in all 
parts of the interior contrive to obtain Indian drug, 
just as the wealthier smoker on or near the coast seek 
to consume it exclusively. But as the distance from 
the ports increases the average consumer becomes more 
and more dependent on native opium. I am told that 
in the places where both Indian and Chinese drug are 
readily obtainable, nobody every asks for Chinese 
opium, although it is extensively used to replace or 
adulterate Indian. 

17. (a) and (6). These questions are already answered, 
so far as I can answer them, in my reply to Question 
11. (c.) Regarding this I have no opinion to offer. 

18. 19, 20. I have no information. 

(Signed) E. A. Jamieson, M.D., M.K.C.P., 
Consulting Surgeon to the Imperial Maritime 
Customs in China, Surgeon to St. Luke's 
Hospital for Chinese. 
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5. Repokt by Dr. Bukge, a Medical Practitioner in 
Shanghai for 20 years. Practice entirely among 
Foreign Shipping. 

Shanghai, China, 

February 20th, 1894. 

1. Yes. In Shanghai opium dens very common. 

2. My house boy informs me 50 per cent, of men, 25 
per cent, of women, and no children smoke. From my 
own observation, I should say this per-centage is too 
heavy, but I have no special knowledge in the 
matter. 

3. I should say it is morally, physically, and socially 
bad. My boy informs me that Indian opium produces 
less evil effect than Chinese-grown, especially the 
common Szechuan variety, which is very bad. 

4. Chiefly, I may say, almost entirely smoke. Few 
eat, and none drink opium, except for suicidal purposes, 
for which opium is in common use. 

5. (1) none; (2) comparatively few ; (3) to the majority 
until they cannot do without it. 

6. I think there cannot be moderation, the use tends 
to increase, and does increase, as a rule. My boy has 
smoked for 20 years, not to great excess, but is certainly 
enfeebled in mind and body by it. 

7. My boy says 50 per cent, of males of all classes, 
and certainly renders them less efficient in their 
calling. 

8. I should say the use of opium being more common 
has a greatfir evil effect. Opium-smoking probably 
leads to the drinking of alcohol in the form of rice- 
spirit (which, as it has very injurious effects on 
Europeans (sailors), who frequently drink it because it 
is cheap), it must therefore be highly injurious. This 
rice-spirit (sanshu) causes vomiting, diarrhoea and 
brain symptoms of a violent character amongst the 
sailors; it soon makes them "mad drunk" and 
quarrelsome. 

9. Condemned as both degrading and injurious by 
Chinese. I should say tbey would look upon both as' 
equally bad habits, but on drink as more degrading, as: 
it incapacitates from work, whilst most opium-smokers: 
are able to do some work. 

10. Very few. They may be able to moderate it. 

11. They would consume the Chinese opium without 
doubt, and as it is cheaper, would probably smok© 
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more, to their greater detriment. They would still 
keep to opium, I believe, especially as it would be 
cheaper. 

12. Extremely few I think, because it is considered 
so detrimental and debasing, and because the use of 
alcohol is the rule amongst Europeans. Asiatics have 
but very few comforts m their homes. They resort to 
it to dull their cares as Europeans resort to alcohol. 

13. Through gambling, their most common vice, and 
the evil companionship that that entails, I think opium 
has but little prophylactic eif eot on fever or rheumatisni ; 
it may tend to ward off malaria slightly, and it is 
considered to do so by the Chinese. 

14. I think not, but have no special information. 

15. I certainly think not, especially amongst the 
opium-consumers, as they would smoke nothing else 
if they could afford it, its expense alone deters them. 

16. By all classes, I should say, and, as far as I know, 
in all pi'ovinces and districts. 

17. — (a.) That they would consume Chinese-grown. 
(h.) That it would rapidly increase the cultivation of the 
poppy and the production of opium in China, (c.) They 
would probably increase the tax on Chinese opium to 
make up the deficiency. 

18. No. 

19. No information. 

20. None excepting that if opium-smoking or eating 
could be prevented, it would undoubtedly be a very 
great blessing to the country. 

I may remark I have li\ed 20 years in Shanghai, but 
have no very special information on the subject. The 
above answers are simply the opinion I have formed 
from n-eucral observation and information. 

(Signed) Fhedk. J. Bukgb, 

K.L.O.P., Lond. 



6. Report by Mr. W. S. Wetmoke, a Merchant in 
Shanghai and other parts ot China, for over 40 
3'ears. Must have come in contact with great 
iiumburs ot the better class of Chinese. 



Siu, Shanghai, 19th February 1894. 

In conformity with your request, I have the 
honour to give the following replies to the questions 
regarding opium consumption in China, contained in 
the memorandum of the Koyal Commission on Opium, 
which you have sent to me for that purpose. 

1 will pi'emise that I have never made a special 
study of the use of opium and it.s effects on the people, 
and my answers will, therefore, be confined to such 
points as I am more or less familiar with from general 
observation. 

1. I do not think that opium is commonly consumed 
by the Chinese in this jiart of China. Most of the 
people here belong to the poor labouring classes, who 
could not aft'ord to indulge in such a luxury, and an 
ordinary observer might traverse the streets of the 
towns and the paths of the country for years without 
having his attention drawn to any fact which would 
indicate the existence of such a habit among the people 
as the use of opium or any other di-ug or intoxicant. 

2. 1 have never known or seen any women or children 
who were opiuin-smokers. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium. 

6. I have known several inveterate opium-smokers, 
a,nd from my oljservation believe that an excessive 
indulgonoe in this drug is very pernicious to both mind 
and body, while ii'^ habitual use in moderation appears 
to iiave no ]jernin,iiently ])rejudieial efl'ect. Among the 
habitual, but moderate smokers, whom I know, is one 
who ha- hold a position of resjjonsibility on our native 
staff lor more than 20 years, and whom I have known 
well for double that period. He is now 67 years old 
and his mental powers are unimpaired, while he is 



physically as strong as could be expected of one of his 
age. Undoubtedly there can be moderation in the use 
of opium as well as in the use of alcohol. 

7. Certainly a majority of labourers, merchants, and 
artisans in this part of China are not regular consumers 
of opium, and very few exhibit indications of its use. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium, were cut off, the 
Chinese would resort to native-grown opium. 

12. Opium- consumers are often led to use the drug 
very much in the same way that boys at home are led 
to use tobacco or intoxicating drinks, but it is more 
generally and freely indulged in to kill time, which 
must hang very heavily on the hands of people who 
have no social life in our acceptation of the term, and 
no rational means of occupying their leisure hours, 
such as are fortunately possessed by people of the 
western world; and this is particularly the case with 
the classes who have not to obtain their livelihood by 
manual labour, among whom, in fact, the habit is 
chiefly prevalent. 

15. I have never heard the wish expressed by Chinese 
that England should not allow opium to be exported 
from India. 

16. Tne native opium is chiefly consumed by the 
poorer classes, and the Indian by the well-to-do who 
can afford to pay for the more expensive drug. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. S. Weimoke. 



7. Kepokt by Genebal W. Mesny. This is a gentleman 
who has long lived in intimate relationship with 
Chinese, and who even now wears Chinese dress 
and associates largely with Chinese. Has had 
greater opportunities of observing inner Chinese 
life than any other foreigner in China. 

2 Tientsin Eoad, Shanghai, 
Deae Sir, 17th February, 1894. 

In answer to your note of the ] 4th instant, asking 
me to favour you with replies to questions in accom- 
panying paper from the Eoyal Commission on Opium, 
I am sorry to say that, although I have lived for many 
years in Western China, ivhere opium is very extensively 
cultivated, and have taken many notes on the subject of 
opium cultivation, local consumption, and exportation, 
I have not those notes to hand at present for reference. 
Therefore, I hope you will excuse me if you find the 
following notes unequal to what you may have been led 
to expect from me on the subject. 



Answeks to QiTESTiONS Oil the Use of Opidm. 

1. Prom 60 to 80 per cent, of the whole population of 
Western China, viz., Ssii Ch'uan, Yiinnan, and Kuei- 
Chou, smoke opium habitually, and the remaining 
portion of the population (with few exceptions) smoke 
opium occasionally. The same rule will answer for 
all the provincial capital cities of this vast empire. 
The ]iroportion of smokers is much less in Northern 
China generally, excepting in the great commercial 
centres such as Sharehai, Tientsin, and Hankow, and 
other places, where the proportion of habitual smokers 
may be about 50 per cent, and occasional smokers about 
10 to 15 per cent. 

2. Women and children in Western China consume 
opium habitually, but I cannot say what per-centage in 
comparison with men. In the great official and com- 
mercial centres the number of women smokers may 
be about one woman for every two men. Few children 
smoke under 12 years of age in any but the three 
Western Provinces. 

3. The excessive use of opium, whether foreign or 
native, tends to make people indolent and lazy, con- 
sequently poor, but it never brutalizes the habitues of 
the pipe like alcohol does elrunkards. It is in fact the 
king of drugs, a cure for many ills, a balm for many 
wounds, and a preventative of many diseases. It is far 
preferable to alcohol as a stimulant because it does not 
excite the animal passions as alcohol does. 
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4. The constimptioii of opium is almost entirely done 
by Bmoking the prepared drug in jelly form toasted in 
a certain manner over a small lamp. Smokers some- 
times take pills of prepared opium when they hare no 
time to smoke. The Katchins spread opium jelly on 
palm leaves, toast these over a charcoal fire, and chew 
them as tobacco. I cannot distinguish a smoker from a 
chewer of opium. I have only known two men to take 
decoctions of opium. They did it by diluting the jelly 
with strong native whisky, and sipping the decoction 
did them more harm than would have been possible by 
smoking. They were both smokers and only took 
decoctions of the drug when they had no time to smoke. 

5. — 1. It is safe to say that one-half the users of 
opium do so without injury to themselves. 2. Forty 
per cent, suffer more or less severely of poverty brougli t 
on by their indolence owing to the use or abuse of the 
drug. 3. Ten per cent may be considered "sots." 
The opium sot is lesp degraded than the alcohol sot. 

6. It is not correct to say there is not such a thing 
as moderation in the consumption. I speak from 
practical experience, having lived in China for 33 
years, most of that time being entirely isolated from 
foreigners, and I am well acquainted with many men 
and some women who habitually use opium in moder- 
ation and are none the worse for it, excepting in the 
matter of laziness. I have known of but few cases of 
great injury caused by opiumJ;o anyone but the actual 
consumers, but some families are impoverished thereby. 
An opium-smoker will no doubt sell all his property as 
well as his wife and children in order to procure opium 
to satisfy his inordinate craving for the drug. But 
poor people in all parts of China will do the very same 
thing to obtain rice when they are hungry, I have 
actually seen such things done in Shanghai by men 
who had never smoked or otherwise used opium. It is 
customary to do so in order to save the lives of all 
concerned, if possible, by making the sacrifice. 

7. The majority of labourers in South and Western 
China smoke opium in moderate quantities ; some of 
them, however, to excess. Smokers, as a rule, cannot 
hold out as long as non-smokers without rest, but a 
smoke of opium revives them. This fact is probably 
due to the poverty of the sm.okers, who having spent so 
much in opium have little for food. It is also an 
undoubted fact chat opium-smokers do not I'elish the 
frugal fare that suited them very well before they 
indulged in opium. They require luxuries which they 
carmot well atford to buy without depriving themselves 
of the means of procuring opium. The craving for 
opium at the customary hour is more difficult to resist 
than the pangs of hunger ; therefore opium must be 
procured at any price belbre food. This is where the 
mischief comes in with the weak-minded smokers ; the 
strong-minded one eats first, and spends the balance of 
his money in opium, his stomach being full of food, 
the body is being nourished and Dhe craving for opium 
is controllable. The weak-minded smoker smokes first, 
and has not enough money left with which to buy 
suitable food. 

8. The use or abuse of opium compares favourably 
with the use or abuse of alcohol in every respect 
everywhere. 

9. The habitual use of opium was formerly looked 
upon as very degrading, but not now. The opium habit 

, is regarded as less degraded than drunkenness. 

10. Opium-smokers can and do break themselves of 
the habit. I have done so, and several others of my 
acquaintances have done the same. It is an act, 
however, which requires a good deal of determination; 
hence the reason so many fail to attain their object. 

11. If the importation of foreign opium were to cease 
to-morrow everyone would resort to Chinese-grown 
opium, and the cultivation of the drug would increase 
because it pays better than any other known crop 
derivable from a given acreage with the same amount 
of trouble and expense. 

12. I have known three Americans, one European 
besides myself, and a Bagdad Jewess who smoked 
opium habitually ; one of the Americans was a slave to 
the habit, but he was of such a weak constitution that 
it is quite possible his life was prolonged by the use 
of opium. 

13. In "Western Cnina opium is offered to a visitor 
the same as cigars are ofiered in the West, or rather 
more freely; thus the habit is gradually acquired 
without making any special effort to that end. Opium- 
smoking is frequently recommended as the safest, 



cheapest, and most convenient cure for various diseases,, 
especially for all kinds of bowel complaints and fevers. 
Opium-smoking is regarded in Western China as the 
best possible and sure shield against malaria. It is 
also used as a painkiller in oases of rheumatism and 
gout. 

14. I have known many opium- smokers express a 
desire to cure themselves of the habit, but on being 
given an opportunity to do so under the very best 
conditions they have been unwilling to deny themselves 
the craving for the drag until they had conquered it. 

15. There are, no doubt, many Chinese who would 
like to see the importation of opium cease altogether, 
because they believe that it is impoverishing China by 
taking away so much money to pay for it. Many 
years ago H. B. Chang Chih Tung asked my opinion 
regarding the importation of Indian opium. I presented 
him with a paper on the subject, whereupon he 
memorialised the throne, without mentioning my name 
I believe, and the result was the signing of the Opium 
Convention between England and China, and giving 
China a large increase of revenue. 

16. Indian opium is mostly consumed by well-to-do 
people, oflficials, or merchants in the treaty ports, and 
in a few of the provincial capitals near the coast. The 
majority of smokers at Canton, Shanghai, and Hankow 
probably use a mixture of native and foreign opium, 
but in the rest of China very few of the natives use 
anything but Chinese-grown opium. The officials, who 
are of course strangers where they serve, preferably use 
foreign opium, but even these often mix the imported 
with the native-grown drug in such proportions as they 
believe will satisfy their requirements. I have heard 
many smokers of the foreign drug declare that they 
could not satisfy the craving for opium by smoking the 
pure native-grown drug. 

17. The lack of Indian opium is sure to cause : — (a ) 
An increased demand for native opium ; (6.) an increase 
in the production ; and (c.) an increase of duty on all 
native-grown opmm to make up for the deficiency 
caused by the non-arrival of foreign opium. 

18. I believe it is safe to say that two-thirds of the 
arable dry land in Ssil Oh'uan, Kuei Chou, and Yiln- 
nan is used for the cultivation of opium ; about one- 
half of the suitable land in Kan Su, bhen Si, and Shan 
Si is used for the same purpose, and much less in other 
provinces. I believe that it is also safe to say that the 
three Western Provinces of China produce more opium 
than all the rest of the world put together. Opium is 
the only crop that pays. 

19. I believe that native opium only pays about one 
half of the amount of duty levied on foreign opium per 
picul or cwt. I believe that one million of taels was 
formerly derived by the Provincial Government of 
Kuei Chou from native opiam, as follows: — About 10 
per cent, of the cost price was levied as a tax by the 
local magistrate as his private perquisite. About 10 
per cent, more was levied by the Prefectural Octroi 
officials, and a similar amount was levied as likiu or war 
tax. (The tael silver is about the equivalent of three 
rupees iweight for weight ) In this manner I reckon 
that about three million taels worth of opium was 
annually exported from Kuei Chou chiefly to the 
neighbouring provinces. The duty has since been 
increased about 100 per cent., but I do not know with 
what effect on the produce or export. 

20. It is my firm belief that neither the Chinese 
Government nor the Chinese people wish to do without 
opium-smoking. They are by no means thankful to the 
well-meaning but misguided people who have given 
England so much trouble in the matter. The Christian 
nations are more likely to become total abstainers from 
all intoxicating liquors than the Chinese are likely to 
become total abstainers from the use of opium. It is, 
no doubt, a great pity that the Chinese should be so 
addicted to opium. It is also a great pity that all the 
Christian nations should be so addicted to intoxicating 
drinks. Both would do well to become total abstainers 
if they can. 

(Signed) ' William Mesny. 
Brevet Lieutenant-General, Chinese Army. 
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INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION : 



App. XXVI. 8. Eeport by Dk. Edkins. This gentleman was 
engaged as a Missionary for about 30 years. He is 
now employed as a Translator in the Imperial 
Maritime Customs. He holds an eminent position 
as a Sinologue and has had much experience of 
Chinese life. He is, however, a book-scholar rather 
than a practical m.an. 



1. Is opium commonly consumed by the Chinese ir. 
the part of China with which you are acquainted ? — 
Opium-smoking spreads rapidly year by year, each year 
there are more opium-smokers than in the former year. 
In Shanghai and its neighbourhood and in Peking and 
its neighbourhood natives assure me there is no doubt 
of this. 

2. What is the probable proportion of male con- 
sumers ? Of women P Of children ?— In Shanghai, my 
informant says, 20 to 30 males in 100 smoke. Of women 
one in 100. Of children two or three in 100. There 
are more children than women who smoke because they 
do so by thoughtless and playful imitation with no 
prudent foresight to guide them. Of prostitutes in 
Shanghai 10 in 100 smoke. My second informant, a, 
Pekinese, now residing in Shanghai, says, more smoke 
in Shanghai than in Peking. He believes that in 
Canton the proportion of smokers is from what he hears 
greater than in any other province. Of the Canton men 
resident in Shanghai, 10 in 100 is the proportion. More 
smoke in Shanghai than in the adjoining country. In 
Canton more poor men smoke than elsewhere, because 
a dry opium is manufactured which affords to a poor 
man a smoke for seven copper cash (ylroth of a dollar). 

3. What are the effects of opium on the consumer ? 
Is there any difference in the effects of Indian and 
Chinese opium ?— Smokers of races other than Chinese 
are very few. Only the Coreans smoke in the propor- 
tion of 10 in 100 as seen at Shanghai. Their looks 
betray smokers whether Chinese or Corean. My 
Pekinese informant says that as a rule all artisans and 
day labourers suffer in efficiency at their trade or their 
remunerative employment. Good work such as needs 
care in doing it is very reluctantly entrusted to an 
opium-smoker. If he contracts the habit he loses 
custom. He adds that al) smokers, except those who 
are rigidly moderate in their indulgence, lose a healthy 
appearance in the face. In the worst cases victims 
assume a worn and haggard look. Indian opium as 
prepared by (Jantonese manipulators is far more 
dangerously powerful in its effects on the bodily 
constitution than Chinese opium. By the Canton 
method of boiling 100 ounces Indian opium become 
50, and it is the most fascinating and at the 
same time mischievous in its eti'ects of any kind of 
opium. 

4. Do consumers smoke or eat opium ? What number 
of them drink a decoction of opium ? What is the 
difference in the effects in each case ? — Smokers to the 
number of 30 in 100 must sleep after smoking. Among 
the 30, says the Shanghai informant, five take raw 
opium or opium ash by swallowing it. The effects of 
eating opium are much worse than the eH'ects of 
smoking it. It causes black features, black teeth, and 
a dry mouth. Opium prepared in the Shanghai way 
by Shanghai men is mnch less deleterious in its effects 
than that prepared by Cantonese. 3, 4. My Peking 
informant distinguishes between sound sleepers and 
those who rest for a brief interval after smoking. 
Such smokers have what is called the Tengyin 
"lamp craving," and he regards those who must 
sleep as only one or two in 100 smokers. Smokers 
who have the tengyin may be seen to look at the lamp 
and doze for a few minutes with their eyes open and 
presenting a glazed appearance. If the lamp is 
removed or suddenly extinguished they wake im- 
mediately. 

5. — (i.) How many smoke without injury to them- 
selves P (ii.) How many with slight injury p (iii.) How 
many suffer great injury ? — The Shanghai informant 
says : (i.) In 100 smokers those who have abundance of 
good food may, if they are moderate in their use of 
opium, continue for many yf^ars to live without injury. 
Butonly five or six in 100 are so fortunate, (ii.) "Slight 
injury '' is, in the case of many smokers, seen in their 
waste of time, loss of money, and in liability to increase 
the amount smoked. If they lack money they smoke 



less. If they have money they smoke more. Fifteen 
in 100 are of this character, (iii.) Worst class. Persons 
who are so unfortunate are likely to fall through poverty 
into the habit of eating opium or opium ash. Then 
they suffer most severely. Ten smokers in 100 are of 
this class. Thirty or 40 in 100 smoke once in two or 
three dayf. The daily craving has not arrived in their 
case. They smoke when friends call. This witness 
says 20 men in 100 never smoke. The Peking witness 
says Class i. numbers 10 in 100; Class iii., he says, 
numbers two or three in 10. In Shanghai and Peking 
the numbers of the classes are much the same. 

6. Is there moderation in opium-smoking? Describe 
one or two cases of consumers who have not suffered 
injury. Are there many oases of smokers who suffer 
great injury p — The Shanghai witness says, five or six 
in 100 are moderate smokers. He has known some who 
have smoked for years moderately. Such men eat well, 
sleep early, get up early, and are moderate in their 
habits. They smoke one-tenth or two-tenths of an ounce 
daily, and still no harm comes to them. If they are 
prudent and in affluent circumstances this is possible. 
He has known 14 or 16 smokers in 100 who, whether 
rich or poor, were imprudent and became objects of 
sooi'n through yielding to excess in smoking. He has 
known two or three opium sots in Shanghai who died 
early and miserably through the habit of opium- 
smoking. My Peking informant knows a coal mine 
owner, 60 years of age when be saw him first, who has 
smoked opium f jr 30 years. He is very healthy and 
yet takes opium by smoking every day twice. He 
smokes after his meals. He smokes lying on his right 
side and then on his left. He has never taken toj much. 
He has kept rigidly to the quantity each day and has 
been strong and well all the time. Of .such cases there 
are only one in 10,000; some men at first wlien they 
begin to smoke grow fat and stronger in body. It was 
so with him. In other casus the amount of opium is 
increased from some pain, some fancy, or some slight 
temptation. Almost all smokers err in this way. As 
to opium sots who ruin themselves ultimately, he says 
there are two or throe in 10. He holds to this firmly. 
In his opinion the country is now honey-combed every- 
where by this destructive habit, and there is really no 
great difference between one place and another ; opium 
sots who come to ruin are found everywhere. The coal 
owner was able to do so well simply because he kept to 

a strict limit in the amount of opium smoked by him ' 
daily. 

7. Do a majority of the labourers, merchants, or 
artisans where yon reside consume opium ? What is 
the effect on the efficiency of those who give way to 
the opium habit ? — About 20 or 30 in 100 smoke, says 
my Peking informant, and as many in Shanghai. 
China is getting to be, in regard to this hal;it, much 
the same everywhere. In the north all these classes 
suffer in efficiency. Those who smoke 0]'ium are 
dismissed as not being fit for responsible woi-k. If a 
man is an opium-smoker he cannot be trusted. At 
present, in Central China, the rule is relaxed. More 
license is allowed. Tet it is always worse for the 
smoker than for the non-smoker. 

8. How does the effect of the use or abuse of oi)ium 
compare witli tliat of the use or abuse of alcohol in 
your part of China ?— It is much worse. 'I lie bad 
elfecfs of alcohol have never in China been regarded 
as to so large an extent deleterious as the lesultsof 
the opium liabit. Dimnkcnness is somewhat rare in 
China. 

9. In China does general opinion condemn the opium 
habit as degrading and injurious? — The use of alcohol 
does not destroy a man's respectability till he sufi'ers 
through over indulgence. No i-espectable person 
becomes intoxicated. Public 0])inion fs against excess. 
A native club in Tientsin which prohibits o]iium and 
alcohol is very popular there. It is called Tsai Ii. 
One-half of the people of Tientsin are thought to belong 
to it. It also eschews smoking tobacco. In South 
Peking members of this association are very numerous. 
More persons than c^-er belong to it. Yet in the Tartar 
city of Poking tliere are scarcely any. Fifteen years 
ago there were official proclamations warning' the 
people against it as a dangsroiis political society. 
Lately the Government has not proscribed them. 

10. Do^ opium-smokers In-cak off the habit?— My 
Shanghai informant broke it off. For five or six years 
he smoked mild opium (native) and had the craving. 
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When he came to Shanghai he smoked Indian opium 
as prepared by the Cantonese. After this he had no 
taste for the native prepared opium. Those who have 
the craving for the opium prepared in the Canton 
way prefer opium to food. When he rose at 7 or 8 
o'clock he first smoked and afterwards had a meal. 
When under the iuflnence he would not speak with 
anyone who came to converse till after the smoking 
bout was finished. He passed through much misery. 
At night he could not sleep well. Many small troubles 
resulted. He was unwilling to rise in the morning. 
He had no animation, no vivacity. Opium must 
precede luncheon. He passed five years of " heavy 
craving." Then he was in Jardine and Matheson's 
firm, in the employment of Mr. Donald Spence, who 
was the first when British Consul at Tchang to send 
to the British Foreign Oflioe statistioa of the enormous 
yield of native opium in the province of Szchwen. My 
informant was with him in Jardine and Matheson's 
service for three or four years. Then he was in the 
China Merchants' Steam Navigation Company for 
two years. He inquired seriously for a cure. Several 
recipes quite failed. At last he tried that of Lintse su, 
the Canton Viceroy who destroyed the British and other 
opium in 1839, and precipitated a war. This cure was 
successful by the suitability of the drugs used to secure 
all the internal organs from suflering when the daily 
indulgence was abandoned, i.e., the kidneys, the bowels, 
the lachrymal glands, the liver, all continued to act 
normally. He has been free from the habit for three 
years. The Tsai li association of Tientsin obtains one- 
fifth of its members by the desire of candidates to 
throw off the .opium habit. A mixture called Oh'a kao 
is used. It is said to be green grass, reduced to a 
pulp and made into a cake. It is drunk as tea (ch'a) 
and hence the name. The water used is dew. It is 
dried in the sun till black in colour. Then it is boiled 
in water and filtered through a cloth. The founder of 
this association with its triple boycott of opium, alcohol, 
and tobacco was a mysterious stranger who is buried 
near Tientsin and taught his disciples the use of a 
watchword Kwan shi yin pu sa, the Chinese translation 
of the Sanscrit Avalo keteshwara, the Goddess Kanon 
of the Japanese. He taught that it is of all things 
important to abstain from opium and alcohol. "The 
Neophytes wear white, with a white sash. They like 
,to be without a cap on the head. They spend the New 
Year's Night at their founder's grave. _ My Peking 
informant thinks that only one smoker in 100 breaks 
ofi' the habit. Of the cured he thinks half do so by 
the aid of the foreign medical missionary and half by 
native cure. He insists that opium is very much worse 
than alcohol in its effects. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off what 
would be the effect ? — Both the Shanghai and Pekinese 
informant believe it to be within the power of the 
Chinese Government to stop the habit of opium-smoking 
in about 10 years. The Chinese Minister in Loudon, 
Sie ta jen, told me the same thing in the autumn of 
1892, when I saw him in Portland Place. It does not 
seem possible, but the Chinese believe that it is possible 
for the Emperor to stop the habit. As to the substitu- 
tion of other narcotics to take the place of opium, my 
informants agree that alcohol and tobacco with other 
articles all fail as substitutes for opium. This inability 
to remove the opium craving characterising all other 
narcotics increases the difficulty felt in throwing off 
the habit. 

12. In Shanghai do Europeans contract the opium 
habit? If not, why not? Why are Asiatics more 
liable to fall into this habit ? — In Shanghai cases are 
rare. One of my informants knows of two Portuguese 
who frequent an opium shop. The other has known 
of two Americans of a low grade in life who had con- 
tracted the habit. The Chinese here think the reason 
why Europeans do not smoke opium is that they are 
energetic and disposed to activity. It is indoleuce 
that leads men to opium-smoking. The example has 
not been set to Englishmen, for example, as it has been 
by the Cantonese to their countrymen. The bold and 
the dangerous has a charm for the Canton people. 
This, argues my informant, is seen in the history of 
lotteries. The Canton people run tremendous risks 
of loss in lotteries for the sake of a possible gain. 
Through the spread of the lottery epidemic in China 
of late years a license to issue lottery tickets en the 
risk of the success of individuals in obtaining the 
doctor's degree in Peking is sold for an annual sum 
of Taels 60,000 by the present Viceroy. This is per- 
mitted by the Emperor on the ground that if the tickets 
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were not sold at Canton they would be sold at Macao. aj-p.XXSI 
This money is supplied to the support of the army. 
The negotiators of the lottery and the buyers of tickets 
are mainly Cantonese. Ag later the Canton people 
boldly risk money in lotteries, so at an earlier period 
they were the first to teach the whole country the habit 
of opium-smoking dangerous as it is. I think myself 
that the higher tone of European society and the self- 
respect and love of regular occupation felt by the 
inhabitants of Christian countries will always prevent 
them from contracting a love of opium-smoking. 
Improvidence, moral weakness, and the absence of a 
healthy fear of the censures of society, renders Asiatics 
liable to contract the opium habit. The extension of 
Christianity will elevate the tone of Chinese society 
and give the people moral strength. At this juncture 
there is pressing need for the help of the Government 
to remove temptations to opium-smoking by prohibiting 
laws and modes of action adapted to check and extinguish 
the evil. 

13. What leads smokers to commence tlie habit? 
Is opium regarded as a prophylactic against fever, 
malaria, or rheumatism ? — Many smokers say they 
began to smoke to relieve pain, but more do so for 
amusement, either from curiosity or from imitation^ as 
also from politeness in entertaining friends. A fit of 
indigestion may be relieved by a smoke, and this may 
be the beginning of a lifelong habit. 

14. Do opium-smokers usually desire to get free of 
the opium habit P — Very many do and try various 
proposed cures without success. They are under the 
influence of hereditary moral weakness, and this is 
aided by the force of the example of a multitude of 
opium-smokers around them. This renders their 
efforts to free themselves fruitless and disappointing. 
The force of the craving and the intolerable discomfort 
felt in various bodily organs alarm them and compel 
them to cease from the effort after freedom. 

15. Do the Chinese in that part of the country with 
which you are acquainted feel any wish that England 
should not allow the Indian export to continue ? — My 
Peking informant said that in the north Christians feel 
this wish strongly. Others do not think about it. No 
one talks on political subjects. The matter is not 
brought up in conversation. My Shanghai informant 
says that hereabouts the feeling is general that the 
stoppage of opium import from India would be an 
immense benefit. The Christians feel so, but not they 
only. All feel it in his opinion. 

16. By whom and in what parts of China is Indian 
opium consumed? How far do the native and the 
Indian article compete with each other in parts where 
both are procurable ? — My Peking informant says there 
is no great competition. The Canton dealer deals only 
in Indian drug. Those who like a fine rich flavour 
prefer the Indian. Near the ports open to foreign 
trade and south of the Yang-tsz-kiang the Indian drug 
is used, north of the same river and in Western China 
the drug used is native. At Soochow and Kiahing, two 
large prefectures near Shanghai, Indian opium is pre- 
ferred. It is convenient to buy. Where Chinese opium 
is near at hand and cheap the buyer prefers it. In the 
competition which occurs the Indian cannot prevail. 
Smokers of native opium are twice as numerous as 
smokers of the Indian article. Rich persons prefer 
Indian opium because it is prepared in the Canton way. 
In the Canton method 100 ounces of drug are in firing 
reduced to 50 ounces. If opium is prepared in the 
Shanghai method it is reduced at the most to 60 
ounces. 

17. What will be the probable consequences of the 
prohibition of the Indian drug ? — (1.) The smoker of 
Indian drug will at first use the native drug. A large 
diminution in the amount consumed will take place. 
Possibly the Emperor' of China will fix five years as a 
limit at first. Possibly the limit may be 10 years. 
The want of Indian drug in the market will be viewed 
as a severe restriction. (2.) The Emperor, it is nearly 
certain, will add to the duty on opium. At present the 
duty is at some centres of collection 50 taels per picul 
{133 lbs.). Then it will probably be 120 or 130 taels. 

17, 18. What arrangements will the Chinese Govern- 
ment make in regard to revenue as a consequence of 
the cessation of the import of Indian opium ? What 
is the area now devoted to the production of native 
opium? — In the Decennial Reports of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, Shanghai, 1893, Mr. A. E. von 
Rosthorn gives the statistics of 19 counties on the 
right and left bank of the Yang-tsz river between 
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Chung Ching and Wanhien, which are about 150 miles 
apart. In these 19 counties 37,400 piouls are pro- 
duced each year, which is nearly a half of the entire 
Indian export of opium to China. On this quantity of 
native opium Taels 400,000 of silver are levied looiilly or 
nearly 11 taels per picul. In 1859 the Peking Govern- 
ment fixed the duty on native opium at Taela 00 per 
picul. And it has been since raised to Taels 50. There 
seems to bo no good reason to doubt that the entire 
native production in different parts of China reaches 
400,000 piculs and it may be a much larger quantity. 
One fertile count}- may prnduce 2,000 piculs or nearly 
so. Ten thousand piculs then may be manufactured in 
a tract of country where there are five county towns 
distant from each other about 30 miles. 

19. What revenue does the Chinese Government 
derive from opium, and how does the taxation levied 
on Indian opium compare ^vith that levied on the 
native drug p — The levy on Indian opium is Taels ] 10 
per picul (133 lbs.). That on native opium amoxints to 
about Taels 50 per picul. In many cases less is exacted. 
for instance, Taels o.^. 

20. Have you any other remark to make on the 
subject p — (a.) Last year the habit of mixing the native 
and foreign drug had so much increased at Shanghai 
that the output at Siichow, in the north part of the 
province, was doubled. It is customary now for the 
opium shops to mix six-tenths of Chinese drug with four- 
tenths Indian drug. (6.) My informant feels sure that 
opium-smoking might be gradually stamped out by the 
Government in about 10 years. After the withdrawal 
of the Indian drug an immense change will take place 
in China. Patriotic and vigorous viceroys will enter 
on this noble enterprise, and every friend to mankind 
will wish them success. But so mighty is the evil and 
so widespread the corruption existing everywhere in 
the public service that the foreign onlooker cannot 
but doubt if they can conquer the foe by political 
measures alone. 



(Signed) 



Edkins, D.D., 

Shanghai. 



9. Repoet by Captain J. P. McEuen. — This gentleman 
is Ca]5tain Superintendent of the Municipal 
Police of Shanghai, and has been so for 11 years. 
Previously to that he was Assistant Harbour 
Master at Hong Kong. He lias had c:xccptional 
opportunities of observing the class of Chinese 
who habitually frequent the public opium shops, 
as well as the criminal and degraded classes 
generally. 

1. If by commonly consumed is meant that the 
majority of the population are opium-smokers, opium 
is not commonly consumed in Shanghai. 

2. During the 11 years 1883-189:1 58,318 males and 
624 females have been brought under the notice of the 
police for various offences, making a total of both sexes 
of 58,94'2 ; out of this number 12,50'2 males and 51 
females were opium-smokers, and it is noteworthy that 
this proportion holds good for each year of the period. 
Children do not smoke. 

3. The same may be said of the moderate and im- 
moderate use of opium as of alcoholic products. The 
Indian opium being, it is said, five time stronger th:in 
the China drug, the same effect can only be produced 
by nsing five times the quantity of the latter. 

4. Smoking entirely. 

5. — (i.) The larger ])roportion of those who smoke are 
moderate smokers without apparent injury ; (ii.) 
probably a small proportion with slight injury; 
(iii.) with a very small proportion of this class (" opium 
sots"). 

6. It would be as correct to say that there cannot be 
such a thing as moderation in the consumption of alcohol. 
There are numerous instances in Shanghai of consumers 
who have smoked opiam for years without apparent in- 
jviry. A, '-I.^ years of age, has been a regular opium-smoker 
for 30 yeaTs ; is employed as account and writer; he 
attends office from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an interval 
of an hour and a half for tiffin. Ho is a very intelligent 
paan i\ith an excellent memory. He has children. 



B, 43 years of age, has been an opium-smoker for 
about 20 years ; was formerly the accountant of a large 
tea hong, is now manager of a line of steam launches ; is 
a smart man of business and enjoys good health. He 
has children. These cases could be multiplied if time 
admitted. 

7. The same proportion would probably hold good as 
in Answer 2. 

8. Prom a police point of view the opium-smokers 
are a very quiet class of people, but those of the popu- 
lation who are given to habits of intemperance (drinking 
wines, spirits, &c., to excess) beccme noisy and tur- 
bulent, and make themselves a nuisance generally ; 
fortunately these cases are exceptionally few among the 
Chinese. 

9. The abuse is, but the use in moderation is not. 
Drunkenness among the Chinese is so very rare that it 
can scarcely be taken into account, but the habitual 
opium-smoker, as a citizen, is most certainly to be 
preferred to the habitual drunkard. 

10. This, in my opinion, stands on all fours with the 
use and abuse of alcohol. 

11. It is impossible to answer this question with 
any degree of accuracy. They would probably 
resort to some other substitute, but certainly not to 
alcohol. 

12. No. Por the same reason that they do not do so 
in England. 

13. By being brought into contact socially with those 
who smoke, that is, custom, as in the case of wines and 
spirits in Europe, or tobacco. 

14. Only when used in excess, and even not then 
when the smoker is well to do. 

15. Not to my knowledge. 

16. I am unable to give any information on this 
point. 

17. I am unable to give any information on this 
point. 

18. I am unable to give any information on this 
point. 

19. I am unable to give any information on this 
point. 

20. No. Except that these asnwers refer to the so- 
called English and American settlements of Shanghai, 
and to smoking alone. 

J. P. McEuEX, 
Captain Superintendent of Police. 

23rd February 1894. 



10. Repoet by CnN.suL-GENER.\L HA^'^'EN. — This Report 
represents the views of Mr. Hannen and Mr. Jamie- ' 
son, H.M. Consul at Shanghai. Mr. Hannen has 
lived in Shanghai for about 28 years with certain 
intervals of absence. His opportunities of observa- 
tion have been those of the average foreigner living 
in the midst of a large Chinese population. Mr. 
Jamieson lias lived in China continuously for 30 
years. He has served as Consul in several of the 
Ports besides Shanghai, and has had ample oppor- 
tunities of seeing and observing all classes of 
Chinese, officials included. 

1 . It is generally understood that opium is commonly 
consumed by the Chinese in and around Shanghai, but 
it is done in such a manner and has so little visible or 
observable effect that I should be unable to say that 
this was so from my own personal observation. 

2. There is practically only one race of Chinese in 
this neighbourhood. I should conjecture from my own 
observation and general report that at most one in ten 
of the adult males are consumers. It is reported that 
some women amongst the well-to-do classes consume 
opium, but amongst servants I have never known or 
hoard of an instance. Children do not consume opium. 
Generally a man does not take seriously to opium before 
he is at least 30 years old. 

3. The moderate use of opium does not have any 
appreciable elfect morally, physically, or socially, so far 
as my observation goes. Its excessive use up to a 
ccrtaui pomt is injurious because a man's faculties 
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heed the stimnlus of the dpium before tkejrtire in a 
normal state ; until he has had his pipe an opium- 
smoker is stupid. I imagine that if opium is used to 
great excess it may affect the consumer in all these ways, 
but no case of such exoessiye use has ever come under 
my personal observation. 

4. Consumers smoke opium ; the use in any other form 
is practically unknown in this neighbourhood. 

6. I know of no reliable statistics from which it would 
be possible to answer this accurately. As a rough guess 
I should say that about 80 per cent, used it without 
apparent injury, about 19 per cent, with slight iniury, 
and 1 per cent, at most become opium sots. I per- 
sonally have never met one. 

6. There certainly can be such a thing as moderation 
in the consumption of opium. The late oompradore of 
this Consulate-General was an habitual smoker. He was 
always an excellent man of business and carried out 
his work in a perfectly satisfactory manner for some 
40 years. He died last year at an advanced age (nearly 
70) of bronchitis. A writer employed in this Consulate 
was a heavy smoker, but continued to do his work for a 
great number of years without apparent injury to his 
physical condition. It was, however, remarked of this 
man that he was always much keener after his smoke 
than before. His mind was dull and lethargic until he 
had had his forenoon pipe. 

7. The majority of the labourers and artisans are not 
consumers of opium. I do not know as to 'the majority 
of the merchants, but a very considerable proportion of 
them do. Those who consume opium are certainly not 
reported to be injiired by it. 

8. As a rule the Chinese in this neighbourhood do not 
use alcohol. If by any chance a Chinese takes alcohol 
to excess he becomes quarrelsome and exhibits the same 
symptoms as men of other races under the influence of 
liquor, but it is a very rare thing for any Chinese to 
drink alcohol to excess. 



9. The habit of consuming opium is condemned as 
extravagant rather than degrading or injurious. The 
smoking of opium in the opiam shops is condemned as 
demoralising, but this is rather from the nature of those 
shops than from the smoking of opium itself. , Many of 
these shops are considered disreputable places the fre- 
quenting of which would be demoralising quite apart 
from the fact that opium was smoked there. 

10. Opium-smokers do not as a rule break themselves 
of the habit. Men have been known to reduce their 
consumption of opium from an excessive to a moderate 
use, but whether they can and do give it up entirely I 
cannot say. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut ofi', 
the Chinese in this neighbourhood who are consumers 
of opium would resort to Chinese-grown opium ; they 
w^ould not I think resort to alcohol, and they would 
certainly not abstain altogether. If the Indiefti supply 
were suddenly cut oflF the natural result would be to 
enhance largely the cost of all opium, native and 
foreign, and for a time the poorer would not be 
able to obtain opium ' at a price which they could 
afford. It is a question- for a medical man whether 
those who were deprived of their habitual dose would 
suffer in health, but the consumers themselves, or at 
any rate those who have become confirmed smokers, 
are under the impression that the sudden total abaten- 
tention would endanger their lives. 

12. People of European race do not contract the 
opium habit. I have never known or even heard of a 
case occurring in Shanghai. To sleep and have happy 
dreana.s is a Chinaman's beau ideal of earthly bliss. The 
opium pipe realises this. 

13. 

14. Those opium consumers who use it to excess do 
desire to get free of the habit. Others do not think 
anything about it. 

15. There is not among the Chinese in this part of 
China any wish that England should forbid opium to be 
exported from India. The non-smokers are utterly 
indifferent on the subject, and the smokers naturally 
would object. 

16. Indian opium is smoked principally by the well- 
to-do classes. It is of. course more used in the open 
ports than in the interior, but even here in Shanghai a 
considercuble amouhtf of native grown-opium is consumed, 
generally mixed with Indian. 



17.— {a). The effect of prohibiting the export of Indian 
opium on the consumption of opium by the Chinese 
will be inappreciable. The supply of the native drug 
will be stimulated, and after a time the same amount 
will be consumed as at present. For a time the price 
will be so enhanced as to deprive the poorer classes of 
the power to indulge their craving, but the majority of 
the smokers being well-to-do persons, will only be 
affected inasmuch as they will be obliged to consume 
the native drug, which is considered less palatable, and 
more deleterious. 

(6.) It is generally understood that the quantity of 
native-grown opium is from three to four times greater 
than that imported. A very moderate extension of the 
area now under cultivation would, therefore, suffice to 
produce the additional supply required. Probably two 
or three years would be all the time required to effect 
the necessary adjustment, after which prices and 
consumption would go on as before. 

(c.) The prohibition of the export of Indian opium 
would cause the loss of about one-third of the total 
amount of duties collected by the Foreign Customs 
Service for the Chinese Grovernment, or about eight 
million Haikuan taels, say, 1,600,000L It would be 
practically impossible for tlie Chinese Grovernment to 
raise the whole of this amount, by taxes on the native 
drug. There are no • means of ascertaining how much 
the Chinese Grovernment derives from taxes on native- 
grown opium, but the amount cannot be very large. If 
the taxes upon it we^e increased, a great incentive to 
smuggling would exist, and as already it is computed 
that 33 per cent, of the opium made in Szuchuan 
escapes taxation, the amount, if the tax were increased, 
would probably be 60 per cent. It may be assumed 
that the same would be true of all opium ptioduced in 
China. In order to raise the same amount of revenue 
at the same rate of taxation' a Very much larger con- 
sumption of opium would be required. The revenue 
from Indian opium is collected with ease and certainty 
by the Imperial Maritime Customs, that on native 
opium is collected at'ithe native likin' and barrier 
stations, which are mostly on the inland waterways, 
with much trouble and expense. Smuggling is easy, 
and, moreover, there is no cheek on the honesty of the 
native officials, who, in effect, return what they please. 
There is no method of levying it on the grower, and 
even if there were there would be no check against 
peculation any more than under the present system. 
It is not in the least contemplated by the Chinese that 
the production and consumption of opiam would be 
prohibited by the G-overnment, if Indian opium were 
not imported, but if it were the loss to the Chinese 
Government would be, as stated before, about one-third 
of the total Customs receipts, or say seven to eight 
millions of Haikuan taels per annum. 

19. The revenue accruing to the Chinese Grovernment 
from Indian opium for 1893, was Haikuan taels 
7,127,000 (equivalent to 1,425,0002.), and the amount 
collected by the Maritime Customs on native-grown 
opium was Haikuan- Taels," 119,500 (23,_900L). No 
return is made of duties collected by native officials. 
The rate at which duty is levied on native-grown 
opiuia when passing through the Maritime Customs is 
oue-half of the amount fixed for Indian opium. 

20. I first arrived in China in February 1868, and 
have resided in Shanghai since then at various times 
for about 14 years. Up to 1881 I was practising at 
the bar, and since then, when in Shanghai, have been 
acting as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
latterly as Consul-General. None of these positions 
placed me in intimate relations with the Chinese, but 
they have enabled me to observe them in many ways 
which have placed me in a position to form an intelli- 
gent opinion upon the consumption of opium. I would 
call attention to this fact that, during the whole of my 
14 years' residence, I have only seen with my own eyes 
the visible effects of the consumption of opium on three 
occasions. Once at Foochow, an interpreter was 
incapable of doing his work because, I was told, he had 
not had his morning pipe. He was a man of about 35 
and bore no outward sign of the injurious efi'ects of 
opium beyond his stupidity on this particular morning. 
Once in the streets of Shanghai I saw an opium- 
smOk«r carried to his home from an opium shop, in 

state of stupefaction, and once I had reason to 
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suspect a servant of my own to be under the influence 
of the drug. I wish to point out that these are the 
only actual instances of opium affecting the natives 
who have come under my observation in the course 
of 14 years' residence spread over a period of 26. 
The infe rence to be drawn is, of course, for the 
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App.XXVI. Commissioners, but it is only right to point out that, 
— however unobservant a man may be, he must necessarily 

observe the demeanour of his own and his friends' 
servants, of the native population moving about the 
streets, and of the natives in the countr}' where he 
travels. The streets of Shanghai are crowded, and the 
native population in the foreign settlements is 190,000, 
and yet, unices a man goes into the opium shops, he 
may live here for half his lifetime and never see any 
signs that the Chinese use opium. With regard to 
Question 15 as to the wish of the Chinese in this 
neighbourhood that England should not allow opium to 
be exported from India, I think it right to point out 
that the Chinese, like many Oriental races when 
brought face to face with an interlocutor, will, if 
possible, express the opinion which they think the 
person to whom they are speaking expects and approves 
of. Thus they would be inclined not to communicate 
to an official of Her Majesty's Government any wish, 
even if they entertained it, that the Government should 
prohibit what it now allows. On the other hand, they 
know well the general opinion of the missionaries, and 
would be apt to express to them a wish which they 
think the missionaries approve of. Under these circum- 
stances it seeras fair to point out that the Chinese 
press, so far as I know, have never expressed any wish, 
or indication that a wish existed, for the prohibition of 
the export of Indian opium or its importation here ; and 
I may observe, that whatever may be the habit of 
Chinese, when conversing with a foreigner, the Chinese 
Press has never been chary of expressing its opinion, 
however unpalatable it may be to foreigners, 

I would add in conclusion that according to a return 
made up by the Inspector-General of Customs in 1881, 
foreign opium was there consumed in China by one- 
third of 1 per cent, of the total population. Granting 
that the then native product equalled the foreign import 
in quantity (which, as far as was known, was not 
actually the case), it was computed that the total 
number of opium-smokers in China amounted to 
2,000,000, or two-thirds of 1 per cent, of the popula- 
lation. In making this calculation it was assumed 
that the average consumption of an individual smoker 
was three mace daily, and on the supposition, even that 
the quantity of native opium produced were ten times 
that of the foreign opium imported (then roughly esti- 
mated at 10,000,000 catties per annum), the total would 
yet not sufiice for the consumption of even 4 per cent, 
of the population. 

For specific answers to Questions 18 and 19, I have 
the honour to refer the Commission to the accompanying 
pamphlet on native opium which contains the latest 
reliable information obtainable in regard to that 
article. 

(Signed) Nicholas J. Hannen, 

Consul-General and Chief Justice, 
•23rd February 1894. Shanghai. 



Shanghai, 
Sim, iiiid March 1894. 

In continuation of my despatch of 23rd ult. I 
have the honour to transmit herewith further replies 
received in answer to the questions regarding opium 
consumption and opium revenue in China, furnished 
by medical men, merchants, and others, who are 
specially convcrsaiil- with the subject. 

I have, &c. 
(Sio-ned) Nicholas J. Hannen, 
The Secretary, flimsul-General. 

Royal Commission on Opium, 
Calcutta. 



11. Report by Dii. W. J. Milles, a medical practitioner 
in Shanghai foi' 12 years. He has been for the 
,i;reater p!i,rt of that time in charge of the Shantung 
Koiid Hos]iitiil for Chinese, and as such has had 
opportunities of seeing and treating medically 
large numbers of native pntients. 

1. Yes. 

2. I am unable to say what proportion of adult males 
are consumers. Women rarely and . children never, 
except medicinally. 



3. My observations on the effects of opium arc derived 
chiefly from patients treated at the Chinese Hospital, 
Shanghai. The moderate use of opium does not pro- 
duce evil efl'ects, moral, physical, or social. The 
moderate consumers undergo operations of surgery as 
successfully as the non-consumers, and are not more 
liable to contract disease. The well-to-do classes can 
take opium in larger quantities and with less danger 
than the lower classes, for the habitual opium-consumer 
in the poorer classes is frequently underfed. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium. 

5. The large proportion who use opium do so with 
little or no injui-y. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be 
moderation in the consumption of opium. I know of 
several cases of consumers who have taken their opium 
for years without harm. 

7. I should say a minarity consume opium. 

8. Alcohol is rarely used, and therefore a comparison 
cannot be formed. 

9. Yea. 

10. Seldom. Patients who voluntarily come into the 
hospital for the purpose of breaking themselves of the 
habit usually relapse after leaving. 

11. They would resort to Chinese-grown opium. 

12. No. 

13. Frequently to obtain relief consequent on an 
illness. Opium within my knowledge is not a prophy- 
lactic against fever or malaria, though it is so commonly 
regarded by the Chinese. 

14. Yes. 

17. The consumption would probably remain the 
same, as there would be increase in the cultivation of 
the poppy in China. 

(Signed) W. Jennings Milles, 
Shanghai, China, M.D., F.R.C.S. Eng. 

24th February 1894. 



12. Repokt by Mr. James McKie, Assistant to Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson, & Co.. — Being in charge of 
their Piece-goods Department he has had unusual 
opportunities of seeing the better class of Chinese 
Merchants. Experience of about 15 years. 

1-6. I do not possess sufficient knowledge to make 
my opinion on these questions of any reliable import- 
ance. 

6. It is absolutely incorrect to say that there cannot 
be such a thing as moderation in the consumption of 
opium. I have been salesman for the largest importing 
firm in China for 13 years, and constantly coming in 
contact with the most influential native traders as I 
have done during that period, I have seen numerous 
instances of bright, intelligent men who have smoked 
opium regularly without harm to themselves or their 
business capabilities. Indeed, I will go further and say 
that some of the most prosperous men are those who 
smoke moderately. 

7. I should say that about one-fourth of the traders 
with whom I come into contact smoke opium. At 
one time one of our dealers smoked to such excess, and 
his habits became so irr'egular, that we had to notify 
him that unless he could couline himself to moderation 
in the \\(:v we should have to discontinue receiving 
him, a consideration which had the desired effect, for 
the same man now smokes once a day only, although it 
is a most trying effort to decrease the extent to which 
the habit has been acquired. 

8. It is impossible to say, because there is practically 
no use made of alcohol, and therefore no abuse. 

9. The habit of smoking opium is, in the general 
opinion of the Chinese, regarded much in the same 
light as drinking is among Europeans, 

10. I have known one instance of a man breaking 
himself from opium-smoking, but such cases are un- 
usual, the habit being more readily acquired than 
shaken oft'. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were out off con- 
sumers would use all the more Chinese-grown opium. 
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and the probabilities are that the greater attention thus 
diverted to native poppy would tend to develop and 
improve it. 

12. Europeans do not contract the habit of smoking 
opium. 

13. Cannot offer an opinion. 

14. "Have known cases where the opium-consumer 
wished to free himself from the habit, but I should no* 
say that such desire is general. 

15. Absolutely nothing of the kind has ever been 
expressed by natives to my knowledge. 

16. Indian opium is smoked by the higher classes, 
and native opium by the poor or coolie classes. 

17. — (a.) The consumption of opium will remain the 
same. (&.) The cultivation and improvement of the 
poppy in China, also an increase in the area of its 
cultivation, would certainly result. (c.) Entirely 
problematic. 

18-20 I leave unanswered as I am without necessary 
data to reply thereto. 

(Signed) James MoKib. 
Shanghai, 

February 26th, 1894. 



13. Eepobt by Mr. Robekt Fbakcis. — A merchant of 
over 40 years' experience. Has lived in several 
parts of China and had the usual opportunities of 
observing and studying this question. 

1. Yes. 

2. Of males aged 15 and upwards 40 per cent., of 
women 1 to 2 per cent., of children, nil. 

4. Opium is smoked in 99 cases out of 100. In this 
form it is least hurtful. 

5. Probably 80 per cent, use opium without apparent 
injury, 20 per cent. u.se it to excess, and with more or 
less injury. 

6. I think it would not be correct to say so. 1 cannot 
give descriptions or examples of the two classes of 
consumers, but have heard of many instances of both. 

7. The habit is diffused among all classes. The eifeot 
is not usually noticeable in their efficiency. 

9. The general opinion of the Chinese as regards 
opium-smoking is unfavourable. 

10. Perhaps 5 to 10 per cent, do so. 

11. The consumers would probably resort to Chinese- 
grown opium. 

12 This is a question for medical men. 

13. Opium is regarded by the Chinese as a valuable 
roedicine in the case of the disorders mentioned. 

14. Many do so. 

16. A native would say yes, because he would think 
it the proper thing to say. I doubt the actual existence 
of any such wish. 

16. Indian opium is consumed mostly at the open 
ports, and Chinese-grown is more used at the coast and 
great rivers are left behind. 

17. a. iSfil. h. A great increase, i. Increased taxa- 
tion in the native drug. 

(Signed) E. Francis. 
Shanghai, 
Februairy 26th, 1894. 



14. BiBPoaTby Dr. Lalcaca. — This gentleman is Indian* 
by birth and has been a medical practitioner in 
Shanghai for some 8 or 10 years. Has had only 
the ordinary opportunities of observing Chinese. 

1. Yes. 

2. Men, I should say from 50 to 70 per cent. Women, 
from 15 to 26 per cent, chiefly amongst the better class. 
Children, no. 

3. When taken in moderation it has no bad moral 
efEect. As far as social eflfect goes, it is often used to 

* Parsi. 



show hospitality in treating friends, and the man 
distinctly gains in reputation, provided he is in a 
position to aff'ord it, without detriment to himself or 
family. Physical effects, a decided advantage. He is 
much more fit for continued exertion without feeling 
exhaustion, and ho can even sustain himself without 
food for a considerable length of time, which would 
have been impossible otherwise. The enormous amount 
of work some of the labourers and coolies go through 
without straining their system is entirely owing to the 
moderate use of this drug. In this low valley of the 
Yang-tsze abdominal complaints are most common, and 
a man using opium is almost in every case free from 
diseases of the abdominal organs, chiefly diarrhoea 
and dysentery. Even dyspepsia is less amongst opium- 
consumers. In India and China it is used as an 
aphrodisiac. Western science does not bear this out, 
but I am quite convinced of its effects that way. It is 
also used by the Chinese for toothache and headache, 
besides a long series of abdominal diseases, also as a 
sedative and soporific. In cases where it is used in 
excess, and such cases are rare, naturally the constitu- 
tion suffers, the abdominal organs being all out of 
order, and the person is a wreck. 

3. — (6.) The Chinese and Asiatics generally being of a 
more lethargic temperament, slow and dreamy habits 
are naturally less susceptible to the eii'eot of opium 
than the European races of highly strung nervous 
temperament and active habits of working and 
thinking, (c.) I think the Indian opium is far superior 
than the Chinese-grown article ; although the former 
may have a greater per-centage of morphia it generally 
contains a less quantity of other deleterious alkaloids 
in combination. The Chinese prefer the Indian opium 
and pay higher prices. 

4. In China it is chiefly smoked (something like 
" chandool " in India) ; opium taken immoderately in 
solid or liquid form does more harm to the stomach 
and bowels and more liable to upset digestion. The 
effect of smoking it is stronger on the nervous system 
and generally quicker. 

5. Out of 100 men who take opium, I should say 
about 75 to 80 per cent, take it without injury and with 
some food, from 20 to 23 per cent, ^vith s]ight injury, 
and from 1 to 2 per cent, with great injury. 

6. No, majority of opium-eaters do take it in modera- 
tion, although there are many who do exceed the 
bounds. I have a considerable number of Chinese as 
my patients, both of the rich and poorer classes, and 
I know dozens of them who are confirmed opium-eaters. 
They cannot do without the drug, but I am convinced 
that it is not doing to a great majority of them the 
least harm, and is doing good to a considerable number 
of them. I have known one case of pulmonary con- 
sumption and another of chronic Bright's disease in 
whom the quantity of opium taken as by habit was 
doing harm and hastened their end, also a case of 
anaemia and dropsy where the habit was doing a great 
amount of mischief. The medicines could hardly have 
any eflect on that patient. She finally reduced the 
quantity of opium to a very great extent, and got over 
her complaint. 

7. Yes. As a rule beneficial, all of thera can go 
through much more work whether mechanical or 
mental when using this drug moderately ; some of the 
skilled artists and specialists would not be able to 
bring their fine instincts into play without it, a gold- 
smith or a jeweller as a rule will not be able to give 
a correct estimate of the value of any article of 
jewellery unless he has steadied and soothed himself 
with the drug. 

8. Alcohol is ever so much more injurious than 
opium, when taken habitually in excess. There is less 
drunkenness and subsequent misery in China as well 
as in India and other Asiatic countries, because alcohol 
is so much less used and opium used more. In fact 
opium in majority of cases is substituted for alcohol. 
A certain number of people do use alcohol, but cases 
of drunkards are extremely rare. A London gin shop 
does infinitely more harm than an opium den in China, 
taken in whatever light. One used to alcohol as a rule 
stands much greater danger of being tempted to 
increase the quantity to a more harmful extent than 
an opium-smoker. A drunkard goes on lowering him- 
self physically, socially, and much more so morally 
than an opium-eater. 

9. With the exception of the lower middle classes, 
all the other classes take it openly and do not at all 

li 3 
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App. XXVI. consider it degrading. Tlie Chinese consider it decidedly 
— beneficial. A poor man taking opinm who cannot 

afford it well, I mean to the detriment of his family 
and himself, is of course considered low in the estima- 
tion of his people and friends. A person taking alcohol 
immoderately and getting boisterous, except at festive 
occasions, would be considered a bad lot. An opium 
eater whou over indulging in the drug as a rule sleeps 
out the debauch and no further notioe is taken of him. 

10. I know of several cases where a man has given 
up the habit because it interfered with his vocation or 
in some cases where he is strongly advised to do so on 
account of his health. In a vast majority of cases there 
is no necessity for their doing so. 

11. They would in a large majority take the Chinese 
article in a small way perhaps to alcohol or other 
narcotics, certainly they would not abstain ; on the whole 
it would do much more harm than good to stop the 
Indian opium. 

12. Very rare instances of Europeans having taken 
to opium habit, a very small number go in for the more 
fashionable and more pernicious habit of using morphia 
hypodermioally. This is getting introduced amongst 
the better classes of Chinese who come in 'contact with 
foreign shops at the treaty ports. There is also a great 
sale of anti-opium pills, chiefly containing morphia. 
I have heard it said that some of the missionaries in- 
troduced some of these so-called anti-opium pills. The 
latter part of this question is answered in the third. 

13. In exchanging social amenities and hospitality. 
Taking it for relieving pain in some of the above- 
named diseases, opium is a decided prophylactic 
against lever, malaria, a.nd the vast number of abdomi- 
nal complaints. It is regarded so by the Chinese also. 

14. No, unless in a small number of cases where it 
does them harm physically, or interferes with their 
avocations. 

15. It would be considered unnecessary and harmful 
interference. 

16. . 

17. — (a.) Answered in No. 11. (6.) — — . (c.) . 

18. . 

19. . 

20. Being an Asiatic myself and having also lived in 
India for several years I feel confident in giving my 
opinion that both in India and China the opium habit 
is beneficial to the people on the whole, and its evils 
are much more exaggerated and only live in the morbid 
imagination of some of the anti-opium people, who are 
very often misled into this delusion by the thought 
that they do not succeed in spreading the Christian 
propaganda more in this country and show brilliant 
results of their doings to those in England and America 
who spend such an amount of money in sending out 
and supporting these men here with the idea of 
improving the heathens, when there is a much greater 
amount of misery among their own people, in their 
own countries. I am glad to see that there are some 
very clear minded missionaries, and especially the 
medical men, who have com.e to the same conclusions, 
when judging it without a previous bias. No man has 
a la.rger experience, and no one is considered a greater 
authority on this important subject as the talented 
editor of the only medical journal in China — I mean 
Percy Mathews, Esq., M.D., LL.D., E.R.O.S. Besides 
coming in contact with a vast number of Chinese, he 
is in touch with all the medical missionaries in China. 
I am inclined to think his opinion on this subject is 
the same as mine. I am in favour of the chemists 
being prohibited from selling anti-opium pills when 
containing morphia, and the alkaloid morphia without 
a physician's prescription, as there is a great deal of 
danger in both those. The prohibition or restriction of 
Indian opium will only be resented by the Chinese as 
mischievous interference, and only lead them to take 
more of the inferior native article as well as go in for 
other excesses. 

(Signed) Oawas Laloaoa, M.D., 

L.E.O.P. (Lend.). 



15. Report by Messrs. Jabdine, Matheson, & Co. — The 
oldest established firm of merchants in Shanghai. 
They are not now directly interested in the opium 
trade, but act as agents or warehousemen, as 



occasion arises. 



Yes. 



2. In Shanghai about 20 per cent, of the males and 
5 per cent, of the females. Most unusual among 
children. The females in China are sa.id to be about 16 
per cent, more in number than the males, so taking 
the population of Shanghai as 600,000 made up as 
follows : — 

252,000 men, 
288,000 women, 
60,000 children, i.e., say under 15 years. 



600,000 



the opium -smokers are 50,400 men and 14,400 women, 
and it must be borne in mind that Shanghai being as 
it were the " pleasure " city of the north of China, far 
more opium is consumed there than in any other city 

in the north. 

3. Opium has no noticeable effect on moderate con- 
sumers. If taken in excess it makes the smoker stupid 
and unfit for work. Its effects are the same on natives 
of all the different ports of^Ohina and on all classes of 
Chinese. Indian opium, if taken in excess, is less 
injurious than Chinese. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke. Among the poorer 
classes a very small per-centage chew. Medicinally, 
small decoctions of opium are sometimes given. The 
effect of the drug is the same in whatever form it is 
taken. 

5. In Shanghai out of a population of 600,000 about 
64,800 are opium-smokers, and of these 75 per cent, 
smoke without any injury, 22 per cent, smoke with 
slight injury, 3 per cent, smoke with great injury, 

6. No, most incorrect. Many consumers take opium 
in moderate quantities for many years without any harm 
whatever. We have business relations with several 
Chinese who are habitual smokers and find them very 
sharp shrewd men, their intellects in no way clouded 
by the use of the drug. Cases of great injury have 
never come under our notice. 

7. No, not the majority of the labourers in Shanghai, 
but 20 per cent, or less of the males as stated in answer 
No. 2. In moderation the smoking does not affect their 
efficiency in their calling. 

8. The excessive use of alcohol is much more in- 
jurious in its effects than the excessive use of opium. 
In China comparatively little alcohol is consumed, and 
the crimes traceable to opium are few. 

9. No, not if taken in moderation. Heavy drinking 
is looked upon in a much worse light than excessive 
opium- smoking. 

10. They can, but as the large majority are only 
moderate consumers the necessity of having on account 
of injurious effects to break themselves of the habit 
very seldom arises. 

11. If Indian opium ceased to be imported into China 
the native opium would most certainly be used and its 
production would increase. The larger consumption 
would, doubtless, be accompanied also by improve- 
ment in quality. Very few, if any, of the opium- 
smokers would on not being able to obtain Indian 
opium take to alcohol instead, although some might 
take t9 morphia. This last, however, is only obtainable 
in very limited quantities, and only at the treaty ports 
and Hong Kong, at which last place the use of it has, 
owing to the cost of opium, become so comnaon that a 
local ordinance has recently been passed regulating 
sales. 

12 and 13. No. ( Ipium-smoking is very distasteful 
to all Europeans living in China. Many Chinese, we 
believe, first smoke opium as a guard against the 
malarial fever common in the east. 

14. No. 

15. No. 

16. In all the provinces south of the Tang tze Indian 
opium has the preference amongst all (dasses. Where 
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both Indian and Chinese opium are obtainable the 
consumption is 70 per cent, of the former and 30 per 
cent, of the latter, the smaller cost of the native drug 
being its only attraction. 

17. — (a) and (6.) If Indian opium were prohibited 
entirely the consumption of opium would necessarily 
decrease for a time owing to want of supplies. The 
cultivation of the poppy in China would at once increase 
and the Chinese drug very rapidly take the place of 
the Indian, and thus bring the consumption up to what 
it was before the importation of Indian opium was 
stopped. The prohibition of Indian opium would mean 
a loss of revenue to the Chinese Government as the 
duty and likin on it are much heavier than on Chinese 
opium. The Chinese would, however, most certainly 
recoup their revenue by raising the likin on the native 
article, and thus continue to collect the same amount 
of dues as they now do. 

18 and 19. We cannot reply with any accuracy to 

these. 



20. No. 

Shanghai, 

2nd March 1894. 



Jardine, Matheson, & Co. 



16. Eepobt by Messrs. D. Sassoon, Sons, & Oo. — This 
firm is the oldest established house in the opium 
trade. They are large importers themselves, and 
sell also on comnaission. 

1. Yes. 

2. Amongst the Chinese in this part of the country 
we estimate that about 40 per cent, of the males are 
smokers ; less than 15 per cent, of the females ; and the 
habit is unknown amongst children. 

3. Moral. — The social contact between foreigners and 
Chinese is so slight that it becomes rather difficult to 
answer such a question ; but amongst the Chinese mer- 
chants and others, with whom, we have dealings, we 
cannot distinguish between the character, moral or 
otherwise, of those who smoke opium, or those who do 
not. Physical. — None. But to casual observers, or those 
who are biassed against opium, it is very easy to con- 
found the emaciation caused by recurrent fever, for 
which the sufferers take opium as a preventive, for 
what the observer supposes to be the effects of opium- 
smoking. Social. — The well-to-do Chinaman asks his 
friends to join him in a pipe, as a European might ask 
his to take a cup of tea or a glass of wine. The lower 
classes go to a public opium divan as a European of a 
similar class would go to a public-house or cafe, not 
solely for the sake of indulging in his pipe but also as 
a place where he can meet his friends and gossip over 
the events of the day. We can find no difference 
between the effects of Indian and Chinese grown 
opium. 

4. Practically speaking opium is only smoked in this 
part of the country, but should a smoker be unable to 
take a pipe at his usual hour, in consequence of pressure 
of business or other causes, he may take in place of it a 
small pill of the drug, and that is the only form in 
which we know opium-eating to be practised. 

5. (i.) 75 per cent, (ii.) 23 per cent. This does not 

in any way imply injury to health, but certain physical 
inconveniences. The heavy smoker is less active, and 
is liable to delay keeping an appointment rather than 
forego his accustomed pipe, (iii.) 2 per cent. 

6. It is in no way correct to say that there cannot be 
moderation in the consumption of opium, and, as we 
have said in reply to the previous question, fully 75 ^er 
cent, are moderate smokers, and suffer no injury or in- 
convenience. We daily come into contact with many 
of all ages who have been in the habit of smoking 
opium ever since they became adults, amongst them 
several members of our Chinese staff. Our Chinese 
bookkeeper is a man of about 58 years of age, and has 
been an opium-smoker ever since he was 30 years of 
age ; he is most accurate and reliable in his work, and 
apparently suffers no inconvenience from the habit, as 
he is always at his post. We could give numerous 
similar examples from the members of our Chinese 
staff, and merchants with whom we are personally 
acquainted, shrewd, clear-headed business men. 



7. Certainly not the majority of either cLiss ; as 
regards the effect of the opium habit on their efficiency 
in their calling, we can only refer to our reply to the 
previous question. We do not come sufficiently into 
contact with the other classes to be able to offer a 
decided opinion, but as far as we do know the same 
remark applies to them also. The labourers we have 
always looked upon as a particularly hardy and hard- 
working class. 

8. There is so little alcohol consumed by the in- 
habitants of China that it is impossible to make the 
comparison desired. 

9. The consumption of opium in moderation is no 
more considered degrading or injurious in the general 
opinion of the Chinese thaij the consumption of stimu- 
lants in the same way is amongst oiirselves. 

10. Tes. Even in very extreme cases when done 
gradually. 

11. Only one reply is possible to this question. 
Chinese opium, which has already partially displaced 
the imported Indian drug, would entirely replace it. 

12. No Europeans in this part of China use opium. 
Asiatics indulge in opium as Europeans do in wine, 
beer, or spirits. 

13. This part of China being an alluvial plain very 
little raised above the sea level, the inhabitants are 
much subject to fever, rheumatism, and malaria. 
Opium being undoubtedly looked upon as a prophy- 
lactic in such cases, the habit originates with a con- 
siderable proportion of the smokers in consequence of 
having made use of the drug to alleviate one of these 
complaints. 

14. Only when a man, hitherto comparatively well-to- 
do, finds himself with straitened means, and then as the 
habit is a somewhat expensive one he naturally desires 
to get rid of it, being unable to indulge as before. 

16. It is a matter of perfect indifference, excepting to 
those who would regret being unable to obtain the 
more highly esteemed drug which is grown in India. 

16. Indian opium is consumed throughout the country 
by the well-to-do classes, and where the two kinds come 
into competition it is merely a matter of cost. 

17. — (a.) None whatever. (6.) A large increase, 
(c.) We are unable to give any information on this 
point. 

18. It is impossible, in the absence of statistics, to give 
anything approaching an accurate estimate. It would, 
however, undoubtedly be correct to say that the out- 
turn of Chinese opium in ii year in which the crop has 
been an average one, is very considerably larger than 
the out-turn of Indian opium in a similar year. 

19. Prom foreign opium about 7,000,000 Haikwan 
taels annually. We are unable to form any estimate of 
the revenue derived from Chinese opium. The taxation 
on Indian opium is very heavy as compared with that 
on Chinese opium. Furthermore, it is collected by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs (conducted entirely by 
foreigners), in such an efficient manner so as to render 
any evasion or smuggling impossible. The bulk of the 
likin on native opium is, on the other hand, collected 
by the Chinese Government themselves, and it is well 
known that the system adopted by them is faulty and 
unreliable in the extreme, consequently, in addition to 
the irregulai'ity in its collection, a considerable amount 
of smuggling also takes place. 

20. We have no further remarks to make on the 
subject, having fully stated our ideas in the preceding 
answers. 

(Signed) David Sassoon, Sons, & Co. 
Shanghai, 

28th February 1894. 
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17. Keport by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. This firm 
shaies with the preceding the bulk of the opium 
business. The present managers in both firms are 
natives of India, who have not had very great 
experience in China. 

Shanghai, 
Sm, 28th February 1894. 

In reply to your note of the 14th inst., we have 
much pleasure to give you replies to the questions! 

I i4 
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App XXVI asked in the circuLir which you have forwarded to us 
— regarding the oonsiimptiou of opium in China. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed in Shanghai and 
the neighbourhood. 

2. About 30 per cent, of the adult males ; about 5 
per cent, of the adult females ; children do not smoke. 

3. Broadly speaking the efi'eet of opium on moderate 
smokers is not injurious either morally, physically, or 
sociallj . Indian opium and unadulterated native opium 
do little if any harm, except when used in immoderate 
quantities. It is safe to say that over 90 per cent, of 
the native opium is either of inferior quality or adul- 
terated, and it is this description of opium that does 
physical harm to the consumers. 

4. Almost all consumers of opium smoke it. 

5.— (i.) Without injury, 90 per cent, (ii.) With slight 
injury, 9 per cent, (iii.) With great injury, 1 per 
cent, roughly. 

6. It would be quite incorrect to say that there is no 
such thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. 
From the previous answer it will be seen that a very large 
per-centage of smokers use the drug in moderation. 
As an instance of not only its harmlessnesB, but its 
beneficial effect when used in moderation, we might 
pomt out the case of our compradore, or head cashier. 
He has, moreover, charge of all the goods that we deal 
in, and all the money passes through his hands. He is 
47 years old, and has been in our service for 27 years, 
and has been a smoker for 16. He has suffered a great 
deal from asthma and spitting of blood, and since he 
acquired the habit of smoking he has enjoyed good 
health. He attributes his cure solely to the use of 
opium. He uses four mace of opium daily — the same 
quantity he used for the last 10 to 12 years. He admits 
that there is a desire to increase the quantity, but has 
no difiBoulty in checking it. He attends his work most 
regularly, is very active, capable, and level-headed, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that there are very few 
oompradores associated with foreigners who can be 
compared with him as a shrewd and reliable man of 
business. 

7. We have known several Chinese merchants who 
have been smokers for 10 to 20 years without any 
injury either jihysioally or mentally. In our daily 
intercnurpe with them we have invariably found them 
clear-headed, quick, and ready to understand and trans- 
act business. Amongst these people we have not come 
across one who can be called an "opium sot" or one 
who was incapacitated by an immoderate use of opium. 
On inquiry we have generally found that they took to 
smoking on account of some sickness such as diarrhoea, 
rheumatism, asthma, &c. 

8. The Chinese condemn an excessive use of opium 
as much as they condemn an excessive use of alcohol. 

9. The Chinese as a nation do not regard the habit 
of smoking opium as degrading or injurious. They 
look upon it in the same way as foreigners do upon 
alcohol — a moderate use being beneficial and an im- 
moderate use harmful. 

10. Certainly they can. 

11. If the supply of the Indian opium were cut off, the 
Chinese would most certainly resort to the opium grown 
in this country. Persia would also grow opium on an 
extensive scale, and would be able to export to China in 
much larger quantities than she does now. 

12. We have never heard of Europeans in China 
contracting the habit of using opium, because their 
conditions of life are altogether dili'orent. 

13. With regard to the Asiatics the opium is regarded 
generally as valuable prophylactic against various kinds 
of fever and other ailments. With the labouring class 
it is largely used because it enables them to undergo 
great physical labour and innumerable hardships, and 
we have no doubt it would be a great deprivation to all 
classes of Chinese if the supply is cut off. 

14. Very (ew do. 

15. We do not think the Chinese as a body wish that 
England should prohibit the growth of opium. 

16. The Indian opium is principally consumed in the 
northern and southern provinces and along the east 
coasts, and whon it meets with Chinese opium the com- 
petition is very ]<.e<;n between the two, on account of 
comparative cheapness of the native production. 

17. The proba,blc consequences of the prohibition of 
the export of the Indian opium will bo : (a.) The Chinese 



will continue consuming just as much opium as they do 
now or as they may reqviire hereafter. (6.) The cuUi- 
vation of poppy and production of opiurn will be on an 
increased scale in China, (o.) The Chinese Government 
will probably be more strict in the collection of duties on 
native opium, in order to compensate them for the loss 
of present revenue from the Indian opium. 

18. It is very difiBcult to give anything like an 
accurate estimate of the area under poppy cultivation 
in the several provinces in China, but we do not think 
we are over the mark if we take the total production as 
ten times as much as the importation of foreign opium.^ 
Subjoined are the extracts taken from the Digest of 
Summary of Eeplies sent to the Inspector-General of 
Chinese Customs in 1887. It is the most reliable 
document we can refer to, and will doubtless be found 
very useful. Native Opium, 1887, p. 45. 

1. Consmnption at the Treaty Ports. 

Native opium is used at all the Treaty ports. At 
lohang and Wenchow it is used almost exclusively ; at 
Newchwang, Tientsin, and Chefoo it is used chiefly 
(reported proportion of smokers of native and foreign 
drug, 10 to 1 and' 10 to 3); at Hankow it is used 
largely ; at Shanghai and Niagpo, to a considerable 
extent ; at the other ports, to a less, and at some of 
these to a small extent only. At Tientsin, Ichang. 
and Takow it is used only pure ; at Chefoo, pure and 
mixed with Malwa ; at Canton and Pakhoi, pure and 
mixed ; and at Hankow, Wuhu, Chiukiang, Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Fooehow, Tamsui, Amoy, Swatow, and 
Kiungchow always mixed. Native opium is mixed 
with all the varieties of the foreign drug ; at some ports 
with one, at others with several, varieties. 

2. Production. 

The growth of native opium has assumed large pro- 
portions during recent years. Every province produces 
it, the only large areas where it is not grown being 
the islands of Formosa and Hainan. Of the exporting 
provinces the following are the more important : — 

1. Szechwan. — Mr. Bredon (Hankow) estimates the 
export at at least 10,000 piculs ; but this figure, 
exiimined in the light of other reports, is probably 
below the mark. The total production seems enormous. 
In 1872 Baron von Richthofen estimated it from 
p»rsonal observation at a minimum of 60,000 piculs, 
and more probably 100,000 piculs. In 1878 Mr. Baber 
wrote, "We were astounded at the extent of the poppy 
cultivation " ; and Mr. Bredon (Hankow) states in his 
report : Seven-tenths of the adult male population of 
Szechwan smoke. The production has been estimated 
as high as 150,000 piculs. 

2. Yibnii(m comes next in order of importance. 
Yiinnan opium was formerly known at neaiiy all the 
Treaty ports ; now its use on the coast sec uis to have 
fallen off. Mr. Barber, in 1872, wrote: "With the 
" consciousness that I am under estimating, I estimate 
" that the poppy fields constitute a third of the whole 
" cultivation of Yiinnan." Taking into account that it 
supplies Anuara, Burma, and possibly to some extent 
Thibet, besides the neighbouring provinces, Kwangsi 
and Kweichow, the estimate that " the total production 
" of Yunnan cannot be far behind that of Szechwan" 
is probablj' correct. 

3. Chehiang opium is used at Shanghai, Chinkiang, 
and Hankow, in Formosa and the northern districts of 
Fuhkien. It seems to be grown all over the province 
where the ground is suitable, even in the vegetable 
gardens and rice fields around large cities (Ningpo 
Report). 

4. Honan opium is becoming very popular. It is 
considered as good as Patna, and its production is 
increasing rapidly (Hankow Re]iort). It is used in 
Chihli and Shantung and the Yang-tze provinces. 

5. Manchuria (Ghihli, Shantung, and Siinnsi). — The 
reports all testify to the extensive production and use 
of native drug. The Newchwang Report says : Mau- 
churian opium is extensively cultivated throughout the 
province ; it is considered so superior that there is no 
demand for other native opium. The production of 
tiiis province is estimated at 8,000 piculs, of which 
5,000 at least are consumed locally, and the remainder 
smuggled into Shansi. Ninety per cent, of the home 
smolders use native drug. Native opium meets with 
more appreciation, because it can be smoked seven or 
eight times, while foreign drug can be smoked three 
times at most (Fooehow reports so likewise). It is for 
this reason that smokers object to native drug being 
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mixed -with forpigu ; it spoils the ashes. The Tientsin 
report says : Native opium is consumed at Tientsin 
and all through, the proTinoe. It is oonsumed pure, 
i.e., not mixed with foreign drug. For every chest of 
foreign opium imiinrttd at least nine chests of native 
opium are consumed. The opium-grown is ehielly 
consumed in the immediate vicinity of the place where 
produced. Of the large quantity grown only a small 
quantity finds its way here. There are seven con- 
sumers of native drug for every three consumers of 
foreign drug at Tientsin. All informants assert that 
the production of opium in the northern provinces is 
very large. That consumed at Tientsin is chiefly 
grown in the province, but Tiinnan, Szeohwan, Honan, 
Shansi, Shantung, and Kwangtung contribute likewise. 
The Chefoo Eeport says : — Opium is extensively culti- 
vated in this proviuce (Shantung). Since the publica- 
tion of these reports there can be no doubt the 
cultivation of poppy in China has enormously increased, 
as during the last seven years all the restrictions have 
been gradually relaxed, and it is safe to say that at the 
present moment the cultivators are not interfered with 
in any way by the officials. 

lf». The Chinese Customs collected a revenue of 
about Haikwan taels 7,500,000 from the foreign opium 
last year. From the native-grown opium the revenue 
derived by the Chinese Government must be very small, 
as the mode adopted for collecting it is very loose and 
inefficient. The duty and likin on native opium arc 
nominally half that of the foreign opium, but it is well 
known that only an insignificant portion of the total 
production contributes to the Imperial Exchequer. 

We are, &c. 
(Signed) E. D. Sassoon & Co. 



20. *Eepoet by Eev.TiMOiHY Eichaed. — This gentleman 
has had very exceptional opportunities of observing 
the effects of opium-smoking. He has lived in 
China for some 20 years, the greater part of that 
time in the interior. He has been concerned in the 
distribution of relief in the famines of 1878 and 
1880-81, and was thus brought into close contact 
with the better class of Chinese, especially in the 
provinces of Shantung and Shansi. 

Nicholas J. Hannex, 

Consul-G-eneral. 



1. Opium consumption is not common in the province 
of Sljp;ntung, but very general in the province of 
Shansi. 

2. The proportion of adult males smoking opium in 
Shantung would perhaps be not more than 6 per 
cent. 15 years ago. In Shansi generally there are 
about 50 per cent., but 80 per cent, in cities. In cities, 
perhaps one-fifth of the smokers are women. A few 
children smoke. 

3. The effect of opium depends on the quantity 
taken. In small quantities its evil effects are not very 
apparent, but in excessive quantities, in many respects, 
its effects are — morally, physically, and socially — like 
those of excessive drink. 

4. Consumers generally smoke the opium. The 
natives often say that drinking opium decoction is 
worse than smoking. 

5. The proportion of those who use opium among the 
well-to-do (a) without apparent injury may be 50 per 
cent. ; (6) with slight injury 40 per cent. ; (c) with 
great injury 10 per cent. But to the poor the opium 
habit once confirmed is an immense injury at every 
stage; they cannot afford it, yet it must be taken 
daily, for it cannot be broken off without death or 
great agony. This compils the poor to neglect the 
other necessaries of life, neglect their families and 
everything else, unless they succeed in earning enoiigh 
money to cover the cost of their opium luxury in 
addition to the usual necessaries of life. It is in such 
cases that the chief tragedy of the opium lies. 

• Enclosures 18 and 19 appear to have been lost or misplaced. 
u 82810. 



6. I have known men who have taken opium for Arr. XXVt. 
30 years without any apparent harm, and I have known shanghii. 
men who after a few years' use of it are complete 

wrecks. 

7. About half the artisans and merchants smoke 
opium in Shansi, but only a small proportion in 
Shantung. The effect on their call'ur; is to do their 
work better when they are at it, but they require more 
rest than other people to restore their spent euei-gy. 
Examples without number can be given by any one 
thoroughly conversant with the subject. 

8. Alcohol is a more violejit stimulant, and the 
craving is only occasionally overpowering, while the 
opium habit once confirmed compels daily use of it. 

9. The habit of consuming opium was once unixer- 
sally considered exceedingly degrading and injurious. 
That opinion is somewhat modified now, but even now 
it is considered injurious and is classed among the 
vices which the peoole warn their friends against. 
Opium impoverishes more than alcohol as it compels 
its daily use. 

10. Opium-consumers frequently cut off the habit 
when not long formed, but many who have smoked 
much for years have died by suddenly breaking it off'. 

11. The effect of stopping Indian supply of opium 
would be an increased use of the native drug. The 
Indian opium even now is used mainly on the sea-coast 
and along the lower ports of the Yang-tsze ; the native 
produced opium is almost exclusively used in the west 
where opium-smoking is most general, and it is nati\e 
opium that is mostly used in the north. The Customs' 
Decennial Eeports (1882-91) give in the case of Chung- 
king an inkling, but only an inkling, of the great fact 
that the native consumption of opium far exceeds many 
times that of the foreign opium. 

12. Europeans very seldom contract the habit. Con- 
stitutional and national habit seems to be the reason, 
just as the Chinese, as a nation, care little compara- 
tively about drink. 

13. Many begin the use of opium to alleviate pain. 
Most contract the habit through social intercourse. 
In Shansi the poverty of the people is such that they 
try to live on very coarse food, much of it being only 
fit for beasts. This causes indigestion, and opium is 
taken to relievo pain at first, and then the habit is 
often formed for life. It is not regarded by the natives 
as a prophylactic generally, thoug'a I have met one 
Chinaman who believed it was so in his case. 

14. The poor who smoke opium are universally 
anxious to get rid of the habit when they cannot afford 
the money ; many of the well-to-do when enchained by 
it are also anxious to get rid of the habit, and others 
who have no children want to get rid of it as they 
believe that the habit jjrevents them from having 
children. 

15. The wish that England should not allow India to 
export opium to China was real once ; it is now more 
of an echo of the past than much hope of practical 
good at present. The remedy is, so far as China is 
concerned, no longer in England's power, since the 
arrangement made by Marquis Tseng. Besides, the 
evil is far too gigantic to be dealt with by sudden and 
summary measures even if the Chinese Government 
were anxious to do so. Still, if the Chinese desired to 
stop the use of opium the problem would be far easier 
of solution if foreign opium were forbidden altogether. 

16. The poorer classes use the native opium as it is 
cheaper, and the better-off classes near the ports use 
the foreign drug. The Indian is mainly nsed in the 
south of China, and in the lower parts of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang. By far the largest quantity consumed is 
produced iu China itself. {See Question 11.) The 
northern and western provinces where opium is most 
in use, besides supplying their own opium, export it to 
the maritime provinces as well. 

17. If Indian opium were stopped there would 
probably be (a) no decrease in the consumption of 
opium by the Chinese ; (b) a corresponding inorea.=!e in 
the cultivation of the native opium ; (c) no change by 
the Chinese Government about revenue except to adopt 
any plan to increase the revenue from the native opium. 

18. 

19. 

K k 
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Arr. XXYl. -0. Both the anti-npium and the pro-opium parties 

have been in I In • habit of making extreme statements 
that arc contradicted by abuudanco of facts easily 
attaiiia1)le. These extreme statements are not mis- 
statiMiicnts but inisiiili'r|)rctations of facts, or presenta- 
tions of only one part of the larls, or generalisations 
from too liinilcd a number of facts. 

(Sinned) Timothy Richakd, 

English Baptist Mission, Shanghai. 
March 23rd, 1894. 
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H.M. Consulate, 

Ohinkiang, 
February 26, 1894. 
In af.eordanee with instructions received from 
Her Majesty's Minister at Peking. I have circulated 
the arronipanying paper of questions by the Boyal 
Commission on Opium, among those persons at this 
port, whose experience has, in my opinion, rendered 
them competent in give trnstworthy evidence on the 
subject, from different points of view. 

I have nijw the honour to forward you the answers I 
have reci'ivcd from — 

(1.) The Pie>. Geo, Andrew, u, member of the China 
Inland Mission, for some years resident in the 
Province of Kuei Chou ; 
(2.) Dr. G. A. C(.x. of the China Inland Mission, for 

some vcarp re-ideut in the Province of Shan Si ; 
(:1.) Mr. T. W. Duff, formerly a very large importer 

ot opium, no longer a resident in I 'hina ; 
(1.1 The Ecv. W. J. Hnnnex. a British subject, of the 

S.iuthern Baptist Mip-ion, U.S.A., at this port ; 
(•^.) Tiv. J. A. Lynch, practising in Chinkiang, medical 
officer to this consulate and to the Imperial Maii- 
time I'ustom^ ; 
(8.) Air. B. Starker, a merchant of this port, and 

formerly an importer of opium ; and 
(7.) Mr. T. Weathcrston, mercantile and shipping 

agent. 
I also enclose my own answers to the questions 

asked. 

I have, &c. 
The Secretary, 'iV. E. Oahles, 

Royal (lom'miBsion on Opium, Consul. 

India. 

EiCV. G. AuDBEW, from CniNKlAsr,, 
Enclosure 1. 
The following replies refer to some portions of Kuei- 
cheo province : — 

1. Yns. 

2. Adult males. Ou per cent. ; adult females, 4ii per 
cent. 

3. Moral, disastrous; jihysicd, deteriorating; social, 
impoverishing. 

4. Chiefly smoke. Eating, compared with smoking, 
is far worse in its effects, and is resorted to when the 
smoker becomes t<30 poor ti. purchase the quantity 
required for smoking, or cannot gain access to his 
pipe. 

."■). A question hard to answer. The rich suffer the least, 
as they can always procure nourishing food. With the 
poor this is difierent. The opium-smoking laljouror 
must have his opium, whether he has food to eat or not, 
consequently, when he is ill. or work is scarce, and 
money too, he runs down hill pretty fast. 

6. There are some who do not smoke to the extent 
others do, yet however small the amount now con- 
sumed, it must bo increased year by year. 

7. An opium-smoking labourer or artisan has very 
little, if any, " sta.)-ing power," if the opium is not 
forthcoming. 

8. There is not much drinking of fpirits to excess 
am(Oig the Chinese in Kuei-cheo. 

0. Yes. 

10. Very I'ow, I fear. 

11. Indian opium is not consumed in Kuci-chco. 

]:;. Two reasons: (c) Eeliel' of pain; or (&.) as a 
pastime. 
' 14. Yes. 

1.",. A native lin.ik circulated m Kuei-cheo declared 
that (he '• ior'ign devils" had brnught opium to China 
to ruin the pei;ple. 

Geo. Andrew. 



Endosure 2. 

(JuoEGE j\rthur Cox, L.E.C.P. & S. Ed., China 
lidand Mission (at present stationed at Chinkiang), 
seventh year in China. 

1. It is very commonly consumed. 

2. In the province of Shansi fully nine out of ten 
adults smoke opium. Fewer women smoke, and the 
proportion of children is small. 

3. Morally and Socially. — The individual becomes 
indolent, careless in his business, loses self-respect, and 
indulges freely in sensual appetites. As the craving 
for the drug increases he disregards family ties, and 
even sells his wife and children to obtain the drug. 
Plulsii-iilli/. — The appetite gradually fails, the fat and 
muscles are wasted, the various movements of the body 
are sluggish. The digestion is so impaired that assimu- 
lation of food is verj' poor. The nervous system 
becomes affected, and the progenitive function is 
destroyed. 

4. Tlioy chiefly smoke opium. I should say it would 
be difficult to distinguish between the effects of each, 
unless that it is generally more difficult for those who 
eat opium to break off the habit. I have not come 
across any who drink a decoction. 

6.^(i.) I should say none smoke it without sustaining 
injury, (ii.) Eoughly speaking, 20 per cent, with slight 
injury, (iii.) Roughly speaking, 80 per cent, with great 
injury. 

6. There cannot be moderation on the p.art of the 
Chinese in smoking opium. Nearly all the opium 
smokers I have met are those that have received a great 
deal of injury through the habit. Example. — Man 
about 65 years old, named Men-teh-huei, admitted into 
Tai-yuen-fn (Shansi) Opium Refuge with a craving of 
4i ounei's of native opium in a day. He had been 
smoking for 30 years. He was very emaciated, diges- 
tion much impaired, suffering from severe cramps, 
spermatorrhoea, sleeplessness, and chronic bronchitis. 
He had scores of other similar cases, but not having 
the case-book cannot refer to them in detail. 

7. The majority of patients I have met with are from 
the labouring class, and from those who are appren- 
ticed to a trade. The effect of the opium habit is to 
make them neglect their work, and become indolent in 
their habits. Hence their employers are dissatisfied, 
and would be glad to have them break off the habit. 

8. I have not met, among the Chinese, many cases on 
whom the use or abuse of alcohol proved injurious. I 
can only remember three or four cases in whom the 
abuse of alcohol produced congestion of the liver. 

!>. The opium habit is very generally condemned by 
the Chini'so as degrading and injurious. They would 
regard the opium habit as far more injurious than the 
abuse of alcohol. 

10. I have met with only two or three cases in which 
they broke themselves of the habit. 

11. They would most probably resort to the Chinese- 
grown opium. They would not take to alcohol. 
Other narcotics are not generally known among the 
Chinese. 

12. Very few Europeans contract the opium habit. 
Probably because they are of a more active tempera- 
ment, and a stimulant is more of a temptation than a 
narcotic. 

13. They are led to the habit : 1st. For the sake of 
keeping company with friends. 2ud. For the relief of 
pain, such as that of colic, rheumatism, toothache, &c. 
3rd. From the force of example. I have not known 
opium to act as a prophylactic against any disease ; 
nor is it regarded as such by the Chinese. They use it 
more as a reliel' from pain and weariness. 

1 1. Yes. They themselves wish to get free. 

15. Tes. A great majority have a strong desire to 
stop the importation of foreign opium. 

16. . 

17. — (((.) In the ports there will be less opium con- 
sumed, [h I The cultivation of the poppy in China may 
be increased. 

20. The craving for opium has got such a hold on all 
those who ha\c begun to smoke it habitually that it is 
(humanly speaking) impossible to break ofl' the habit 
ell'ectually. Hundreds break oii for a time at the opiuict 
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refuges, but in a few montlas return to it. The well- 
to-do classes, who arc able to take good nourishing 
food, can go on smoking for 10 or 15 years without 
much apparent injury. I say apparent, but really their 
constitutions are gradually undermined, they get 
prematurely aged, and they have very few children, 
and these are very sickly. Hence the outlook ou the 
next generation of this class of opium-smokers is very 
mournful. "Whereas the effect of this most degrading 
vice on the labouring and poor classes is still more 
melancholy. In Shansi nearly the whole of this class 
smoke opium, and are consequently very poor. They 
sell or pawn nearly all their property, and even clothes, 
wife, and children. "While travelling through the country 
one is beset with requests to help them break off the 
habit, because they have not enough money to purchase 
food even. This state of affairs can only be realised by 
moving among the people and seeing it for oneself. 



Mr. Thomas W. Dufp. 

Enclosure 3. 

Has been connected with commerce of this country for 
33 years, and for most of that period living in con- 
tact with the people. 

1. Yes. 

2. 75 per cent, when they can afford or need it. No, 
No. 

3. About the same as tobacco would affect the morals 
of people in other countries. Beneficial to a very large 
class who live in alluvial plains or afloat in canal life 
amid malaria. 

Socially it is almost the only pleasure nob having 
a boisterous nature nor any desire for open-air 
exercise. 

Do not grasp the meaning of different races in this 
country, all being of the Mongol type, excepting those 
Europeans spread all over China, which number all told 
about 3,000, of all nationalities, and which includes the 
Legations consular staff and the British troops atHong 
Kong and the missionaries of the interior thrown in. 
All these being fed on a more solid food and many 
having the alcohol habit, could not take opium if they 
desired, that is to say, to find any pleasure or relief 
froni it. 

Yes, Indian opium is better in quality than Chinese, 
but the latter has much improved of late years. lii 
formerly caused throat irritation but this fault is not so 
much complained of now. Since the Indian has been 
so heavily weighted with likin tax, against the native 
which evades or pays less, they are beginning to 
accustom themselves to the latter, and when once the 
taste is acquired they no longer prefer the dearer article 
unless very rich and able to afford it. 

4. They smoke only in China. 

5. Without injury, 95 per cent ; slight injury, 3 per 
cent ; opiuiu sots, one in every 2,000 or less. 

6. It is not correct to say there cannot bo modera- 
tion. Have known very many thousands of gh;irp oleai'- 
headcd business men and officials in general intercourse 
who have had the habit. The great increase of popula- 
tion during the past 30 years and since the Taeping 
rebellion, when these provinces were almost laid bare, 
alone is sufficient to prove that opium has not deprived 
this race of its vitality. 

My own staff of native clerks, who have been with 
me or in my connexion for the past 20 years, and who 
all smoke occasionally, are now none the worse for it. 
Chinese sometimes taken ill with fever or other diseases 
take to opium as a relief, who may have never smoked 
opium before. Such cases as seen by foreign missionary 
or other are thei'eby deceived by appearances not 
always attributable to opium in the beginning. I have 
known of and been deceived by such cases myself. 
Cases of great injury done by opium might occasionally 
be found in opium-smoking houses, let for the purpose 
or convenience of opium smokers, similarly ^vith what 
one would expect and sometimes do see in the tavern of 
a low neighbourhood in London or other large towns 
at home. Apart from these, in all my experience of 
33 years I only know of very few cases indeed where 
opium was taken as an abuse to the constitution. 

7. '£es, when they have enough money or require it- 
for comfort or medicine. Beneficial in moderation. For 



boatmen and others living in malaria it is indispensable 
while v/orking hard and in the absence of better food 
and other stiiimlant. 

8. In China the use and abuse of either opium oi' 
alcohol is moderation itself, both being needed as 
sthuulant or aid to constitution in different districts 
where quality of food and climate differs. Being in 
demand and so largely required it must have some 
beneficial effect. An inveterate opium-smoker cannot 
indulge in alcohol nor can those who take alcohol use 
opium . 

9. I should say not. The opium cimch and pipes 
being necessary and fashionable articles of furnitui'C in 
every household, from the highest mandarin ofiicial 
to the ordinary merchant. In ordinary conversation 
by a native to a foreigner inquiring, and who has 
not the habit, it would Ijo regarded as a politeness 
to even speak an untruth on the subject. He would 
describe it as a bad habit, much the same ivay 
that an ordinary tobacco smoker at home might 
say to his abstaining acquaintance that it was a 
bad habit, and so on. The Chinese in conversation 
always like to be in accord with your views, it is mere 
deference to the wishes of an inquirer, whether he be 
consul, missionary, or merchant, and it is in these 
statements where so many of us are deceived. As 
opium causes men to reflect and think, while alcohol 
makes them turbulent and quarrelsome, it is quite 
certain they would prefer the former when needed 
at all. 

10. The ordinary opium-smoker has no difiicnlty in 
breaking off the habit. It is only those who are bound 
to it by abuse who cannot suddenly abstain. This 
class is ii very small one compared with moderiirte 
smokers. 

11. It would have no effect on consumers, except that 
they would be shut ofl' from the supply of a superior 
article, and which they cannot produce in their own 
country at present. It would have the same effect as 
stopping a brand of good wine or Ha\-annah tobacco at 
home. They would resort to uative-groAvn, of course, 
which is always improving in quality, and, like the 
population which it supplies, has increased in enormous 
proportions of late years. Alcohol, in this part of China, 
would never become the favourite stimulant owing to 
climate and food. 

12. No. The habits of the European, both in food 
and dwelling, whether he be missionary, ofiicial, or 
merchant, is so different to the Chinese that he does not 
need or care for opium (even if one tries to smoke, as I 
have done, it has no particular effect). He has not to 
toil with his body, nor does he live under the same con- 
ditions. He has more stimulating food, wheaten flour 
and quantities of meat and solid material, generally 
stimulated with his wine, or beer, is better housed than 
the native, whose food consists of rice, cabbage, and 
other vegetable matter, barely seasoned with the luxury 
of very dear and very dirty s; tit, rarely any meat, whose 
life is passed away on grouiitl floors of brick, in damp, 
undrained dwellings, drinking dirty boiled, unfiltered 
water taken from the suiTounding canals or stagnant 
green pools, which are, in fact, the main sewers of the 
surface-drained towns and highly-manured and human 
excrementod fields. Such watery food and surround- 
ings need a soothing stimulant, and opium does the 
work, while alcohol would madden the brain. It is a 
help to them in their fevers, and is a comfort and aid 
to them in rheumatism, and even necessary in the 
malarious plains of this district. In mountainous 
countries, and in the north of China where more solid 
food is taken, alcohol takes precedence as a stimulant. 
I speak of the native population, and not the require- 
ments of the numerous native visitors to Pekin and its 
neighbourhood. 

13. The foregoing explains this question. 

14. Only when they cannot afford it, or abuse it. 

15. I have never heard the name of England in its 
connexion, as the ordinary native knows quite well the 
difference between Turkish, Persian, or Indian opium, 
and would never mider any circumstances call it Eng- 
lish, nor would they imagine that England had anything 
to do with bringing it here. It is called amongst 
natives, and advertised on their shop-boards, as foreign 
medicines. All better-class Chinese know that opium 
has come from India to China for several hundred years. 
They have no wish for England to interfere one way or 
the other. American and other missionaries seem to 
make it their chief stock-in-trade against England, but 
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Arp. XXVI. tho people, if they hear tliis and know better, never 
have repeated it to me or those I know. 

16. The better class of people, as it is much dearer 
than the native. It is only in theneigliliourhood of the 
Treaty ports where foreign or Indian opium can be 
found in any (juantity excepting that which gradually 
finds its way to some of the large capitals like Pekin, 
Nankin, Canton, &c. Indian opium is now never seen 
in many of the large provinces of China, which now 
ciiltiv^.te the poppy so largely as to be able to supply 
man J of the others who do not. In all China the native- 
grown is as 30 native to one foreign imported, f have 
seen Chinese opium at Singapore, and it is now re- 
gularly supplied to the Chinese of the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

17. No ditference, except they will use native instead 
of foreign. Increase of poppy cultivation. Detrimental 
to Imperial authorities at Pekin, but favourable to pro- 
vincial authorities under the separate \'ioeroys, who 
form semi-independent Governments under the Empire 
in their respective districts. 

18. I cannot ; but since I saw the poppy cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of Pekin in 1870 it has largely 
increased all over the country, correspondingly with the 
enormous increase of population. 

19. I cannot say. Indian drug H. Tls. 110 per p.ound, 
native 30 per pound ; the latter of which some escapes 
taxation altogether. 

2i). No. 



Chinkiang, China. 

February 2(.lth, 1894. 



Tiios. ^V. Duff. 



Kev. W. HuNNEX. 
Enclosure 4. 



1. Opium is commonly consumed in this ]iart of 
China by the Chinese. 

2. I do not know the pro])ortion of adult males who 
are consumers ; as a conjecture, I should say, perhaps 
40 per cent. The per-centage of women who are 
consumers is, 1 judge, very much smaller. I have not 
met with any cases ot children who were consumers of 
opium. 

3. Tlie elVectK of o|]iuin, as far as my observation 
goes, are: — 1. Moral : It appears to be utterly destruc- 
tive of the moral attributes. 2. Physical: It gradually 
deprives a man of his ])hysical powers, and leaves him 
helpless and a wieok. 3. Social . It degrades him in 
the eyes of his relatives, friends, and neighbours, and 
renders him unfit to perform his social duties. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium ; it is, however, 
frequently eaten by those who wish to commit suicide. 
It is common, I believe, among the beggars to drink a 
decoction of opium, as it costs less to procure than it 
would in anjf other form. I suppose that the effect is 
about the same relatively in whatever form it is taken. 

5. I think that it is injuiious even when taken in 
small quantities, and the invarialdo tendency is to 
gradually increase the quantity taken. 

6. I have known cases wheie opium has been 
consumed in small qnantities for some little time, the 
only apparent ['I'Sult being a lassitude and increiisi'^g 
unwillingness to engage in the usnal oecupation. It is 
not long, however, before other and more serious effects 
are seen. 

7. As far as I can jiidgi.-, all classes of sociely aie 
addicted to the use of opium. I .am of opinion that the 
lowest per-centage of opium consumers would be found 
amongst the merchants and better class tradesmen. 
By general consent, the fact that a man smokes opium, 
disqualifies him fi'om making the beat use of his ability 
and power in any ]oosition that he may be called upon 
to occupy. It is always something that tells against 
him Hou.-chold sirvants and othms who eunsume 
opium sooner or later liecome unable U> do their work, 
and are discharged in consequence. 

9. I ha\e conversed with hundreds of Chinese about 
opium, and I have never met with one who looked upon 
its consumption as citlviwise than degrading and 
injurious, and even the confirmed 0])ium-smokers 
thenisehes would. I Vjebeve, abiK.i^t without exception, 
concur in this opini(jn. My o)iinion is that the Chinese 
reirard the opium hal)it as far more degrading and 
injuiious than the alcohol habit. 

10. I have never met with a man who, after having 
smoked opium for some time, was al)le, unaided, to 



break off" the habit. I have mot with many who have 
expressed their inability to do so. 

12. I know of no Europeans who have contracted the 
opium habit in this part of China, I suspect that one 
at least of the reasons is that it is looked upon as such 
a low and degrading vice that few are tempted to have 
anything to do with it. There may be several reasons 
why Asiatics are more liable to contract the opium 
habit than EiiropeauB, but I have found little to aid me 
in forming an opinion on the subject. 

13. I suppose that the Aast majority of opium- 
consumei'S have been led to contract the habit through 
the invitation and example of friends and neighbours, 
or through having been brought into contact with 
opium-smokers in their business transactions. The 
opium dens to be found everywhere must also prove to 
be a source of great temi^tation to many. It is worthy 
of notice that the opium den and the immoral house 
are sometimes one and the same place. I have never, 
as far as my knowledge goes, found opium to be a 
prophylactic against fever, or rheumatism, or malaria; 
and I have not found any Chinese who so regarded it. 

14. The greatmajorifcy of opium-smokers with whom I 
have conversed on the suljject have expressed their desire 
to get free of the habit. Is is probable, however, that in 
some oases, the desire was not a sincere one. In many 
cases, I judge that they were discouraged because of 
their repeated failures to free themselves from the 
habit. 

15. Those who smoke opium, in many cases I suspect, 
care but little whence it comes. I have, however, over 
and over again heard the Chinese express their surprise 
and indignation that (i-reat Britain should allow opium 
to be exported from India into China. The thing is 
condemned unsparingly by all the Chinese who are 
cognisant of the fact. 

20. Opium is an immitigatcd evil, and a great curse 
to the Chinese people. 

W. J. HUNNEX, 

Chinkiang, China. 
Southern Baptist Mission, U.S.A. 
(15 years in China). 



Dr. j\[. LixcH. 

Enclosure o. 

1. Yes. 

2. More than halt of the adult male population take 
opium. The habit is general among singing girls and 
prostitutes ; but outside these classes the number of 
women given to opium-smoking is extremely small. 

3. Opium degrades by sapping the will power. 
Confirmed smokers grow sluggish, careless, and un- 
trustworthy. Their energy and ambition seem to 
melt away. Their great pre-ocoupation is the pipe. 
There is no baseness to which the opium sot will not 
descend, and no sacrifice he will not make, to appease 
his intolerable craving. 

For a poor man — and nearly all the Chinese are poor 
— opium is a very costly luxury. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, what is actually the case, that a 
smoker very seldom improves his lot in life, and often 
reduces his family to want. 

There is no dill'erencc, except one of degree, between 
the etfects ot Indian and Chinese grown opium. The 
Chinese is crnde" (h:in llie Indian drug; .and being 
freely adulter:ibd, is ver)- nmch weaker, and conse- 
quently less injurious- 
Immoderate opium-smoking enfeebles the system, 
and lessens the power of resisting disease. 

4. Opium is always smoked, and never taken in any 
other form. 

!j. This ipiestion I am not sure of my competence to 
answer. I should say that of opium-consumers one in 
four, at least, shows a^jpreciable signs of ill effects, and 
8 or 9 per cent. a,re " opium sots." 

(i. Here again I am somewhat doubtful. I have 
occasionally heard of men who had taken opium for 
years without exceeding a small dose, and without 
suffering from it in any way. But I have never met 
with sueli a rase myself. If 1 am te trust my own 
rather limited experience. I should say there is no such 
thing as long-continued moderation in the use of 
opium. 

8. It is idle to compare opium and alcohol in China, 
where the alcohol habit is non-existent. 
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9. Oondemnation of the opium habit is passionate 
and universal. As regards alcohol, it is true that the 
strictest of Chinamen will occasionally get tipsy at a 
feast. But this is a very different thing from being a 
drunkard, and excites no reprolaation whatever. 

10. I have never knovvxx of an opium-smoker who 
broke himself of the habit. Large numbers are 
" cured " in foreign hospitals; but nearly all of them, 
certainly 90 per cent, and over, relapse. 

13. Very often through social temptations, a pipe of 
opium being offered as a glass of wino is with us ; 
still oftener through its use in cases of illness. I 
am aware of no evidence of the slightest value to 
show that opium has any prophylactic virtue against 
malaria or rheumatism. During the cold stage of an 
ague-fit, a pipe is comforting ; and this is the only 
foundation I have been able to discover for the belief, 
which is widely prevalent here, in the power of opium 
to cure and to prevent malarial fevers. It is worth 
mentioning that there is no opium- smoker who will 
not eagerly accept a dose of quinine when ho is feverish, 
and that the consumption of quinine is increasing every 
•year. 

20. The Chinese unanimously assert that suicides 
have become enormously more frequent of late years, 
owing to the facility of obtaining opium. 

(Signed) J. A. Lynch, M.D. 



Mr. E. Stakkey (Merchant). 
Enclosure 6. 



1. Yes. 



2. Chinese onlj', men 50 per cent., women 5 per cent., 
children none. Foreigners do not smoke opium. 

3. Effects on confirmed smokers and "sots" un- 
speakably degrading. They become cruel, heartless, 
and lose all discrimination between right and wrong. 
Among the poor it is of common occurrence to sell 
lands, houses, wife, children, &c., to procure opium. 
They cannot be trusted in anything. Moderate 
smokers do not at first a)ipcar to suffer' much, but 
after 10 or 15 years deteriorate quickly. Confirmed 
smokers seldom have families, " sots " never. Indian 
opium, being stronger, is probably more hurtful than 
Chinese. Indian opium pure is only smoked by well-to- 
do people. Poorer classes smoke a mixture of Indian and 
native, or the former adulterated with sesamum seed 
powder, or Chinese opium pure or adulterated as above. 
Very poor people are frequently driven to smoke the 
residue escaped from the opium pipe. This is said to 
be deadly in its affects, producing lung complaints, 
dysentery, &c. Consumption of opium has greatly 
increased during the last 12 or 14 years, when the 
Chinese drug was first introduced here, the price of 
the latter bringing it within the reach of all classes. 

4. Opium smoked only, not eaten, &o. 

5. (i.) 10 per cent, (ii.) 35 and 40 per cent, (iii.) 5 
per cent. , . 

About 60 per cent, of public women and smgmg-girls 
smoke immoderately. 

6. There are many smokers in moderatiou, but 
usually after 10 years or so indulgence ; they suffer in 
health and require increased doses. Cases of great 
injury caused by immoderate indulgence seen every 
day. I have seen hundrcils ot Chinese of every 
class irremediably injured physically and morally by 
opium. 

7 (1 ) Labourers (le coolies) and boatmen 20 per 

cent, habitual smokers. (2.) Artisans, viz., masons, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, &o., 20-30 per cent. (3.) Shop- 
keepers and merchants, clerks, &c., 10 per cent. All 
suffer in strength and energy. Smokers frequently 
discharged as being unreliable and depraved, &c. 

JV'oie.— Well-nourished individuals suffer less from 
habitual smoking than poorer people. 

8. No comparison can be drawn between the effects 
of opium and alcohol. Opium-smokers are not violent 
street brawlers, or dangerous in any way, and are not 
wilful law breakers, but are, in my opinion, infinitely 
more depraved and lost to shame thau alcohol " sots. 
Their lives are all mean ones ; the moral sense appears 
to be lost completely. 

9 Opium-smoking in anything but great moderation 
is condemned and despised socially, though this con- 



tempt is seldom expressed outwardly. There are 
frequently heard complaints that the opium habit is 
fatal to the prosperity of the country, and England is 
blamed for introducing the drug. There is no injurious 
alcohol drinking in this district. 

10. Earely after five or six years' indulgence. I 
do not know of a single case after two or three 
years. 

11. All would take to Chinese opium, which, if care- 
fully prepared by boiling and filtering and kept under- 
ground in jars for two or three years, is said to 
resemble and equal the Indian drug. It has about the 
same effect when thus kept. New crude Chinese opium 
is only smoked by the poor. It is cheap, and is said not 
to be so injurious as Indian. The sudden stoppage 
of Indian opium would probably lead to great mortality 
among habitual smokers, who would not take to Chinese 
opium. 

12. I do not know of any European opium-smokers ; 
they would probably be deterred by shame from in- 
dulgence, as this is looked upon as a purely Chinese 
vice. Opium is suited to the Asiatic indolent nature. 
In a badly governed or oppressed country it tends to 
make the burden of life easier to bear, and the Chinese 
standard of morals being very low they do not look 
upon the opium habit with such shame as western 
people. 

13. Generally through example of others, who des- 
cribe the pleasant effects of a pipe, and the habit grows 
quickly. Chinese doctors are responsible for a great 
deal of smoking among the poorer and ignorant classes. 
They recommend it for fever and ague, malaria, colic, 
dysentery, &c., and the people are easily duped. I do 
not know its effect in these diseases. Probably it 
alleviates at first, but I have heard from numbers that 
the dose must always be increased to produce an effect, 
and eventually they cannot do without it. It is said 
that confirmed opium-smokers never recover from a 
serious illness. Burden coolies, who smoke habitually, 
can only work in spells, as they must have their 
pipe, and do not recover from their lethargy for 
hours. 

14. Confirmed smokers would give anything to get 
free from the habit, and I know of many who have 
made determined efforts to chrow it off, but none, as far 
as T have ascertained, have succeeded, they always 
relapse. 

16. Chinese are wont to blame England for introduc- 
ing opium, and compare Americans and other nations 
favourably with us in consequence ; but they are now 
so used to it that they would not seriously wish the 
import stopped. Chinese opium is grown in yearly 
increasing quantities. 

16. Indian opium, being dearer, is consumed by the 
better classes, pure or slightly mixed with Chinese. 
The poor smoke principally Chinese drug but prefer 
Indian. 

17. — (a.) At first a slightly decreased consumption 
among the better classes, who are accustomed to Indian, 
and to a lesser extent among the middle and lowei' 
classes. Eventually all would smoke Chinese drug. 
(b.) A rapidly increased growth of the poppy to supply 
demand, and loss of revenue to the Chinese Grovernment, 
who (c.) would put a heavier tax upon the native 
growth, but this would fall far short of the revenue 
now obtained from Indian opium. In the north of this 
province in some large districts about 25 per cent, of 
the land is grown with the poppy. There is none grown 
here, and the local government would not favour its 
cultivation. 
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19. I do not know. 



Gonclusiun. 



20. — (1.) Confirmed opium-smokers are thieves, cruel, 
dishonest, untruthful, cowards, brutally lascivious, and 
debased. (2.) The offspring of opium-smoking parents 
are notoriously puny and short-lived. (3.) The waste of 
time in smoking opium is enormous, and a poor man 
who smokes never becomes prosperous. (4.) The opium 
habit is undeiTuining society in this province, the moral 
standard of non-smokers is affected by it, and the people 
are surely deteriorating. (5.) The Chinese soldiery and 
the Tartars are all opium-smokers if not checked. The 
officers in every camp indulge in the pipe. (6.) As long 
as the smgking of opium in China is tolerated the 
people will remain inert, and will thus never be a 
danger to other nations in Asia. I have been 27 years 
in China, 20 years of which I have been much among 
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the people of all classes. I speak Chinese. Opium is 
frequently taken as a poison, and suicide in this 
district has greatly inureiised since the drug has been 
introduced. 



Chingkiaug, 

February 20th, 1894. 



E. Stahkey. 



Mr. T. Weathebston (Merchant). 
Enclosure 7. 

1. Yes. 

2. Eighty per cent. A few. No. 

3. Morally, it has the effect o£ deadening rather than 
creating evil passions. Physically, if taken to any 
excess, it is weakeniug and enervating, but taken in 
small quantities it has, I think, a refreshing effect, and 
is a boon to the hardworking classes of this country 
who have so few pleasures or means of recreation. 
Indian opium being better in quality, &c. is less hurtful 
than that grown in China. 

4. 

6. — (i.) 75 per cent, (ii.) 24 per cent, (iii.) 1 per cent. 

6. Quite incorrect. Yes, some of my staff, who are 
good business men, and smoke opium every day. One 
case, my daughter Amah's husband, who did no ^\'ork, 
but at the end of each month took his wife's earnings, 
and spent moat of it on opium, and looked a miserable 
wreck. 

7. Yes ; imperceptible. 

8. Very favourably. 

9. No, only when taken to excess. Very favourably, 
because when under its influence the Chinese are quiet 
and inoffensive. 

10. Very occasionally. 

11. It would have the effect of increasing the pro- 
duction of opium in ('hina, and if still insufEcient 
would cause the Chuiese to take to drinking native 
alcohol. 

12. No, spirits and wines taking the place of opium. 

13. Cannot say. 

14. Cannot say. 

1.5. Never heard the wish CKpressed. 
16. Do not know. 

(Signed) T. WEATnEKsiON, 

Mercantile and Shipping Agent. 
With 20 years' residence on the Yang-tsze, and con- 
stant intercourse with Chinese of different classes. 
Chinkiang, T. W. 

February 26, 1894. 



Consul Cakies. 
Enclosure 8. 



1. Opium-smoking is general in all parts of China. 
with which I am acquainted. 

2. I shou-ld judge that half the adult males, Mancliu 
or Chinese, in this province smoke opium. Among 
women the habit is uncommon. Cases have been 
quoted to me of children smoking. 

3. My opportunities of personal oljservation of the 
effects of opium on its consumers have been limited, 
for the intercourse between (_!hineBe and Europeans is 
80 restricted that I have never known anything of the 
domestic life even of persons with whom 1 am in con- 
stant contact. It is only by hearsay therefore, or by 
observation of men's outward lives, that I can speak of 
opium-smoking and its effect. To ask a man whether 
he smokes opium is an impertinence which 1 consider 
unlikely to produce a truthful reply. So far as I have 
seen the effect of opium-smoking is prejudicial morally, 
physically, and socially, but in widely different, degrees 
according to the class of the consumer. Physically 
and morally the poorest classes suffer most, for the cost 
of the opium necessarily entails a corresponding 
diminution of their proper food, and a man who is ill- 
fed suffers far more physically than a man who takes 
his pipes after a heavy meal. Further, the need of food 
and clothing, for which no money is otherwise forth- 
coming, leads to theft., peculation, and general dis- 
honesty. The iiijiirioiiK effect socially appenrs to be 
diminishing. While opium-smoking was forbidden by 



law, and offences against the law were punished, 
smoking was only indulged in more or less clandes- 
tinely, thereby entailing association with low characters, 
and a certain loss of self and general respect. At the 
present day opium-smoking is so common that I under- 
stand among the well-to-do classes a pipe of opium is 
offered to a visitor almost as readily as a pipe of 
tobacco. Among officials there are some of the highest 
rank who no longer make a secret of the habit, though 
liable to loss of office if denounced. An "opium sot" 
necessarily ruins his health, and entails misery cjn his 
family, if he is a poor man. In any case lie must fail to 
fulfil any of the duties of a citizen towards his state. 
The habit of opium-smoking entails a certain sub- 
servience to it, which prevents a man being his own 
master even when the quantity is not suflBcieut to injure 
his health. Those, however, who smoke, but not 
habitualty (and I believe their number to be very large), 
do not suffer in any way. I have never heard of any 
difference in the effeol; physically on Chinese, Manchu, 
or Mangol. But Chinese in some provinces appear to 
suffer much less than in others. In Sze Ohuen, for 
instance, constant smokers are reputed to be little 
affected by the habit. Any dift'erence in the effect of 
Indian and Chinese opium is said to be met by larger 
1 of the latter. 



4. Smoking may be said to be the almost universal 
form of taking opium. 

6. As far as I can learn, about .50 per cent, of smokers 
suffer no injnry ; 40 per cent, of smokers suffer slight 
injury ; 10 per cent, of smokers suffer great injnry. 

i>. jModeration in ojiium is very general. Men who 
smoke moderaiely are generally regarded as non- 
smokers. 1 have no personal knowledge of any " opium 
sot." 

7. The official class and the retinue of officials have 
the reputation of being more addicted to opium than 
any other class, except, perhaps, the families of men 
who have made their fortunes in trade. On the official, 
literary, and mercantile classes the effect is that their 
hours of work have to be accommodated to their hours 
of smoking. Porters and other hard-working men 
seem often to derive an extra store of energy from a 
pipe or two on which to work for extra hours. On a 
journey which lasted 42 days, and in which an average 
of 25 miles per day (including rests), was made in diffi- 
cult country, seven muleteers who accompanied me ate 
opium every day withoat any other inconvenience than 
a two hours' rest at noon. The opium which they con- 
sumed was a decoction which they said was commonly 
taken in Shan Tung, but which I have never come 
across since. 

8. The effect of opium on Chinese is absolutely 
different to that of alcohol, even morally. Heavy 
drinking is not necessarily regarded with disapproba- 
tion. Constant drunkenness is exceedingly rare. In 
any comparison with alcohol I think that sight should 
not be lost of the fact that crimes of violence are as 
unlikely to arise out of the opium habit as they are a 
natural result of drink. 

9. The Chinese undoubtedly condemn the use of 
opium as degrading and injurious, but no stigma now 
attaches to chose who partake of it with moderation, 
Indeed they are hardly counted as opium-smokers. 

10. Opium-smokers do break themselves of the habit, 
but relapses are frequent. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, it is 
improbable that the measure would ha\e any effect on 
opium-consumers in China. Attempts have been made 
to imitate Indian opium wiih native drug, and the 
increased demand for opium of the kind would stimulate 
its preparation. 

12. Few Eiiropeaus contract tlie opium habit. The 
active habits of European life are thoroughl)' opposed 
to it, while the sedentary life of the Chinese eneotiragos 
it. 

13. Eeluctance to refase hospitality when offered is 
often the reason that leads men to smoke. But opium 
is often suggested as a cure fur pain or la.ck of sleep, 
01- recommended by a native doctor. Opium has the 
reputation of curing rheumatism, dysentery, and 
malarial fever. 

14. I;arge opiunt-sniokers frequently profess to be 
anxious to get rid of the habit, but their sincerity is 
frequently questionable. 

15. At the present day, Llie growth of -uitive opium 
is so thoroughly establisheil that the Cbir.ese, wno are 
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opposed to opium, entertain scarcely any hope of 
seeing tlic liabit eradicated, -whether Indian opium is 
imported or not. There are, however, I believe, not a 
few who would welcome the news of its importation 
being prohibited, as the first indispensable step towards 
reform. 

16. Indian opium is chiefly consumed by the richer 
classes. The proportion of Indian to Chinese opium 
consumed diminishes with the distance from a Treaty 
port. In this neighbourhood the consumption of native 
opium is estimated to be certainly more than three 
times that of Indian opium. 

17. — (a.) The prohibition or restriction of the export 
of Indian opium, is not likely to diminish the con- 
sumption or opium by the Chinese. (6.) It would 
probably increase the cultivation of native opium, and 
(o) lead the Chinese Government to take measures for 
the more stringent taxation of native opium. 

18. Any estimate of the area now under poppy and 
of the average annual out-turn of opium in China must 
be framed on mere guesswork, on account of tlio large 
area under consideration. Official native statistics, if 
available, would intentionally be misleading. The 
annual production of opium in the north of this 
province has been estimated at 10,000 chests. 

19. The revenue derived by the Chinese Government 
from native opium is insignificant compared with the 
cost of collection and the amount of irregular levies t,o 
which growers, dealers, and carriers have to submit. 
The duty on native-grown opium consumed in the 
province is 30 taels. If exported to another province 
it is nominally liable to another similar duty. It is 
understood by all parties concerned that the duty is 
not to be levied in full, thus four chests would be 
charged as three. 

20. Circumstances have so changed in the last 
quarter of a century owing to the increased growth of 
native opium and the increased revenue derived by the 
Chinese Government from Indian opium, that public 
opinion has been greatly affected as regards the benefit 
or expediency of checking the importation of Indian 
opium. It is to the interest not only of opium-growers 
and opium dealers, but also of a large army of revenue 
officers, and of officials, great and small, who derive 
their income from it, that the trade should exist, and 
the strenuous efforts made in this province and in 
Shan Si by the Governors, some 10 years since, to stop 
its cultivation and extirpate opium-smoking gave 
hardly any result. History has shown that strong 
Emperor's decrees were similarly ineffectual. I know 
of no reason to lead me to expect greater results in the 
present day. 



(Signed) 
H.M. Consulate, Ohinkiang, 
February 24, 1894. 



W. 



li. Carles, 

Consul. 



Sib, 



Macao.* 

H.B.M. Vice-Consulate, Macao, China, 
March 1, 1894. 
I HAVE the honour to enclose my replies to the 
paper of questions. I regret ' being unable to forward 
at the same time the answers of those persons to whom 
I gave a copy of the interrogatories, but I will not fail 
to send them as soon as they are returned to me. 



I have, 
(Signed) 



&c. 

H. Bencuam Joly, 

Vice- Consul. 



1. Tes, very commonly. 

2. About 2-3. I do not know of any women or 
children. 

3. The effects depend upon the quantity consumed, 
for excess in opium-smoking or eating is as injurious 
as any excess even in the most harmless necessaries 
of life. No evil effects seem, however, to be felt by 
persons who can afford to take a due proportion of food 
and who are wise enough to keep within the bounds of 
moderation. 



4. Consumers smoke and eat opium. I am not .aware 
of any decoction; nor can I distinguish between the 
efl'ects of each mode of consumption. 

5. I cannot tell what the proportion is of those who 
use opium without injury, with slight injury, and with 
great injury ; but as far as my experience goes of 
nearly 14 years in China the proportion of those who 
consume with great injury is small. Indeed I have 
seldom seen any opium sots. Of course they could be 
discovered if one were to hunt in the byways and 
opium dens. 

6. There is such a thing as moderation. Many 
persons have, I understand, their pipe, just as an 
Englishman has his cigar or his pipe, and then attend 
to their daily duties with ease and diligence and ability. 
Tes, I know of several persons who have taken opium 
for years without harm. In fact, I know of one man 
who has steadily taken his opium, of course in modera- 
tion, and who is now nearly 80 and in the full possession 
of all his senses. 

7. I cannot say who are in the majority. The poorer 
classes seem to sufli'er most, as they deny themselves 
food to satisfy their craving for opium. 

8. The use and abuse of opium in China compares 
most favourably with the use and abuse of alcohol in 
England, where I have seen far more scandalous scenes 
from drink than any that I have seen in China from 
the effects of opiam. 

9. Kot that I know of. Thej- would regard alcohol 
as a greater source of trouble and rowdyism. 

10. With difficulty for the habit of smoking opium 
takes as firm a hold over a man as tobacco ; but I have 
known several cases where men have broken themselves 
of the habit. 

11. Were the supply of opium from India cut ofi" the 
consumers would take entirely to native-grown opium, 
and do just as well without Indian opium as they did 
before its introduction, previous to the so-called opium 
war. Some would probably take to alcohol, but none 
would abstain from opium altogether. 

12. Europeans do not contract the opium habit in 
any numbers. Why they do not I cannot exactly- say. I 
presume, however, that it is because they prefer their 
alcohol and tohacco. 

13. The use of the drug is taken up just as foreigners 
take up tobacco. I think it is a splendid tonic for the 
poor hard-worked coolie. The Chinese view opium as 
being to a great extent beneficial. 

14. Some of them do after a time. 

15. None that I know of. Nor have I heard England 
ever blamed for the introduction of opium. The 
Chinese know better that it is not the English or 
Indians who introduced the drug into China. It rnust 
have been brought by the Arab traders, who did 
business with the Chinese long before the arrival of 
foreigners. Hence the term "opium war" is a 
misnomer, 

16. By the wealthier class and old consumers ; and 
mostly in the south. In the north, native-grown 
opium has entirely superseded the Indian drug. 

17. The consequences of the prohibition or restriction 
of the export of Indian opium would probably be : — 

(a.) The increase in the consumption of native 

opium. 
(6.) The increase of the cultivation of the poppy and 

production of opium. 
(c.) The increase in the , collection of revenue on 

native-grown opium by the Chinese Government 

as a source of revenue. 

18. I cannot give any estimate, but the poppy is 
mostly cultivated in the North and West of China; 
and in very large quantities too. 

19. Foreign opium pays taels 110 (a tael = 4s.) per 
100 catties (a catty = 1^ lbs.). The taxation on native 
opium is comparatively much lighter than on foreign. 

20. None. 

H, Bencrapt Joly. 
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* Other papers from Macao will be found on page 303, 
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Hankoiv (Supplementary).* 

Her Majesty's Consulate, Hankow, 
SiJi, March 2], 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to enclose herewith replies to 
the Koyal (_)pium Commission's inquiries which I have 
received from the Reverend Griffith John, D.D., and from 
the "Reverend S. 0. Partridge. These replies arrived too 
late to be forwarded in my despatch of the 6th instant. 
i have, &c. 

Pelham Wabben, 

Oonsnl. 



Rev. Gmfpith: John, D.D. 

1. Yes. I have lived in the province of Hupeh, 
Central China, since 1861, and have travelled extensively 
in several other provinces. From personal observation 
I can state confidentl}- that opium is commonly con- 
.sumed in the provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, Kiang-si, 
Sze-chwan, and Shen-si. My answers will have special 
reference to the province of Hupeh. 

2. Of the adult males in the province of Hupeh, from 
20 to 25 per cent, are consumers ; of the adult females 
about 4 per cent. The great opium-producing provinces, 
such as Yiinnan, Sze-chwan, and Kwei-ohow, show a 
much higher pei'-centage. When travelling in Sze- oh wan 
in 1868 I came to the conclusion that 70 per cent, of 
the adult male population took opium, and 30 per cent, 
of the female. The men and the women, old and young, 
seemed to me to be playing with the poison ; and my 
impression was that it only required a few years more 
for opium-smoking to become as common as tobacco- 
smoking in Western China. 

3. — (a.) Moral Effects. — The moral effects of opium 
are of the most pernicious kind. It tends to paralyse 
the moral nature and prostrate the will. It bedims 
the moral vision, blunts the moral sentiments, and 
extinguishes every virtue. The Chinese themselves say 
that an opium-smoker is ever devising some mischief, 
and that no confidence can be safely reposed in him. 
Whilst in affluent circumstances the danger is not so 
great ; but the moment penury sets iu, he becomes an 
object of aversion and suspicion to all around him. 
There is nothing too mean for him to attempt. He will 
lie, cheat, and steal without the faintest sense of shame 
or wi'ong. In order to satisfy his craving he will sell or 
let out his wife, starve his children, aiid sell the 
clothes ofi the backs of his aged parents. Not only is 
the moral sense weakened in the opium victims, but 
they are led by the habit into associations where they 
are directly tempted to the most profligate vices. The 
opium dens are for the most part sinks of iniquity ; 
and opium-smoking is generally as.sociated with 
debauchery, gambling, and other gross vices. 

(b.) The Fh.ysloal Effects. — Opium undermines the 
constitution, impaii's the health, and shortens the life 
of the smoker. A man of strong constitution, acti\e 
habits, and well supplied with generous food, may 
indulge himself iu it moderately for some years ^^'ithout 
apparently sustaining very great physical injury. But 
the moderate use of it is almost impossible to a man 
who can indulge in it immoderately. The appetite 
becomes moi'e intense and insatiable every day. The 
smallest use leads to an intemperate use, and gradually 
it so weakens the system that it becomes an easy prey 
to diseases of all kinds. As soon as the means of 
gratification are exhausted, or the supply of the neces- 
saries of life is diminished, death appears. A strenuous 
attempt to break off the habit induces an incurable 
opium diarrhoea, which often proves fatal. In the case 
of excessive nse "'the victim is wretched, nerveless, 
" and imbecile; he has insupportable languor through- 
" out the whole frame, gnawing at the stomach, pulling 
■' at the shoulders, and failing of the S])iiits ; vitality 
•' is gradually destroyed, and the result is premature 
" death." Opium aft'ects the population by producing 
impotence and sterility. The Chinese say that about 
one-half of the regular opium-smokers are childless, 
and that the children of the other half are few, feeble, 
and sickly. They also affirm that the family of the 
opium-smoker will be extinct in the third generation. 

(c.) The Social Effects. — Impoverishment often lead- 
ing to crime, family feuds, and beggary. Untrust- 
worthinesB leading to the loss of place and confidence. 
Lazy habits, leading to slothfulness in businens, and 
financial embarrassments. Socially, when a man falls 
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into the opium-smoking habit, he falls also in the 
esteem of the virtuous among his neighbours. 

{d.) The efl'ects are the same on all the Chinese with 
whom I have had to do. 

(e.) The Indian drug is much stronger than that 
produced in China, and a much smaller quantity is 
required to satisfy the craving. The latter is compared 
to a wood fire, the former to a fire of coal. It is also 
more expensive, and beyond the roach of the poor&r 
classes. The old wealthy smokers cling to the foreign 
article. 

4. They chiefly smoke ; but eating is also practised 
to a limited extent. The former satisfies the craving 
more efi'ectually, and is, according to the Chinese taste, 
the pleasanter mode of consumption. I have never met 
with a case in which opium was taken as a decoction. 
I cannot distinguish between the effects of these 
different forms on the Chinese. 

5. It is impossible to give a categorical answer to 
these fjuestions. I do not believe that anyone can take 
it habitually wilhout injury. Men of strong constitu- 
tion, with the means of procuring nutr.'tious food, may 
indulge for a time without apparent injury. But it is 
only for a time. All are injured more or less, and the 
evil effects in every case will make themselves seen and 
felt sooner or later. In the case of those who are 
constitutionally weak, and those who have not the 
means of lorocuring the accustomed and necessary 
supply of food, the injury in most cases is rapid and 
signal. The natives say that from 70 to 80 per cent, of 
those who smoke habitually acquire tne " yin " (craving), 
and everyone who acquires the "yin 'is looked upon 
as more or less of an " opium sot." Speaking generally, 
it takes, in the case of those who play with the pipe, 
from one to two years to contract the craving. 

6. If by moderation is meant the ability to stop at 
pleasure, to throw aside the habit without any undue 
strain on the part of the opium Imh'dui-, then it is 
correct to .say that moderation in the consumption of 
opium does not exist, or if it does exist at ,all, it is so 
rare tliat it would be misleading to take the fact into 
calculation. Even the so-called moderate opium-smoker 
is a slave to his stimulant ; without it he is weak, worth- 
less, and wretched. So dependent is he on his artificial 
strength that he can do nothing without his daily 
allowance, however small the quantity may be. What 
might be called the moderate use of opium ought not to 
be compared with the moderate use of alchol, but with 
its habitually excessive use. Moreover, the habitual 
opium-smoker is never satisfied with less than the 
intoxicating effects of the drug. He smokes with the 
view of making himself opium intoxicated, and his 
cravings are never fully appeased till he gets intoxi- 
cated. I know of no cases of consumers who have 
taken to opium foi' j'ears without harm to themselves ; 
but I do know of many cases where the drug has worked 
unspeakable injury to the individual, physically, 
morally, and socially. 

7. In Hupeh the majority do not smoke, liec answer 
to 1st question. Probably 40 per cent, of the officials, 
60 per cent, of the yamen runners, and 50 per cent, of 
the police constables, do smoke. As to tradesmen, 
artisans, boatmen, coolies, and farmers, the average 
per-centage is from 20 to 25. The general effect of the 
opium habit on all classes is to mar their efficiency in 
their calling. It induces idleness, dishonesty, and 
general unreliableiiess. I never employ an opium- 
smoker as a servant, and in travelling I never employ 
an opium-smoking coolie, or hire the boat of an opium- 
smoking boatman, if I can possibly help it. I have 
seen it stated that opium is helpful to the hard-working 
coolie in the valley of the Yang-tsze, and that without 
it he cannot do Ids work efficiently, This can only be 
true of the opium hahitud to whom the artificial stimu- 
lant is of course essential. AVith regard to the coolie 
class in general it is absolutely false. The non-opium- 
smoking coolie is far stronger and far more active and 
reliable than his unfortunate brother. 

8. The Chinese have had their alcoholic stimulants 
for thousands of years, and spirit-drinking is quite 
general among them. But spirit-drinking is not a 
national vice in China, whilst opium-smoking is em- 
phatically so. A drunken man is seldom seen in 
the streets. During the 38 years I have lived in 
China I have not seen 20 men actually overcome by 
drinking. But the opium-smoker is everywhere, and 
the opium vice is everywhere. In China the effects of 
drink are not marked ; the injury from its use is not 
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serioTis. The evil effects of opram are univerpally seen 
and felt. 

9. It is universally condemned by the Chinese as 
degrading and injurious, and they regard the opium 
habit as immeasurably worse than the alcohol habit. 
They smile at the attempt to institute a compaiison 
between the two. They say that the two cannotbo 
compared in their effects on the individual, the family, 
and the nation. I have never yet met a Chinaman, 
whether a smoker or a non-smoker, whether rich or 
poor, whether an ofRcial or a non-official, who would 
attempt to defend the practice of opium-smoking asan 
innocent luxury. They will defend other luxuries, 
though expensive, on the ground of their harmlessness, 
bat never will they lift a finger or utter a word in 
defence of this. Even the keepers of opium dens will 
admit that the practice is wholly bad, and their own 
conduct immoral. There can be no doubt that the 
national conscience of the Chinese has pitched upon 
this one article as the one object of its reprobation, 
whether as an article of commerce or an article of 
consumption ; and it does so because they can see in 
it only a poison which threatens their very existence. 
One native author writes : — " "Were it only injurious to 
" property, the baneful influence of opium would be of 
" inferior importance; but when regarded as hurtful 
" to the people, it demands most anxious consideration, 
" for on the people lies the very foundation of the 
" empire." "The Supreme Ruler," says another, 
" must have a meaning in causing opium-smoking. 
" He must intend to destroy the nation. There is no 
" other way of accounting for the love of the Chinese 
" for opium. They know its baneful effects perfectly 
" well, hue still are exceedingly fond of smoking it. 
" He must purpose our national destruction." Another 
writes : — ' ' In comparison with arsenic, I pronounce 
" opium ten times the greater poison. It exhausts 
" the animal spirits, impedes the regular performance 
" of business, wastes the flesh and blood, dissipates 
" every kind of property, renders the person ill- 
" favoured, promotes obscenity, attacks the vitals, and 
" destroys life." I might go on and quote indefinitely 
from the popular literature of the Chinese, and from 
ofiicial proclamations, in order to show that the opium 
habit is utterly condemned by the general opinion of 
the nation. I may add that opium-smokers are not 
admitted into the Christian Church in China, and that 
they are excluded, not by the anti-opium attitude of 
the missionary merely, but also by the strong anti- 
opium convictions of the converts themselves. 

10. Yes, but not many. Some do succeed in breaking 
themselves of the habit without medical assistance. 
But this is very rarely the case. Many come to our 
hospitals with the view of breaking it off, and are cured 
for a time. The permanently cured, however, are 
exceediugly few. By far the majority of cases fall 
back within a year or two. The more I have to do 
with opium-smokers, the weaker does my faith become 
in the possibility of effecting a permanent cure. They 
lack the will power essential to withstand temptation. 

11. The opium-consumers in that case would resort 
to the Chinese-grown opium, that is unless the growth 
of the native, article were effectually stopped by the 
Chinese G-overnnient. They would certainly not take 
to alcohol. I know of no narcotic which they might 
take as al substitute. 

12. Very rarely. During my long residence in China 
I have met with only two oases. The phlegmatic tem- 
perament and indolent habits of the Asiatic make him 
more liable to contract the habit. 

13. The causes are many. The following may be 
regarded as among the chief: — (1.) The love of pleasure 
and vice. The opium dens are moral sinks, and opium- 
smoking is associated with gambling and gross sensual 
indulgence. (2.) Cure of disease or pain. Chinese 
physicians often prescribe the use of the opium pipe 
for alleviating distreso and pain. (3.) It is supposed to 
facilitate biisiness transactions, and the striking of 
bargains. (4.) Indolence, and the want of occupation. 
I have never heard the Chinese say that opium is a 
prophylactic against fever, and I do not think that 
they regard it as such. It is used however to relieve 
the aches and pains of rheumatism and malaria. 

14. When the smoker commences the use of opium 
■ it is felt to be a pleasant stimulant. He enjoys the 

artificial strength and tone derived from it. During 
the early stage, if possessed of the means of procaring 
the drug, he shows, generally speaking, no desire to 
get free of the habit. When, however, i he craving is 
contracted, and he becomes conscious of his misery as 
u 83810. 



a slave to the habit, he does usually wish to be free, 
and would abandon the vice if he could do so without 
pam and eflbrt. Unfortunately by this time the will- 
power i.s gone, and deliverance, in by far the majority 
of cases, has become impossible. 

15. There is decidedly a wish that the foreign im- 
portation should be discontinued. The people generally 
lookupon the opium vice as having been introduced by 
foreigners, without distinguishing between one nation 
and another, and they look upon its introduction as an 
immoral and hostile act. One native author writes : — 
" It is not only that they (the foreigners) abstract so 
" many millions of our money, but the direful appear- 
" ances seem to indicate a wish on their part to utterly 
" root out and extirpate us as a people." The anti- 
foreign literature of Hunan is full of the severest 
denunciations against us as the originators of the opium 
vice in China. I am convinced that the relation between 
the two countries can never be what it ought to be 
whilst the traffic lasts, and that the moral effect of its 
abandonment by England on the Chinese mind would 
bo very powerful and highly favourable. The Chinese 
as a people would begin to see us in a new light, and 
feel towards us as they have never done hitherto. 

16-19. Others are better able to reply to these four 
questions than I am. But consult the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs Seports. I would only observe that it is 
very difficult to say what the Chinese Government or 
people might do in the event of the prohibition of the ex- 
port of Indian opium. Much would depend on the action 
of the Government. As long as the Indian trade in opium 
exists, the hands of the Chinese Government are tied 
and paralysed. They can simply do nothing but allow 
things to go on from bad to worse. Their best efforts, 
however sincere and energetic, would prove abortive. 
If the Indian trade in the drug were abandoned, the 
Government might make an honest effort to stop the 
native growth, and the attempt 'might eventuate in a 
diminution of the evil, if not in its complete suppression. 
On this point, however, I have my perious doubts. I 
cannot close my eyes to the fact that opium-smoking 
has become so common, and that the habit has got such 
a firm hold upon its victims, that, in my most calm and 
solemn moments, I can see no hopes of the speedy 
deliverance of China from the vice, even if the last 
particle of the Indian article had foand its way into 
the country. The evil is now one of enormous magni- 
tude, and the venality of the officials is as deep-rooted 
as ever ; and I therefore fear that no legislative 
measures on the part of the Central Government, how- 
ever honestly adopted, would put an end to opium- 
smoking, and consequently to opium-growing in China 
itself. This, however, is only my opinion ; others think 
differently, and they may be right. But whether the 
Chinese Government would and could put down the 
native growth or not, the path of England, as a great 
Christian nation, seems to me to be perfectly clear. It 
is for us to wash our hands clean of a trade which is 
unworthy of ourselves and hurtful to the people of 
China. 

20. I should like to call attention to the evil of opium 
as an agent used by the Chinese to destroy their own 
lives. In former days the Chinese popular methods of 
committing suicide were hanging, strangling, and 
drowning. Wow it is opium-poisoning, a far easier 
and more convenient way. I am satisfied, from all 
I hear and see, that suicide is much more common in 
China now than it used to be, and that this is to be 
ascribed to the advantages of the new method as com- 
pared with the old. The old was clumsy, painful, and 
uncertain in its operation. The new is gentle, painless, 
and effective. A little scolding on the part of a parent 
will make the child take opium ; a slight quarrel be- 
tween husband and wife will make the wife take opium ; 
a few sharp words about cash between an employer and 
an employe will make the employ^ take opium. In a 
fit of passion, or when deeply moved by a spirit of 
revenge, they think no more of s^vallowing half-an- 
ounce of raw opium than they do of gulping a cup of 
tea. There can be no doubt that opium facilitates 
suicides in China to an enormous extent. I shudder 
at the thought of the thousands of victims who must 
be falling week after week, even in this particular way, 
into the pitiless jaws of this all-devouring demon. 
Opium in China is an awful curse, and that in more 
ways than one. 

Gkipfith John, 

London Mission, Hankow. 
20th March 1894. 
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INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION : 



App. XXVI. 



Eev. S. 0. Partkidge. 



1. Yes. 



2. Ordinary adult males, about 50 per cent. Men ia 
yamens as high as 90 per cent. Women about 10 per 
cent. Children 0. 

3. Indian opium is 800 brass-cash an ounce, Chinese 
opium 250. Indian opium is more powerful, the habitue 
comes more quickly under its intiueuoe, and the satis- 
faction is greater. As to moral and social effects, 
■whenever the opium habit is indulged in with the 
consequent ■weakening of the will-power, there is 
necessarily more or less moral deterioration, though 
when moderately under the influence of opium the 
patient is not unsociable. 

4. Al)out 90 per cent, are smokers, 9 per cent, eat 
the drug, and about 1 per cent, drink a decoction. 

5. (i.) 20 per cent, (ii.) 50 per cent, (iii.) 30 per 
cent. 

6. The consumers (if Indian opium, probably because 
they are of the wealthier classes, can indulge for a 
certain time in the habit with comparative impunity, 
but after two or three years the habit begins to under- 
mine the general health. The lower classes, who 
mostly use Chinese opium, use the ashes of opium 
(that has already been consumed) with fresh opium, 
and this mixture seems to be the most harmful prepara- 
tion of all. Some are able constantly to use opium for 
long periods, say from 20 to 30 years, but the health is 
always afiected. 

7. Probably 70 per cent. The habit always makes 
them less efficient. 

8. The opium habit is the more pernicious. 

9. Yes. They would regard it as above (No. 8). 

10. They ■may for a time discontinue its use, but 
eventually the habit becomes permanent. There may 
be a few rare incidents in which a moral reformation 
(in addition to physical treatment) brings about a 
recovery, but very rare indeed. 

11. Those who were accustomed to use Indian opium 
only would use the Chinese drug. 

12. 

13. More than one-half for pleasure, the remainder 
for the relief or cure of disease. The Chinese think it 
is a prophylactic against diseases of the chest, e.g., 
bronchitis ; of the stomach, e.g., dyspepsia, gastritis, 
and also against rheumatism. They do not use it as a 
preventative against malaria. 

14. Yes, but as in the case of the Anglo-Saxon and 
other races, the will-power is so weakened that they 
are powerless to break off the habit. 

15. The mandarins may wish so, not on moial grounds 
at all, but simply that a confining of the people to 
native opium would mean an enormous increase of 
revenue to " local" and " transit" officials, that in the 
case of Indian opium goes direct to Peking. The 
people are ignorant of, and indifferent to, the entire 
subject. 

16. The use of it is practically universal, and the 
habitue always prefers the Indian opium if ho has 
money enough to pay for it. 

17. — (a.) There would probably be fewer habitues, and 
consequently less opium consumed, for a timo. (6.) The 
cultivation of the plant in China would be extended, 
(c.) The revenue to the Chinese Government would be 
increased. 



18. 
19. 
20. 



Sidney C. Paetkidge, 

American Church Mission. 



7th March 1894. 



Ne-wch^wang. 

H.B.M. Consulate, Newchwang, 

Sir, Tebruary 27, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith a number 
of papers giving answers to the questions of the Royal 
Commission on Opium. I hope that they may be of 
service to the Commission. I can testify to the experience 
and competence of the writers. 

The papers are tor the most part lurnislied by 
missionaric. But missinnaries in China, speaking the 
language, constantly moving about, and always in close 



contact with the people, are able to give far more 
trustworthy opinions on such a subject than any other 
class of persons can, though many of them, of course, 
have strong prejudices concern.ing it. 

I have, &v. 

T. L. Bullock, 

Consul. 



Consul Bullock, 



1. Yes. 



2. In the Treaty ports more than half the merchants 
are smokers ; artisans less so ; many coolies, porters, 
and such, if earning high wages, smoke. Perhaps in 
these places 40 per cent, of the adult males smoke. 
There is much smoking also in other great trading 
places, and along great lines of route, where many 
people are gathered together, earning good wages and 
away from their homes. In the agricultural districts 
throughout China the proportion is much less, except 
in the vicinity of the opium-ptoducing localities, where 
smoking is again more general. 

I will say, as a conjecture, that throughout China 
between 20 and 30 per cont. of adult males smoke 
Women, except jirostitutes, not to any extent, though 
more do so in this part of China than elsewhere. 
Children not at all. 

Excepting the Manchus, in the interior north of this 
place, there are no distinctions of race among the 
Chinese. There are aboriginal tribes in parts of South 
and West China, but they are never spoken of or looked 
upon as Chinese. 

3. From my own personal observation I can only 
say that the efi'eots of opium-smoking are paleness, 
thinness, languidness, want of energy, and a general 
appearance of iil-health. But having given a good 
deal of attention to the subject during my 25 3-ears' 
service in different parts of the country, I feel justified 
in adding the following remarks. Morally it is the 
smokers of the poorer classes who suft'er most. If 
their income be not large enough to supply the quantity 
of drug required, they cannot be trusted not to steal. 
They are unquestionably more likely to steal than 
other Chinese. Whatever harm the poor may suffer 
physically from the action of the drug, it is Je^s than 
the effects of the impoverishment caused by its cost. 
Let the smoker be a strong man, and rse so liitle that 
the direct effects do not harm him, still he suffers 
from not having enough money to spend on food and 
clothing, and his wife and children are in a still worse 
state. He is just like the frequenter of the irablic- 
house in England. The Chinese, so far as I knuw, aio 
unanimous in agreeing that there is some loss of 
physical power occasioned by opium-smoking Euro- 
pean writers sometimes note that they have seen 
opium-smoking chair-bearers and boat-trackers tustaiu 
great fatigue and work as well as the other men with 
them. But the Chinese firmly believe both that such 
men are less strong than they would otherwise have 
been, and that they are wearing themselves out more 
quickly. Ask a Chinese which would win in a fight, 
a regiment of men allowed to smoke or one of similar 
men who were prevented from doing so, and he will 
laugh at the simplicity of the question. 

The Manchus, who form a minority of the population 
in the provinces north of this port, are greater smokers 
than the surrounding Chinese, and are more apathetic 
and less energetic. I cannot say how far these charac- 
teristics are the result or the cause of their smoking. 

Indian opium is, I believe, stronger than Chinese, 
and so per se more hurtful. But it is su much adulterated 
in general use that there is little distinction to be drawn 
between the two. This adulteration may account for 
the common belief that opium is not now so injurious 
as it used to be. 

4. Opium is always smoked in China. 

•V As a conjecture — 
(i.) 5 per cent, 
(ii.) 90 per cent, 
(iii.) 5 per cent. 

Of course, if one takes the smokers in China at a 
given moment, the proportion of uninjured would be 
very much greater than I have given. But when these 
uninjured smokers have continued the practice for 
years nearly all of them will have sunk into Clnss (ii.). 
A really nioderale smoker will probably nor show ill- 
effects for at least 10 years, li, must be noted that 
many in Class (ii.) will die earlier than they otherwiRe 
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would have done, by BUccumbing to some disease which 
they would, it" not smokers, have recovered from, or, 
if ihe Chinese opinion be correct, by growing old 
prematurely. 

6. There can be moderation, but it is difficult to 
preserve, more so than with alcohol. 

I have heard of oases of " no harm for many years," 
but know none personally. Nor have I ever had to dp 
with a real " sot." Such a man must necessarily be 
dismissed from, ii foreigner's service before he comes to 
that point. I have known plenty of cases which were 
apparently ones of slight injury, and some rather grave 
enes. Of course, not being a medical man, I can only 
note the want of health and the fact oE smoking. I 
cannot say positively the former results from tlie latter. 
In a few cases, certainly, men take 1o smoking because 
of their ailments. 

7. See answer to Question 1. The intellect does not 
appear to be injured by opium-smoking, and so the 
man of sedentary occupation fails in proportion as his 
calling requires constant attention and supervision, 
but he may get on very well if he has only to think and 
give orders. Thus a large merchant with a competent 
stafi will do better than a shopkeeper or artisan. 

8. The use of alcohol is so moderate, and its abuse so 
extremely rare among the Chinese, that no comparison 
can be drawn. 

9. Opium-smoking is condemned in Chinese opinion 
as degrading because injurious. The public voice cries 
oat against it as a great evil to the nation. 

10 Tes ; perhaps 10 per cent. 

11. If Indian opium were cut off, smokers, present 
and future, would have recourse to Chinese opium. 
They most certainly would not take to alcohol. It is 
almost equally inconceivable that they would abstain 
in any numbers or that they would adopt any other 
narcotic. 

12. Earopeans who contract the opium habit in China 
are perhaps one per 1,000 adult males, and then not 
badly. Europeans simply have no taste for the practice ; 
besides which, they are aware that if they adopt it 
they will be objects of contempt even to the least 
particular of their acquaintances. 

13. Chinese generally learn to smoke opium in imi- 
tation of, or at the invitation of, friends who practise 
it. If they frequent gambling houses or brothels, they 
are very likely to be led into the habit there. A small 
minority begin in the hopes of benefiting some ailment 
which troubles them. Opium-smoking is not commonly 
regarded by the Chinese as a prophylactic against the 
diseases mentioned. It is held, and doubtless rightly, 
to be efBcaoious in the case of previous non-smokers as 
a cure for diarrhasa complaints. 

14. They very often wish in an aimless way to be 
free from the habit, but seldom have the strength of 
mind really to try. 

16. No ; or at any rate not generally speaking. 
Twenty- five years ago the wish was very strong and 
common, because it was believed that if Indian opium 
were kept out, home production could be prevented. 
Now the cultivation and use of opium have become 
so extended that the impossibility of stopping them 
is recognised. There is, on the part of staiesmen 
and thinkers, a dislike of seeing the money for opium 
going to India ; but that I believe is balanced by their 
knowledge of the ea,sp with which the revenue from 
foreign opium is collected. 

16. Indian opium is smoked by the richer classes, 
and is very largely used for mixing. It is in general 
consumption in the provinces on or near the coast from 
Shanghai southwards. These form the part of China 
furthest removed from the great producing districts. 
Elsewhere it is the luxury of the rich. One may say 
that, the use of the one or the other is partly a matter 
of price and partly of habit. Those who begin with 
India'i and are accustomed to the taste will stick to it 
if they can afford it. So-called foreign opium, as 
smoked by the poor in the south-east (Shanghai to 
Canton), is mixed with a good deal of native. But 
those who begin with native, even if price be not an 
object, as a rule do not care to change. 

17.— (a.) Nil. (b,) Equivalent increase in Chinese 
production, (c.) The Chinese opium revenue would 
inevitably suffer very greatly. The Government is 
willing enough to tax native opium, but cannot succeed 
in doing so beyond a very slight extent. The duties 
are kept small, in order to diminish the temptation to 



smuggle, but all is of no avail. Grown in small patches 
iind carried in small parcels, it cannot be brought 
under the cognisance of the officials, who have to 
contend, in addition, with the dishonesty of their own 
clerks, examiners, and watchers. 

18. What is the out-turn of native opium P The 
general opinion seems to be that a moderate opium- 
smoker fnot a beginner) consumes 3 mace of prepared 
drug a day. (1 mace is -V tael ; 1 tael is ■^\ of a catty ; 
3 catties = 4 lbs. av.) But the cost of 3 mace of 
the drug (say lO'lO to !if0-20, according to quality) 
would absorb nearly the whole wages of many Chinese. 
Therefore, as smoking is by no means confined to the 
wealthier minority, such an amount is impossible as an 
average. I hesitate whether to select IJ mace or 
1 mace. I will take the hitter, remembering that 
with adulteration the actual quantity bought will be a 
good deal larger. As 30 per cent, of weight is lost 
in preparing, 1 mace prepared = 1'43 mace crude. 
1-43 mace X 36.5 = 521-95 mace = 52-195 taels=3-26 
catties per smoker per annum. Population of China, say, 
300,000,000; adult males, say, one-fifth = 60,000,000 ; 
smokers {vide Answer 2), say 20 per cent. = 12,000,000 ; 
annual consumption = 12,000,000 X 3'26 catties = 
39,120,000 catties ; add another million catties for 
women ; total, 40,120,000 catties. Deduct foreign 
opium (Indian and Persian), say 7,200,000 catties. 
Balance, native opium, 32,920,000 catties ^.Ibs. av. 
43,892,000. I do not think the out-turn can be less 
than this. It may be much more. 

19. This question cannot be answered, because the 
taxation on native opium is not known, The amount 
varies in different provinces, and returns are not pub- 
lished. It is much lighter than that on foreign opium 
(see Answer 17 (c.)). Native opium pays much more than 
the Government receives from it. From foreign opium 
I estimate the Government to receive Rs. 7,800,000, 
less the cost of collection. Foreign opium probably 
pays something more to local authorities in the shape 
of saloon fees, licenses, and so on. 
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Newchwang, North China, 
February 22, 1884. 

1. Opium is very commonly used throughout 
Manchuria by Chinese, Manchus, and Mongols, pro- 
bably more by the Manchus than Chinese, as the 
proportion of those who lead idle lives is greater 
amongst the Manchus. The proportion amongst the 
Mongols is much smaller, and amongst the tent 
Mongol but few seem to take opium. 

It is strictly prohibited in Corea, but where the 
Chinese come in contact with Ooreans, the habit 
becomes more widespread amongst Coreans. 

2. The proportion of opium-consumers amongst the 
Coreans and Mongols is very small at present, though 
the habit of taking opium is spreading stealthily, and it 
is feared, rapidly, especially amongst the Coreans. 
Amongst the adult male Manchus in Kirin Province, 
] should say that at least 30 per cent, smoke opium. 
In Shing King Province probably 25 per cent. 
Amongst the Chinese in Manchuria generally, probably 
20 per cent, smoke opium. 

Women do smoke in considerable numbers, probably 
in less proportion than the men. 

Children not known to smoke, rare exceptions only. 

3. Effects of opium : — 

Moral. — The tendency is to stifle the good qualities 
in a man, makes him unmanly, low, cunning, artful, 
indolent, encourages lewdness and adultery, and other 
immoral actions. 

Physical. — In the majority of consumers it makes 
them prematurely old, susceptible to disease, by 
sapping the vital powers, offsprings are often weak 
and sickly. 

Social. — By not a few when they commence to use 
opium, it is taken with companions in same " hail- 
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App. XXVI. f ellow-well-met " idea as English boys learn to smoke 
— • cheap cigars. 

It, however, after a few years' use, tends to make a 
man selfish, irritable, unfit for managing important 
affairs, or even domestic duties. 

Indian opium is but little used in Manchuria, and is 
a luxury indulged in by Cantonese merchants and 
other wealthy men. Hence unable to state whether 
the effects are the same aa native opium. 

4. Probably in Manchuria 95 per cent, of the con- 
sumers of opium smnke, 5 per cent, of them eat 
concoctions made up in pills by native quacks or 
European medicine shops. These have almost all been 
smokers, but by the use of pills are attempting to break 
from the use of opium. I5y many the eating of these 
pills is considered even worse than smoking opium. 
It is more respectable to eat than to smoke in native 
minds. Poor worn-out smokers drink a decoction 
made from the ashes of smoked opium, the most 
hurtful of all forms, especially as these wretches often 
drag out a miserable existence on this and take but 
little food. 

5. — (i.) Prom my general observations I should say 
that 50 per cent, of the consumers may continue to use 
it for three years without the craving becoming over- 
powering, and hence not visible injury. 

Twenty per cent, before three years will shows signs 
of injury. 

Thirty per ceiit. decided injury. 

After three years the proportion who suffer is 
greater. 

(ii.) After 10 years, probably 60 per. cent are unfit 
for the duties of life, and at least 40 per cent, of these 
are downright sots. 

6. Those who can continue to take it moderately for 
more than, five years cannot exceed 20 per cent. ; more 
than 20 years not 5 per cent. I have met recently with 
a case of a man in wealthy circumstances who had 
taken opium for many years, and not exceeded what is 
considered moderate for a man who can obtain good 
food. He told me, however, that he dare not discon- 
tinue it, as he does, and would suffer from chronic 
stomach disorders. 

I am familiar with many cases where men in 
important positions have lost their posts, or allowed 
their business to go to ruin through themselves taking 
opium, then in despair they go from bad to worse, die 
at an early age, and leave scattered and ruined 
families. 

7. Labourers engaged in hard manual work cannot 
continue to take opium, if they do they soon fall out 
and sink into some other low line of life, where a con- 
tinuous strain is required. Native employers prefer 
men of the heterodox Bhnddist sects, who are pledged 
abstainers from opium, alcohol, &c. 

Merchants do smoke to a large extent, a.nd when the 
habit becomes strong often retire behind the scenes, 
and are not foremost in their hongs. 

Artisans, those employed in hard manual work, such 
as blacksmiths, do not smoke ; if they do they generally 
sink out of the work. 

Those engaged in lighter occupations sedentary seem 
to smoke largely. These may continue the habit for 
years and remain at their calling, doing gradually less 
and less work. 

8. Alcohol is used in Manchuria, but witLi rare 
exceptions the people do not almse it. They seem able 
to discontinue it at pleasure. 

9. The habit of opium-smoking is looked on as 
degrading and injurious. (Uf eating as less degrading 
because it is not made so public.) Taking opium in 
any form is regarded as injurious — 

(i.) As it injures the body, and thus dishonours the 
ancestors, no confucianist should use it. 

(ii.) All the religious sects, semi-political or otherwise, 
rigoiously condemn the use of opium. With these 
opium is the greatest curse. Alcohol stands 
second, tobacco third. 

(iii.) Native Christians themselves strictly prohibit 

opium as a dangerous drug in the hands of unskilled 

" physicians. They condemn it because of the train of 

wretchedness that almost invariably follows its use. 

Opium is worse than alcohol in Chinese minds 
because they cannot as a rule control its use. 



10. Opium consumers cannot as a rule break off 
the consumption even in the earlier stages. 

11. If there were no Indian opium imported the 
difi'erence in Manchuria would not be perceptible. 

12. Not aware of Europeans taking to opium and 
continuing its use. Some take laudanum and morphia 
with results similar to opium- smoking — injurious. 

13. Pive per cent, commence opium- to become 
"social"; 70 per cent, commence opium to cure 
stomach disorders, dysentery, &c. ; 20 per cent, aa a 
panacea for all iUs, physical and mental ; 5 per cent, 
as a panacea for all troubles of the mind and worries. 

It certainly does cure dysentery and diarrhoea, but 
once begun it must be continued, whenever left oflTthe 
opium dysentery comes on. Hence this powerful drug 
is dangerous in the hands of those who know not its 
proper use, are ignorant of the proper science of 
medicine, and cannot substitute less powerful drugs 
when breaking ii off. 

14. Ninety per cent, of consumers desire to break off 
the habit but fear the consequences. 

15. There is now, to my knowledge, no desire that 
England should cease to send opium. They, the 
Chinese, would thereby lose a weapon which they now 
continually use against western nations generally, and 
English in particular. One idea they have thoroughly, 
and this is fostered and exaggerated by the anti-foreign 
element, i.e., that England forced opium on China as a 
subterfuge to undermine the race and possess eventually 
the land. 

16. Indian opium almost nil, a luxury only in 
Manchuria. 

17. (a.) (b.) Consumption of opium will continue to 
increase, whether there is Indian or not. 

Remark: — The Chinese and other Asiatics, should 
never have been allowed to use opium, wherever there 
was or is any power to prevent it. They are liko 
children playing with fire or edge tools. They cannot 
control themselves in the use of it. It should only be 
used as a medicine, and by properly educated medical 
men. 

(Signed) R. T. Tdrleit 

(British subject). 

Agent, British and Poreign Bible Society, Eastern 
Mongolia, Manchuria and Corea. Residence 
in Manchuria dates from November 1886 
Constantly travelling and moving amongst the 
people. 



Mr. W. DEs Tiioix. 



1. Yes. 

2. Cantonese 1 per cent., Shanghai 40 per cent., 
Amoy 60 per cent., Tientsin and Newchwang 70 per 
cent. each. Northern women :10 per cent., chiefly 
prostitutes. Children, no. 

3. Nothing particular. 

4. Smoke only, as a rule, but on very rare occasions 
a decoction, weak, is taken. 

5. — (i.) A pipe or two a day is said to act beneficiallj', 
and is very usual. (ii.) Pour pipes or so makes a 
smoker disinclined for woi'k. (iii.) " Opium sots " are 
wealthy men, and cannot feed well. Cannot give 
proportions. 

6. No ; there are many cases of moderation. Tes ; 
compvadores, &c., who live to a good age and remain 
well and hearty. Moderate smoking is said to clear 
their brains, and these men are certainly as acute as 
any men one need meet. Know no oases of great injurv 
in this class. 

7. Coolies smoke and appear refreshed after a pipe or 
so. This also applies to artisans and merchants. 

8. The abuse of opium and alcohol is much deprecated 
Ijy respectable Chinese, and a dissolute mian, from over 
indulgence in either, is stunned. 

9. The abuse is, not the use. Opium and alcohol are 
good servants but bad masters. 

10. Yes. Moderate smokers. 

11. Take to Chinese opium or morphia. 
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12. No; prefer whiskey and cigars. Pleasure in 
nsing it. 

13. — (a.) Mucb. as western men take to cigars. (6.) 
Yes. (c.) Yes. 

14. No ; when they renounce opium they take to 
narcotics. 

15. No. Indian being better is much preferred to 
native-grown. 

16. All. Poor use Chinese when they cannot afford 
Indian. Indian is used to improve the flavour of 
Chinese by those who cannot aff'ord pure Indian. 

17.— (a.) Increased consumption of Chinese grown. 
(b.) Increased production of Chinese grown ; a piece of 
land cultivated for opium returns three times as much 
value as it does for cereals, (c.) Unable to say. 

18. No, but it is large and increasing. 

19. Vide Customs returns. 

20. One day, some years ago, I saw a peddler— a 
skeleton of a man— come into a chemist's shop in 
Shanghai; put down his pack and take a morphia 
powder with relish, shoulder his pack, and continue his 
journey. I was told that he and others had renounced 
opium-smoking, but was a constant visitor to this shop 
(foreign). I was also shown a case — about the size of a 
wine case — full of morphia, kept for these callers who 
had renounced smoking. I was also told the stock 
would have to be soon replenished. 

After a residence of over 25 years in China, during 
which period I have resided in Shanghai, Kinkiang, 
Hankow, Amoy, Tientsin, Newchwang, and Hong Kong, 
for mercantile pursuits, I have formed the opinion, 
from general observation, that the use of opium by 
natives is no more hurtful to them than the use of 
spirits and tobacco is to the western man or woman. 

(Signed) "W. JiES Troix, 
Newohang, Agent for the firm of 

23rd February 1894. Butterfield & Swire. 



Mr. DE Btjegii Daly. 



These answers have reference to my knowledge of the 
subject when in charge of the (!!hurch Missionary 
Society's Hospital in Ningpo from 1886 to 1893, during 
which time I was also Medical Officer to H.B.M. 
Consulate and Imperial Maritime Customs, &c. 

1. Is opium commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
the part of China with which you are acquainted ? — Yes. 

2. What proportion, should you conjecture, of the 
adult males of each race are consumers? — Of Chinese 
adult males, 30 per cent. Do Chinese women con- 
sumo opium to any extent P — No, except the prostitute 
class. Do children ? — No. 

3. What have you observed to be the effects of opium, 
moral, physical, and social, on its consumers ? — Amongst 
moderate smokers : — (a.) No moral effects, (b.) No 
physical effects, if sufficient food is taken, (c.) No 
social effects. Amongst excessive consumers of 
opium : — [a.) In nearly all such the moral sense is 
blunted. Amongst the rich and middle classes no 
further mischief results. But below these there is a 
class, numbering thousands, who cannot afford to buy 
the pure drug, or sufficient to satisfy their craving, 
who, therefore, are compelled to buy a vile adulterated 
drug, spending nearly all their money on it, and 
consequently deprive themselves and their families of 
necessary food and clothing. They steadily lose all 
trace of any thought of duty towards themselves and 
others, and drag down with them in their fall theii- 
wives and children. They will pawn and sell their 
clothes and household belongings, and in the worst 
cases, which are exceptional, they will prostitute their 
wives and sell their children to procure the necessary 
money to purchase the drug. (6 ) Fliysic.al effects. — 
General loss of health and energy, with the diseases 
resulting from a chronic condition of impoverished 
blood — more especially where the supply of opium 
means insufficient food aud clothing. The general 
opinion, which I have not had the means of verifying, 
is that excessive consumers of opium have very few 



children, (c.) Social effects.— The duties of citizenship, 
clan membership, and parentage are neglected, and 
there, is a certain amount of indirect crime, which I 
have referred to above ; but the absence of direct and 
violent crime makes the results of the abuse of opium 
infinitely preferable to those of the abuse of alcohol. 
Is there any difference between the effects of Indian 
and Chinese grown opium P — None, where both are pure. 

4. Do consumers chiefly smoke or do they eat opium, 
or do they drink a decoction of opium P — They chiefly 
smoke. Though owing to the misguided but would-be 
benevolent actions of missionaries, the habit of injecting 
morphia and eating morphia pills has become very 
prevalent in some districts. The missionaries introduced 
this practice with the idea of curing opium-smokers, 
but now, alas ! many natives prefer it to smoking. It is 
only fair to add that at the Shanghai Missionary 
Conference of 1890, by the unanimous advice of their 
medical colleagues, all missionaries were urged to 
give up the practice of distributing pills. If opium 
is taken in two or all of these forms, can you dis- 
tinguish between the effects of each P — Without doubt, 
the injection hypodermically of morphia, or the eating 
of opium in any form is more injurious to health 
than smoking opium. 

5. What are the proportions of those who use opium P 
— (i.) Without injury, 20 per cent, of consumers, 
(ii.) With slight injury, 40 per cent, of consumers, 
(iii.) With great injury ("opium sots"), 40 per cent, 
of consumers. 

6. Is it correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium P — 
No. It is incorrect to say so. Do you know any or 
many cases of consumers who have taken their opium 
for years without harm to themselves ? — Yes. I have 
known servants in foreign employment, clerks in the 
Imperial Maritime Customs (Service, and men employed 
in ordinary business, who have done so, but I would 
put them all on a lower scale than the clever non- 
smoking native. If you know any, or many, oases of 
great injury give examples P — I have treated in hospital 
many scores of opium- smokers, who, through excessive 
use of the drug combined with insufficient nourish- 
ment, have been seriously injured in health. They 
generally come into hospital in a miserable and 
degraded condition, thin and wretched, with little or 
no appetite, the alimentary system ont of order, &c. 
Immediately and completely the supply of opium was 
cut off without any ill-effects, except great discomfort 
and craving. They left the hospital in good condition, 
fat and healthy and in good spirits, once more in a fit 
state to earn " rice " for themselves and their families. 

7. Do a majority of the labourers, or of the mer- 
chants, or of the artisans, of the part of China with 
which you are conversant consume opium ? — No. A 
very small proportion of the agricultural labourers do, 
a large proportion of ordinary coolies do so, and a very 
large majority of chair coolies do so, a fairly large 
per-centage of merchants and artisans also do so. If so 
what is generally the effect of the opium habit on 
their efficiency in their calling ? — Their efficiency in 
their calling very soon becomes dependent on their 
supply of opium. In tlie case of burden coolies, but 
more especially chair coolies, there is no doubt that a 
little opium occasionally enables them to get through 
an extraordinary amount of work, but I believe they 
would be better and stronger men, and able to endure 
as much work, if they never had commenced the habit. 
Employes in merchants' houses and artisans, often 
through the abuse of opium, get into disgrace and 
trouble with their mn.sters, and I think all native and 
foreign employers look with a watchful and suspicious 
eye on an opium-smoker. 

8. How does the use or abuse of opium among the 
races of that part of China with which you are conver- 
sant compare with the use or abuse of alcohol among 
such races, in regard to the effect on consumers P — 
There is absolutely no abuse of alcohol worth mentioning 
in Ningpo. The use is moderate. In the course of 
mv duties and pleasure I have been through the city 
of Ningpo at all hours of the day and night, my hospital 
being in the city, and I have never seen a drunken 
Chinaman. The use of opium without abuse is distinctly 
rarer and more difficult than the use of alcohol without 
abuse in England. 

9. Is the habit of consuming opium condemned as 
degrading, or injurious, by the general opinion of the 
Chinese P — No. How would they regard the opium 
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App. XXVI. habit as compared with the alcohol habit ? — They 
would infinitely prefer the former^the opium habit. 

10. Can and do opium-consumers break them.aelvc-s 
of the opium habit F — Yes. I have known many cases, 
who certainly for several years, and up to tho present 
time, as far as I know, abstain, who had been opium 
"sots " before. 

11, If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut off, 
what would be ttie effect on opium-consumers and 
on the population of your neighbourhood ? — Their opium 
would cost them less and they would take more. The 
popnlation would in course of time bo diminished. 
Would they resort to the Chinese-grown opium ? — 
Undoubtedly, yes. Or would they take to alcohol or 
to some narcotic other than opium ? — No, unless the 
native opium was cut off, which is most unlikely. Or 
woald they abstain altogether ? — Certainly not. 

12. Do peop'^e of European race contract the opium 
habit in any r ambers ?— No. If not, why not ?— Because 
they prefer aVohol, which is English, and the use, 
but not abuse, of which is not only health but sociable 
and fashionable. And what makes Asiatics more liable 
to contract the habit ?— In the first place opium ^ is 
cheaper, and a person can become intoxicated with 
opium much more cheaply than he can with alcohol. 
In the second place, the European is active, keen, and 
very often ready to fight or have a row — alcohol. The 
Asiatic is of a more sluggish and peaceable disposition 
— opium. 

13. How are opium-consumers led to use the drug? 
— The majority from example and persuasion. Others 
as a remedy against painful and other diseases, such 
as bowel and lung troubles and fevers. Others take 
it for good fellowshi]! sake occasionally, and end in 
liking it. Is opium, within your knowledge, a pro- 
phylactic against fever, rheumatism, or malaria P — Not 
within my knowledge. Or is it so regarded commonly 
by the inhabitants of the part of China with which you 
are conversant F — Against malarial fever.s— yes. 

14. Do opium-consumers themselves usually desire to 
get free of tho opium habit P — When not able to afford 
it, and while still trembling on the balance midway 
l)etwcen use and abuse, ye~ — otherwise, no. 

15. Is there among the Chinese in the part of China 
with which you are acquainted any wish that England 
should not allow opium to be exported from India ? — No. 

lii. By what classes of persons and in what provinces 
or districts of China is Indian opium usually consumed, 
and how far does Chinese-grown opium com})ete with 
Indian opium in the provinces or districts in which the 
two kinds are readily obtainable ? — Consular Trade 
Reports. Imperial Maritime Customs publications will 
show this. 

17. What will be the probable consequences of the 
prohibition or restriction of the export of Indian 
opium— fa.) on the consumption of opium by the 
Chinese ? — In all probability none ; if any, possibly 
an increase, owing to the cheapness of the native drug. 
(5.) On the cultivation of the poppy and production of 
opium in Chhia? — A large increase, thus lessoning the 
amount of food raised. 

18 and 19. I am not in a position to give any useful 
answer. 

20. Have you any other remark to make in regard to 
opium consumption among the people around you? — 
(Jnly that in the opinion of nearly all foreign residents 
in China, outside the missionary body, who are in_ a 
position to form an opinion on the subject, the evils 
of opium -smoking have been greatly exaggerated by 
missionaries, especially the young and inexperienced 
ones, who are led, in their enthusiasm, by the evil 
results they see, to the conclusion that there can be no 
such thing as moderation or good in the consumption 
of opium. It further appears to English residents, 
that it would be as iinpossible to stop the use of opium 
in' China as it would the use of alcohol in England ; and 
further that the evils resulting from the abuse of alcohol 
at home are infinitely worse than those of opium in 
China. 

(Sio-ned) C. C. de Buegh Daly, 

M.B., B.Ch. Univ. Dublin, 

Medical Ofiicer H.B.M. Consulate 

and I.M. Customs. 



Uev. J, Macintyee. 

1. Yes. And I speak for the Province of Shantung, 
o^'er the length and breadth of which 1 have travelled 
on foot, as also for the district of " Manchuria," known 
as Peng Picn, where I have lived and travelled for the 
last 18 years. 

y. My native acquaintances are unwilling to draw 
any distinction between the races, Manchu and Chinese, 
in this respect. I am inclined to believe that Manchu 
women, from their possession of and their naturally 

active habits, are less liable to the habit than Chinese 
women. Where I travel it is a common feature to see 
Manchu women working in the fields like women in 
certain districts of Europe. The proportion of smokers 
is greatest in cities. I would reckon that more smoke 
in Shantung than in Manchuria, because of the more 
settled state of life. Some say 1 in every 300 of the 
population smoke (in Peng Pion). Some even limit 
the smokers to 1 in 1,00(J. It depends very much on 
locality. There are places in our "backwoods" (in 
the Par East, along the middle reaches of the Jalao 
Eiver) where one only hears of' an occasional case. 
And, again, the city in which I live is reckoned a 
perfect opium den (Hai Cheng). Prom the seaport, 
Newchwang, into the Interior, along the main line of 
route, the practice is now tolerated in every inn where 
I am acquainted. Sometimes it would seem as if 
" everybody of s.ny consequence smokes." Women are 
not so much addicted as the men. One hears of it in 
"fashionable circles'' amongst concubines. In the 
case of the middle classes it would seem as if women 
were frequently led into the use of the drug by sick- 
ness. As a missionary, I have had many such cases to 
deal with, and have several painful cases on hand at 
this present, Again, in a district where I administered 
famine relief, and where therefore I came into very 
close contact with the poor, I learned as a fact that 
the women (to whom most of the work of collecting 
the juice and preparing it now falls) were becoming 
generally addicted to the opium pipe. I can only 
vouch for two cases of " children " addicted to opium. 
One is 12 years, Chinese style, and the other 13 years. 
This latter has been smoking for three years. 

3. I maintain that the common belief among the 
Chinese is (and this I give as an experience of 20 years) 
that a man in the power of the opium habit is injured 
morally. They say he loses his " conscience " They 
say there is no depth of selfishness into which he may 
not plunge. " He will sell wife and child," " he will 
" sell his mother," are phrases one hears. Prom time 
to time I have known cases of such barter for the drug. 
These, of course, are just such cases as we might see in 
Great Britain if some of our inveterate drunkards 
could venture the length. But the fact remains that 
it is opium always and drink never which is credited 
with these horrors in China. But it is to be borne in 
mind that a man who uses opium in modeiation is not 
so destroyed, nor yet he who has ample means of 
gratification. People will then say, an opium-smoker 
is " selfish beyond all men," and abominably out of 
temper when his "time is come," but not the oppor- 
tunity of relieving his craving (if he be a hard smoker). 
Such men are spoken of very much as some tobacco 
smokers are spoken of amongst ourselves, especially by 
ladies, in Great Britain. Distinguished statesmen, 
able magistrates, men high in the ranks in the teaching 
profession, would only be spoken of as injured morally 
when they arc in the degrading stages of the habit, 
when their indulgence and its results run them into 
all manner of mean makeshifts to escape public duties. 
Then also you will hear the remark made in connexion 
with honoured names, " his conscience is gone, he is in 
" the power of the opium habit." As to the physical 
results, it is a mere matter of use and quantity. Un- 
doubtedly the tendency is to undermine the frame, if 
the use be prolonged, and if the quantity, as is most 
commonly the case, increased with the use. I am speak- 
ing of the common use, and not of the case where it is 
taken as medicine. There is no mistaking the sallow com- 
plexion, the dry teeth, ofa fairly good smoker, I'.ft., of a man 
who has used it with considerable caution from youth till 
past middle age. It is a frequent remark made to us 
Westerns, " One sees it on you that you do not smoke," 
and the explanation is invariably the same — our purer 
complexion and our physical activity. Socially, I 
would not say opium entails the degradation which 
unhappily alcohol is beginning to entail in Great 
Britain. But we always hear of it wherever a marriage 
is to be contracted. There are many, of course, who 
look upon opium-smoking families as on " the down 
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grade," and therefore avoid matrimonial alliances with 
them. As to the effects respectively of Indian and 
Chinese grown opium, there is a perfect consensus of 
opinion in Manchuria, so far as my experience goes. 
The native does not produce the same " craving " as the 
foreign. This may be taken, I fancy, as undisputed. 

4. There is only one way in vogue, the pipe. When 
people want to poison themselves they resort to 9. pellet 
of the raw material, or the decoction, and this goes on 
all the year round wherever there is a family quarrel. 
But the pipe will always hold its own as the means of 
taking opium with enjoyment. 

P.S.— I know of any amount of opium-eating, but it 
is always associated, iti my mind, with the attempts to 
renoixnce the use of the opium pipe, and, indeed, the 
opium habit. Opium-smokers who dare not be seen 
smoking have thus frequent resource to what is known 
more commonly as " opium medicine," and can always 
be used openly on the pretence of "reformation." 

5. — (i.) The general reply is, none. But this means 
that none comply absolutely with the conditions of 
safety, his perpetual self-control, and absolute refusal 
to increase the quantity. " All in the end receive hurt 
" more or less " is the reply of a very trustworthy in- 
formant who smoked for years, and is now an abstainer 
The continuous use of the pipe is thus always associated 
with injury, but this because it has become an axiom 
that the ' ' habit " goes from bad to worse. If a smoker 
could continue as in his initial stages, some go the 
length of saying that no injury would result. One old 
doctor tolls me that some constitutions would even 
thrive on it, the description showing it to be a fat 
producer like English beer. He also believes it useful 
against ague. 

(ii.) With slight injury. Not many. My Chinese 
friends are reluctant to allow of slight injury where the 
habit is a lifelong one, and where the account is taken 
late in life. Please observe this : No injury, slight 
injury, can be predicated freely in the early stages, 
and in the case of strong constitutions, and again in 
the case of some to whom it may have some constitu- 
tional adaptations. If you take the account at the end 
of a man's life, and take the case of a man who has 
smoked for 30, 40, or even 50 years, the cases of no 
injury are not worth the counting said an old China- 
man to me. This, however, leaves the question of 
amount of injury a very difficult one. 

(iii.) The worst case of " opium sots," i.e., in which 
there is a complete breakdown, morally and physically, 
is difficult to proportion. I have seen them alike 
among the rich and among the poor. But this extreme 
case is not, to my mind, so common as that of the large 
class who are confirmed smokers, and who are declared 
on medical grounds to be incapable of reformation 
(without serious physical injury, or at least serious risk 
to the health) . To me this is a mere question of age. The 
majority of smokers who have attained to the age of 
50 may be set down as suffering serious injury. As to 
the query, what is the nature of the injury p There 
is undoubted debility. People ' ' are old before their 
time " is a common phrase. Such suffer acutely from 
alternations of constipation and diarrhoea. Thus, 
though the smoker does not become the disgusting 
"sot" he is too often painted, he is generally one 
who will be the first to say, and with a very wide 
reference, "I parted with my health when I took to 
opium." 

6. When Chinese say there cannot be moderation in 
the use of opium they mean it as a practical opinion 
in a practical matter. Observation and experience 
go to show that moderation is not common. Theo- 
retically, as I have shown above, moderation is con- 
ceived as possible. Given a good, sound, practical 
resolution, and a sound constitution (says an old native 
doctor to me) and a man may smoke without hurt. 
But the same man believes there is not 1 in 1,000 of 
his countrymen who could comply, or rather who would 
take the trouble to comply with his conditions of 
success. For myself, I have had two very remarkable 
cases of " slight injury " under my notice for a period 
of 10 years. One is an old Manchu of over 70 years of 
age. He has renounced the habit and taken to it 
again several times since I knew him. He is well-to- 
do, of active habits, owns and works his own farm. 
The one complaint he makes is that he cannot utterly 
renounce the habit without inconvenience. Having no 
children, be adopted a son, who also took to opium. 
This last is the most perfect case I have known of 
" no apparent injury " as one might fairly term it. A 
man of very robust make, an exceptionally active man, 



and who did the bulk of the farm work, besides carry- app. xxvr. 
iiig on an extensive business in the city iHai Ohtng) — 

at a distance of 1.3 English miles from' his village, I Newchang. 
have known no deterioration since I first knew him. 
His law was to smoke once a day, and he was able to 
keep it. Nay, he frequently went for days without. 
I have every reason to believe that up to the last (he 
died recently while I was absent on furlough) he was 
able to keep to his resolution, and that the only 
physical suffering he had was associated with the 
seasons of disuse. He always frankly confessed to mo 
as a fact that abstinence led to indigestion ,and an 
irritating form of diarrhoea. It may be prejudice, but 
those who best knew him agree in saying his last 
sickness was aggravated, if not brought on, by what 
was meant as a final effort to renounce the habit. As 
to a case of great injury there is one near me, that of 
a widow lady whose husband was once the chief 
magistrate of this city. I have known her over a 
period of 10 years. I have been to the house and have 
seen the results for myself. It is a case of utter ruin 
owing to the use of opium. The old lady was hale and 
hearty when I last saw her. She managed all the 
rents, mortgages, &o. of a family once in good cir- 
cumstances. Yet she was a habitual opium-smoker. 
She had her hour when she must smoke or be 
miserable, and she had her quantity which she never 
inclined to reduce (so far as I have ever heard) even 
when she was in desperate straits for money. When I 
first visited her house it was at her own request, and 
with a view to have me buy some of her best furniture. 
There was no hiding her trouble. The house was full 
of strangers, who seemed to make themselves quite at 
home. There were people who were dunning her for 
naoney due to them. According to our custom here, in 
cases of desperation, and where it is known there is an 
intention to carry oft' property, these duns lived and 
slept on the premises. She had even to furnish them 
with opium ! I heard her state what it cost her daily 
for opium, and I heard her ascribe all her troubles to 
the drug. Her eldest son, quite a youth, lay there in 
the fullest sense of the word an opium sot. I have 
been there several times, but I never saw him on his 
feet. And his young bride (or wife as we say) was as 
far gone as himself! On the old lady's testimony, the 
two were opium wrecks. Action of any sort was an 
abomination to them. An ordinary smoker can 
" tweese " and work up his own opium, i.e., can fill his 
own pipe, if need be ; but that was utterly beyond 
them. Yet the old lady's abiding grudge against the 
drug lay only in its excessive use. She saw no evil in 
it when it was kept in its place. She pressed my 
companion (an old gentleman attempting to get free 
from the habit) much as people press drink in certain 
circles. " You can take it and keep it in its place." 
And this is, perhaps, the fairest statement against the 
opium pipe when we complain of it on the general 
ground of health, and when no questions of morality 
or religion comes in, viz., it is clearly a very viper in 
the path to all weaklings. Thus to the case of the 
father and son above mentioned I have in honesty to 
add the sequel that the grandson, a man verging now 
on 30, has turned out an opium weakling, as I would 
say. I have had to dismiss him from a valuable post. 
He is, in fact, good for nothing but to lounge and 
loiter about. The probability is nothing will save him. 
Then a younger brother, 25, has taken to it, a ruddy 
picture of health at this present. Not, however, that 
he had a craving for opium. He sees the patrimony 
melting away at the hands of the eldest son, and this 
is his protest. He has ceased farm work therefore and 
taken to gentlemanly lounging like the other. This 
at all events is the story as it is given me by those 
mostly interested. In this connexion, an old China- 
man said very naively, " The worst I can say of opium 
" is that our ' young bloods ' (as we would say) have 
" no other way of spending, i.e., getting through, 
" their money. If we had your outlets in the way of 
" travel, &c., opium would not bulk so largely." 
This came from a native doctor in relation to the 
above second son, and shows no fear of heredity. It 
has a bearing also on Q. 12. 

7. " People who are occupied " are not expected to 
come under the power of the habit, and are not sup- 
posed, indeed, to be in the way of using the pipe. 
Merchants in some cases are, however, exposed to 
special danger. In many large firms business cannot 
be carried on without treating buyers to the pipe. I 
have been intimately acquainted with men who were 
thus led into the use of the drug, and who found it 
impossible therefore to back out of the habit when it 
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App. XXVI. had become a burden. As to labourers and artisans, 
it is the " loafers " only who are supposed to indulge. 
The opinion in the north here, as far as I have ever 
heard it, is very unanimous in condemning opium 
where hard and continuous work is expected of any 
class. Opium requires leisure, and has its fixed periods 
of gratification, and this answers the question as to 
its effect on a man's eflBciency. If a man is wanted 
early in the morning, if he is to be always at call, if he 
is liable to be called out for indefinite service, or sub- 
ject to a prolonged strain, no one would like to set an 
opium-smoker to the task (unless the ideal one who 
is in his early stages, or who can take it or want it). 
I hear the Chinese speak of the following classes as 
showing a larger proportion of opium smokers : Play 
actors (very much addicted), all manner of mounte- 
banks, all manner of servitors about the county courts, 
the soldiers (unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances), the idle and wealthy, or the wealthy idle 
class. 

8. We have virtually no abuse of alcohol here. I 
have heard medical men (Europeans) say that great 
Chinese officials frequently complain of the effects upon 
themselves of alcohol (they are compelled to partake by 
the laws of courtesy). The last time I travelled there 
was a theatrical troupe in the inn, and there was a 
regular bout of drinking and opium-smoking. My 
carter complained to his fellow carter of head-ache and 
thirst, and vowed he would never drink again " while 
on duty." But after 20 years' travel I have to 
say that alcohol does not count for anything, even 
though it is served to every man with his food, and 
costs him the same to take it or leave it. We are 
frequently in a barn-like building with from 50 to 100 
common Chinamen all drinking a, villainous sort of 
aloholic liquor, fall of poison, as English analysts have 
declared. Yet there is the indisputable fact that you 
have no stirring up of the fiercer passions as with us, 
and every man is content with his measure, and does 
not drink till he is drunk as so many of the same class 
would do with us in Great Britain. Their alcohol, 
though it would kill out our drinking population (as 
proved at least by the efi'ects on our sailors and others) 
does not seem to produce a craving as does opium. 

9. Public opinion is undoubtedly against the use of 
opium. Witness the fact that all " sects " which con- 
template a reformation among the people begin with 
opium. Also the fact that if any Christian preacher 
wire privately addicted to its use, as in the shape of 
what is known as '' opium medicine," the common 
street people would lift up their voices against him, 
and the further fact that the natives themselves in our 
Christian churches are the most forward in their 
demands for a stern discipline in the matter of opium. 
No reforming society can gain so much as a footing 
unless it break completely with what the Chinese 
declare to be their national misfortune. The word 
" degrading" does not so much fit in with the Chinese 
idias as the word " injurious." Opium is a calamity 
with them, as we say alcohol is a vice with us. To 
my mind they easily associate alcohol with degradation, 
but this only in the case of foreigners. Where our 
countrymen have been seen in a beastlj' state of 
drunkenness, wallowing in tlie gutter, or, on the other 
hand, as mad as tigers (as the Chinese say), I know 
to my cost tlic contempt which comes to be felt foi' all 
"Westerners." But I would not say that drinking 
implies " degradation " in China as amongst " celes- 
tials." It does not amount to a vice among them, and 
it certainly is not a drain upon their resources as is 
opium. It takes quite an inferior place in both respects 
in the category of evils. But alcohol is also prohibited 
in all the reforming societies I know of, i.e., among the 
native sects. 

10. At certain stages, certainly, 3-es. I have quite a 
number of people about me who are undoubtedly 
reformed opium-smokers. It is all a, matter of " will," 
they say. And they generally add, a man must not be 
too far advanced in the habit. I have a melancholy 
experience, on the other hand, of poor wea,klings, of 
whom one has to say, " It is no use hoping " Their 
will-power seems quite gone. Their health suff'ers so 
with every honest attempt at reformation that British 
medical authorities declare it is best to let them alone. 
These are the best and the woist I have had, further, 
a large experience among men of the middle class of 
society, who are " off' and on " (as we say of drinking 
in Britain). I find it wants a very honest will indeed 
to accomplish a ]iei-rnaiient cure. But I am frequently 
pointed, and that outside of Christian circles, to un- 



doubted cases of reformation, and that in all stages 
from 30 years of age to 70. This is where only native 
opium was in use. 

11. We are already independent of Indian opium in 
Manchuria. The Chinese article has run out the foreign. 
When I first came to the province in 1876 there were 
two foreign opium hongs in the port of Newchwang. 
These have been, both of them, cleared out by the 
Chinese dealers in Indian opium. Now that the 
Chinese Government has legalised the growth of 
native opium, the quantity cultivated is already more 
than suflSces for local consumption. Our native opium, 
they say, has not the flavour of the Indian, but it is 
cheaper, and is less enslaving. As I understand it, 
native opium is legalised purposely to I'un out the 
foreign article. The question we put, therefore, is, 
What would happen if the native opium were pro- 
hiljited p Would the Chinese Government be able to 
put down opium even if they had the Indian trade 
suppressed by convention with Great Britain p And I 
always hear the one answer, opium could not now be 
put down even if there were a most competent ruler on 
the throne. It suits the people, and alcohol could not 
replace it. The question of "abstinence altogether" 
is a pure question of morality and religion. From 
what I see prohibition of opium as such would simply 
convulse the present Chinese Government. The cure 
ol opium in China will be a more herculean task than 
the passing of a Maine law in Great Britain 

12. The Chinese tell me of " Europeans " who in- 
dulge in the opium pipe in San Francisco. But they 
have not been able to locate any in our own part of the 
world. The feeling here is that we Westerns are too 
active in our habits to take to opium. Once the natives 
have seen the elite of our foreign community stripped 
out in mid-winter at football, they are always ready to 
explain why it is we who sell them the opium do not 
use it ourselves. Opium, they feel, demands both 
leisure and laziness, and does not suit the haste and 
hurry and love of physical exercise which they usually 
see in the Western. 

13. Very common through sickness. People take 
the pipe where we would take a few drops of laudanum 
or morphia. Every summer the pipe is pressed upon 
men and women, and sometimes upon young people as 
a cure for the aggravating form of diarrhoea which is 
common here, and which arises from heats and chills. 
So in every case of acute internal pain, opium is held 
to be a cure-all ; and an average opium-smoker will be 
glad to fill a fi'iendly pipe for the sake of the counten- 
ance it gives him. 1 have consulted several native 
doctors in writing this article, and it is agreed among 
them that opium is a valuable prophylactic. One old 
gentleman to whom I explained the desire on the part 
of many in Britain and China to suppress the opium 
trade, stated very ably the immense service of opium to 
humanity. He was zealous for his profession, and 
showed great knowledge of the medicinal uses of the 
drug. And this though a stern opponent of the use of 
opium save under medical direction. 

14. In my experience, unless the smoker have a 
powerful motive in his own mind, no outside pressure 
will prompt him, or enable him to give up the habit. 
Those who give it up do so because they have counted 
the cost. But I have a very large experience in regard 
to men who would gladly give it up if the efi'ort would 
not cost them so much. There must, however, always 
be a class who smoke because they like it, and who 
deem the habit a means of enjoyment. I always see 
great similarity between this and the drink question 
with ourselves. I have seen men in high positions in 
certain parts of our own island who knew infallibly what 
their third rummer of whisky toddy would cost them, but 
who mixed it as if the mixing had a relish, and who 
drank it with enthusiasm. So it is with opium. From 
time to time, when I travel, I have to lie down at night 
in sight of opium-smokers. Sometimes we are screened 
off' from each other by a paper partition. I therefore 
hear all that is going on. I know the number of pipes 
taken, and I know the number of hours consumed at 
the task. I hear all manner of confidences, but I am 
compelled to believe that the opium-smoker is ex- 
tremely happy over his pipe (even when he has all the 
twecsing to do for himself, a labour which would simply 
disgust an average Western with the practice in a 
single evening. If only the smoker can get his pipe in 
season, and under fairly comfortable circumstances, 
and have a companion or two to keep him in counten- 
ance, he is a very happy, and sometimes a very in- 
teresting man to overhear. In my very last experience, 
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less than a montli ago, I heard the most thrilling 
stories in folk lore which it ha« ever been my privilege 
to hear. So i£ the query means, arc opium-smokers, 
as a rule, discontented with themselves or their state P 
I answer unhesitatingly, by no means. Of course they 
have their " mornings " as devotees of whiskey have. 
But, to tell the truth, they take their " mornings " as 
best they can, and would rather have the pain than 
lose the pleasure. G-overnment prohibitions conjointly 
in India and China would be a rare scare for that 
large class to whom the pipe is a refined enjoyment, 
which nothing within the present horizon could possibly 
supply. 

15. There used to be, but the day is gone by. It is 
of no consequence now in this respect what India does, 
or rather Great Britain. The Chinese have the matter 
in their own hands. Merchants used to grumble that 
so much silver " went out of the country." There is 
no occasion now for the grumble. They have even a 
chance now of bringing in silver by the export of 
opium. I never at any time believed it was a matter 
of morality with the Chinese. It was a question of 
interfering with their fiscal arrangements. The voice 
of reproach is vanished from our province, at least 
where people sow the poppy in what used to be their 
cabbage garden. 

N.B. — ^Not a matter of morality with the Chinese. 
I mean to say I disbelieve the loud talk about morality 
in which Chinese statesmen have from time to time 
indulged when they speak on so-called " opium war," 
and the use of opium. The opium war was a war in 
which the Chinamen fought to keep out the foreigner 
as such. I regret we took the opium in with us. Had 
we dropped it then we should have had an unequalled 
position to-day in China. But the opium wag an 
accident of the war. Nothing but war could have 
brought the Chinese of that day to acknowledge us as 
belonging to the genus homo, and not only so, but as 
subjects of a free and independent sovereign, and a 
power infinitely superior to themselves. That, to my 
mind, was the subject matter of war. 

16. I have heard say a few " old hands," and these 
men of means, have kept up the use of the Indian drug. 
Otherwise it is used to give "flavour" to the native. 
But as I have said above, it is of no practical account. 

17. As I have shown, India no longer concerns us in 
Manchuria. The Government arrangements are already 
made, and native opium is legalised and taxed. 

18. I have direct information from the " Yamen " 
here (Hai Ch'eng) that in this " hsien " over 10,000 
" mu " were reported as under opium crop last year, 
and that for every such Chinese acre reported and 
taxed another acre was under cultivation and escaped 
taxation. The average is said to be 6 mu to the English 
acre. If this 10,000 be multiplied by 20, they tell me 
it will be a near approximation to the entire acreage 
for our province of '" Feng Pien." But the remaining 
two provinces of Manchuria, i.e., Kirin and Tsi-Tsi-Han, 
grow much more than we do. 

19. The tax on native opium is lis. 0'22 per mu, or, 
say, one-sixth per English acre. 

I should like to be allowed to add, without offence, 
that it would pay the British Government to back out 
of the opium trade in China. The great mass of the 
people would really believe us if we put it as a moral 
question. If we put it as a matter of friendship with 
China, it would make us an immense force in Chinese 
politics. I am satisfied we are even now the " favoured 
nation." But with this opium question in the air, we 
give a truculent party a chance of alienating the more 
friendly disposed. And, as a fact, we are forcing the 
hand of the Chinese Government, and compelling them 
to grow opium in order to kick out the trade if it will 
not go peacefully. 

(Signed) John Maciktyke, 

Missionary of the United Presby- 
terian Church, Scotland. 

Arrived in Chefoo, ])vovince of Shantung, China, 1st 
January 1872. Travelled all over Shantung between 
that date and July 1876, when I was transferred to this 
province. Lived for 10 years in the Port of Newchwang, 
and have now been several years resident in Hai 
Oh'^ng, 33 miles inland. Have visited the interior 
cities of Kirin and Ku'an Ch'eng Tsu, and that while 
the poppy was in blossom, and the extent of ground 
covered by the crop could not be hidden. 
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Rev. J. Eoss. 

Monkden, via Newchwang, 
«IK. 19th Feljruary 1894. 

Eesponding to the circular from the Eoyal 
Commission on Opium received from you a few days 
ago, let me briefly reply to the questions in their order 
and under their respective numbers. 

1. Opium is commonly used by Chinese and Manohus 
throughout these three provinces. 

2. The proportion of smokers in any city or district 
differs according to the social rank or financial con- 
dition of the people, there being no distinction of race. 
For approximate proportion.s , see below 7. Not many 
years ago, I was informed, as of a new thing, that 
women were known to smoke opium. Most women of 
bad reputation are naw addicted to the use of opium ; 
of respectable women, probably I per cent. No 
children are allowed to smoko, smokers being very 
particular on this point. 

3. In the initial stages in all cases, and for a greater 
or lesser number of years — depending on the amount 
smoked and on the nurture otherwise of the system — 
no serious results of any kind are noticeable. Beyond 
the age of 40 years, physical deterioration is patent in 
the vast majority of cases. Once the habit is established, 
and the strong craving takes possession of a man of 
limited means, the moral effects are deplorable, the 
man in his craving mood being ready to steal, to sell 
children or wife, or compel the latter to prostitute 
herself, if there is no other available means of securing 
so much opium as quenches the craving. In the case 
of even t*he young and wealthy, who can afibrd to 
nourish their bodies, if the craving to increase the 
amount needful for the pleasurable sensaLions of opium 
is indulged, the deterioration physically, mentally, and 
morally is rapid. This rapid deterioration is, however, 
comparatively rare, though cases are numerous enough. 
But when the prime of vigour ib attained— an age set 
down at 40 years — there is a gradual enfeeblement in 
certainly 90 per cent, of moderate smokei's. Ultimately 
there is, as far as my experience and information can 
carry me, premature old age and death. I have had to 
lament the premature death of several earnest Christian 
men, enthusiastic evangelists, who were opium-smokers 
up to and in some cases beyond the age of 40, before 
they were reclaimed by Christianity. Of reclaimed 
opium-smokers there is not one who is not prematurely 
and permanently enfeebled physically, even though 
Christianity has restored the moral power which opium 
had destroyed. There is no difi"erenoe between Manchu 
and Chinese. There is no difference between the effects 
of Indian and Chinese opium. 

4. All who can afford it smoke opium ; but in the 
case of labourers who from lack of time or means are 
unable to smoke, opium is mixed with water and drunk. 
It is also taken in the form of pills or drink by those 
who seek to hide the habit, or whose immediate duties 
forbid the use of the pipe at the craving hour. As far 
as I can learn the effects are virtually similar in what- 
ever form opium is taken. But apparently the smoke 
is the more pleasant form. 

5. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
give even an approximately correct answer to the 
three sub-questions. 1 shall make these four to better 
represent my own experience :^(i.) To begin with 
there is no apparent injury, a condition which may 
continue for years {see above 3). (ii.) As far as ex- 
perience guides me, and as information from all 
classes of Chinese leads me to infer, no opium- 
smoker escapes, sooner or later, injurious effects [see 
above 3). (iii.) The number of " sots " of the extreme 
kind is comparatively few. (iv.) The immber of those 
who suffer serious injuries is large, and increasingly so 
with advancing age (see above 3). 

6. I have known men, officials, and in private life, 
who used opium in " moderation " as that term is applied 
to drink, i.e., men who smoked merely to satisfy the 
opium craving, and who never smoked to stupefaction. 
Indeed this latter kind of smoker is but a small pro- 
portion of the whole. If by " harm to themselves " is 
meant the " moral, physical" results, see above 3. Many 
smoke for years without apparent harm ; but I have 
not known one who was not ultimately " harmed " by 
the habit. As to effects on their ability to work, see 
below 7. Of those whom I have known to suffer serious 
injury, it is difficult to make a selection. A neighbour, 
who is still a young man, was left a wealthy lad by one 
of the most prosperous merchants in town, soon afte. 
my arrival here. As a boy he was tempted to indulge 
in the pipe by other young men of " fast " society. The 
youth, on coming of age, paid no attention to any of 
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Aff. XXVI. the Mi.rious flourishing places of business. Now not 
one of them remains, and his representatives are selling 
off the valuable curios left by his father and are trying 
to sell the good house in which the family is still living. 
The young man is dead at once to feelings of shame 
and scQSo of duty. His young and comely wife, whom 
he treated disgracefully, and who has no child, has, to 
kill her misery, betaken herself to the pipe. His mother 
alone is responsible for the well-being, such as it can 
be, of the family. Not long ago I encountered in an 
mn a youth of 23, gorgeously arrayed in rich satin 
robes and attended by many servants. They brought 
him food for his mid-day meal — he having had no meal 
since the preceding evening — but he turned it away 
with expressions of loathing. His pipe was then pre- 
pared for him. While my food was getting ready I 
entered into conversation with him, and ultimately 
expressed my regret that one so young and scholarly 
as he should have allowed himself to become so enslaved 
to his pipe. He smoked over a Chinese ounce per day, 
probably somewhat nearly 1^ oz. avoirdupois. He 
asked if there was any mode of curing the habit. I 
referred him to our hospital where cases were already 
cured. "But," he replied, " I cannot face any mode 
" of curing implying suffering, I would rather die.'' 
He was emaciated so that he could scarcely become 
• more so ; his face was the colour of a dead man. 
He had to lean on a servant when going away. ~I was 
requested to see another 3-onng man, also wealthy, 
dying of what the Chinese term opium-dysentery, which 
by the way is said to cut off at last a large proportion 
of opium-smokers. 

7. Prom what I can learn a majority of any class of 
men cannot be found addicted to opium in any form. 
Of common labourers only a small per-centage indulge 
in the habiL, principally because they cannot afford it. 
Possibly from 3 to 5 per cent. Of artisans there may 
be double that number. Of merchants from 20 to 30 
per cent. ; and of mandarins, "0 to 40 per cent. Man- 
darins and merchants transact their business like non- 
smokers (but see above 3). Artisans, though smokers, 
are employed; and it is true of them, if their work is 
not physically trying, as of the preceding classes, that 
they work like their iieighbours. Labourers who have 
smoked for j-eai's are not able to overtake as much work 
as non-smokers. Hence, except when labourers are in 
great demend, opium-using labourers are not engaged. 
Here, in building, labourers are engaged by the day. 
When a man is found to be an opium-smoker he is 
generally not engaged again after the fact is discovered. 
This I have repeatedly seen. Wlien servants are known 
to be opiuru-smokers, they are usually dismissed. In 
this city of over " 20,000 shops " with from 5 to 400 
men in each, as soon as a shopman is known to be an 
opium-smoker he is dismissed without an hour's 
warning, this being the only cause of such summary 
dismissal I have heard of. One such young man who 
was trusted with goods to sell to people in their homes, 
and who sold me articles not infrequently, was thus 
dismissed. He came to my compound, sat for some time 
with my servants, to whom he was well known, waited 
till the room was clear, and made off with several native 
garments. Those who have not themselves the means 
to gratify their craving are never trusted or believed. 

8. Contrary to general belief in the west, Chinese 
consume ardent spirits verj' largely ; but all but uni- 
versally at meals. Drunkards are extremely rare, 
though heavy drinkers are common enough. Almost 
every man drinks strong alcoholic liquors ; onlj- a pro- 
portion, a minority, of adult men use opium. When 
men drink to exhilaration they are inclined to quarrel 
as in the west, ■\\hile opium has the contrary influence. 
I have never heard ascribed to alcoholic liquors the 
evil results stated above on the fruit of opium. 

9. I never met a Chinaman, smoker or non-smoker, 
who did not consider the habit injurious and degrading. 
The opium habit is considered incomparably worse than 
the drinking habit; but, of course, this latter habit is 
not as mischievous here as in ivestern lands. It is 
therefore difficult to say how the Chinese would compare 
the opium habit with the western drinking habits. 

10. In our Church there are those — men and women, 
— who have been reclaimed from the o]jium habit. These 
aie few. Of non-Ohristiane, I can only recall two men 
who of themselves broke off the habit. There is a 
sect widely sjircad throughout the centre and north of 
this p7-o\ince — Tsai Li — the members of which are total 
abstainers from opium and tobacco, and have renounced 
all kinds of strong drink. r)pium-smokers joining that 
scot have some iiotent mcdli-iue administered ; and. 



usually, after exornoiating experiences, are broken 
entirely off the habit. A few I have known, who have 
cured themselves by using morphia pills instead of the 
]jipe, and by gradually decreasing the number or size of 
])ill till they could drop the habit altogether. Some I 
have known go so far as to reach the smallest possible 
quantity ; but this they could not renounce, as more 
sickness was the immediate result of total abstinence. 

11. At the present stage the presence or absence of • 
Indian opium would have no influence whatever. The 
province produces all the opium consumed, and even, I 
am informed, exports it elsewhere. (See 201.) In any 
case they would not resort to further indulgence in 
strong drink, the customs connected with which are of 
long standing. 

12. I know of no reason why Asiatics should be more 
liable to contract the opium habit than any European. 

13. Some resort to opium to cure stomach-ache or 
bowel complaints, as dysentery, frequent diarrhoea, or 
great pain. Others I have known to smoke because of 
bronchitis, which is relieved by the pipe. To begin 
with, these resort to the pipe intermittently and only as 
for medicine ; usually the insidious craving takes 
possession of them, and they must have their pipe 
daily. They differ then in nothing from any other 
smoker. But the most fertile cause of the opium habit 
is fashion. It was the vice of the great and the wealthy, 
and those who were neither great nor wealthy betook 
themselves to this habit because it was fashionable. 
Young men, left a good deal of money by their indus- 
trious and sober fathers, generally betake themselves 
to the pipe, recruits being constantly added to the 
number of smokers through the influence of example. 
A high official, himself a moderate smoker all his days, 
in talking of the possible cure of the habit, told me 
frankly that no efforts of India or China would stop the 
habit while it was fashionable ; but if it became so 
common that it ceased to be noteworthy for anything 
save its deleterious influences, respeotable people would 
cease to enter the ranks of the smokers. In not a 
single instance did I ever hear of the opium habit as 
the result of taking it to prevent or to cure fever, 
rheumatism, or malaria ; and though it is used com- 
monly by native practitioners in cases of bowel or 
stomach complaints, it is not so used for any other 
complaint. Except for the troubles mentioned above, 
I have never heard of the use of opium medicinally. 
The number of those who smoke to ward ofl' sickness is 
but a fraction of the number who smoke to secure 
pleasurable sensations, and these again ai'e fewer than 
those who smoke to satisfy a craving. 

14. Whether sincere or not, opium-smokers in town 
and country are ever asking for some medicine or 
method to cure them 01 the habit, but on condition that 
it does not imply the fearful suffering which cessation 
from smoking is said always to produce. 

15. I have often heard England denounced for bring- 
ing opium into China and compelling the people by 
war to use it ; but I have not heard any desire expressed 
that England should stop it. Probably the reason is 
that the commerce is believed to be so profitable that 
England would not consent to abandon it. The chief 
reason given for its compulsory introduction into China 
was usually that thus England wished to enfeeble the 
Chinese race before making a serious attempt to 
conquer the country. Eor several years I have not 
heard these arguments. 

16. Twenty years ago the great opium merchants, 
" Old " and " New "' Sassoon, were both represented by 
several agents in Newchwang, and the two houses were 
supported by their extensive sales. Years ago they 
ceased to be represented in Newchwang, the native- 
grown article having rapidly increased and driven out 
Indian ojjium. When used now it is smoked only by a 
few who were accustomed to the foreign article. Native 
opium for several years could not compare ^vith Indian, 
and the latter was largely used to flavour the former. 
Now the native differs very little from the Indian. It 
is mixed, not with Indian opium, but with lard and 
calfsfoot jelly. 

17. As far as Manchuria is concerned, I do not see 
that the prohibition of Indian 0]uum can nave any 
influence in any direction, unless, indeed, the Chinese 
Government would take steps to root out the native 
))lant, which it could easily do. One mandarin of my 
acquaintance was sent to a very large county, which 
he found covered all over with the gaudy poppy flowers: 
He issued orders that next spring no poppy be sown. 
This was believed to be a ]irote\t for " squeezing," 
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so tte poppy was sown, and the plant appeared 
above ground, the growers beingwilliug enough to 
pay a liberal " squeeze." The mandarin sent out his 
men and had every plant plucked ^^p, and for the next 
seven years of his ofHce not a poppy flower was seen. 
The law is what ib was ; but poppy-growiug is tolerated 
by most mandarins. 

18. The area undfer cultivation is considerable in 
Manchuria, but fractional as compared to the soil under 
cereals. 

19. The tax imposed by the local mandarin on land 
under opium is, as far as I know, about I'i times that on 
ordinary land ; but this is small compared with the tax 
on Indian opium. I have not made inquiries in trust- 
worthy quarters as to how much of the opium tax goes 
to Grovemment ; but it is generally believed that little, 
if any, of that tax iinds its way into the imperial 
exchequer. 

20. The first mandarin, one of the fourth grade, with 
whom I had friendly acquaintance, informed me years 
ago that when he was quite a small boy his father, also 
a mandarin, sent him to a high official to buy as much 
opium as would make a smoke. He never got it directly, 
for smoking was strictly prohibited ; but it was sent by 
a Servant, after it was " borrowed " by the official. It 
then sold for 15 times its present price. The port of 
Newchwang was not open to foreign ships. Balls of 
opium were sm.uggled on native junks. If the junkwere 
approached by a Customs officer before the opium was 
landed the article was quietly dropped in the rushing 
river astern. The penalty of smuggling was severe. So 
little did the Chinese know about it that they believed it 
was the long sought for elixir of life ; and that it was a 
medicine compounded of the virgin flesh of a youth and 
a maiden, a pure mixture of yang and yin principles. 
Some years after the opening of the port, when it was 
brought in abundance in foreign ships, seeds of the 
plant were secured. It was stealthily grown in narrow 
gullies among remote mountains, and as stealthily 
brought into this city for private sale. The carriage of 
grain or other likely produce was so expensive as to 
make trade in that way prohibitive, but opium was of 
small bulk and great value. The value has gone down, 
but the growth has gradually grown till now the pink 
and while flowers flaunt their unblushing gaudiness in 
gardens within and fields without our city walls. 

(Eev.) John Ross, 
Presbyterian Missionary 
from Scotland. 



Mr. D. Christie. 

1. Opium is largely consumed in Manchuria. 

2. About 45 per cent, of the adult male population 
use it ; also, I should say, 10 per cent, of the upper 
class women, but few among the poor of that sex. The 
use of it by children has not come under my notice. 

3. Eflects. (a.) Physical.. — Opium first stimulates, 
and afterwards depresses the system. It diminishes 
the secretions of the body, impairs digestion, lowers 
functional activity, weakens the nervous centres, and 
ultimately produces structural changes and diseased 
conditions in important organs. Its prolonged use 
often causes extreme emaciation and general weakness ; 
and, by lessening the power of resistance, renders the 
consumer liable to succumb to acute disease. (6.) 
Moral. — The higher mental faculties are also enfeebled ; 
the moral sensibility becomes gradually blunted ; and, 
in the mind of a confirmed opium-smoker, the ethical 
distinction between right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, becomes confused, (c.) Social. — A large propor- 
tion of those who habitually use the drug are reduced 
to poverty, having spent their all to satisfy the craving. 
If a man is wealthy, neither he nor his family suffer 
much socially. As to race, we have only Chinese and 
Manohus to deal with, and I have observed no differ- 
ence in the effect of opium upon them. The Indian 
preparation is stronger than the native, and seems more 
powerful in its action. 

4. The method of usijig opium here is chiefly smoking. 
Opium pills, and foreign morphia tabloids are taken as 
a more convenient form. Many of the poor drink an 
infusion made from the ashes and scrapings of the 
pipe. Of these methods smoking is, in my opinion, 
the least harmful, as some of the alkaloids of opium 
are volatilized by the heat and do not enter the 
system. 

5. — (i.) (ii.) I do not believe that anyone can use 
opium for a length of time without more or less injury. 



(iii.) Of those who consume the drug, I should say that 
about 20 or 30 per cent, are seriously injured by it. 

6. It may be possible for a man of strong will to use 
the drug always in moderation; but of the many 
hundreds who have come under my observation all had 
to increase the dose steadily to satisfy the craving. It 
is true that many in comfortable circumstances and 
healthy surroundings, with good food and strong con- 
stitutions, can smoke for a lengthened period without 
any apparent deleterious result. An official of my 
acquaintance smoked heavily for 30 years, and seemed 
none the worse ; but I should not like to be his medical 
attendant through an acute illness. On the other 
hand, I have met with hundreds who, with half the 
quantity, have had body and mind shattered. One of 
these had occupied an important official position, Init 
he and his family were reduced to poverty and despair. 
He came to me to be cured of the habit, and was 
admitted to the hospital. He was old, feeble, his heart 
very weak, and after gome days of careful treatment 
and observation, T came to the conclusion that giving 
up opium, which he had used so long, would mean 
death to him. When I told him this, he pleaded with 
me to take away his life rather than leave him helpless 
in his miserable condition. 

7. Of labourers, merchants, and artisans, about 35 per 
cent, use opium ; and, owing to the time and money 
required, as well as its effect on the system, it often 
interferes seriously with their calling. I am told that 
merchants in Monkden, even those who smoke them- 
selves, will not employ any young man who tampers 
with the pipe. 

8. The excessive use of alcohol in this province is not 
common, and its evil effects are not so manifest as in 
the West, for the stimulant is seldom indulged in on an 
empty stomach, but sipped out of tiny cups during a 
meal. A few confirmed drunkards, however, have 
come under observation, and these are often a dis- 
turbance to the community, which is not the case with 
opium-smokers. I consider, however, thai, the latter 
habit is more injurious to the individual who indulges 
in it, and also to his family because of the greater 
poverty it brings upon them. 

9. The habitual use of opium is considered by the 
natives here both injurious and degrading. I have 
conversed on the subject with many intelligent men, 
officials and others, and, even among those who use it, 
I have never met with one who said anything in its 
favour. Alcohol, as consumed here, is by no means 
regarded in the same light as opium. 

10. Those who succeed in overcoming the habit with- 
out help are, in my experience, very few, especially 
when it is fully established. 

11. The cutting off of the Indian supply would not in 
my opinion materially aff'ect the consumption of opium 
in this province, as those who use it would resort to the 
native article. I have no reason to believe that 
abstinence from opiuni would cause any increase in the 
use of alcohol. Among the many who have come to us 
to be cured of the habit I have not observed any 
tendency to turn to alcohol or any other nai'Cotic. 

1-2. The Chinese seem to be more lialjle than 
Europeans to contract the opium habit. Many resort 
to it in the hope of curing disease, having no other 
means for relieving pain and other symptoms. To them 
time is of less importance, and many finding it hang- 
heavily upon them take to the pipe to pass the hours. 
Another reason may be the absence of such social 
pleasures as are enjoyed in the West. 

13. Prom our hos])ital register I note tliat various 
reasons are given for beginning to use the drug. Some 
take it to cure disease, otheis to soothe sorrow, many 
because a friend offers the pipe, but the vast majority 
as a mere luxury. So far as my observation has gone, 
opium affoi'ds no protection against fever, rheumatism, 
or malaria, and the natives do not seem to regai'd it as 
doing so. Malaria, liowever, is not common in this 
province. In ISSH wc had a severe epidemic of cholera 
in Manchuria, ttnd the mortality among opium-smokers 
was very great. They also seem to suocuml) more 
readily than others to dysentery and diarrhoea. 

1 4. Many opium-smokers desire to give up the habit, 
especially when its evil results begin to appear, or when 
they can no longer afford it. 

15. I have seldom heard any opinion expressed 
regarding the importation of Indian opinion. 

M m 2 
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INDIA.N OPIUM COMMIS,SION : 



App.J\XM. 1Q, Cliincsc-grown opium, owing to its comparative 

cheapness, is Bteadily supplanting the foreign iirtiolo, 
and its cultivation is extending here every year. The 
latter is chiefly used by the -wealthy, whether officials or 
merchants. 

17. Unless now laws were to be made regarding the 
cultivation and consumption of opium in China, the 
prohibition or restriction of the export from India 
would ]n'obably have no effect on its consuixption here, 
and the cultivation of the poppy would, I belie\e, 
largely increase. 

(Signed) Dugald Chkistih, L.R.C.P., 

L.R.O.S., Ed., Medical Missionary, 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

Date of arrival in China : 
October 1882, 
Monkden, Manchuriu, 
N. China, 

IVbruary 20th, 1894. 



Foociiow. 

No. -20. 

Her Majesty's Consulate, Foochow, 
SiH, March 8, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to enclose herewith answers 
to the paper of questions from the Commission 
forwarded to me by Her Majesty's Minister at Peking. 
The paper was sent to several members of the 
community, but only two have given any answers.* 

By the use of these, and by inquiries made through 
intelligent Chinese, I have compiled the answers sent 
herewith. Some of these are of necessity rather 
vague, and some reqiiire further investigation, but I 
trust the Commission will find them of service. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) T. Watieks, 

Her Majesty's Consul. 

C'oN.suL Wattees. 

1. Opium is commonty consumed in all the central 
and northern parts uf the Province of Fuhkieu and, 
indeed, throughout the whole province. 

2. It is estini.ited that nearly 80 per cent, of the 
adult male population of Fuhkien Province take opium. 
Of the adult female population above 5 per cent, smoke 
opium. It is not known that any children take opium. 
At Foochow there is a large colony of Manchu banner- 
men, and the proportion of these, men and women, 
addicted to opium is greater than among Chinese. 

3. The effects of opium, moral, physical, and social, 
on its consumers varies with circumstances. An 
English doctor of long experience in this province tells 
me that the natives " who are rich and well-to-do some 
" times smoke opium regularly and moderately (from 
" 10 to 30 grains daily) without any apparent injury, 
" morally, physically, mentally, or socially. The well- 
" to-do class who use opium immoderiitely become 
" extremely indolent, which sometimes leads to poverty 
" and disaster. On the poor, who have irregular em- 
" ployment and are badly fed, the deleterious ofl'ects nf 
" opium-smoking, morally and physically, are well 
" marked." A missionary, who has resided and 
travelled mucli in this Province, states, as Jjis ex- 
perience of habitual opinni-smokers : — "Physically, 
" after a few years of opinm-siiioking the great 
" majority ot' opium-smokers, especially amoni; the 
" poor, become perfect wrecks and are incapable of 
" doing any hard or continuous wmk." " Socially," 
opium-smoking he states, "works ruin, by reducing 
" families from comparative affluence to extreme 
" poverty. It introduces shame and confusion and 
" misery into the family by the practice of husbands 
" selling their wives and children to procure the means 
" of satisfying their craving for the opium pipe." 
There is no diiferenoe except in degree fietween ihe 
effects of Indian and (jhinese grown opium. 

4. Consumers of opium in this province are nearly 
all smokers. The missionary above quoted states that 
in the north part of the province the practice of eating 
opium in the form of pills has come into use of late 
years. Secretaries and others in public offices have 
also taken to the use of such pills. Among the very 
poor who become victims of opium, the doctor states, 
" some chew the capsules in which opium is imported, 

* Fur other Foochow papers, sec pfi^c :^li7. 



" whilst others swallow opium-pipe cleanings or drink 
" opium -pipe washings." According to the Chinese, 
smoking is the least injurious of all the ways of taking 
opium. 

5. The proportion of those who use opium (i) without 
injury are, according to one estimate, 70 per cent, of 
all smokers ; (2) with slight injury, about 10 per cent. ; 
(3) with great injury, about 10 per cent. Chinese, 
however, who know well, state that only 50 per cent, of 
smokers of opium continue to be such without injury. 
They calculate also that the " opium sots," who " suffer 
great injury," are at least one-fifth of all smokers. 

6. I am of opinion that it is not correct to say " there 
" cannot be such a thing as moderation in the con- 
" sumption of opium." The doctor, who is also of this 
opinion, gives the following instances of his own 
experience. (A.) " S., 60 years of age, a tea broker, 
" native of Canton. He is of good physique, and has 
" always been a healthy man. When about 25 years of 
" age he commenced to smoke opium as asocial amuse- 
" ment. At 30 years of age the dose smoked daily was 
" about 30 grains, and he kept up this, never increasing 
" until he was 55 years old, when he gave up the 
" habit." (B.) " C, aged 65, a G-overnment officer. 
" He is a .small man, of good physique; has smoked 
" opium for upwards of 30 years, using from i to i 
" ounce daily. He is an active man, attends satis- 
" factorily to his duties, and looks fat and well. He 
" is the father of a large family, his two youngest 
" children being aged respectively 9 months and 
" 4 years. Keoently he complained of gouty symp- 
" toms." As coming within my own experience I may 
mention the following : (C.) H. was a mandarin, hold- 
ing an important and responsible position. When I 
made his acquaintance he was and had been for some 
ycai's a regular but moderate smoker of opium. Fifteen 
j'ears afteiwards he died in office. A colleague, who 
saw him the day before death, informed me that 
then n. was as clear-headed and active-minded as he 
had ever been. (D.) W. is a Canton man of about 50 
years of age. He has been married for about 30 years, 
and has been an opium-smoker all the time. His body 
is healthy and his mind vigorous, and he is upright, 
faithful, and charitable beyond the ordinary Chinese. 
His wife deals out to him every day his opium money, 
and he never exceeds, except when he has an extra pipe 
at a dinner party. As an instance of great injury re- 
sulting from the abuse of opium the doctor relates the 
following: " C. N. M., 50 years of age. When I knew 
" him first, some 14 years ago, he was a foreigner's 
" servant. He was a tall, handsome, well-built man, 
" of good repute, and had good employment. Above 

10 years ago he commenced to smoke opium in a 

companionable way. Eight years ago his consump- 

" tion of the drug was about three draohms daily. 

" About this time he became so indolent and dis- 

' ' honest that he could no longer find employment as 

" a butler. After this his wife hanged herself on 

" account of the misery induced by her husband's 

" opium-smoking habits. Recently I saw him a miser- 

" able coolie, with irregular employment, smoking 

opium whenever he could get it. and looking more 

" dead than alive. He is now dead, the cause of death 

being a form of dysentery, which is a common mode 

of death among opium -smokers. .V younger brother 

of the aliove, who occupied a position in a household 

" like his elder brother, followed his example, and is 

'■ now a miserable wretched-looking street beggar." 

7. Of the merchants and shopkeepers in this district 
the great majority smoke opium. But of these not 
more than 3<) iier cent., it is computed, are smokers 
to a serious or excessive degree. Between the merchant 
who takes ojiium in regulated moderate quantities and 
the merchant who does not take any there is practically 
no difference. But the merchant or shopkeeper who 
becomes a slave to opium soon becomes careless in 
business and loses the confidence of his customers. Of 
lalxrarers, skilled and unskilled, it is estimated that 
about 4U per cent, smoke opium regularly. Nearly all 
the street chaii- coolies and the miscellaneous coolies to 
be hired for odd jobs are hopeless opium-smokers. It 
is a common impression among the Chinese that a man 
who smokes ojiium in small quantities, strictly regu- 
lated, has greater powers of concentration than others. 
The conversation of such a man is greatly relished and 
h(! is supposed to be able to state his side of a matter 
with great clearness and fulness. A man of this kind 
as a skilled artisan is supposed to do his work with 
great care and neatness. His wages are, accordingly, 
in some crafts, better than the non-smoker's. The 
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coolies who smoke opium, partly because they smoke 
bad opium, and too much, of it, and partly because they 
have irregTilar habits and bad and little nourishment, 
soon lose their health and their physical powers. 

8. The Chinese of this province are not addicted to 
the abuse of alcohol. The native opinion, however, is 
that excess in the use of alcohol is not so injurious as 
excess in opium. 

9. The excessive use of opium when persisted in is 
condemned by all right-minded Chinese as degrading 
and injurious. They despise the opium debauchee 
much more than the drunkard. But among the people 
generally there is no stigma attached to the moderate 
regular use of opium or alcohol. 

10. Yes; opium-consumers can and do break them- 
selves of the opium habit. It is seldom, however, that 
an opium-smoker of long standing is able and willing 
to give up his pipe. One hears of such cases, but the 
accounts are always to be received with caution. The 
missionary, already quoted, writes, "I have known a 
" few, about half-a-dozen, I think, who broke off the 
" opium habit by the natural foi'ce of their own will. 
" I have known a good many who have been cured of 
" the habit by remedies administered by medical men 
" and others. The general ojiinion, however, of the 
" Chinese is that it is next to impossible to break off 
" the habit once it has been confirmed. This is the 
" feeling of the opium victims also." 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off the 
smokeis would certainly resort to native opium. Some 
might abstain and some might take to alcohol, but 
most would undoubtedly take to Chinese opium. This 
is the general opinion among Chinese and foreigners 
who know them. 

12. People of European race in this district do not 
contract the opium habit in any form. The European 
residents here have active occupation, which engrosses 
mind and body. When relieved from work they re- 
quire open-air exercise and social amusement of a 
higher and more active character than Chinese know 
of. The inactive sedentary habits and phlegmatic 
disposition of Chinese generally seem to suit the opium 
habit. 

13. Many Chinese iirst take to opium by the advice 
of the native doctors. My missionary correspondent 
thinks that probably about 15 per cent, of opium- 
smokers in this region so began the practice. The 
doctor also writes, " No doubt some are induced to 
" commence the use of opium with an idea of curing 
" dyspepsia, diarrhoea, dysentery, hernia, and many 
" other painful aifeotions, as well as to soothe their 
'' sorrow in times of trouble.'' Many take to opium 
merely because others smoke. Opium-smoking m its 
early stages is essentially a social habit, and the 
smoker always likes to have a companion. Many are 
thus induced to take to opium as a simple matter of 
companionship. Opium is regarded by many Chinese 
as a prophylactic against fever or malaria. But some 
natives assert that it loses its power against these with 
the opium sot, who suffers from malaria like others. 
Opiuin is also resorted to by rheumatic patients, but 
probably not as a cure. 

14. Many opium-smokers do desire strongly to get 
free of the habit. But many will tell the missionary, 
or doctor, or friend that they abhor the habit and wish 
to be free from it, while really they have no desire or 
intention to break it off. My missionary correspondent 
writes, " Opium-smokers themselves do most earnestly 
" desire to get free of the habit. I have never met, 
" during the 33 years of my residence in this province, 
" with an opium-smoker who did not desire to get rid 
" of the habit. In every town and village one is 
" besieged by opium -smokers begging for medicine to 
" enable them to break off the habit." 

15. Certainly some Chinese express the wish that 
England should not allow opium to be exported from 
India to China. To missionaries especially such ex- 
pressions are often addressed, and my missionary 
correspondent, like his brethren, accepts them. The 
natives, however, whom I have consulted tell me there 
is no sincere wish of the kind among the people 
generally. I have no doubt that some of the officials 
and many of the landowners would like to have Indian 
opium prohibited, but their desire is not prompted by 
any highly moral or benevolent motive. Doubtless 
there are some honest right-minded Chinese who would 
like to see all Indian opium cut off from China, but 
they would also like to see the cultivation of native 



opium stopped. Such persons wish to see the use and 
abuse of opium abolished, so far as their nation is con- 
cerned, and not merely the supply of one description 
cut off. 

16. As to this district, Indian opium is used in the 
port of Foochow and surrounding places by the rich 
people and most who can afford it. Those who have 
begun with it and used it for some time prefer it 
very much bo any native-grown opium. But even in 
Foochow and suburbs the native opium is now very 
largely used. In all the inland districts the Indian 
opium is little known, and the native product is in 
general use. My missionary correspondent states that 
he knows that " in this jjrovince the native opium is 
" now principally consumed, 1st, because it is cheaper 
" by one-half the price, and 2nd, because the native 
" vendors palm off on consumers a mixture containing 
" two-thirds of native opium with one-third of Indian 
" for pure Indian opium." The native opium here is 
sold at about 35 cents the ounce, while Indian opium is 
about $1 an ounce. 

17. The probable consequences will be (a) that the 
Chinese will smoke opium as before ; (6) that the culti- 
vation of the opium poppy in China irill receive a great 
development ; and (a) a complete change in the treat- 
ment of native opium, from the revenue point of view, 
by the Chinese Government. 

18. It is utterly impossible to obtain any trustworthy 
information as to the area of land in this province now 
under poppy. The cultivation of the poppy, it is ad- 
mitted by all, has increased greatly, and is increasing. 
The missionary writes: "The poppy is cultivated 
" chiefly in the northern part of the province, and 
" about 25 years ago, when I visited that part of the 
" province, I did not find any opium at that time 
" cultivated there. I visited the place again about 
' ' 4 years ago, and found most of the extensive valleys 
" which, at the time of my first visit, were covered 
" with crops of rice, wheat, &c., now under crops of 
" the poopy, and the cultivation of this is rapidly 
" increasing." Within the last 10 years, the Chinese 
tell me, the cultivation of the poppy has extended to 
districts only ^a, few miles from the city. In many 
places it is grown in gardens, only in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the family with opium. The native 
opium is not openly advertised for sale, and it is often 
refused to inquirers who are not known to the vendors. 
These in and about Foochow often keep both native 
and foreign opium, but only the latter openly. 

19. In 1892 the revenue collected by the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs on foreign opium imported 
into Foochow was Hiakuan Taels 578, 115, or about 
115,623i. In 1893 the revenue collected was H. Taels 
544,171, or about 95,230Z. Here, as at other Treaty 
ports, the foreign opium pays duty and tax at the rate 
of H. Taels 110-00, or about 22Z. on every lbs. 133|- or 
100 catties. The native opium is nominally taxed at a 
certain rate. But very little of what is consumed in 
this part of the country is reported at a Custom house. 
The Government, consequently, derives little revenue 
from the opium crops. 

20. The following official publications of the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs contain much valuable 
information about the poppy and opium in China: — 

Opium, 1881. 

Native Opium, 1888. 

Opium : Historical Note, 1889. 

Medical Reports, Jan. 21, 1881. 

T. Watteiis, 
H.B.M. Consulate, Foochow, Consul. 

March 7, 1894. 

OiiEroo. 
Consul Allen. 
Sib. February 22, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that Her Majesty's 
Minister at Peking sent me 15 copies of the paper of 
20 questions, dated October 1893, with instructions to 
circulate these among persons at Chefoo competent to 
give trustworthy evidence on the points referred to, 
and to transmit their answers to you with as little delay 
as possible. 

In compliance with'these instructions I sent copies 
of the questions, which I translated into Chinese, to 
Lui Ham fang, the Intendant of Circuit, or Tartai of 
Chefoo, one of the most progressive officials in the 
Chinese Empire. I also called on the writer of this 
Consulate, an intelligent Cantonese, for a memorandum. 
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Then I sent a copy of th'j paper to Mr. P. 'F. Levers, 
one of our trading merobants ; to Dr. B. W. von Tunzcn- 
nann, the medical officer of the Consulate and Custom 
House, a gentlemar. who has been in practice Ijoth at 
Singapore and here, where he superintends the native 
hospital of the S.P.G. ; to Dr. Kirk, the head of the 
medical school at the Chinese Naval , Station of We 
Hai Wei ; to Dr. Dowthwaite, a medical missionary of 
long experience in China; to the Rev. H. J, Brown, 
S.P.G-., a missionary who has charge of the S.P.G. 
hospital ; to the Rev. Dr. Corbett, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, senior missionary in Chefoo ; to 
the Rev. J. M. Mullan, late of the China Inland 
Mission ; and to the Rev. Dr. C. Mateer, an American 
missionary of 30 years standing, resident at Teing 
Chow. I havu the honour to enclose replies from all 
these gentlemen, except from Dr. Kirk, who, I regret to 
say, excuses himself on the plea that he cannot get his 
answers ready in time. 

The Tartai's reply, as might have been expected, is 
evasive. I am told that he was a good deal disturbed 
by the receipt of my letter, suspecting as an Oriental 
would be sure to do, that there ^vas Something more 
intended than reached his eye. He cons alted the Com- 
missioner of Customs on the matter, and sent his 
interpreter to the Custom House to talk it over, and 
eventually sent me his reply, which amounts to little 
more than tha.t the Chinese look on the trade in opium, 
and on opium-smoking, as disreputaljle, and that opium- 
smoking, if indulged in to excess, gi\es rise to great 
evils. Beyond this he will not commit himself. 

The other Chinese reply is an interesting document. 
Lu Pao yn admits that opium-smoking is an evil, and 
that an opium-smoker is not only looked upon as dis- 
reputable, but is actually physically deteriorated and 
mentally perverted. At the same time he comes to the 
conclusion that a rich man receives no injury from 
opinm-smoking, a well-to-do tradesman but little, while 
the use of the opium ,ipe reduces a poor man to utter 
ruin. He also holds the belief, common to all southern 
Chinese, that opium is a prophylactic against malarial 
diseases. I send ,'hinese versions of the Chinese 
witnesses' replies for the records of the Commission. 

Before epitomising; the replies from the European 
and American witnesses, it may not be out of place for 
me to invite the attention of the members of the Com- 
mission to the elimates, and the commercial and social 
conditions of the place from which this Despatch is 
written. Chefoo is the Treaty port of the Province of 
Shantung. The town is mean, and contains according 
to the Chinese census a little over 32,000 inhabitants. 
The immediate neighbourhood of Chefoo is unproduc- 
tive. Its exports are brought from a distance to 
be shipped here, and its imports are carried away up 
country on mule back, or are transhipped to some other 
coast towns by junk. Consequently there is among the 
population a large proportion oi men who have come 
here only to earn wages for their families in the interior. 
The harbour is full of junks. 3,000 pack mules, eueli 
with a mule driver, are said to entei- the town c\ery 
day. The faet of there being such a large number of 
men without family ties in Chefoo has a verj bad effect 
on the morals of the place. The Chinese admit that 
Chefoo contains 132 opium divans, and 245 brothels. 
The climate is very healthy and bi'aoing. It is too cold 
for rice culture. There is no malaria, and the natives, 
though badly nourished, arc tall and well-shaped men, 
with the reputation of being the best coolies on the 
coast. They have great difBcully in getting a living, 
and many of them emigrate to Manchuria and tho 
maritime provinces of Siberia. Prom the above facts 
I draw this conclusion. The climate docs not drive the 
inhabitants to use opium as a necessary of life, or as a 
prophylactic against malaria, as the natives of Southern 
China and of the .Straits of [Malacca use it. {See Dr. 
Von Tunzehnann's paper.) I have been in no ])laoe in 
China; where fewer signs of opium-smoking are brought 
to one's notice. I have never smelt the scent of opium 
in my servants' quarters, and the writer of this (,'ciu- 
aulate shuws no sign of having the opium habit. jMen 
of that class ai'e usually confirmed opium-smokers. I 
believe that the opium dens of Chefoo, like the gin 
palaces of a seaport town in England, are more to entice 
strangers than for the use of the residents themselves. 

With this preface 1 proceed to epitomise the 
answers to the various questions, adding occasionally a 
remark of my own. 

1. All the writers agree in saying that opium is 
generally conaumed in Shantung. 



2. All the writers agree that opium-smoking is rafe 
among women, and practically unknown among chil- 
dren. The estimates of the proportion of opium-smokers 
among adult males vary from Dr. Von Tunzehnann's 
estimate of 10; per cent. Jo 20 per cent., to Dr. Dow- 
thwaite's of 30 per cent, to 70 .per cent. I incline 
myself to accept a someivhat low estimate, and to put 
the number of opium-smokers as not more than 25 per 
cent, of the adult male population. Dr. Corbett asserts 
that opium, smoking is a vice of the towns, and that the 
country villages are comparatively free from it, a state- 
ment borne out by some of the other witnesses. 

3. None of the writers assert that opium has the 
exciting effect on the Chinese that it is said to have on 
the Japanese and Malayan races. Dr. Dowthwaite 
draws attention to this point. Dr. Mateer is the only 
writer who asserts that opium acts as an aphrodisiac. 
The evidence regarding the moral effects of opium- 
smoking is conilictiug. D. Von Tunzehnann does not 
go into the question. Mr. Brown thinks that it has no 
demoralising effects. The other missionary witnesses 
unite in asserting that opium has the most demoralising 
effects, in which I am bound to say the two Chinese 
writers bear them out. As regards the physical effects. 
Dr. Dowthwaite's remarks are most valuable. Dr. Von 
Tunzehnann asserts that opium in moderation has no 
worse effect than tobacco, but that men who are habitual 
opium-smokei-s, though not to excess, are sallow and 
dyspeptic. The evidence of all the missionaries is that 
opium has a most harmful effect on the health. It 
seems to me from the medical evidence that opium is a 
valuable stimulant, but that unless it is rarely and care- 
fully indulged in, the depression which follows does 
more harm tlirfn the stimulant does good. 

Dr. Corbett is the only witness who goes into the 
question of the social results of opium-smoking. I beg 
to call particular attention to his observations. 

All agree that the Indian drug is stronger than the 
Chinese, and that the difference between them is only 
one of degree. 

4. Smoking, all admit, is the form in which the 
Chinese of Chefoo habitually take opium. The use of 
opium pills and decoctions of opium is rare. A China- 
man will only take opium in these forms when he cannot 
make use of his pipe. 

5. Drs. Corbett and Mateer assert that every opium- 
smoker is greatly injuied. Mr, McMullan and Dr. 
Dowthwaite leave the question unanswered. Dr. Von 
Tunzehnann and Mr. Levers think the proportion of 
"opium sots "very small. Mr. Brown, on tho other 
hand, makes the pi-oportion of opium sots to be 40 per 
cent, of the whole number of smokers. Lu Pao yu takes 
the matter-of-fact view that the rich form Class I. of the 
answer — those who receive no inj ury fi-om opium ; the 
well-to-do make up Class II. ; those who receive slight 
injury, and the poor, Class III., whu receive great 
injury. Personally- I cannot say that I have ever been 
brought into contact with an opium sot at Chefoo. 

6. Here, again, the evidence is conflicting, but cer- 
tainly the weight of it is in favour of the view that 
opiam-smoking in moderation exists. Dr. ^'on Tunzeh- 
nann's remarks are very much to the point. Both Mr. 
Levers and Dr. Corbett give examples of cases in which 
opium-smoking has occasioned great injury, 

7. It seems admitted that the coimtiy peasants as a 
class are not opium-smokers. The various witnesses 
declare that opium-smokers are principally found 
among merchants, .soldiers, yamen, underlings, and 
labourers. Dr. Corbett gives some interesting details. 
Speaking of tho various classes of men collectively, 1 
cannot see that the work and occupation of the mer- 
chants, artisans, and craftsmen of Cheefoo are in any 
way interfered with by the habit of opium-smoking, 
and, as I have already mentioned, tho coolies of Chefoo 
are considered the best on the west of China. I expect 
thiit the civil and mditary officials would indignantly 
deny that the men under their orders smoke opium. In 
fact, the Brigadier-General in charge of the troops 
told me that he dismissed at once any soldier caught 
smoking opium. For all that I believe that the accusa- 
tion brought against the soldiers and underlings is 
not undeserved, 

8. There is practically no abuse of alcohol among 
the Chinese of Chefoo, so that no comparison between 
the opium habit and the alcohol habit can be drawn. 

9. From the evidence given by the several writers, 
as well as from my own experience, 1 conclude that 
the Chinese regard the habit of consuming opium as 
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dangerous. It must, however, not be forgotten tHat 
when a Chinaman says, "So-and-so smokes," he means 
what We mean when we say, " So-and-so drinks." We 
infer that he drinks to excess,. Drunkenness is so rare 
a vice among the Chinese that they seldom draw any 
comparison between the degradation of it and tho 
degradation of the opium habit. 

10. Dr. Von Tunzehnann and Mr. Brown agree in 
asserting that the opium habit can be broken oil. The 
missionary witnesses either deny the possibility of it 
or state that instances of it are extremely rare. I 
presume that they are all thinking of smokers who 
smoke to excess. Probably the moderate smoker has 
no wish nor motive to give up his pipe any more than 
the man who only drinks a glass of wine or beer at his 
meals desires to become a total abstainer. 

11. All the authorities agree that if the supply of 
Indian opium were cut oS smokers would find plenty 
of native opium to supply its place. They certainly 
would not abstain, nor would they take to any other 
narcotic or to alcohol in its stead. 

12. Europeans seldom contract the opium habit. 
It presents no attraction to a healthy European. 
During my 31 years in China I can only remember 
knowing two confirmed western opium-smokers, one 
an American, the other an Englishman. Both died of 
the habit. 

13. I infer, from the various answers to this question, 
that the majority of smokers begin the practice as a 
pleasant amusement, or to drive care and ennui away, 
and the minority to ease pain or physical discomfort. 
The two medical witnesses agree in saying that opium 
is no pro])bylactic against fever and rheumatism, but Dr. 
Von Tunzehnann alleges that it is a prophylactic against 
malaria, I do not know what the natives of Chefoo 
may think, but I am sure that every Chinaman from 
the southern and more malarious provinces looks on 
opium as a specific against all malarious diseases. See 
Lu Pao yn's statement to this effect. The same idea 
exists even among the inhabitants of marshy and fen 
districts in England. I remember when Kiungohow 
was opened as a Treaty port a Chinese literati telling 
me what an advantage to the people of Hainan the 
opportunity of getting' Indian opium would be, as the 
natives of that island suffered so much from malaria. 

14. The existence of a desire on the part of opium- 
smokers to get rid of the habit is also disputed. I am 
of opinion that the evidence in favour of this desire 
preponderates, although, as the missionaries say, few 
have the moral courage to undergo the pain and 
discomfort which must be endured when an attempt is 
made to break off the habit. 

15. Dr. Corbett is the only witness who states that 
the majority of Chinese would hail with joy the news 
that England would no longer allow opium to be 
imported into China from India. No doubt, as some 
of the witnesses say, the Chinese have a vague sense 
of grievance against foreigners for importing opium, 
and are glad to throw any blame and responsibility 
that there may be ofi: their own shoulders on to theirs. 
This is human nature. 

16-20. The answers to the last five questions call for 
little remark. A good many of the questions can 
hardly be properly answered here. In reply to No. 18, 
Dr. Dowthwaite states that Shantung produces annually 
28,000 piculs of native opium. I do not know where 
he collects his statistics. Less than 10,000 piculs of 
native opium pass through Chefoo in a year. In 
answer to Question 19, I may say that the likin tax 
on native opium in this province is Taels 48 per picul 
(133J lbs.) against Taels 110 (import duty, Taela SO ; 
likin, Taels 80) on the Indian article. I beg to call 
attention to Dr. Von Tunzehnann's reply to Question 20, 
though I do not quite agree with his views. I cannot 
consider the Chinese one of the successful races of the 
world. They can make a living where other men would 
starve, and are quiet and law-abiding subjects under 
good government, as in Burmah or in the Straits 
Settlements ; but it is rare indeed to see the members 
of a Chinese community out of China other than mere 
money-grubbers or else the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the Europeans. Nor is China itself as an 
empire to be envied or copied. If opium has been, as 
Dr. Von Tunzehnann alleges, a benefit to the Chinese, it 
has not raised them to any point of vantage above the 
rest of the world. 

I now venture to submit a few observations on opiiim 
from thy own points of view, I draw on my experiences, 



which are both those of an ordinary resident in China 
for 31 years, and those of a consular oflSoial for the same 
period. 

As a private resident in China my experiehces in 
China have not the weight either of those of a inedical 
man or of those of a missionary. We consuls have little 
private intercourse with the natives outside our homes 
and offices. As I have said already, I believe that I 
have no opinm-smokers about me in this Consulate. 
If any of my men smoke, they conceal it cleverly. 
Elsewhei-6 I have not been so fortunate. I have nearly 
always had opium-smoking servants. They have usually 
remained' with ine as long , as I have l)een in the port 
where I eiagagfid them. One man, who smoked regu- 
larly, was with me at Pakhoi, and accompanied me 
thence to Amoy, Kankiang, and Hankow, only parting 
from me when T returned to England on leave. He 
was an excellent servant, and I would gladly take him 
into my employ again. On the other hand, two opium- 
smoking servaiits of mine, brothers, went blind from 
the use of the drug. One was a messenger for 20 years 
in the Hankow Consulate. 

Office writers (moonshees), who belong to the literary 
class, I have usually found to be opium-smokers. The 
' habit, even if indulged in to excess, interferes little 
with office work, as they do most of their smoking in 
the evening, afier office hours. The literates of China 
are, as u class, physically weak and eifeminate to a 
degree, weaker even than the Bnrgalis. In spite of 
the pleasing theory that in China honours are to the 
learned alone, and that the son of a peasant may 
compete at the examinations with the son of a viceroy, 
and boat him, yet as a fact nine literates out of 10 
are sons of officials or of well-to-do men, who can 
afford to pay for their schooling. Lads of this class 
are taught to despise play, sport, and manly exercises 
of any sort, and naturally grow up weak and enervated. 
Not one literate in a dozen can walk 5 miles without 
distress. I have never known a writer who made it 
his practice even in winter to walk from his house to 
the office and back. He must have a sedan chair. 
Moreover, although one reads marvellous stories of 
the application of Chinese scholars, my experience has 
been that when there is any press of office work the 
Consulate writer gives in long before his European 
employer. A large proportion of them, too, die or are 
invalided at an early age. Still I am not inclined to 
attribute their mental and phj'sical weakness to bpium- 
smoking. I am inclined rather to attribute their 
opium-smoking to their debility. I may mention 
another temptation to opium-smoking among the 
literates. The majority of them waste a gr'eat portion 
of their lives waiting for employment or seeking and 
intriguing for an appointment. It seeins to' me that if 
anything could drive a man to the solace of the opium- 
pipe, this perpetual heart-breaking anxiety would. 

Consular officials in China, especially those who hold 
the post of assessor at the mixed court at Shanghai, 
get a certain amount of insight into the ways of 
" opium sots," who have sunk in the world and have 
become members of the criminal classes. I held the 
post of mixed court assessor for two years, and certainly 
there were considerable numbers of " opium sots " 
brought before the Chinese magistrate and myself 
every week. These men would be arrested for petty 
thefts, to which they had been impelled by their craving 
for the drug. They were most miserable and degraded 
specimens of humanity, evidently not long for this 
world, but I am bound to say that the proportion of 
Opium sots to other criminals was not greater than the 
proportion of habitual drunkards would be to other 
offenders in the police courts of bur large cities, and 
that none of these miserable wretches were arrested 
for breaches of the peace or for violent assaults, as 
drunkards would assuredly have been. 

A consul, having constant official intercourse with 
the mandarins, ought to be in a position to ascertain 
their views and ideas on the opium question. I will 
try to describe a few of the impressions which, official 
intercourse has left on me. First of all, I have never 
had made to me, nor have I ever heard of its being 
made to my colleagues, the observation which seems 
so commonly made to missionaries : " How can yqu 
" dare to talk of introducing Christianity and civilisa- 
" tion among us, and to teach us righ,teousness and 
" morality, while you import opium to poispn us?" 
See missionary reports, passim. No Chinese official 
has ever in my presence complained of England's 
injuring the people by opium. The, effect of opium on 
the consumers seems to occur b^it peldom to a niandarin's 
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mind or conscience. On the other hand, before the 
time of the Ohefoo ConTention I have often heard 
officials, especially at Ohinkiang and Foochow, com- 
plain bitterly of i-he opium trade. It must be reiiiein- 
bered that at that time the opium trade brought three 
evils in its train : (1.) Injury to the consumer ; (li.) injury 
to the wealth of the country ; (3.) injury to peace and 
good order. Of the first the officials said, and seemed 
to think, little. The second evil was, no doubt, ever 
present in their minds, though I do not recall any 
conversations on ihe subject. They were sorry to see 
vast sums of silver, or of its equivalent in goods, paid 
for what was at best an unproductive luxury. Although 
they did not often speak of this, they were full of 
complaints about the injury ocoasioned by opium- 
smuggling. It will be remembered that No. 5 of the 
Tarifi Rules attached to the Treaty of Tientsin pre- 
scribes that opium shall pay Taels 30 per picul import 
duty, and that the importer shall sell it only at the 
port. The Chinese tried to argue that the ship on 
which tho opium arrived was the limit of the port, and 
that the moment the opium left it it became liable to 
whatever duties the authorities might choose to lay on 
it, but the compromise practically arrived at was that 
when there was a defined concession, as at Canton or 
Hankow, no likin no.' other taxes should be levied 
within its limits, and that where, as at Foochow, there 
was no separate concession, the door of the merchant's 
hong or godown formed the limit of the port, so far as 
the sale of opium was concerned. The European 
merchant, of course, claimed the right to send opium 
in charge of his own servants to any house within the 
limits of the port. At Foochow there was a likiu 
watch-station on the right and left of the larger 
merchants' houses, and a likin watch-boat on the river 
in front. When a Chinese customer honestly bought 
opium and took it away openly, he would be stopped 
as he left the merchant's door, and would be taxed by 
these likin runners ; but there were great numbers of 
disreputable Chinese who would, if they could, smuggle 
opium into the port without paying the opium dues, 
and afterwards smuggle it out of port without paying 
the likin. At the southern ports there was a good 
deal of inward smuggling, but at all the ports of 
China, except, perhaps, at Canton, it was the outward 
smuggling which was the worse. I am sorry to have 
to admit that Europeans, if they did not actually assist, 
certainly shut their eyes to what iheir employes did. 
A Chinese customer would come to the European 
merchant and buy, say, a, chest of opium. The mer- 
chant would give him an order on his godown keeper 
for the delivery of it. The purchaser would not, how- 
ever, take delivery in open day. He would come at 
night and take away a few balls at a time, which would 
be tied up in a coverlet, or put inside an innocent looking 
liox or basket, until he had cleared the ivhole chest, 
while the British merchant would profess utter ignor- 
ance of what went on in his godown, ami would 
disclaim all responwibility for his servants' acts. At 
Foochow the custom was to have the opium sent down 
at night from the foreign settlement to the anchorage, 
12 miles away, in a foreign-owned house-boat. On the 
way down a native boat would come alongside, and the 
opium would be passed on board. If it was seized on 
the house-boat the owner would come to the Consulate 
with a furious complaint that while he was conveying, 
as he had a perfect right to do, opium in his own boat 
in charge of his own servants from Nantai to Pagoda 
Anchorage, both within the limits of the port, the 
likin runners boarded his boat and carried off his 
property. He must have restitution and redress. 
Smugglers and likin runners did not scruple to use 
firearms. I remember at Foochow a merchant bringing 
to the Consulate a bullet which had been lodged in the 
wall of one of his rooms the night before. At Chinkiang, 
where this likin smuggling was probably more dis- 
graceful than at any other port in China, there was a 
collection of dangerous rowdies. Night after night I 
have seen these men in gangs armed with pieces of 
chain fastened to the end of a thick stick, coming out 
of foreign hongs with bags of opium. 1 was once 
witness to a fight between tliese ruffians and some 
runners, in which revolvers were freely used. At 
Foochow, too, and Amoy dangerous characters collected, 
and at Canton it is not too much to say that a smuggler 
and a pirate are practically synonymous. Now a man- 
darin's, ideal of an official position is one in which tho 
people under him give him no trouble, and when his 
revenue is collected for him without friction. If some 
one will farm it and pay him an annual lump sum, all 
the better. It can, therefore, be easily imagined what 



a thorn in the flesh to every mandarin the opium trade 
was, collecting, as it did, all the roughs and rowdies 
of the district to raise trouble, and bringing him into 
endless disputes with foreigners. This aggravation of 
evils has all been removed by the system, introduced 
under the Chefoo Convention, by which all opium on 
landing is lodged at the Custom House, and cannot be 
cleared until import and likin duties have both been 
paid. Since the introduction of this system I have not 
heard a word of complaint from any Chinese official, 
and the subject of opium is rarely broached. 

To sum up — 

1. I do not agree with those who hold that opium 
adds to the sum of human happiness in China. I 
believe, on the contrary, that it increases the sum of 
Imman misery. The comfort and pleasure that it gives 
to the modei'ate smoker is more than counterbalanced 
by the harm that it does to the opium sot. 

2. I believe, all the same, that there is a demand for 
opium in (.'hina, and that if the import of Indian opium 
was stopped there would not be a single smoker the 
less. The natural conditions of China cannot be altered. 
The climate of the greater part is enervating and 
malarious, and in a climate of this sore there must be 
a craving for opium. I am further convinced that an 
embargo on Indian opium would never give rise to the 
prohibition of the cultivation of tlie poppy in China. 
On the contrary, such an embargo would at once 
increase the production of native opium. 

3. I believe that now the trade in Indian opium is 
carried on with the full sanction of the Chinese officials, 
high and low, who set great store by the revenue which 
both it and native opium produce, and that these 
officials would be much taken aback if they were to be 
deprived of this revenue. Further, I am convinced 
that the system of levying the duties, as described 
above, prevents all friction. 

4. I firmly believe that the abuse of opium-smoking 
is an effect of evil, not a cause ; a punishment, not a 
vice. Consequently the remedies for the evils of opium- 
smoking to excess will be found, not by restricting or 
forbidding the opium trade, but by promoting among 
the Chinese a healthier state of things, material, mental, 
and moral, and thereby dissipating those feelings of 
ennui and discontent which produce the desire for the 
delights of opium. May this in time be accomplished 
by the forces of civilisation and Christianity. 

I have, &e. 

Clement F. R. Allen, 
Consul. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I have received a set 
of answers from the Kev. Charles Judd, a missionary 
of 26 years' standing. 1 have the honour to enclose a 
copy of them with the other papers. 

Clement F. R. Allen, 
Consul. 



Lin Han fang, Intendant of the Teng Lai Ching 
Circuit. 

I AM in receipt of your letter on the subject of opium, 
in which you enclose a paper of questions in English 
and Chinese, and request me to give you detailed 
replies to them. 

I find on examination of the English documents that 
it contains in all 20 questions, and on reading the 
translation of tliese several questions I learn for the 
first time that you have been called upon by the Royal 
Commission for a Report on the subject. To you, as a 
gentleman in whose friendly relations with myself 
there has been no breach, I send the following general 
summary of the whole matter. 

I find that opium, since the restrictions on trade were 
withdrawn 50 years ago, has been a never endino- evil. 
Chinese and Europeans have long ago known the harm 
that it does. There have been articles iibout it in the 
newspapers for years past. You, sir, have been a long 
time in China, and I think have a thorough knowledge 
of the matter, so there is no occasion to recapitulate 
the case to you. 

Putting the case generally, men who sell opium and 
men who consume it are universally looked on by their 
neighbours with contempt, and as men of no respecta- 
bility. 

You ask me whether the consumers of opium are men 
or women, to what class of people they belong, and how 
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tho opium is taken {i.e., eaten, drunk, or smoked), and 
■what is the total number of smokers. Now, even, if I 
were to get hold of the opium dealers and were to 
question them they would be unable to tell me. But to 
sum up, I may say that of those who smoke opium so 
much that they acquire a craving for it, less than 1 or 2 
per cent, can break oif the opium habit. It is an evil that 
occasions waste of time, loss of property, laziness, and 
exhaustion, and a complication of diseases, and by 
degrees the smoker becomes utterly good for nothing. 
The harm done is much more than the harm done by 
alcohol. 

A special reply sent with the compliments of the 
season. 

February 17, 1894. 



Ltj Pag yIj, a Chinese Literate, Official Writer at 
H.B.M. Consulate, Chefoo. 

1. Opium is certainly commonly consumed at Chefoo, 
as a thing that cannot be done without. 

2. Of the males, about 25 per cent. There are also 
women who smoke opium, but not children. 

3 There is a great difference between opium-smokers 
and non-smokers. Smokers have a sallow complexion, 
while non-smokers' complexions are clear. The 
difference can be detected at a glance. Smokers are en- 
feebled in body while non-smokers are robust. Smokers 
become mentally perverted, white non-smokers are 
honest, liberal, good, and respectable. There is a 
very slight difference between the men who smoke 
foreign opium and the men who smoke native opium. 
The craving in the latter is comparatively light ; there- 
fore its consequent evils are not so severe. The craving 
in the former is stronger and so its consequent evils are 
worse. This is due to the fact that native opium is 
milder than foreign, 

4. Opium is always smoked and not eaten or taken in 
a decoction. 

5. Ten per cent, of opium-smokers smoke without 
injury, about 20 per cent, with slight injury, and 70 per 
cent, with great injury. When the rich and well-to-do 
of the upper classes have the opium craving, they 
only spend too much money on it, but otherwise are 
not injured in their affairs. The second class of men, 
that is to say, traders and merchants on a large scale, 
who have the opium craving, may spend too much on 
opium and yet their profits are enough for their own 
wants. But artisans and coolies who have the opium 
craving suffer in a manner indescribable. If they can- 
not procure the drug they have a running at the eyes 
and nose. Their limbs become weak and feeble. They 
must satisfy their craving before they can do anything. 
They look on this as more important than their food. 
To be without opium is to them worse than being 
without food. They earn but little wages, out of 
which they have to get their opium and their food. 
An evil of this sort is immeasurable. 

fi. The fact of there being persons who consume 
opium in moderation without wishing to increase their 
consumption, is due to their not having acquired the 
craving, and the same cause accounts for those who 
have smoked opium for years without injury. When 
once the craving is acquired the smoker must smoke 
large quantities which he cannot reduce. There is no 
one that smokes for years without injury. 

7. But few of the merchants smoke opium. Most of 
the opium-smokers are artisans and coolies. About 
half of them may be estimated to pmoke. Opium- 
smokers can only do their work under pressure, but 
there is no opium-smoker that is not a shirker and 
lazy. There is a still worse evil to which they are 
addicted. They are all day trying some plan to cheat 
people out of their money. They go down hill and 
become thieves, and fall into the grasp of the law, 
bringing their own retribution on themselves in a 
pitiable manner. 

8. The abuse of opium is worse than that of alcohol. 

9. Chinese know that the habit of opium-smoking is 
shameful. If opium-smoking and drinking are com- 
pared, opium-smoking is the more disgraceful. 

10. Opium-conpumers can, as a fact, break them- 
selves of the opium habit, and this breaking of the 
habit constantly occurs. But after breaking off the 
habil) it is rather difficult to keep up the resolution. 

u 82810. 



One wants to relapse after a while. After a relapse the 
opium habit becomes a degree more confirmed. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were out off at 
Chefoo, all the natives (who smoke opium) would 
naturally be forced to use native opium instead. As 
for drinking alcohol, or taking other drugs in its place, 
they would abstain from them. 

12. There are no European opium-smokers at Chefoo. 
There is no reason why Chinese should smoke and 
Europeans not except the difference of custom. 
Persons' likings are not the same. Besides, there are 
many non-smokers among the Chinese. Europeans 
cannot claim the monopoly of this virtue. Smoking or 
not smoking depends on a man himself. 

13. There are those who smoke opium because they 
have some complaint. Others take to it as an amuse- 
ment for their leisure, and thus acquire a craving for it, 
and are unable to refrain. Opium-smokers seldom 
have fever, malaria, or rheumatism. 

14. Opium-smokers being slaves to their craving never 
fail to desire with all their might to break off the habit, 
but most of them when they set to work to do it, 
perhaps because of the distress it causes, stop short in 
the midst of the work of reformation. Besides, it is 
difficult to be sure that those who have abstained will 
not relapse. 

15. The inhabitants of Shantung naturally do not like 
England to import Indian opium. Every chest of 
opium imported is so much injury to the people, and the 
flood of poison is never ending. 
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Mr. P. F. Laver. 

1. Freely consumed and on the increase. 

2. Cannot say. A very small number of people smoke 
in the interior. A few women smoke. Children, no. 

3. Moderate smokers have not any symptoms of 
general deterioration ; of those who show the effects 
of their smoking propensities there is a feeling of 
distrust, whether deserved or otherwise I am not able 
to say. The Indian product blends with and strengthens 
the China opium, but the mixture is only within the 
reach of the richer classes. 

4. Chiefly smoke ; old smokers also drink a little. 

5. 1 and 2, Cannot say. 3. Apparently not many. 

6. I should say there are moderate opium-smokers ; 
I know smokers of long standing who appear well and 
capable,^ but cannot supply details of their lives. I 
know of one instance of great injury arising — pre- 
sumably from opium-smoking — ^by which an active 
and intelligent man became an enfeebled beggar. I 
am also aware of another instance of a young man, 
who, I believe, owes his penurious state to opium, but 
his father has been his example, Had the youth been a 
European he need not have followed it, but a father's 
control here is such that a son is more than likely to 
contract a vicious habit, of whatever character, from 
his parent. 

7. Not a majority by any means. 

8. Alcohol is little consumed here by natives. 

2. A steady-going Shantung man would not employ 
an opium-smoker if the latter had to live amongst other 
natives in the same employ. Under ordinary circum- 
stances an opium.-smoker would be preferable to a 
consumer of alcohol. 

10. It is difficult to say. Opium-smokers, like other 
smokers, see no reason for changing their habits until 
perhaps they feel it is too late. 

11. The supply of foreign opium here is a mere trifle, 
and does not at all affect the habit of opium- smoking. 

12. Europeans here do not contract the habit. The 
climate of China, from the heat, produces a laziness 
and the desire for a narcotic ; a European drinks first in 
company and while conversing ; the Asiatic appeals to 
opium from a lazy tendency. 

13. An opium-smoker says to his friend, " Come and 
smoke." This is not a feverish region, but Chinese 
here understand from those of other parts that opium 
is an absolute essential in some places. 

14. No ; they do not realise any necessity or advan- 
tage in giving up smoking. 

Nn 
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App. XXYI. 15. None whatever. (Jhinese simply call it " foreign " 

opium, and have no sentimental feelings about it. 

16. By the richer classes a small quantity is con- 
sumed mixed with native opium. 

17.— (a) Kone here. (J) None here, (c) The same. 
The production of opium in Shantung is said to be a 
good deal in excess of the requirements of the province, 
and given a market its export would result. 

18. No. 

19. The opium produced in this province pays taxes 
little, if any, short of imported opium. 

20. I believe if the province had more wealth the 
consumption of opium would increase faster than it 
is doing ; the race of men here is naturally strong and 
big, and this will perhaps be influenced adversely if 
opium-smoking becomes a very general habit. Chinese 
are' not an active people in their leisure hours, having 
a preference for indoor games and gambling ; it would 
therefore seem almost certain that some narcotic will 
find favour amongst them. The Indian drug affects 
Shantung not at all, but the fact that a considerable 
population can and does get its opium from its own 
locality points to an inadequate benefit being derived 
from any alteration in present opium legislation in 
India ; that is of course as regards this part of the 
world. 

P. F. Laveks. 
Chefoo, 14th February 1894. 



Dr. VON TUNZEHMANN. 



1. Yes. 



Chefoo, 17th February 1891. 



2. I should guess that from 10 to 20 per cent, of the 
adult males of Chefoo consume opium ; this is, however, 
purely a guess, and I have no figures on which to base 
it. ^Vomen, to the best of my belief, do not consume 
it, nor children. Outside the town the consumption of 
opium is, I believe, much less. 

3. The moral and social effects of opium among the 
Chinese whom I have had opportunities of observing in 
Chefoo arc not very apparent, except in the very rare, 
in my exijerienoe, cases of " opium sots " ; in the vast 
majority of opium-consum.ers these same effects are no 
more obtrusive than are those of the analagoas habit 
of tobacco-smoking among Europeans. The physical 
effects are somewhat more marked. The habitual con- 
sumer of opium, not to excess, is usually of a more 
spare frame of body, the complexion is often somewhat 
sallow, the food requirement is commonly lessened; 
they are liable to dyspeptic troubles. On the other 
hand, I have seen many men whose occupation is 
exclusively out of doors, such as farmers, muleteers, 
&o., who have stated to me that they have smoked 
opium for years, and who yet in their physical appear- 
ance showed no trace of any ill-effect. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium. The effects of 
eating ojiium or of drinking a decoction of opium, 
themselves indistinguishable, are much more marked. 

5. I cannot give the proportions, but may observe 
that the proportion of " opium sots " is extremely 
small. 

6. Certainly not. I have known many persons who 
have come to me for treatment of morbid conditions 
in no way related to opium, such e.g.^ as wounds, 
fractures, &c., whom I should never have i-uspected 
of being opium-consumers had they not themselves 
admitted it. I have, however, no detailed notes of any 
such cases. I have never seen any case of great injury, 
except in two or three instances, these were sons of 
well-to-do Chinese of&cials and merchants, idle, de- 
bauched youths, who had no occupation, indulged all 
their appetites to excess, and were prematurely old and 
worn out. 

7. I believe the majority of the well-to-do merchants, 
a smaller proportion of the artisans, and a small minority 
of the labourers, consume opium ; poverty, and conse- 
quent inability to procure the luxury, is the main reason 
why only a minority of the labourers are opium-con- 
sumers; added to the fact that in the bracing, healthy 
climate of Chefoo there is less requirement for the 
drug than there is in the more enervating climate of 
South China. I am of opinion that their efficiency in 
their calling is in no way affected by the habit. 

8. Alcohol is comparatively little used by the mass 
of the natives of Chefoo ; on the other hand, I have 



seen more cases of harm caused by its abuse than by 
the abuse of opium, though probably not more than a 
dozen, in the course of two years' work at the Anglican 
Mission Hospital in the native town here. 

0. The moderate use of opium is not, I think, regarded 
as degrading or injurious, but the danger of moderate 
passing into immoderate use is of course recognised by 
sensible Chinese, and iiaturally induces many to dis- 
countenance the indulgence entirely. The alcohol habit 
is extremely rare and, 1 believe, regarded as far more 
disgraceful. 

10. They commonly do break off the habit. Converts 
to the Catholic Church are obliged to do so, and I am 
informed on good authority that it is often done with- 
out any great difficulty. This statement of course 
applies only to moderate consumers. 

11. Very little Indian opium is used here; if the 
supply were cut off recourse would undoubtedly be had 
to Chinese-grown opium. 

12. No. For sundry reasons : (1.) It i.s not the custom, 
and the European is not tempted to use opium ; the 
ordinary European regards opium solely as a somewhat 
dangerous medicine, and has little or no knowledge as 
to the character of the enjoyment which it affords to 
its habitues. (2.) Opium- smoking, or eating, is a solitary 
enjoyment, and as such is not attractive to the European. 
(.S.) The European has far more resources, physical and 
mental, than the Oriental, so is much less troubled by 
ennui, the worst torment of the leisured classes in 
China, and the chief persuasive to the use of opium. 
The European prefers an agent which will quicken 
rather than slacken the current of life ; and usually 
has no desire to dull his passions, thereby lessening the 
sum of pleasure derivable from them. The well-to-do 
Oriental, on the contrary, if intellectual, derives his 
highest bliss from contemplation, and luxuriates in 
the stimulus which opium gives to his imaginative 
faculties ; even if not intellectual, he enjoys the sub- 
jective sensations of well-being and content which it 
affords. If poor, he commonly prefers to dull the edge 
of the passions which he has not the means to gratify, 
whereas the European is more often goaded by them to 
efforts to attain the desired means. 

1;!. Vide above ; example also . everything which 
induces men to adopt the current custom, or vice. 
Al^o the fact that it undoubtedly economises vital 
energy. Opium is not, I think, a prophylactic against 
most fevers or rheumatism ; nor is it, to the best of my 
knowledge, so regarded by the Chinese. Chefoo is not 
a nralariouB place. During two years' residence in 
Singapore I found manj- Chinese regarded opium as 
prophylactic against malaria ; and I am inclined to be 
of the same opinion. 

14. No. 



15. No. 
1(3. 



17-.(a.) Nil. 

18. 

19. 



(6.) It will stimulate these, (c.) ■ 



20. The struggle for existence is probably fiercer in 
China than anywhere else in the world, as it is much 
less all'ected by the altruism taught both by Christianity 
and by living Buddhism ; the fact that the use of opium 
is so prevalent in China is itself evidence that it does 
not unfavourably affect the actors in the struggle. 
The eminent success of the Chinese, when allowed to 
compete on equal terms with other races, powerfully 
corroborates this view. Opium should be compared 
with tobacco [vids Kingsley's Eulogium) not with 
alcohol. It is of course liable to abuse, and its abuse 
entails disagreeable consequences, but no competent 
and unbiassed observer can question that by its use 
the sum of human happiness in the Chinese Empire 
is vastly increased, and the unavoidable misery of the 
failures in the bitter struggle for existence which 
rages there to a very great extent alleviated. Nearly 
every race of mankind uses some drug to influence 
theii' nervous mechanisms, and thereby agreeably 
modify their subjective existence ; and of all these 
drugs opium is certainly the most efficacious and the 
least harmful. 

Era. AOX TUNZEHMANN, 

M.B. Lond., M.E.C.S. Eng. 

Medical Officer I. C. Customs, Chefoo. 

,, in charge of Anglican 

Mission Hospital, &c. 
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Dr. DOUTUWAITE. 

1. I bolievo opi-jin is commonly consumed by Iho 
Chinese in all parts of the Empire. Certainly it' is in 
the four provinces with which i am acquainted. 

2. It -would bo imjjossible to give even approximately 
the proportion of opium-smokers. In some cities the 
native estimate of the number of adult males who smoke 
opium varies from 30 to 70 per cent. In country 
districts, except whej-e the poppy is grown, the opium 
habit is comparatively rare. I have known very few 
women contract the habit, and never heard of children 
being addicted to it ; but in one city with which I am 
acquainted the majority of men and women, even young 
boys and girls, have the characteristic appearance 
which the consumption of opium gives to the face. 

3. The physical effects of this drug are most manifest 
on the poor ill -fed coolies and other labourers, who 
cannot out of their scanty wages procure both food and 
opium, and are compelled by the ever-increasing crav- 
ing for the latter to deprive themselves of the 
former. Many of these people suffer the more because, 
being too poor to increase the quantity of opium 
smoked, they are driven to the necessity of swallowing 
the ashes scraped from their pipes, and thus speedily 
ruin their digestive organs. The wealthier smokers, 
who by reason of education have more power of self- 
restraint, and who, as a rule, only smoke after meals, 
suffer much less than their poorer brethren do, and so 
long as they confine the habit to smoking, and avoid 
eating the drug, they may consume enormous quantities 
with apparent impunity. I say "apparent," for 
evaitually they, with few exceptions, have to pay the 
usual penalty of their indulgence. Opium has not the 
same effect on all persons, and people of different races 
are differently affected by its use. The Japanese, for 
instance, are driven almost crazy by this drug, while 
on the Chinese its effect is almost universally stimu- 
lating and soothing. This will account to a large 
extent for the rapid spread of opium-smoking and eat- 
ing in China, for any preparation containing this drug 
is eagerly accepted by the natives. The effect of opium- 
smoking depends largely on its quality, which varies 
very much. Indian opium contains from 12 to 20 per 
cent, of morphia, its principal alkaloid, while that pro- 
duced in China is much inferior. In 1881 I was asked 
by a British Grovernment official to analyse several 
specimens of opium, Taichow and Wenchow, in the 
province of Cheh-kiang, and the best sample only con- 
tained 8 per cent, of morphia. Since that time, I am 
informed, the native drug has improved in quality, and 
that produced in some districts in Western China is 
little inferior to the imported article, which is gradually 
being driven out of the market. In moderate doses it 
first acts as a stimulant, affecting largely the nerve 
centres, through which it acts on the whole body, 
increasing the force, fulness and frequency of the pulse. 
It raises tne temperature of the skin, invigorates the 
muscles, and quickens all the senses, putting new life 
and energy into the whole being. This effect may daily 
be observed in the Chinese coolies, who, after toiling 
wearily under their burdens, will, after a pipe of opium 
and a short rest, resume their journey with astonishing 
energy and sprightliness. I have tested its effects on 
myself for several weeks, and can bear witness to 
the power of this drug as a stimulant of the 
intellect and an energizer of the whole body. 
But after the stimulation comes a corresponding de- 
pression, energy gives place to lethargy, the muscles 
become tremulous, and the nervous system exhausted. 
There is often headache, nausea, and vomiting, and a 
general feeling of weariness takes the place of the sen- 
sation of well-being before experienced. The frequent 
and regular repetition of this process of stimulation and 
depression induces the " ying " or craving, which is 
simply a demand by the nervous system for its 
accustomed stimulant, without which it is unable 
properly to perform its functions. I have observed 
that men who smoke at irregular intervals do not 
acquire the " ying '" so readily as those who have fixed 
hours for smoking. But three or four months' regular 
indulgence in the drug is usually enough to bring a 
man fairly under its influence, when he quickly dis- 
covers he is no longer master of his desire ; the habit, 
which at first held him with the slender threads of a 
cobweb, now binds him with a chain of iron, and 
requires a greater power than he possesses to get him free. 
There is nothing more remarkable than the rapidity 
with which an opium-smoker loses that quality of 
so-called " moral courage," and becomes so degraded 
that it is hard to find a vestige of anything that is 
manly or noble in his ohp.racter, 



4. Smoking is the more favourite habit, but the poor, 
and those who wish to get the full effect of tlie drug, 
scrape the ashes of the opium off their pipes, and 
swallow them mixed with tea or whiskey. Many 
labouring men who cannot give the time necessary for 
smoking, carry with them pills composed of opium and 
opium ashes, which they take whenever the craving 
comes on. The injurious eifect of eating opium is far 
greater than that of smoking; in fact, when under- 
taking the cure of o[)ium hahituh, 1 always consider 
that one dram swallowed will require the same treat- 
ment as three drams smoked. 

6 It would be impossible to give the proportions 
asked for, but these questions aro partly answered 
already. 

6. It is not correct to say that there is no such thing 
as moderation in the con.sumption of opium, if by 
moderation is meant occasional indulgence. As already 
stated, the smoking or eating of opium, even in small 
quantities, at regular intervals, induces a craving ; and 
when a man is thus enslaved by the drug, he can 
hardly be said to use it in moderation. I have known 
some, but not many, who have consumed large 
quantities of opium without any apparent harm. One 
man, for instance, with whom i was acquainted assured 
me that he had smoked opium for 20 years, and for 
a long time had consumed one ounce per day, yet he 
was stout and apparently in good health. On the other 
hand, I have had scores of men under treatment who 
have consumed but from two to four drams of opium 
daily, yet have been so wrecked, morally, mentally, and 
physically, as to be good for nothing. That their 
wretched condition was due to the opium is proved by 
the fact that, after being cured of the habit, they, in every 
case, were restored to fairly good health and strength. 

7. I am acquainted with several cities in which the 
majority of the labourers consumed opium, and have 
observed that it induced in them halJits of indolence 
which have a very detrimental effect on their efficiency 
in their calling. In one city I entered several large 
houses formerly occupied by wealthy tradesmen, but 
now either empty or occupied by poor families. In 
every case I was told that this condition was the result 
of the indulgence in opium by the male members of the 
various families. Doubtless other vicious habits had 
also contributed to the downfall, but the love of opium 
was the first cause. 

8. The abuse of alcohol among the Chinese is a rare 
vice, and no comparison can be made between alcohol 
and opium in its effects upon the Chinese. 

9. The more respectable of the Chinese certainly 
condemn opium-smoking as degrading and injurious, 
and even those who indulge in it are ready enough to 
admit the charge, but they consider drunkenness as a 
far more degrading habit. 

10. Occasionally one meets with men who have 
broken off the opium habit without human aid, but 
they are chiefly Christians who have been taught to 
look to G-od for His help. Others have attempted to 
cure themselves by gradually reducing their allowance 
of opium, or by means of the various anti-opium pills 
or powders supplied by native or foreign druggists, but 
comparatively few of these who make the attempt 
succeed in breaking off the habit tmleas taken in hand 
by their friends, who deprive them entirely of the drug. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, the 
effect would undoubtedly he an increase in the area of 
poppy cultivation by the natives. It is most improbable 
that they would take to any other narcotic or entertain 
the thought of abstaining. 

12. Europeans do not contract the habit in any 
number. They are an energetic race, and seek rather 
to stimulate their latent energy than to deaden it by 
narcotics. The Asiatics, on the contrary, are naturally 
lethargic, and the drugs which create a sense of dreamy 
pleasure will meet with more acceptance than alcoholic 
stimulants. 

13. Most of the opium-smokers with whom I am 
acquainted began the use of the drug to ease pain. The 
native doctors are largely to blame for the spread of 
the opium habit, for they give the drug in pill form, 
for pain of any kind, and often when the doctor's 
services are dispensed with the patient finds to his 
dismay that he has acquired a craving for opium. 
Many of course are led into the opium habit by their 
companions, beginning with a small quantity and 
gradually increasing the allowance until they become 
enslaved by it. I have no hesitation in saying that 
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App. XXVI. opium is not a prophylactic against fever, rheumatism, 
or malaria. In one district with which I am. 
acquainted, opium is extensively produced and freely 
consumed by both men and women, and yet in that 
district the majority of deaths are from malarial fever. 
The people take opium, not with the idea of prevent- 
ing the disease, but to obtain relief from their 
sufferings. I never heard of any of the Chinese 
attributing prophylactic powers to opium. 

14. I never yet spoke to an opium-smoker who did not 
express a desire to get rid of the habit, but comparatively 
few are willing to undergo the suH'ering and discomfort 
inseparable from the breaking off of opium-smoking. 
During one year I admitted over 200 opium-smokers 
into my hospital for the cure of the habit, but most of 
them came either because they had not sufficient money 
to purchase the drug, or they were urged by their 
frieniis to give it up. Certain English and Chinese 
druggists do an enormous trade in so-called anti-opium 
medicines. These, with few exceptions, contain 
morphia, and the natives have found out that this will 
to a large extent take the place of opium, satisfying 
their craving at a lower cost in time and money than 
the made drug. Morphia is imported as " foreign 
medicine " and pays no duty, hence it is relatively 
much cheaper than opium, on which a heavy tax is 
levied. 

15. I have met with a ifew Chinamen, but very few 
who have expr(;ssed any strong opinion as to the con- 
nexion of England with the opium traffic. Most of 
them deplore that the opium habit has spread so rapidly 
over the country, and there is a vague idea among the 
people that "foreign countries" are in some way to 
blame for it. 

16. Indian opium is principally consumed in the 
coast provinces and in those parts adjacent to the 
ports on the River Yang-tsze. In this province 
(Shantung) the import of Indian opium has decreased 
since 1879 from 3,500 piculs per annum to about 300 
piculs (1 picul = 133 lbs.), while the native opium has 
increased in the same period from a mere trifle to over 
28,000 piculs per annum. In the town of Chefoo there 
are 132 licensed opium-smoking houses ; of these only 
five sell pure foreign opium, 10 profess to sell a mixture 
of half foreign and half native opium, 20 sell a mixture 
of three-tenths foreign and seven-tenths native opium, 
and the remaining 97 sell only native opium. Indian 
opium is dearer that the native drug and is consumed 
chiefly by the wealthier class of smokers. 

17. The probable consequence of the prohibition of 
the import of Indian opium would be the increase in 
native production, but it would have no effect on the 
quantity consumed by the Chinese. As to its effect on 
the arrangement of the Chinese Government for raising 
a revenue I am unable to express an opinion. 

18. I have no idea of the area now under poppy 
cultivation in the various provinces of China ; in this 
province, as already stated, the annual quantity now 
amounts to over 28,000 piculs. 

19. I am unable to say what revenue the Chinese 
Grovernment derive from opium. The tax on native 
opium, I am informed, is 22 taels per picul, which is 
considerably less than the import duty on the Indian 
drug. The native opium is sold at about 3 dollirs a 
catty, while the foreign drug is 5 dollars or 6 dollars a 
catty. This will, to some extent, account for the large 
increase in the consumption of native opium, and the 
consequent decrease in the importation of the Indian 
drug. 

20. One can but deeply deplore the rapid spread of 
the opium habit among the Chinese, for the injury 
already done to the nation is very great, and what the 
results will be in the future it is easy to predict. The 
mischief is done and will neAer be undone till the 
people themselves arc aroused to see the evil they have 
brought upon themselves and their children, and force 
their rulers to adopt some measures for restricting the 
supply of opium. 

Without such pressure from below it is improbable 
that the Government will seriously attempt restriction 
on any large scale, for China is now almost as depen- 
dent on the revenue from opium as India is. 

A. W. DODTIIWAITE, M.D. 
(20 years engaged in the practice of 
medicine among the Chinose'l. 
Chefoo, China, 

16th February, 1894. 



The Rev. H. J. Bkown. 



1. Yes. 



2. — (a.) Adult males, about two-fifths (f) of tho 
entire population. (6.) Yes, but not to ary great 
extent, (c.) I have known one or two, but none under 
14 years of age, and such cases are very rare. 

3. It is difficult to say whether the use of opium has 
the demoralising effect upon its consumers which 
many writers on the subject would have us believe. 
Personally I am inclined to think that it has not. 

Physically it has a decided efTect, causing weakness 
and general debility, and, when used in excess, in- 
capacity for work of any kind. Socially I am of 
opinion that it does not affect the Chinamen in the 
least. 

4. The Chinese smoke opium to a very large extent. 
As far as my experience goes, it is only eaten by the 
poorer class of people who have become confirmed 
smokers, and are unable to provide the necessary 
amount of the drug required for the pipe. A decoction 
of opium is frequently used by persons who desire to 
commit suicide. 77 such cases in one small district 
were brought to our notice last year (1893). 

5.— (i.) One-fifth (1) 1 

(ii.) Two-fifths (J) ^Approximately, 
(iii.) Two-fifths (|) J 

6. No. Opium can and is taken in moderation by a 
large number of liahitues, and I know of one or two 
cases in which opium has been taken for years without 
any apparent harm to the consumers beyond a mere 
pecuniary loss. 

7. In the south-west of Shantung it is principally the 
merchants, tradesmen, and soldiers who are addicted 
to the use of opmm. The majority of the agricultural 
labourers, artisans, &c., do not consume opium in any 
form whatever. In the case of those who become 
habitual smokers, the tendency is to produce physical 
weakness and a general incapacity to undertake work 
requiring more than an ordinary amount of mental 
effort. 

8. Abuse of alcohol is rarely met with ; abuse of 
opium frequently. 

9. A vast majority of the Chinese (Christian converts 
excepted) do not lookupon the opium habit as degrading 
in any sense whatever, though from a physical and 
financial point of view most of them would readily 
acknowledge that it was injurious. 

10. Yes, I have known many cases where the habit 
has been entirely given up and never again resumed. 

11. It would have no appreciable effect at all. The 
Chinese would at once resort to native opium, of which 
considerable quantities are grown in most parts of the 
province. 

12. I have never met a European flho had contracted 
the habit in any form whatever. A general lack of 
stimulants and proper nourishing food is, I think, one 
of the chief reasons why Chinamen resort to opium. 

13. Eight-tenths (3%) by force of example and a 
certain desire to drive away " dull care," and the other 
two-tenths have been led to use the drug in the first 
instance as a means of allaying pain, cure of dysentery, 
coughs, &c., &c. 

14. Very infrequently, and only then with an ulterior 
object in view. 

15. I have never heard such a desire expressed. 

16. Native opium is used extensively by the middle 
and lower classes of the people. Indian opium (as far 
as my exi)erience goes) is used only by officials and 
men of wealth and means. 

17.— (a.) Practically none, (h.) Native opium would 
be grown in larger quantities to meet the demand, 
(c.) Unable to give an opinion. 

18. No. But I should imagine that it 
siderable. 

Heney J. Beown, 
Eebrnary 14th, 1894. Clerk in Holy Orders, 

S.P.G. Mission, Chefoo. 
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Tho Eev. Dr. Ooebett. 

Oheefoo, China, 
Dea-r Sir, February 20, 1894. 

In reply to the questions of the Eoyal Oom- 
mission on Opium my remarks apply solely to the 
Province of Shantung, where for more than 30 
years I have lived and travelled extensively in almost 
every district. 

Very truly, 

HUNTEE COEBETT. 

1. In hundreds of villages which I have repeatedly 
visited no opium-smokers are found. It is in the 
cities and large towns, especially market towns, where 
men live who consume opium. 

2. Many intelligent Chinese, men whom I have 
asked, estimate that the proportion of men who live in 
the cities and towns addicted to opium would probably 
aver»ge one-third (^) of the whole. In some places 
fully one-half or more are said to use opium, in others, 
a much smaller proportion. Women, as a class, do 
not consume opium. It is said that the wives of 
wealthy men who smoke opium frequently fall into 
this habit. The husbands often exhort their wives to 
smoke, so that their lips will be closed to all upbraiding. 
Widows in wealthy homes are said to frequently 
indulge in opium. Children of 14 years and 
upwards reared in the homes of opium-smokers are 
found smokers, but their number is limited. 

3. Moral, social, and physical degradation undoubt- 
edly follows in the wake of the habitual use of opium. 
The most common answer given by the Chinese may 
be summed up as follows ; — 

Moral. — The first efEeot is to destroy or deaden 
conscience. Opium-smokers are regarded by the 
people generally as depraved and capable of doing 
things which are only done by men who have lost the 
sense of shame. Second. Makes men ineflScient and 
lazy. Third. When resources fail they become 
thieves and vagabonds. It is a common saying that 
no thieves are found who do not use opium. 

Physically. — Muleteers, boatmen, farmers, and coolies 
and others who daily use opium do not have the power 
of endurance nor the strength of will possessed by 
others. They are rejected rather than sought for by 
employers. After a few years of even moderate use, 
most become more or less emaciated and have a sickly 
and unnatural appearance. Hollow eyes, smokers' 
cheeks, and an indescribable stare are the sure signs 
of a victim. A few days ago a Chinese friend of mine, 
a prominent business man at Chefoo, received a 
proposal to betroth his daughter to the son of a 
wealthy man of good family but an opium-smoker. 
The reply was emphatically no. He did not wish to be 
related to an opium-smoker. I know of no parents 
who have their daughters' welfare at heart who would 
willingly betroth their daughters to young men of 
whatever position if given to the opium habit. All 
agree that the use of Indian-grown opium is more 
powerful in its efiects than the native-grown. I have 
heard the statement made that it is regarded as less 
difficult to break off the smoking of five years of native 
opium than it is of only three years' smoking of the 
Indian. 

4. Chiefly smoke. Those who are pressed for time 
or wish to keep the fact concealed eat opium. A few- 
are said to drink a decoction of opium. Smoking is 
said to be less trying on the constitution than taking 
it in any other form. The ashes used by the poor is 
regarded as the worst of all. 

6. The general verdict is that opium used even in 
moderation has a demoralising influence, weakens the 
will, and makes men less capable of enduring fatigue. 
I have found no one who had used opium for years 
claiming that he had sustained no injury. The " opium 
sots" all seem to die early. I have personally met 
large numbers of opium-smokers, but not one who had 
reached the age of 70. 

6. The rule is said to be to gradually increase the 
quantity year by year, and not to diminish it until 
poverty compels. It is said that many do not increase 
the quantity smoked, bat in addition to this extra 
opium is eaten to satisfy the growing appetite. Upon 
repeated inquiry I have not been able to hear of any 
who have smoked opium for years without injury to 
themselves. Twenty-five years ago I made the ac- 
quaintance of a young man living at a village 30 miles 
south of Chefoo. He was a man of education and 



owned more than two hundred Chinese acres of land 
and good buildings. Last October I visited again the 
same village and found this man ragged, emaciated, 
and more corpse-like than alive in appearance. The 
reason for this was that both he and his wife are opium- 
smokers, and have sold, little by little, all that they 
owned and now are on the verge of starvation. They 
were trying to sell their daughter. The neighbours all 
seemed to fear him, saying he would falsely accuse or 
do anything to gain an advantage. A Tavish priest 
from whom I rented a building, and for more than 20 
years paid him rent, fell into the habit of opium- 
smolang and increased the amount until, the last time 
I talked with him, he told me that a Chinese ounce 
per day was barely enough. He died last year under 
60 years of age. Som.e years ago I was asked to 
perform a marriage ceremony for a man the name of 
" Li." After a few years ho became such a slave to 
opium that no one would employ him. _ He spent all 
that he owned, then pawned his clothing, and later 
stole his wife's clothing and pawned it, and still later, 
sold his wife to a soldier and disappeared and no one 
here knows whether he is living or dead. 

7. No, not a majority. I have heard one-tenth or 
more mentioned as the probable number of labourers 
who use opium. A larger proportion of merchants are 
said to use it. The general efi'eot, as expressed by an 
educated man is : 1st, leads rapidly to poverty ; 2nd, 
to theft ; 3rd, to selling wives and children ; 4th, a dis- 
honoured death. Twenty years ago I employed a 
master workman, the name of Li, to build a house. 
He proved to be a good workman, and gave satisfac- 
tion. A few years later he had, through the use of 
opium, become so unreliable and lazy that I could no 
longer employ him. Tho last I heard of him was that 
he had abandoned work and opened a little opium den. 
Dr. Nevins employed a mason who did his work faith- 
fully until the opium habit grew and so demoralised 
him that he could no longer employ him. A man 
named Yuen in the "Chi mo" district supported 
himself by selling medicine until opium demoralised 
him. He squandered more than fifty acres of land 
owned by the family and died a miserable death about 
five years ago. His father, now 75 years of age, is 
paralysed and supported by friends. Poverty overtook 
him solely in consequence of the doings of his pro- 
fligate and unmanageable son. A Mrs. Lin, a member 
of our Church, states that when she married her 
husband, he owned land and they had abundance. 
After he became an opium-smoker he ceased to work 
and soon squandered all his property. Wben he could 
not purchase opium he acted like a madman. He 
would beat his wife and treat his children with the 
greatest cruelty. When he died his wife said she had 
no tears to shed for him. These are but samples of 
many cases known to me. Five days ago, in the village 
of Hai Tang, in sight of my door, an opium-smoker 
sold his wife, who was seized and forcibly carried away. 

8. Comparatively few die in this province from the 
excessive use of alcohol, but great numbers die from 
the use and abuse of opium. 

9. All classes unite in the condemnation of the in- 
jurious and degrading effects of opium-smoking. 
Nothing seems so powerful in destroying self-respect 
and paralysing industry as the opium habit. An opium- 
smoking son is a curse dreaded and universally detested. 
All say that when men are unable to get alcohol they 
can still live, but the confirmed opium-smoker cannot 
live without it. 

10. Tes, possibly, one in a thousand breaks the habit 
permanently. Sin Shutang, now 76 years of age, 
ceased nearly 30 years ago, after many years of smoking. 
He has told me that he has only heard of one other case 
of permanent cure. 

11. The general opinion among the Chinese seems to 
be that if the supply of the Indian opium were to be 
cut off, smokers would be compelled to resort to Chinese- 
grown opium. Alcohol does not seem to be regarded 
as a substitute for opium. 

12. No. Europeans are not charmed with the sleepy 
and death-like habits of the opium-smokers. 

13. Dr. Ting She Hao, a scholarly man of much ex- 
perience, say the chief causes which lead to opium- 
smoking are : — , 

1. To relieve pain, as in head-ache, bowel trou^ble, &c. 

2. To relieve sorrow, worry, and disappointment. 

3. In sport. When men meet socially they challenge 

one another to try the effect of opium. 
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App. XXVI. -l. A.t feasts and the reception of guests. The eusl-om 

prevails of always ottering o]3ium to guests, and 
it is generally easier to take a smoke than to 
decline. 
5. Wicked men who frequent brothels become an 
ea^y prey, as opium dens and Ijrothels are closely 
connected, and often in the same buildings. 

Dr. Ting's experience is that opium is not a pro]ihy- 
lactic against fever, or I'heumatism, or malaria, nor is so 
regarded by the people generally. Dr. Ting says opium- 
smokers are less liable to suffer from diarrhoea and 
dysentery in the early years of smoking. If, however, 
an opium-smoker is taken with either fever, cholera, or 
dysentery, it generally jiroves fatal, as the system has 
become weakened, and modieinc will not act as it does 
upon others. 

14. Many make the attempt, though generally un- 
successful, to get free of the opium habit. This would 
seem to imply that men are often sincere when they say 
they wish to be cured of opium. Most, however, seem 
to have no desire to throw off the habit until poverty 
and ruin overtake them. The earnest pleading of im- 
poverished, emaciated, and corpse-like men for relief, 
which I have often heard, would surely move the hardest 
heart to pity. Eight young men of fine talent and 
education have within the past three years been mem- 
bers of our normal school. They seemed to sincerely 
desire to get free of their accursed taste for opium. 
After months of struggle they one by one climbed the 
wall at different times, and in the night went in search 
of opium. We were compelled to dismiss them, anxious 
as we were to help them to escape the thraldonl'. 

Within the past two or three years a benevolent 
society at Chefoo has been in the habit of receiving 
bands of from 15 to 20 oijium-smokcrs, n'ho said they 
wished to be cured, and giving them free medical atten- 
dance and good food until the intense craving for opium 
subsides. They are then dismissed, and others taken 
in their place. Thus a large number have received 
special help, and thought they were cured. A few days 
ago the head men of this society told us that investiga- 
tion had shown that all, so far as they could learn, had 
fallen into the old habit, and seemed more hopeless than 
before. The leaders of the society are now seriously 
considering whether it would not be Ijest to abandon 
this branch of their work and apply the money to some- 
thing else. This society is purely Chinese, and in no 
way connected with the Christian Church or with 
foreigners. 

15. The vast majority of the Chinese would hail with 
joy the news that England should no longer allow 
opitim to be exported from India. Many thoughtful men 
who sincerely desire the best interests of their country- 
men say that, so long as o]iium is allowed to be im- 
ported, it is useless for the Chinese Government to 
attempt to check or even control it, but if the entire 
control were in the hands of the Chinese the eradica- 
tion of this e\'il is still possible. 

16. The official class, and the people of wealth and 
leisure, are said to be most addicted to this vice. Large 
numbers of the coolie class have become victims. The 
latter class are able only to use the ashes alone, or i-e- 
mixed with varying ])roi)ortions of the fresh drug. The 
wealthy are said to u.<e the Indian opium, while others 
use a mixture of Indian and native, or the native 
exclusively. 

17. I am unable to give even a conjecture. It is said 
that the Government receives no revenue from the 
opium which is grown and consumed within the 
province. 

18. Nothing reliable. I have heard natives estimate 
that probably one hsien or county in a hun dred is given 
to the cultivation of opitun. 

19. I can give no date. 

■20. Suicides by swallowing opium, now so easily 
obtained, have became ].iainfully common, and are said 
to be yearly on the increase. Again and again have I 
been called to try to save men in the agonies of death. 
The use of opium is steadily increasing, and at the inns 
and elsewhere openly sm(jked, in striking contrast to 
the secrecy of early years. It is saiil that but few 
children are born in homes where the opium habit 
has become masterful. Children brought up in. opium- 
smoking homos seem to become easy victims. In one 
wealthy family known to me, five sons are following in 
their father's footsteps, and leaving their aged and 
widovfed mother to mourn and do her utmost to save 
her property. The impoverished opium-smokers usually 



die in hopelessness and agony. The families of such are 
reduced to destitution and misery — daughters sold into 
slavery or shame. Not a word is ever heard spoken in 
favour of the use, which always ends in abuse, of opium. 
All feel that the trade in opium is a monstrous wrong, 
and the curse of China. 



The Rev. Y. McMullan. 

1. Opium is extensively used in the Province of 
Szchwan, but not so largely in Shantung. 

2. In Chefoo I would think of the males 30 to 40 per 
cent, use opium. My knowledge does not extend to 
children, but I know some women smoke. Country 
(Shantung promontory), about 10 per cent, of the men 
smoke opium. 

Opium dens abound in the back streets of Chefoo, 
and many of the villages have now 0)>ium dens. 
Szchwan, 60 to 80 per cent, of the men smoke. 

3. Those who use opium become deceitful and unde- 
pendable. The injurious eflPects of opium on the body 
are more rapid and severe in the case of the poor than 
the rich. The use of opium often causes trouble and 
division in families. 

The Indian drug is more powerful and the effects 
more injurious than the native drug. 

4. I believe opium is principally smoked, but many 
take it in the form of pills, because they could not hold 
their positions if known to be opium-consumers. 

6. I think it is almost impossible to use opium 
without gradually increasing the quantity, and even- 
tually becoming a slave to the habit. On the other 
hand there are some who have consumed opium for 
years without much evident physical injury. 

9. The habit of using opium is universally condemned 
by the Chinese. 

10. A great many try to break off the habit of opium- 
smoking, but few are permanently successful. 

13. Often by young men as an amusement, from idle 
curiosity, or through the influence of companions. 
Sometimes as a cure or supposed cure for some 
ailment. 

14. Opium-smokers, especially those who have been 
long slaves to the drug, are frequently anxious to get 
free from the habit. 

16. In West China only native opium is consumed. I 
believe it is frequently mixed in this district. 

17. — (a.) It would now be difficult for the Chinese 
Govei-nment to stop the consumption of opium. 

(b.) It is said that cultivation of the native drug 
would be restricted if the importation of the foreign drug 
was stopped. 

18. I think opium is hardly, if at all, cultivated in 
this pa.i't of Shantung. It is said to be cultivated 
further ^vest in the province. 

Opium is cultivated extensively in the portions of 
Western Oiina with which I am acquainted, viz.. 
Southern Shensi, Szchwan, and Yunnan. 

Chefoo, February 15, 1894-. 

P.S. — I noticed the following after writing replies to 
queries. 

(By a literary man in Xinghai.) 

In Ninghai 15 per cent, of the men smoke. In the 
country 2 or 3 ])cr cent. 

The proportion of women is much smaller. 

There are probably 60 or 70 opium dens in Ninghai ; 
25 years ago there were not 10. 

Nearly all the officials and their underlings take 
opium. 

Indian opinm can be smoked 5 or 6 times. 

Native • ,, ,, 3 or 4 ,, (at most\ 

Opium-smoking injures the poorer classes much more 
than the rich, the reason the natives give is that the 
rich only smoke the drug once, whereas the poor smoke 
the ashes. 



Rev. C. W. Mateer, of Tengchow, Province of 
Shantung. 

The answers have reference to the immediate district 
with which the writer is acquainted, but are probably 
equally applicable to the Province of Shantung. 
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1. Opium is commonly consumed by all classes. 

2. About one-flftli of the adult males smoke opium, 
and probably about one-flftietb of the women. 

3. The effect is bad and only bad, both physically 
and morally. It goes hand in hand with other vices, 
and is most used by the worst men in the community. 
It gives strength for a spurt, but unfits men for con- 
tinuous labour. It protects men from colds but not 
from dysentery, or fevers, or cholera, to which its con- 
sumers, when attacked, generally succumb. It stimu- 
lates the passions, but by and by renders both men and 
women impotent and sterile. It undermines the vital 
powers, and debauches the moral sense. The effect of 
the Indian opium is worse than the Chinese, because the 
opium is stronger. 

4. Nearly all consumers smoke, a few eat it in pills, 
mostly such as wish to conceal the habit or quit it. 
When the appetite becomes insatiable they use a 
tincture of opium. The effect is substantially the same 
in each case, in proportion to the quantity. 

5. None take opium without injury. About the half 
of those' who use it do so with comparatively slight 
injury, and the other half with great injury, sooner or 
later becoming "sots." 

6. Opium may, I suppose, be taken in moderation 
just as wine may be so taken, but not generally without 
some bad effect. I have known considerable numb«rs 
of men who have taken opium for many years without 
apparent harm being generally men who had the means 
of living well and pursued an active life. Opium 
wrecks are everywhere to be seen. I have rarely been 
in a crowd where I could not pick out a number whose 
sallow and enervated appearance marked them as 
victims of opium. 

7. In Tamens nearly all underlings of every class 
smoke opium, and of merchants nearly, if not quite, 
one-half. Farmers are least addicted to the habit. 

8. The effect of using opium is distinctly worse on 
the individual than that of alcoholic drinks, but leads 
to fewer breaches of the peace. 

9. The opium habit is universally condemned by the 
Chinese as both wrong morally, and injurious physically. 
I have never heard a Chinaman seriously attempt to 
defend it as a good thing. They regard it as much 
worse than drinking wine. 

10. Of those who contract the " opium appetite," not 
one in a hundred is ever able to quit it, however hard 
he may try to do so. 

11. The cutting off of Indian opium would have no 
appreciable effect in this region. The native article 
would simply be substituted for it. 

12. So far as I know very few Europeans contract the 
opium habit. Wine and brandy suit the European 
temperament better. Chinese like opium,- and use it 
because it suits their lethargic temperament. 

13. A few learn to use opium by first taking it to 
relieve pain, but the vast majority learn it just in the 
same way and for the same reasons that young men in 
the west learn to drink. Opium is not in any proper 
sense a prophylactic, nor is it so regarded by the 
people. 

14. Opium-consumers always profess to want to get 
free of the habit. I have never met one who did not 
speak thus; the subject of opium never comes up in a 
company of Chinamen but that someone is eagerly 
inquiring for some " antidote " by which he can break 
ofi' the habit. 

15. .The responsibility for introducing opium into 
China' and so spreading the vice of its use is universally 
laid at the door of foreigners, and a strong feeling of 
■wrong everywhere exists. At the present time the 
Chinese are largely indifEerent about foreigners bring- 
ing opium to China, as it is practically impossible to 
stop the production of it at home. Bringing or not 
bringing opium into China is purely a moral question 
so far as China is concerned. 

16. 17, 18, and 19. I cannot answer. 
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1. Yes. 

2. Fully one-half of the adult males (the natives say 
more) are consumers. Less than that number of adult 



women, and but very few children. This applies to 
the town ; in the country villages opium-smokers are 
fewer, and in some villages they will not allow an opium- 
smoker in the place. 

3. The effects of opium-smoking are not the same on 
the rich as on the poorer classes. Those who can get 
plenty of good food may smoke for a long time with 
little or no apparent injury physically. On the po"rer 
classes, poor literary men, working men, and small 
tradesmen, the effect is more severe, as their pale 
sunken cheeks, staring eyes, bloodless lips, and stooping 
form, all bear witness. And as the smoker must, at any 
cost, have his opium, his food may be hard to get with 
diminished means, and thus his emaciated body suffers 
the more. The prolonged use of opium is commonly 
said to decrease, or even destroy, the power of the 
procreation of offspring. Among the moral effects, 
most smokers seem to lose much of their energy of 
character, and become lazy, slovenly, and dirty. Those 
who are not compelled to work spend half the night in 
smoking and vice, and sleep the early half of the day. 
On the poorer and working classes it is worse. I know 
personally of many cases where the man cannot go 
without his opium for himself, and buys the best food 
he can to support his emaciated body, leaving wife and 
children to beg or starve. In not a few cases he earns 
little, if any, more than enough for his opium, and eats 
the food, which his wife and children must beg, which, 
failing to do, they get beaten. Having smoked for 
some time, the drug is no longer a luxury only, but a 
necessity, without which he must suffer severely. I 
have myself seen a poor beggar in such pain for want 
of his opium, which he had no longer the means to 
procure, that I gave him money to get it rather than 
see him suffer. Another young man who had come to 
beggary at not more than nineteen years of age, through 
opium, I took into my house, giving him good food and 
all he needed but the opium ; the next day but one he 
ran away, unable to bear the pain caused by the priva- 
tion from the drug. The smoker of opium when he 
has no money steals almost of necessity. One of its 
moral and social evils is that in many cases harlots and 
opium are supplied in the same shop. One may ask, 
does this coupling of vices beai- any relation to the 
State regulation of opium and immorality by the Indian 
G-orernment ? I do not know if there be any difference 
between Indian and Chinese grown opium in its effects. 

4. In my neighbourhood (N'ing-hai-chow) it is chiefly 
smoked. When too poor to buy the drug, they swallow 
the dregs, which are easily procured. It is said to be 
harder to give up the taking of the dregs than the 
purer opium. 

5. The proportion of those who smoke opium : — • 

(i.) Without injury — very small in this neighbour- 
hood, 
(ii.) With shght injury — many, 
(iii.) With great injury — many more. 

6. It is difficult to speak of " moderation " in the use 
of a drug that must be increased in order to keep up 
its effect. 

The cases of smoking opium for years " without 
injury '' are said to exist and doubtless do so with some 
degree of qualification. The cases of "great injury" 
known to me personally are too numerous to mention. 
I will mention two. 

(i.) A literary man, Mr. K'ii, formerly in my employ, 
had very good abilities as a teacher, but lost his 
situation with natives several times on account of 
his opium. He at last came down to beg from me 
food given to the common beggars, and clothing to 
save his being actually frozen. At the same time 
his family were in fairly good circumstances, but 
dare not allow him to come home lest he should 
ruin them all. His sunken checks, and stooping 
gait are a great contrast to his healthy appearance 
only a year or so before. He owns that opium is 
the cause, 
(ii.) Another literary man, named Wang, of excellent 
abilities, a teacher to a missionary friend, through 
the use of opium became unable to attend to his 
duties, his increase of salary only helped to hasten 
his moral and physical ruin, and hence he soon lost 
his position and was despised by his family, going 
about in rags. I have seen several cases of men 
once much better off so reduced by opium as to 
die on the streets, or outside the city walls, outcasts 
even from former friends and relatives. 

7. Many coolies on the streets take opium, and a good 
number of the artizans ; but tradespeople, even when 

Nn 4 
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: . ■ thoy themselves consume it, will rarely retain a smoker 

in their employ, on account of the great temptation to 
steal in order to satisfy the opium crave. No one 
cares to employ a known opium -smoker as artisan, 
because, however urgent his business, he must stop to 
smoke at or near the usual time for the crave to 
return. Some, however, carry with them small pills of 
opium to take at such time, and tide over the trouble. 
The worst opium-smokers are usually found in the 
Yamens, where they have plenty of leisure. Many 
cases of men tm'ned away for opium-smoking might 
be given, both from places of business and private 
families. 

8. Alcohol makes men more violent when taken to 
excess than opium does. The latter rather takes the 
energy out of a man. But the opium takes more hold 
of the man, and if the supply stops, without other aid 
he suflers severely ; that is, when he has taken it long 
enough (say, a few months in some cases) to establish 
the " ying " or craving. 

9. During 25 years in China I have always heard 
the Chinese speak of the opium habit as degrading 
and injurious in the extreme, and it is constantly 
thrown in our face that our country sends it here. 

They speak of excess in alcohol as bad ; but I rarely, 
if ever, hear them speak of opium being anything but 
bad, except as used medicinally. 

10. Many opium-smokers temporarily cure themselves 
of the habit by taking medicines for the purpose. But, 
unless they become converted to God and thus receive 
the Saviour's help, about 80 or 90 per cent, are 
said to revert to it before long. Of those who become 
Christians probably not more than 3 per cent, return 
to the drug. This is corroborated by some who have 
had much to do with opium refuges. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off, I 
think most of the smokers would turn to native-grown 
opium. 

12. I have not heard of many Europeans taking to 
opium in China, and only recently I hear it is bemg 
taken to by many in London, but know nothing of this 
personally. 

13. I think there is little doubt but that the majority 
begin with the drug foi- various diseases — toothaclio, 
rheumatism, and other pains, and not being under good 
medical care, are not able to leave it off. I know of 
many such cases ; but among many tradespeople it has 
become common to offer opium, instead of merely 
tobacco, to their friends, and thus the taste for it is 
rapidly spreading. 

14. Large numbers of consumers desire to get free : 
(i.) because they find the expense too great; (ii.) because 
they frequently lose their situations on account of it ; 
(iii.) becau,«o they are in many cases cast ofl' by their 
families ; (iv.) because many lose their physical strength 
through its use, and others become diseased in other 
ways, especially when they are too poor to counteract 
its effects by good and nourishing food. 

1-5. There is a wish among many that England would 
stop' the traffic, even at this late hour when it is already 
so deeply rooted. 

16. Indian opium is consumed more in the open ports, 
where the people are lich, the native more in the 
interior. The Indian, although more expensi\'e, is said 
to be better. 

17. The consequences of the prohibition of the export 
of Indian opium : — 

(a.) On the consumption of opium by the Chinese, 
-would be to put a considerable check upon it; and 
at least give the Chinese Government some oppor- 
tunity to restrict its use. 

(5.) On the cultivation of the popy. If the Chinese 
were to cultivate the poppy to any further con- 
siderable extent, there would not be land enough 
to grow the needful grain for food. In rShantuug 
alone, one great reason for its present poverty is, 
that the land does not produce enough grain to 
supply its dense population. How then if they 
should u.sc more land for the poppy ? 

(c.) On the arrangements made by the Chinese 
Government for raising i-evenue from opium, I 
have no decided opinion. 

18. I have Jiot sufficient knowledge to answer this 
question. Shan-si, Honan, Kansuh, Szc-Chuan, and 
Yunnan arc large opium-growing provinces. 

19. I do not know. 



20. I would remark : — 

(i.) That it is degrading the already low condition 

of the people wherever the opium is consumed, 
(ii.) That the amount in value of the opium con- 
sumed within the walls of Ninghai city would 
easily support all its poor, aged, and sick, as 
well as blind, and this, too, in a place notoriously 
poor ; it would also pay for the streets being 
kept in order and well lighted, and may other 
temporal blessings to them, instead of going to 
enrich an already wealthy country by its oniuro 
revenue, 
(iii.) It keeps up a continual hatred towards British 
influence, which otherwise would be honoured and 
esteemed by the mass of Chinese people. 
Whether this flood of opium already all over the 
Empire can now be stopped is a question not easy to 
answer, even should the Indian opium be stopped, but 
it looks very much as though it would soon destroy a 
large part of the population, except such as come to be 
delivered from its power by divine grace, and, thank 
God, that number is daily increasing. 

I think that its influence as a hindrance to the 
progress of Christianity has been greatly over-estimated. 
Large numbers of opium-smokers turn to the Christians 
to get aid for their deliverance, and flnding it, they 
become followers of Christ and faithful upright citizens. 
Numerous instances of these can be given. 
Chas. H. Judd, 
China Inland Mission, Ninghai Chou, Shantung. 
Arrived in China, March 1868. 



Pakhoi. 

Her Majesty's Consulate, Pakhoi, 
Sir, (China), 8th March 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to enclose, in original, my 
own replies, and those of a resident medical man, Dr. 
Border, of the Church Missionary Society, to uhe 
enclosed questions of the Eoyal Commission on Opium. 

On 28th February I received the questions through 
Her Majesty's Minister at Peking, with instructions to 
forward the replies which I should receive, with ray 
own statement, within 10 days. I have, therefore, 
hardly had time to answer questions of such scope in a 
very satisfaotorj' manner as to fulness, but have done 
the best I could. 

I am sorry that I have only been able to obtain the 
answers of one person besides my own, and have to 
offer the following explanation : — The Commissioner of 
Customs, Mr. H. M. Hillier, could not undertake to give 
replies before receiving express permission from Sir 
Robert Hart, the head of the service, and the same 
diflicalty, of course, stood in the wa}- of obtaining re- 
plies from his subordinates, Dr. Deane, medical 
assistant, and Mr. Byworth, head of the out-door stafl' 
here. (All these gentlemen are British.) These arc 
the only offlcials of the Chinese Government whom it 
coald be desirable or unobjectionable to consult. As 
regards natives, even if a " mandarin " could have been 
induced to give a reply in such a short time (which is 
highly improbable), his reply would have been utterly 
unieliable, from carelessness and want of information, 
if given bona fide, and from intention to deceive if he 
had thought there was any advantage in doing so. The 
same objection applies in a less degree to native 
merchants, a far more honourable class of men albeit 
they are. 

Here is only one European merchant, a German, and 
even if he were present instead of absent, he has nothing 
to do with the opium trade, which is passing into 
Chinese hands. 

I have, &c. 

M. F. A. Frasek, 
Her Majesty's Consul. 



Consul Fkasek. 

1. I believe that opium is commonly consumed by the 
Chinese in the part of China with which I am ac- 
quainted, that is to say, that a great many Chinese 
smoke opium. 

[But I have spent over 18 years in China (after de- 
ducting leaves of absence), and resided at 10 Treaty 
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ports, without being much in the homes of tho Chinese ; 
the mandarins and "gentry" have kept me at a dis- 
tance as much as possible, and the other classes have not 
been desirous of intercoarse. My experience in this 
respect is that of all foreigners in my position. My 
opportunities of gaining direct knowledge b}' watching 
the people's daily life have therefore been rare, although 
I have lived long iu China and travelled a good deal in 
the interior, understand, more or less, several Chinese 
dialects, and read their books and newspapers.] 

I think opium-smoking in China is about as common 
as tobacco-smoking in England. 

2. I conjecture that half the adult Chinese males 
smoke opium. (Opinions vary greatly on this subject.) 

In some places even women smoke it. At Shanghai 
I know that native women of loose life recline on a 
divan, smoking with native customers in some " opium 
dens," or " opium palaces " ; but this is rare. In 
Kwangsi Province I believe that many women, and even 
children smoke, at least in the part between Nanning 
and Lungchow. Taking the whole Empire, I suppose 
few women, and still less children, smoke. 

3. I believe, from my own observation, that opium 
refreshes the labouring men (the class who comes most 
under a European's observation), such as sedan-chair 
bearers, boatmen, &c., who require some stimulant, as 
their work is terribly hard. Unfortunately, as with 
wines amongst ourselves, the rich, who need stimulants 
least, take most, and the poor find it hard to buy 
enough. 

I have not observed the moral and social effects, but 
suppose on moderate smokers these are good (if tho man's 
health is benefited by smoking), or, at least, indifi'erent ; 
on immoderate, bad. 

The Chinese are in the main a homogeneous nation, 
and I should imagine the effects must be much tho same 
on all, but there are also climatic and hygienic con- 
ditions in different parts of such a large country which 
must be factors in the question. 

As to the effects of Chinese and Indian opium re- 
spectively, I gather, from what I hear, that 1 oz. of 
Indian goes as far as 2 oz. of Chinese. The quality of 
native opium has, however, greatly improved of late. 
The native drug is often much adulterated with various 
substances, but the Indian drug is often adulterated 
also. The two are frequently taken mixed together. [I 
respectfully refer to the Reports of the Imperial Chinese 
Customs on this subject. In the Eeports for 1892 is an 
Index showing in what Reports it is dealt with.] 

4. Smoking opium is, I believe, the usual form of 
taking it, but swallowing it is not unknown. The com- 
parative effects of each method are a subject for medical 
testimony, and I can express no oiiinion. 

5. I believe that of opium-consumers those who thus 
inflict injury on themselves are in the minority, as is the 
case with wine-drinkers. The time wasted is consider- 
able, but the Chinese have few rational innocent 
pastimes. It is impossible to state tho proportions of 
the classes (i.), (ii.), (iii.), with any accuracy. 

6. I believe it is perfectly incorrect to say that there 
cannot be moderation in the consumption of opium. 
There can be no doubt, however, I think, that, especially 
with people of so little energy, force of will, moral 
courage,' or ambition, as the average Chinese, the habit 
is very hard to break off when once acquired, and that 
a moderate use to begin with often ends in excess. 
[But Br. Horder says it is easier, nevertheless, to cure 
a Chinaman of the habit than a European, and I may 
well be wrong in my opinion.] 

7. I believe a considerable proportion of all these 
classes take opium. With tho labouier, whose small 
means restrict him to a modicum, I believe opium is 
useful as a stimulant, in the absence of something 
better, after the excessive fatigues to which he is sub ■ 
jected in his calling. When the merchant takes to it, 
he is, I am afraid (when with means and leisure) having 
few rational pastimes, apt to increase the dose, and 
impair his efficiency, and I fear the same must be the 
case with the artisan, at least him who makes a good 
living. 

In a land where the chief " moral law " enjoins the 
propagation of male children to carry on the feeding of 
the ancestral manes, and where every young man has a 
wife and family to support, expensive or even comfort- 
able habits for the father often entail want on the son. 
(The wife and daughters are a " negligable cjuantity" in 
native eyes.) 

u 828J0. 



8. Alcohol is generally, as yet, not presented in very 
attractive form (in the guise of native " saicshoo") ii. 
China; and 1 do not think much is consumed, except 
about China New Year, and at dinner-parties. On 
visits, where the Europeun says to his friend, " have a 
drink," the native says, ''have some tea and a pipe." 
A drunken Chinaman is a rare sight, a Chinaman drunk 
and violent rarer still. I ne-\er heard of a man drunk 
and violent with opium-smokiug. That I conceive to 
be the main difference. Opium is a sedative as well as 
a stimulant. 

[Suicide is appallingly common in China, especially 
among the young men and women, who are, owing to 
theirweakness, greatly oppressed ; and also in" suttee,"' 
a practice common in China and highly venerated. 
Opium is a very common — probably the most common — 
means of suicide, and this is an abuse of tho drug, but 
hanging and drowning are also resorted to, and would 
be more so if opium were not procurable.] 

9. I have no doubt that the habit of consuming opium 
is condemned as degrading and injurious, or at least as 
a lazy extravagant habit, by the general opinion of the 
Chinese, and has been so since the habit showed 
symptoms of becoming widely diffused, which is now 
probably nearly 200 years ago.* 

The alcohol habit, I believe, they regard with com- 
parative leniency ; but if the immoderate use of alcohol 
in China were as striking an abuse as it is in the 
countries of northern Europe and America, they would 
no doubt regard it with horror. At present the wine- 
cup is regarded as an elegant adjunct to a feast and a 
source of poetic inspiration, and the poets of China have 
long praised it as poets have done in other countries. 

10. I believe that the number of opium-consumers 
who break themselves of the habit is small compared 
with the number of those who do not do so. It is 
possible to break off the habit, but difficult in the 
extreme in many cases, which is true, I suppose, of all 
stimulants. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cat off, the 
people who consume it would, I think, take to Chinese 
opium (as they are doing more and more every year), 
and to foreign opium from other countries than India. 
I do not know if they would substitute tobacco or 
liquor; opium-consumers already consume tobacco and 
liquor as well as opium, I believe. The race is said to 
have an iuclination for narcotics. 

12. People of European race do not contract the opium 
habit iu any numbers, I believe. They have other 
stimulants and other pastimes, and have no congenital 
predisposition to it. Opium-smoking is both a stimu- 
lajit and a pastime for the Chinaman. I have heard of 
Europeans taking to it in malarious countries with a 
depressing routine of life, as a few Pi ench military men 
stationed in parts of the jungle in Tonkin or Annam. I 
have known other isolated instances without this 
particular excuse. 

13. I understand that opium-consumers are often led 
to consume the drug habitually by once or a few times 
using it as a medicinal remedy ; but fashion in China, 
and imitation, must be responsible for much. I do not 
know if the Chinese lock or it as a prophylactic, but 
believe not. Here I am told by a Chinese that there 
exists some belief among the labourers and others who 
use it that it relieves difficulty of breathing. [In 
malarious regions there is, I believe, most resort to it; 
I infer, therefore, that it is held to be remedial in 
malaria. As I have no medical knowledge I am here 
expressing what is purely a conjecture.] 

14. I have no doubt that persons who consume opium 
excessively have a desire to get rid of the habit. I do 
not think that those who take it in moderation, and can 
afford it, have this wish, at least not many of them. 

1-5. I have, on a few rare occasions, become aware of 
such a wish being expressed by a few persons among 
the Chinese, on moral grounds. It is often expressed 
in the native press of Shanghai. On grounds of political 
economy the wish is, I believe, generally, in fact, per- 
haps I may say, universally entertained among the so- 
called educated classes ; as they are in favour (if they 
cannot break off relations Avith Europeans for good and 
all, which they would much prefer) of increasing China's 
money by fostering China's export trade, and look with 
disfavour on the outdrain of money to buy imports. 

16. I think it may be said, generally, that Indian 
opium, from its greater cost, is consumed by the rich, 

• See " Historical Note on the Poppy in China," by the Eev. Dr. 
Jcseph Edliins, London ; P. S. KinR anct San, 18g9, 
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and Chinese opium by the poor ; althongli oaring to the 
improvement in the Chinese product it is jioav in some 
places taking the place of Indian in the favour of even 
irell-to-do customers. The two are often taken mixed, 
both for taste and for economy. 

[On these points I beg reference to Customs and 
Consular Reports on China.] 

17. — (a.) If the export of Indian opium were pro- 
hibited or restricted, I believe the Chinese would 
consume as much opium as they do now, siipplying the 
deficiency in foreign drug by Chinese and other 
non-Indian opium. 

(i.)_ The production in China would increase, as the 
Orop is, it is said, more profitable to the grower than 
any other. 

(c.) The Chinese Government would probably, finding 
the revenue from Indian opium diminished, take more 
stringent steps to diminish the smuggling of native 
opium, which is carried on to an enormous extent, as is 
indeed also the case with Indian opium. 

18. I can give no estimate of the area under the 
poppy in China, nor the average annual out-turn of 
opium. It is said to have been grown in China for 400 
years past* ; it is now extensively grown in Manchuria, 
Shantung, Kiangsu, Anhui, Chehkiang, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Lzeohuen, Sheusi, Shansi, Kwangsi, Hupeh, 
and a little in Fuhkien, and is exported to Tonkin and 
even a little to Malaysia. Many estimates of the area 
and out-turn have been given, but must be largely 
speculative. The culture i« apparently everywhere 
increasing; in the province in which Ningpo is 
(Chehkiang), it more than doubled between 1879 and 
1889, according to Commissioner of Custom's Report. 

19. The Revenue collected from foreign opium by the 
Chinese G-overnment through the Imperial Maritime 
Customs is fully dealt with in the Customs Trade 
Returns and Reports published, in English, in China 
and in London, by order of Sir Robert Hart. Besides 
the revenues legitimately accrued by Treaty to the 
Central Government, the Chinese Government's Agents 
in the provinces (the provincial authorities) are con- 
tinually striving to burden imported opium with extra 
charges for their own benefit. 

I extract the following notes from Customs Decen- 
nial Reports, 1883-91 :— 

(Native Opium.) 

In 1880 the cultivation was legalised, and a tax 
authorised. 

At Wuhu. native opium was taxed, in 1889, Taels 20 a 
picul. [The tael is an ounce of silver ; there are nearly 
17 piciils in a ton.] 

At iVingpo, same date, Taels 24 a picul. 

At Tchang, in 1890, a tax-office was established 
(Taels 34' 7 per picul) ; and the price of Lzeohuen opium 
rose from Taels 190 to Taels 2fn ]ier picul, and that 
of Yiinnan 0])ium from Taels 266 to Taels 285 per picul. 

In Fuhkien likin tax Taels 42 per ]iicul raw native 
opium. 

At Wuhu, in 1890, about Taels 22 per picul, tax. 

At Wenchow, in 18! lO, about Taels 24 per picul, tax. 

There are also varying transit fees from province to 
province. 

The tax must be much smaller than that levied on 
Indian opinm, which is Taels 110 per chest. I have 
no statistics of the total tax collected on native opium, 
nor of how much of it goes to the Central Government. 

20. Opium-consumption, and particularly the evils of 
excess in it, if any excess there is, among the Pakhoi 
people, does not come conspicuously under a European's 
notice, if he is not a doctor. The people generally look 
healthy and cheerful, for Chinese, although the 
proportion of them who smoke opium is saiii to be 
considerable. 

I have long thought that it is only in excess that 
opium does harm to the race, not in moderation. In 
watching the natives around me, in whom I take a 
friendly interest, I form the opinion that each of the 
terrible abuse.-i. gambling, foot-laming of women, 
geomancy, official peculation and cruelty, slavery, 
superstition, and ignorance, cause far more distress than 
does excess in ojiium. To prevent them indulging in 
opium to excess, and to cure them of far worse faults, 
the moral tone and manliness, and the material pros- 
perity of the people must be raised. This can only be 
done by the opening of the country to those European 
influences against which the mandarins and "gentry " 



work with such bitter hatro'd and contempt, and with 
such methods as attacks on missionaries and Christians, 
and obstraction to trade, travel, residence, and 
intercourse of Europeans. 

M. F. E. Fbasee, . 
Pakhoi, South China, H.B.M.'s Con.sul 

8th March 1894. 



Dr. HoEDEE, Church Missionary Society, Pakhoi, 
China. 

1. Not to the extent it is in some other parts. 

2. A small proportion of women and a few children. 
•". Morally, most degrading; an opium-smoker is 

utterly mistrusted b}- his fellow men, and finds it 
difficult to gain employment of any kind. I refer to 
those who smoke large quantities 

Physically, if taken to any extent the consumer 
becomes a complete wreck. 

Socially, he seeks no society but what he finds in the 
opium den. 

These remarks do not refer to the consumers of small 
doses. 

4. Smoke. 



6. There is such a thing as "moderation in the 
" consumption of opium," but in so many cases this 
" moderation " quickly becomes excess. 

7. " With which I am conversant ? " No. 

8. I cannot see what the alcohol ciuestion has to do 
with opium consumed by the Chinese. 

'■■>. Yes, certainly. 

10. A few, but the majority seek help. 

11. In my opinion these f|uestions cannot be 
answered. 

13. — (i(.) Friends, sickness. 

(&.) Never heard it was in this part of China, and the 
Chinese do not ask for it to prevent or remove sach 
maladies, and I should not think of prescribing opium 
for these diseases or as a prophylactic. 

14. A large number apply for treatment. 

16. I have not heard any express such a wish. 
Probably they have not the slightest idea here that 
England has anything to do with it, and to a large 
majority in Pakhoi "England" and ''India" are 
utterly unknown. 

l(i 

20.^ My wish is to see the consumption of opium by 
the Chinese entirely done away. It degrades the con- 
sumer, and thus far hinders the progress of mission 
worls. 

Edwakd G. Hokdeb, 
Medical Missionary, Church Missionary 
Society, Pakhoi. 
South China, March 1894. 



SlE, 



Hankow.* 

H.B.M. Consulate. Hankow, 
March 6, 1894. 
In obedience to instructions received fi-om Her 
Majesty's Minister at Peking, I have the honour to 
forward herewith answers to the questions asked by the 
Royal Commission on Opium. 

I have, &o. 
_,, „ Pelham "Warren, 

The Secretary, ^ Consul, 

ttoyai Commission on Opium, India. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
all parts of China with which I am acquainted. 

2. I have not been sufficiently long at Hankow to 
otter an opinion as to the proportion of the aduit males 
of the neighbouring districts who are consumers In 
other parts of China the proportion varies verv con- 
siderably. In some I have known it as high us from 
70 to 80 per cent., and in those districts both women 
and, children consume it. I have seldom heard it put 
lower than from 30 to 40 per cent, in any district The 
consumption, as far as my experience goes, depends 



* Edkins, op. cit., p. '23. Sue Vol. I. Apy. 



' For other statements from Hankow, see page 2«4. 
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greatly on the climate and the nature of the occupation 
of the inhabitants. 

3. Opium when indulged in to excess produces both 
naoral and physical deterioration ; taken in moderation 
it is often beneficial rather than injurious, and enafiles 
the lower classes to support hardships, undergo toil, 
and resist climatic influences, to which they would 
otherwise succumb more rapidly than they now do. I 
cannot say of my own knowledge whether there is any 
difference between the effects of Indian and Chinese 
grown opium, but Chinese smokers have assured me 
th at the Indian drug is leas likely to do harm. 

4. As a rule consumers chiefly smoke opium. I have 
known few cases of eating opium, save in the form of 
anti-opium pills, which as a rule contain morphia, or 
with the object of committing suicide. 

5. Is a question that can only be answered by a 
medical man. 

6 and 7. It is uttei-ly incorrect to say that there 
cannot be such a thing as moderation in the consump- 
tion of opium. I have known paxts of China where the 
climate was highly malarious in which it would not be 
too much to say that the whole of the labouring classes 
smoked. The amount daily consumed by each indi- 
vidual was almost infinitesimal, merely suflicieut to 
afford one pipe taken at the end of the day's work, the 
cost being about the equivalent of one halfpenny. It 
is rare to meet any of the mercantile class who do not 
indulge in a pipe occasionally, but they are not on that 
account classed as " opium smokers, " nor haw it any 
effect on their efficiency in their calling. Of course 
there are exceptions to the rule. Some persons gradu- 
ally increase their daily consumption until they 
develop into " opium sots," but such oases are far rarer 
than is generally imagined. 

8. Is a question for a medical man. 

9. I have not found as a general rule that the use of 
opium is condemned by the Chinese as degrading or 
injurious; the abuse is so condemned, and is looked 
upon as worse than the abuse of alcohol. Practically 
there is no such thing as habitual drunkenness amongst 
the Chinese. Men may on occasions drink to excess, 
but it is an exception, not a habit. 

10. Onium-smokers both can and do break them- 
selves of the habit. When very far advanced in the 
practice, however, they cannot break themselves of it 
without medical assistance. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut ofi" in this 
neighbourhood I -should say, judging from my expe- 
rience here and in other places, the result would simply 
be an increase in the consumption of Chinese-grown 
opium. The consumption of Indian opium here is very 
small, and is yearly becoming less, opium from 
Szechuan taking its place. This native-grown opium 
is not much inferior to Indian and is far cheaper, and 
though I am not in a position to speak positively as 
regards this district, I am distinctly of opinion that the 
replacing of Indian by native drug leads to an increase 
of the numbers of those who consume opium. I am 
led to this conclusion by the fact that in those ports 
where Persian opium has taken the place of Indian, 
and is used mixed with native drug, there has been, 
owing to the comparative cheapness of the mixture, a 
very marked increase both in the number of smokers 
and in the amount consumed by individuals. It is in 
these ports that the practice is extending amongst the 
women and children. 

12. There are very few cases within my knowledge 
of the contraction of the opium habit by Europeans. I 
can only call to mind two cases. 

13. Opium-consumers use the drug as n stimulant, 
especially the hard- worked lower classes, who also 
believe in it as a preventative of malarial complaints. 

14. I have known several cases of "opium sots" 
wishing to get free of the habit, sometimes because 
they found it too expensive, sometimes because they 
felt that their excess was producing physical and moral 
degradation. 

15. I have never myself heard a wisb expressed that 
England should not allow opium to be exported from 
India. On the other hand 1 have seen in some ports 
proclamations posted by the Chinese authorities for- 
bidding the import of native opium, on the grounds 
that it would check the import of Indian drug and 
injure the revenue collected from its taxation 



It is very difficult to get at the real views of a 
Chinaman on the subject. He is very apt to say what 
he thinks will coincide with the views of his questioner. 

16. Indian opi'im is chiefly consumed by the well-to- 
do classes ; the pooi'er cannot afford it, except when 
mixed with native drug and other mixtures, such as 
scsanum cake for instance. Nati\e opium is rapidly 
driving out Indian froia the northern districts, and 
apparently the replacing of Indian by native drug- 
throughout China is only a question of time. Whore 
Chinese opium is easily obtainable Indian has sooner 
or later to give way. 

17. The probable consequences of the prohibition or 
restriction of the export f Indian opium would be :— 

(a.) That the consumption of opium by the Chinese 
would be temporarily checked. 

(&.) That the increase of poppy cultivation in China 
and in the production of opium woald be very 
considerable, tending to a very large increase of 
the nuniber of smokers. 

(c.) That the Chinese Government, having lost the 
revenue they now derive from the du ties on Indian 
opium, would be compelled to tax the native drug 
higher than they now do, but they could not afford 
to tax it so highly as to make the diminishing of 
the consumption more than very temporary. 

18. I am unable to give any estimate as to the area 
now under poppy cultivation, or as to the average 
out-turn of opium. Any such estimate would be pure 
guesswork. All that is absolutely certain is that the 
production is daily increasing, that the out-turn is very 
large, as is also the consumption, and that the propor- 
tion of Indian drug to native is small and rapidly 
decreasing. 

19. The native drug that reaches this port from up 
river would, if passed through the foreign customs, 
pay in all a duty of 60 per picul. It is not possible to 
say with any degree of certainty what the duty levied 
at the native cvistom houses would be. I have usually 
found the tariff rates in most parts of China to be about 
50 dollars per picul of 133J pounds. But the merchant 
as a rule makes his own terms with the native custom 
house, and generally succeeds in passing his opium 
much below tariff rates. The duty and likin on 
Indian opium amount to 110 Haikwan taels per picul. 

20. There is no doubt that excess in opinm-smoking 
leads to very grievous results. At the same time it is 
a question whether the moderate smoker does not 
derive a certain amount of gcod from his pipe. 1 am. 
inclined to think that he does. In stating that I have 
found the average in some parts of China as high as 
70 to 80 per cent. — I mean that that proportion of the 
people of those districts use the pipe more or less. 
" Opium sots " are not met with to any great extent 
unless sought for in opium dens or in hospitals. 

(Signed) Pelham WAKKEif, 
H.B.M. Consulate, Hankow, Consul. 

March 6, 1894. 



App. XXVI. 
Hankow. 



Mr. Charles Begg, of Hankow. 



1. Yes. 



2. Twenty per cent, of adult males consu.me opium in 
a greater or less quantity, women very rarely, children 
never. 

3. The effects of opium depend entirely on the 
amount consumed. I believe the great majority obtain 
only the stimulant action, making them brighter and 
more iit to transact business, acting first as a moderate 
use of alcohol acts when taken with food. Once the 
line between moderation and excess is overstepped, 
then the eft'ecc, moral, social, and physical, on its con- 
sumers is merely a question of degree. Although it is 
known to be a cumulative drug, yet my experience leads 
me to believe that a very large proportion of opium- 
consumers do not step over that line, but continue all 
their lives as moderate consumers. I have never had an 
applicant for cure who was able to procure his usual 
supply of the drug, or who desired to be cured because 
of the bad effects of the habit. Poverty had overtaken 
all, bad food and cxposufo had added their quota to the 
effects of the drug, the opium craze had long become 
developed, and the patient was a moral and physical 
wreck, unable to obtain the necessaries of life, or a 
supply of his loved opium. I have never been applied 
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App. XXVI. to liy tho friends of a consuinct- to undertake his cure, 
a rather important st,!ioeijaent in this land of strong 
family ties and other relationships. ('onsuraers in 
China are of the same race and n:)t as in India, the only 
ditference is in social position, and what efl'ect good 
surroundings and a purer specimen of the drug may 
have lis contrasted with cheap drug and had hygiene 
general'}'. Indian opium is much more powerful than 
Chinese-grown, and when possible is always mixed with 
the latter. It would require a series of special obser- 
vations to clear up this point. My opinion is it would 
turn out merely a question -jf degree. 

4. Chiefly smoke. To distinguish a habitual smoker 
from one who drank the drug I do not think possible. 

•"i. (i.) 88 per cent, 
(ii.) 10 per cent, 
(iii.) 2 per cent. 

6. As above stated, it is my belief that moderation is 
not only perfectly possible, but ig to a large extent the 
rule. Injury from opium-consuming is not visible to 
tho ordinary observer in China ; it lias to be looked for 
most carefully till found, and yet, with the exception of 
the coolie class, I believe it is safe to state that every 
Chinaman one meets may be put in the class of 
moderate consumers of opium, although he may not 
^dways admit the same if asked by a foreigner — a 
natural enough result of the hue and cry that has been 
raised about the habit. If he were in the foreigner's 
employ he certainly would not admit it. An opium 
consumer suffering from the effects of it cannot escape 
a medical eye, yet it is a rare sight to see one when 
walking in the crowded streets of a Chinese town. You 
could certainly count on 3'onr fingers the number met 
during a long walk. It follows, therefore, that either 
the consumption of the drug is limited to those few, 
or that a much greater proportion of consumers than is 
allowed by certain writers 011 the subject stop short of 
the stage where opium becomes their curse. If one, 
living among them, his to hunt for a sample, it. 
speaks volumes, eonsidoring that custom house returns 
will give information as to the great quantity of the 
drug that is imported, and that has to be added to the 
verv rapidh'-growing amount of Chinese-grown opium. 
If the opium habit was what it has been made out to be, 
one would expect to see evidence of it on every hand, 
and not be compelled to search very far. I personally 
know many Chinese who have smoked opium for years, 
and who are still smoking, and I would defy anyone to 
convict them of the habit. I have known men who 
smoked from time to time, and who could give it up at 
will, although as a medical man I have had the care also 
of man}- who were out and out " opium sots." The ques- 
tion of what the drug can do when abused is not in 
question, but my experience of 15 years leads me to 
believe that it can be used in moderation without in- 
jury, and that an opium sot is one who has met with 
monetary or other loss, and gone to excess to drown 
his cares, plus those on whom the drug takes hold from 
the beginning, as there is a chance of its doing, and 
then the patient proceeds from stage to stage with 
greater or less rapidity depending on environment. In 
writing an answer .at such short notice, it is only 
possible to record the cimvictions forced up(m one by 
1.5 years' life and practice among them. A case illus- 
trative of the evils ol' opium taken to excess can be 
obtained from any text-book. I have never felt it 
necessary to burden my note-books with them. 

7. My experience is that it is the exception for the 
ordinary labourer to consume opium. Merchants gene- 
rally do, and also well-to-do artisans. The eifect on 
their calling depends on the quantity consumed. See 
answer to 5. 

8. The use of opium is not in my opinion to be named 
in the same breath with that of alcohol, or rather I 
should say the abuse of either, for I doubt if the use 
of cither can be condemned on ratitmal grounds, 
whether they be taken medicinally for " the stomach's 
sake," or taken because they are desired and can be 
obt.iined without wronging any one. Any article of 
consumption beyond the bare necessaries of life migh 
as justl,y be condemned. Tho abuse of either or any 
cannot be too strongly condemned, hut to my mmd it 
is foolish to compare opium and alcohol except in one 
particular, viz., the common effect of shortening life, 
and dcpri\iDg the patient and those depending on him 
or her for their means of livelihood — an equal crime and 
a danger to the common well-being. But take the case 
of moderate o])inm -consumers. They will tell you how 
they find their brains clearer to act, and themsehes 



stronger and in every way more fitted after their " dose," 
a fact confirnied by every physician, who has reason 
very often to be thankful for that well-known quality 
of the drug. Alcohol acts in the same way in modera- 
tion, only custom has ordained that it shall be a servant 
of our idle moments instead of a help in our labours, 
and the result of even moderate drinking is generally a 
waste of time. Alcohol also seems to derivi; a great 
deal of its attraction from numbers, "the more the 
merrier,'' and therefore to be a greater danger, in that it 
tends to increase its ranks. Opium, even by its bitterest 
enemies, is called a. secret vice, but when one goes 
beyond these first stages and sees the opium sot quietly 
sleeping off the effects of his debauch, his only crime 
having spent the money urgently required by starving 
wife and children, not to speak of his own starved body, 
to comp.ire him for an instant with tho brute who, as 
he proceeds from stage to stage of intoxication, becomes 
more and more violent and lawless as the animal part of 
him gains possession, and the radius of his influence for 
evil merely depends on his opportunities, an animal 
calling for the several methods of repression, and capable 
of working untold harm, is simply foolish. It is rare to 
see a Chinaman under the influence of alcohol, although 
a largo quantity of it is consumed, as every out-door 
clinic of a hospital can prove, but when seen it is the 
usual exldbition, and to my mind emphasises the vast 
difference between tho drugs in their effect, either on 
himself or through himself on his surroundings, [from 
a medical point of view, we have only to remember the 
changes brought about in the various organs from the 
habitual use of alcohol, changes which, once estab- 
lished, are incurable. To mark one great difference 
between the drugs, I doubt if any ease of opium is in- 
curable in the same sense, or if any permanent effect 
be produced upon the tissues, a most important point 
when dealing with the question of heredity. 

'■K A most difficult r|uestion to answer, from the difii- 
culty of obtaining true answers to fjuestions. I cannot 
believe that the habit of consuming opium is looked 
upon as degrailing, seeing how common it is among the 
better class. The abuse of it would be as freely con- 
demned by ns, and the same remark applies to the 
opium habit, seeing that it is used at every dinner 
table in the land. 

10. I have no reason to doubt statements made to me 
by most intelligent business men that they smoke a 
little, and have done so for years, and can g\\e it up 
when tiiey wish to do so. The habit or craving once 
formed, however, which results from the abuse of it, 
is beyond their control, and they have to consult their 
phy.'^icians. Drugs, specific of various kinds, enable 
many to conduct their own cure, but an " opium sot " 
requires to be under lock and key, just as a dipsomaniac 
would need to be in order to have a reasonable chance 
of cure. 

11. The increased tax on Indian opium has resulted 
in a great impetus to the culture of the native drug. 
1 doubt if anything else would take its place, and 
believe the only result would be more land would be 
devoted to the production of opium. The opporttmity 
to abuse alcohol has existed for so long that I cannot 
believe it would have any influence on it, and I also 
doubt they would not abstain altogether. 

1-2. No, I do not know a ease, although I know of 
several who have ''done a little smoking" from 
curiosity, and then given it up. 

13. Most difficult to say. Opium is most justly 
looked upon as a most valuable medicine, and I am 
certain that it does act to a degree as a prophylactic 
against fevers, especially malaria. It is freel}- used for 
the relief of all pain, and enters very largely into the 
prescriptions of Chinese doctors. 

14. No, e.'^cept under the circumstances described in 
answer to Question 3. 

V<. I should say most certainly not, and that it is 
merely looked on in the light they regard the importa- 
tion of edible birds' nests, and an individual question 
entirely as I0 whether the consumer takes too much. 

16. The better class, well-to-do people, and the other 
extreme, i.e., beggars, among whr.m are found the bulk 
or the "opium sots." Native-grown opium is every 
year becoming a more formidable competitor to the 
Indian drug, due to the increased taxes le\ied by the 
Chinese authorities on tho latter, but it is held to be 
inferior in many cpialities and is ne^ er used when 
Indian opium can be procured. 
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17. — (a.) A temporary check on tjie consumption. 
(&.) A large increase of the area of cultivation. 
(c.) Additional taxes on other things, and, perhaps, 
on native growers. 

18. No. 

19. Cannot say. 

20. Except to repeat that I feel certain a great deal 
too much has been made of the subject, and that it is 
anything but the crying evil it is said to be ; otherwise 
the effects of it would be more noticeable. An evil 
that requires to be sought after is a very different 
thing from one that cries out for notice at every street 
corner. That opium is abused no sensible man will 
deny, but that it is abused to anything approaching the 
way alcohol is in our own country I cannot deny too 
strongly. Remembering this, those who do not live in 
China can form a true idea on the subject. 

(Signed) Chakles Begg, M.B.C.M. 



Mr. J. Abchibald. 



The parts of China with which I am acquainted arc 
the central provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, and Kiangsi, 
with adjacent parts of the provinces of Honan 
and Nganhui. It has been my business for the last 17 
years to travel in these regions in the service of the 
I^ational Bible Society of Scotland, and I thus know 
them intimately. 

1. In every place where I have been opium is com- 
monly consumed by the Chinese, as is proved by the 
fact that, wherever .shops of any kind are to be found, 
the opium den is sure to be amongst them. Every, 
where it is just as easy to obtain opium as to procure a 
meal, and often more so. 

2. It is impossible to give pcr-centagea of smokers. 
In some districts the whole of the adult male population 
seems to have contracted the habit, while in others the 
chief support of the dens is derived from travellers. 
Generally, in these regions, women and children do not 
use the drug. Those who chiefly do so belong to the 
two extremes of society, that is, to the well off and 
leisured class, and to the coolies. The Yamun people 
also are nearly all smokers. 

3. The effect of the opium habit on the individual, 
the family, and the district given up to it, is, in the long 
run, ruin. It must be remembered that this vice 
seldom stands by itself, but has certain most hurtful 
accompaniments going along with it. Amongst the 
rich, these are other forms of debauchery which 1 need 
not specify ; and among the poor, starvation. The opium 
crave is most imperious, and the}' sacrifice both food 
and clothing to satisfy it. A dozen years unrestricted 
indulgence in opium leaves the victim with little to 
boast of morally, physically, or socially. 

4. 5, 6. It is quite correct to say that there can be 
such a thing as moderation in the consumption of 
opium, at all events by smoking, which is the method 
which has cotae under my observation. There 
are cases of men who, through easy circumsiian- 

I ces and some peculiarity of temperament, have been 

able to carry on the habit for many years without doing 
themselves apparent harm. Also any number of cases 
occur of others who, on the other hand, are brought to 
ruin through opium with great rapidity. It is impos- 
sible to give per-centages, but the former seem to be 
few in number compared with the latter. To give par- 
ticulars of cases would involve writing a book. 

7. The effect of the opium habit on the efficiency of 
labourers, artisans, &c., is such that employers gene- 
rally will not engage men addicted to it, if they can by 
any means get others. Personally, I have seen a good 
deal of how it works in connexion with boatmen, 
coolies, and the soldiers and police of escorts, when 
travelling. If there are opium-smokers amongst one's 
crew it means that the boat will be constantly delayed 
by these men making off' to smoke ; and if they are 
prevented from doing this they are simply good for 
nothing. It is thus necessary to have them changed 
the first chance. When the habit obtains amongst the 
coolies it means that the traveller will have no com- 
mand ov'er his party. They will obey no master but this 
appetite of theirs ; they will start when they please and 
stop when they like ; they will leave the baggage about 
in the streets unprotected, and by their disobedience 
and untrnstworthiness constantly cause serious trouble. 



It is true that these men, with the aid of opium, can 
oarry loads and perform feats of endurance which, con- 
sidering their physical condition, are simply astonish- 
ing ; but deprived of the drug they have no strength 
at all, The official escorts, when opium-smokers, are 
equally unreliable. The time when their assistance 
would be valuable is when the traveller first arrives in a 
town. A few words from them then can do a great deal 
towards calming the excitement which generally arises 
among the people in these central provinces, especially 
in places which have not been visited by a foreigner be- 
fore. But although sent by the authorities for this very 
purpose, the first thing the opium-smokers do is to 
disappear into the nearest den, and leave the traveller 
to fight his own battle. I have often had to " eat bit- 
terness " from this cause. 

In a sedentary life, and under circumstances where 
the smoker can have his opium when he likes, and work 
when he likes, the mischief is not so apparent; but in 
cases where men are called on to put forth effort at a 
moment's notice, to be in the hands of opium-smokers is 
to ensure disaster. The Chinese themselves understand 
this perfectly. The officers in charge of the military 
in active service amongst the aborigines have often 
told me that they would not have an opium-smoker 
amongst their men at any price, and sometimes had to 
resort to the extreme measure of taking off heads in 
order to put a stop to the practice. 

8, 9. Although alcohol in these regions is cheap, and 
in constant use, the natives do not drink to exofees. A 
drunk Chinaman isvery seldom to be seen, and they would 
not think of comparing alcohol and opium. The people 
universally regard the opium habit as degrading and 
injurious, and none condemn it more earnestly than 
those addicted to it. As to alcohol, it is spoken of in 
the same terms as other articles of food. 

10. Nearly all opium-smokers say they intend to 
break off' the habit sometime, and a good many succeed 
in doing so. The sale of anti-opium medicine in the 
shape of pills and powders — most of them containing 
opium in some of its forma — comes next to the sale of 
the drug itself. Many leave off smoking by the aid of 
these, and many are cured in foreign hospitals and 
native refuges. Unfortunately, whenever the pinch 
which leads them to break off the habit ceases to be felt, 
they generally begin again. 

11. The supply of Indian opium does not affect these 
regions to any appreciable extent. Smokers use the 
native article, and will probably continue to do so what- 
ever becomes of the Indian drug. 

12, 13. Europeans do not contract the opium habit, 
but why I do not know. Nor do I know why Asiatics 
are so liable to contract it. Some natives have told me 
that they began smoking in order to get relief for some 
ailment, but the great majority take to it because they 
like it, and because other smokers tempt them. I never 
heard of anyone who troubled his head about " prophy- 
lactics," nor does the character of the district — malarious 
or otherwise— seem to make the least difference. 

14. See 10. No only do smokers desire to bo free of 
the habit, but non-smokers often bind themselves to 
keep free. I have frequently met instances of families 
and clans who had undertaken to expel any member 
who might adopt the habit. 

15. The Chinese, in the part of China with which I 
am acquainted, are supremely indifferent to anything 
England or India may do in connexion with the opium 
traffic or any other matter. 

16. In these regions foreign opium is only consumed 
by wealthy traders from other provinces in the Yamuns, 
and used for mixing. It is a mere fraction of the total 
quantity consumed. 

17. See 11. As far as I can judge there is no likelihood 
that anything the Indian G-overnment may now do will 
appreciably affect for the better the opium-smoking 
habits of the Chinese. Nor do I think the Chinese 
Government, even if willing — which for revenue reasons 
is doubtful — could restrict the practice very much. The 
officials themselves, on whom it would fall to enforce 
the prohibitions, are the chief offenders. 

18. It is doubtful if even the authorities could give an 
accurate estimate of the area given up to the poppy in 
the central provinces. I can only state that 16 years 
ago it was never to be seen, but now it is constantly to 
be met with, more especially in the districts remote 
from waterways, and the cultivation is rapidly extend- 
ing. There is now no hindrance placed in its way by 
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App. XXVI. ^]jg oflEicials, and as in the roadless condition of China it 
is the only crop which can readily stand the expense of 
transport to a distant market, the temptation to earn a 
little money by growing it is to the poor out of the way 
farmer, irresistible. Unfortunately, when opium begins 
to be grown in a locality, the use of it spreads with 
increasing rapidity until nearly every one has adopted 
the habit. Then a deterioration sets in which is visiljle 
on every hand. Instead of' an industrious, healthy, happy 
people — exceedingly poor it maybe but quite contented 
— the traveller finds a population of lazy, sickly, ragged 
loafers, with hardly a visible virtue to recommend 
them, and poorer even than they wen; before. 

I'K I do not know what revennr the Chinese govern 
ment derives . from opium, but I believe it varies in 
different districts. Tiiere is a special tax levied on it 
when growing, but not enough to discourage the culti- 
vation. Then, taxes are levied on it at all the likiii 
stations when in transit, Ijut whenever these exceed 
the expense of carrying it over the mountains by unfre- 
quented routes this plan is adopted, and ohe drug ceases 
to travel by the main roads. On the borders of Szchwan, 
both north and south of the Yann-tsze. I have met with 
numbers of auoh routes coming eastward, and with 
strong bands of opium coolies passing daily. The 
opium dens ar^ also taxed, in regular and irregular 
ways, to a considerable amount, but no one can say how 
mucli. 

20. The way in which the opium plague is spread 
through the regions with which 1 am familiar is as 
follows : — In a distidct where the ^•ioe is not prevalent, 
someone, generally ;i disreputable and dangerous 
character, sees there is money in the opium business,, 
so for the sake of gain he starts a den. in addition to 
opium-smoking, women and gamljling are often added 
to increase its attractions, and liefore long tlio estab- 
lishment begins to be well patronised. Then someone 
else starts another, and so on it goes till the district 
magistrate comes down upon them and orders them to 
be shut up. Unfortunately, hi,s object in so doing is 
generally not so much to secure the welfare of the neigh- 
bourhood as to make sure of a full share of the prcfits. 
As soon as the Yamen has reaped its harvest of pre- 
sents from the keepers, the dens are all opened again 
and continue to remain so unmolested till something 
happens in connexion ^vith them which gives the 
magistrate an excuse for proceeding against them 
afresh, after the same manner and with the same result 
as before. 

The district takes a further downward plunge ivhen 
the farmers discover that there is mony to be made by 
poppy growing. Then it becomes an article of daily 
household use ; then also the women learn to smoke, 
and may be seen blowing the fumes into the nostrils of 
the children. .Vlthough the opium business is thus 
started and carried on for gain, yet neither groiver nor 
seller seems to tlirive on it, but jioverty aud wretched- 
ness sets its stamp on tlie whole region. 

Cure for this deplorable state of matters, humanly 
speaking, I believe tliorc is none. At least not till 
such time as the government concerned can bo brought 
to forego their share of the profits aeciuiug from this 
source. From top to bottom the \n\r of money is tlie 
root of the whole evil ; and so long as governments 
regard the opium, traffic mainly as a desirable means of 
replenishing the exchequer, so Ihul; — in China at all 
events^will magistrates, dealers, and gnm er,- alike, see 
in it a promising source of income for themselves, and 
carefully nouiish and extend it accordingly. 

In the above I have endeavoured, honestlj' and con- 
scientiously, to state the facts of the ease as they have 
come under my observation. 

John Arohebald. 
Colporteur of the National Bible Sociely 
of Scotland. 
Hankow, 

February 26th, 1894. 



Mr. Kv Hung Ming, Interpreter to the Viceroy of 
Hukwang. 

1. Yes. 

2. 1 should say from 10 to 20 per cent, of the male 
adult population, and perhaps more in the worst dis- 
tricts. This is, of course, a meiv eonje'eture, but I 
have observed the opium habit to be more prevalent 



where the conditions of life are hard, in largo towns 
and poverty-stricken districts, where men are over- 
worked and insufficiently fed. (6.) The habit is not 
prevalent among women to any extent ; and (c) among 
children not at all. 

3. The efl'eot " morally " is to make them capable of 
any meanness and crime, except those for which physical 
courage and animal spirits are necessary. " Physieally " 
it takes all the stamina out of them for any sustained 
exertion, whether physical or mental, and " socially "it 
makes them unsuccessful for life ; (6) opium-smokers 
say they require less of the foreign drug to satisfy their 
craving. 

4. It is invariably smoked, except when so-called 
opium-curing pills are used. 

5. — (i.) None, except perhaps in the early stage of the 
habit. 

(ii.) and (iii.) The injury is more or less according 
to the quantity taken, and the length of time the habit 
has been acquired, as the victim is constitutionally 
strong or weak, and especially as he is well or in- 
sufficiently fed. <_)ver and above the injury they do 
themselves it will not be out of place to call attention 
to the enormous amonnt of misery which opium 
smokers in China bring upon their family, women and 
children, who depend upon them for support. 

0. Yes, if the word habitual is added. (6.) No. (c.) 
The end in the worst cases is suicide ; at least, I have 
known man}' in all ranks of life. 

7. Not the majority. The eiteet may be judged from 
the fact that anyone looking out for an employe would 
certainly not, unless under influence of family or other 
consideration, take an opium-smoker if he could 
engage one who does not smoke 

8. The injury would seem to be less in that opinm- 
smokers are not liable to break out into crimes of open 
violence, but in reality I think it is worse in that the 
craving for opium is more easily acquired, and when 
once ac(|nircd its hold upon the victim is more tena- 
cious. I do not think that anyone can smoke opium, in 
however moderate a quantity, regularly for one year, 
without acquiring the habit, and the habit means that 
its victim cannot be deprive<l of its nse without pain 
and distress. 

9. It is regarded as niorall}' degrading and ]physically 
injurious, but it is ceasing to be I'egarded as socially 
degrading for men. For women it is still looked upon 
as socially degrading, (b) The alcohol habit is scai'oely 
known in China. 

10. I should say no, except in the early stage of the 
habit, say before the end of two j-ears. 

11. The effect for the moment would certainly be to 
make smokers take to the native drui;, and where that 
is aeeessible and plentiful, as it is in the Yang-tsze dis- 
tricts, it would noc make much ditt'ercnce, but in places 
on the coast, and especially in Canton, where consumers 
depend wholly or for the most part on fnreii^'n opium, 
it would certain!)- bring hardship on actual smokers for 
some time, until th" supply of native drug could be 
sufficiently increased to reach them at the prices quoted 
for foreign opium. But as the increase of supply would 
take time, the non-smoking population might benefit by 
being deterred by the high price and difficulty of ob- 
taining it. The eventual eflect of the stoppage of the 
Indian trade would jiaturally depend upojx the action 
taken by the Imperial Government of fjhina. 

12. Not that I know of. Flesh food, temperament, 
and perha]iB habits of thought,* which make Europeans 
more liable to excesses, faults of commission, whereas 
Asiatics, from dilTerent modes of life and temperament, 
are more hable to weaknesses, faults of (miission. 

iri. — {II.} Sensual exeesfses.and dissipation ; o\ei-wnrk, 
mental or physical, and hence broken health. In.-nf- 
ficient nourishment and physical weakoess, and distress 
attendant thereon, (h.) It is so regarded as against 
malaria by many Chinese ; it is also regarded as an 
aphrodisiac for heightenin,g the power of obtaining, or 
rather pi'olonging, sensual enjoyments. 

14. Yes, certainly. 

15. Yes, I must C(nifess, liowevcr, that among the 
scholars and officials I am ac(|aainted with, who have 
expressed their interest in (his subject, their views of 



* rdiilurms said : ■• lixii-:n,ijrim,v l,-a,ls mpii lo Mil, and thrill makes 
men lialdi.' lo lie iiieun, liiU il is liclU-r to be mean than In sin." 
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dealing ^Y[tih the opium question are oitlicr very vague 
or extravagant, but I must say also that I think it is the 
impossibility of checking or in any way controlling the 
Indian trade that has made many earnest and thinking 
statesmen in China shelve the question as one incapable 
of practical solution. 

16, 17, 18, and 19. I do not venture to give any 
answers, not only because, as an official in the Grovern- 
ment service, I do not think lam entitled to express m.y 
opinions on questions relating to the policy and revenue 
of the Imperial Government, but also because I have not 
sufficiently studied the statistics of the question to 
enable me to give answers of any value. 

20. My last observation, is this : believing as I do 
that, except in the few cases of men who acquire the 
opium habit by their own excesses, most of the opium- 
smokers are driven to it by the results of overwork, 
mental distress, and insufficiency of food. I do not think 
the opium question can ever be adequately solved, un- 
less the conditions of life and society can be so made 
that the evils I have indicated as driving men to take 
refuge in opium shall cease to exist. Indeed it would 
be almost cruel to deprive men suifering from the ills 
and miseries of life of the anodyne which would seem to 
be provided by beneficent Nature, except for the ' fact 
that the condition of those who take refuge in opium, is, 
I am afraid, in the end worse than if they had never 
taken to it. 

"Wuchang, Ku Hung Ming. 

28th Pebruarv lSf4. 



Rev. D. Hill and Mr. S. Hodge. 

1. Yes, both in the Province of Hupch, Central China, 
and in that of Shansi, North China. 

2. In the large cities and along the waterways of 
Hupeh 25 to 30 per cent. 

This estimate is based upon many inquiries amongst 
the natives, questioning them both in regard to the 
population as a whole, and also testing their estimates 
lay further inquiries as to the prevalence of the habit in 
the principal classes of society ; it is further confirmed by 
hospital statistics covering some thousands of cases. 

In the hill country and villages generally the pro- 
portion is much smaller, rarely exceeding 10 per cent., 
and often much lower. 

Women do not smoke to any large extent. Amongst 
the poor and working classes probably not more than 
3 per cent. Amongst the official and wealthier classes 
the per-centage is much higher, say 20 per cent. 

The seclusion of the women prevents them frequenting 
opium taverns, and consequently frees from temptation 
those whose husbands do not smoke at home. Children 
do not take opium. The above estimates refer entirely 
to the Hupeh Province, Central China. 

In some cities in the Shansi Province, North China, 
the proportion of opium-smokers is much higher. In 
Tai Yuen Fu, the provincial capital, it is estimated by 
the natives, and personal observation would lead me to 
the same conclusion, that 70 per cent, of the adult male 
population take opium. (D. H.) 

3. The moral efi'ects are : A consciousness of wrong- 
doing, prostration of will-power, indolence and waste of 
time, deoeptiveness, and, as the habit grows, hopeless- 
ness in struggling against it. Where poverty renders it 
difficult to ]irovide the drug recourse is frequently had 
to lying and, theft, and in some cases even to the sale of 
wife and children. The physical effects are : Impaired 
digestion, constipation, depraved and lessened appetite, 
dry skin, muscular weakness, anasmia, emaciation. At 
a later stage constant and uncontrollable diarrhoea 
(termed " opium-leaking " by the Chinese), diminished 
sexual appetite, and when the drug loses its power, 
spermatorrhoea. The social efi'ects are : An impover- 
ished exchequer leading in some cases to family 
quarrels, bankruptcy, and beggary. In commercial 
life it is used as a means of cultivating inter- 
course and entertaining purchasers, but not infre- 
quently results in an acquirement of the "craving" 
(the "yin," as the Chinese term it), and such con- 
sequent expenditure of time and money as hampers or 
even ruins the trader. Amongst the religious classes of 
the country it is frowned upon and the opium-smoker is 
counted an unworthy member of the community, whilst 
the facility for suicide afforded by the unrestricted sale 
of the drug has rendered such cases very frequent, 



{h.) The effects are the same on all the Chinese we 
have met with. 

(r.) The Indian drug being much stronger than that 
produced in China, a much smaller amount — the 
natives say one-half the quantity — is required to 
satisfy the craving, but of late years Chinese opium has 
been much improved in quality, and the best samples 
approach much nearer the Indian standard. 

4. They chiefly smoke, since smoking more eff'ectually 
satisfies the craving, but eating also is practised, espe- 
cially when business engagements do not allow tim.e for 
smoking, and also when the money is insufficient to pro- 
cure the amount of opium required for smoking. Some 
with a large " yin " (craving) do both, but smoking is 
preferred being the pleasanter method of consumption. 
We cannot recall any cases in Hupeh in which it was 
taken in the form of a decoction, but in Shansi opium- 
smokers, when reduced to the last extremity, take it in 
this form. We cannot distinguish the different ofEects 
of these various forms. 

5. This question can only be answered in ^he most 
general terms, (i.) There are undoubtedly a few who 
take it without obvious injury. These are men of 
naturally strong constitution who have sufficient money 
at their disposal to enable them to obtain food, the 
most nutritive and easily digested. But (ii.) and (iii.) 
the great majority in the long run are unquestionably 
injured, the difference being chiefly one of time, and 
dependent on the above conditions. According to a 
native estimate 70 to 80 per cent, of those who smoke 
acquire the "yin" (craving), but with such varying 
degrees tliat a clear definition of an " opium sot " would 
be necessary before a proportion can be ventured upon. 

6. If by taking opium in moderation it be meant that 
a man can go on smoking regularly for years without 
contracting the " yin" (craving), the proportion of such 
cases is exceedingly small, probably not more than 1 or 
2 per cent. At the same time we freely admit that 
many cases may be met with where the drug has been 
indulged in for years without obvious harm, especially 
when accompanied with nutritive food and a strong 
constitution, but even in these oases, from a strictly 
scientific point of view, injury has been done, as is evi- 
denced by a weakened digestion, habitual constipation, 
and general onfeeblement, which in time will more or 
less tell on the health ; but whore these conditions (viz., 
a strong constitution and good food) do not exist, 
deterioration is rapid. 

Cases. 

The following is the only case that I have met of a 
regular smoker who appeared to have suffered very little 
harm. He was (iO years old ^y'heu I saw him, and had 
been a native policeman for 20 years. He had been a 
smoker for 36 years, and for the last 20 years had smoked 
2^ drams of opium I'er day. He said he was in as good 
health as ever, appetite good, and bowels regular. He 
had 11 children, and his sexual appetite was as good as 
could be expected in a man of 60. He is an instance of 
a man fairly well to do with an exceptionally strong 
constitution withstanding the drug. Such cases are 
rare. 

Oases where the drug has worked ruin are numerous. 
I select the following which have come under my per- 
sonal notice : — 

(1.) Mr. Tso, aged 42, an opium-den keeper, was left 
an orphan at 22, vei-y well off. His father was in 
the fruit trade and had several hongs. The youth 
took to opium-smoking, lost all his property, and 
was reduced almost to beggarj-. 

(2.) Mr. LiuHsia Tin, aged 42, began to smoke opium 
• when he was 20 years old, was then a well-to-do 
writer in the Native Customs Service and earning 
10,000 cash a month. In four years time he was dis- 
missed from his post on account of his opium 
habits ; he then sponged on friends for some time, 
and finally when I saw him had been for six years 
helping in an opium-den, where he got his food and 
opium. 

(3.) Mr. Hsieh, 33 years old, began to smoke at 19, 
was then well off, owning a boat of his own and 
earning about 6,000 cash a month. His boat and 
everything got sold for opium, his parents support 
his wife and childrcu, and when I saw him he was 
what is technically known as an opium naonkey, i.e., 
a man who hangs about the den preparing the 
opium for heavy smokers who give him one-third o f 
all they smoke for his trouble. 

Qo 4 
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(4.) Mr. Tang, aged 36, has been a smoker 14 yearn ; 
formerly was an assistant in a large oil shop earn- 
ing 150,000 cash a year andhis food ; was dismissed 
for his opium habit. When I met him in the den 
ho was both eating and smoking opium, weak and 
emiiciated, and earning ;i jirecarious living as a 
small huckster of peanuts ; his clothes were ragged, 
and his wife and children were supported by an 
uncle. 

7. Sellable natives with whom we have conversed 
give the following estimates of various classes of opium- 
smokers, i.e., persons who have acquired the cra^-ing or 
yin, but does not include those who tamper with the 
pipe :-- 

Officials, .30 to 40 per cent. 
Tamun runners, 50 to 60 per cent. 
Police constables, 50 per cent. 
Tradesmen, 15 to 20 per cent. 
Artizans, 20 to 30 per cent. 
Boatmen, 30 per cent. 
Coolies, 20 per cent. 

As to the eflTect of the habit on their efficiency in 
their calling see the cases given above under 2 and 6, 
where representatives of various classes are cited, and 
but one instance found where efficiency has not been 
impaired by the habit. Cases in proof of this might be 
multiplied to almost any extent. 

8. Spirit-drinking, though fairly general amongst the 
Chinese, is not commonly carried to excess, and it is 
rare to meet with any serious injury from its use. A 
drunken man is a rara avis, and the social effects of 
drink are not marked. In a word, whilst alcohol is a 
weakness of the Chinese, opium is a vice. 

9. It is unquestionably condemned by the Chinese 
both as degrading and injurious, as witness — 

(i.) The popular moral literature of the Chinese sold 
in the form of tracts in the streets of all large 
cities in which opium-smoking is commonly 
classified with licentious gambling and gross vice. 

(ii.) Official proclamations issued with a view to the 
suppression of the practice of opium-smoking. 

(iii.) Regulations in public institutions forbidding the 
employment of opium-smokers. 

(iv.) The fact that opium dens are rarely found in the 
principal streets of cities ; these are almost always 
in the back streets ; a blind is hung before the door, 
and in some cases the opium divan is relegated to 
the upper storey to be out of sight, whilst in some 
there will be an ordinary tradesman's shop facing 
the street and behind it an opium den. 

Like all vice in China opium-smoking is veiled. 

(v.) Opium-smokers are not admitted into the Chris- 
tian Church. Sho^lld any missionary attempt the ad- 
mission of an acknowleged opium-smoker and allow 
the habit he would have the whole body of Christians 
against him. 

From these facts and the general testimony of the 
people we conclude that the national conscience un- 
equivocally condemns the habit. 

Prom what the mass of the Chinese know of the 
alcohol habit they count that of opium immeasurably 
worse. 

10. Rarely. Cases are not infrequent in our hospitals 
of persons desiring to do so, and treatment, though 
successful for a while, is permanently so only in '2'i or 
30 cases out of the 100. In rare instances men have 
been known to break it off without medical assistance, 
but it is our deepening conviction that without Divine 
help the majority of cases do and must lapse again. 

11. If the supply of opium from India ceased the 
Chinese opium-smoker would unquestionably resort to 
Chinese-grown opium, unless the most stringent 
measures Aver-e introduced by the GoACrnment, which is 
perhaps not likely. 

The consumer would certainh' (S. R. H.) not take to 
alcohol, as this would only increase the craving for 
opium, and therefore not meet the case. 

We know of no narcotic that is likely to be substi- 
tuted for opium. 

12. No. Cases of European opium-smokers are ex- 
tremely rare. The temptation is never presented, and 
the indolence of the opium-smoker is contrary to the 
active habits of the European, but we cannot ignore 
the possibility of the opium habit spreading widely in 
another form, say by injection or as a decoction amongst 
European races. 



13. Opium-smokers are led to use the drug from the 
following causes : — 

(i.) For pleasure, young men go "on the spree;" in 
many cases friends treat them to the pipe. 

(ii.) In connexion with business negotiations. 

(iii.) For the relief of pain or as treatment in illness. 

I have not known opium to be a prophylantic against 
fever, but it is used to relieve the aches and pains of 
rheumatism and malaria.— S. R. H. 

14. In the early stages before the " yin " or craving 
is fully contracted the opium-smoker is usually blinded 
by present pleasure and does not care to keep from the 
drug. 

But when he does feel himself victimised by .in 
increasingly powerful craving he usually does wish to 
be free, but with will-power prostrated is too languid 
resolutely to abandon it. 

And when the sting is deep he hates the habit to 
which he is now a slave. 

The numerous native opium curing establishments 
prove the desire to be free from it which many have. 

15, The mass of the people do not know that opium. 
is exported from India, or even that there is such a 
country as India. The usual term by which the drug 
is spoken of is " ya,ng yien," or foreign smoke, and they 
do not differentiate one nation from another, but they 
not infrequently taunt the foreign missionary with the 
introduction of what they deem the opium vice. 

Amongst the better informed of the official classes 
there are men who desire the suppression of the Indian 
trade in opium. On the other hand there are probably 
some who for the sake of the revenue now derived from 
that source would allow it, 

16, 17, 18, and 19. For replies to these inquiries see 
the Imperial Maritime Customs Report, Special Series, 
Nos. 1, 4, 9. published in Shanghai, at the Statistical 
Department of the Inspectorate General of Customs, 
and sold by P. S. King & Son, King Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

(Signed) David Hill, 

Twenty-eight years missionary of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and 
has travelled over considerable area 
both in the Hupeh and Shausi Pro- 
vinces, living for year.s light amongst 
the people. 

(Signed) Sydney R. Hodge, M,R,C,S,, 
L.R.CP. 
Seven years mL'dical missionary in 
charge of the "\7e.sleyan mission work 
m Hankow. Has personall}- visited 
seme -50 opium dens of all classes in 
Hankow, besides his experience 
with opium suicides and smokers in 
homes, wealthy and otherwise. 



Thomas Gillison. 



1. Yes. 



2. I have no data on which I can rely as giving a 
correct guess as to the proportion who smoke. A small 
proportion of women in general smoke ; nearly all 
prostitutes smoke. A'ery few children smoke. 

3. — (i,) Moral effect decidedly degrading, especially 
as it is against the moral conscience of most of the 
smokers. It induces much laziness also. 

(ii.) Physical effect. It produces constipation, loss 
of appetite, sallowness, lowering of the physical tone, 
so tha,t the smoker bears pain much worse than the 
non-smoker, and there is often in the long run loss of 
flesh, and in bad cases the smoker becomes extremely 
emaciated. I have frequently been told by smokers 
that they lie in bed late into the day, and do not care 
for their morning meal. They do not sleep well at 
night, and rise late in the morning-. 

(iii.) Social effect. I do not understand this question 
fully. Quarrels, wife-beatings, &o. arc common in 
opium-smoker's homes. Indian opium is stronger than 
the native grown, and it takes less Indian opium to 
satisfy the craving than native grown, perhaps because 
purer, i.e. less adulterated than the Chinese dru"-. 

4. Most commonly smoked, and much preferred 
taken in this way. Only swallowed when no time to 
smoke, or when the smoker is too poor to afford all 
that he would require to smoke to satisfy his cravino- 
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I have not met -with cases where drinking a decoction 
is resorted to. The Chinese look upon swallowing as 
more hurtful than smoking, and say it is more con- 
stipating. 

5. This question is diflBcult to answer, and at best the 
answer would only be a guess, so I leave it un- 
answered. 

6. In my opinion every smoker who smokes regularly, 
i.e., once or twice or three times per day, cannot be truly 
said to smoke in moderation, for he must have his pipe, 
and he suffers if deprived of it. There are those who 
at first smoke only occasionally, but not at the same 
time each day. Many avoid smoking at the same 
time each day for fear of becoming slaves to the drug, 
and those who have " played " longest with the pipe 
without becoming victims attribute their escape to 
their not smoking at the same time each day, nor dare 
they smoke every day, but must break off every now 
and then before it is too late, or they know they will 
get the craving and then will have to continue. I have 
known very few who have taken opium for long without 
harm. I remember one constable who had smoked for 
30 years. He said it did him no harm. He looked 
well. But such cases are in my experience very ex- 
ceptional. Oases of great injury are innumerable. I 
have seen many such, both in the hospital and the 
opium dens which I have visited. A man was in my 
house three days ago who sold his wife to buy opium. 
I have known hina for years. In fact he does not 
disguise the fact, but is very sorry for it. He has lost 
a good situation through it, and is now almost reduced 
to beggary, and quite to rags. He came to me to beg 
a few cash. Did time permit I could quote many 
other cases noted down from visits to the opium dens of 
this city. 

7. Not a majority of the labourers or merchants or 
artisans, but a majority of mandarins, police constables, 
and prostitutes. The effect of opium-smoking on the 
calling of consumers is that in the long run frequently 
their business or trade goes from bad to worse. Many 
are beggars in the street to-day, having lost their 
business through opium ; many are in small businesses 
to-day that were once in large ones. One firm with 
which I have dealings is said to have had five large 
stores in Hankow, and to have lost them all but one by 
opium. That last house was next door to my hospital, 
and was lately offered for sale and a smaller place 
built, because money was wanted. Other cases might 
be given did time permit. 

8. Alcohol excites, opium narcotises, and the effects 
correspond to the respective actions of the drugs. 
Opium brings a man to rags, through laziness induced 
thereby, through loss of tinie spent in the den, and 
through loss of physical strength. 

9. Opium-smoking is considered degrading by the 
Chinese. It is classified by them amongst the greatest 
sins, and when a person wants to say he is a good man 
and free from vice, he says, "I do not fornicate or 
" gamble, I am not arrogant and proud, and do not 
" smoke opium." I asked a denkeeper whether he 
thought his trade respectable, and he said, "I have 
" sold my ' face ' to get my food." I have often asked 
what is the good of opium, and have got the reply, 
" No good, only evil." We are taunted with having 
brought the drug to China. It is called "foreign 
smoke." 

10. Comparatively few smokers are able to break 
themselves of the habit, but some do. Many, in fact 
most of those who get cured, go back to it again. Of 
nine opium smokers who got cured in my hospital and 
presented me with an honorary tablet of thanks, eight, 
if not all the nine, went back, some sooner and some 
later. One man was cured (so-called) some six times, 
one four times, and so oa. 

11. Chinese-grown opium is largely used now, and 
would be still more largely used and grown. 

12. Not to my knowledge. The results are produced 
too slowly for the energetic European. The Asiatic is 
more willing to give the time. 

13. Some begin for pleasure, some for sickness. The 
latter become victims more rapidly than the former. I 
have not heard of opium being used in Hankow as a 
prophylactic against fever, rheumatism, or malaria. 
Those whom I have asked deny that it has any value as 
such. 

14. Yes. 

15. Slight wish, but much blamo to us for introduc- 
ing it. 

11 82810. 



16. By all classes. Indian opium is consumed here. 

17. 

18. No. 

19. See Customs Keports. 

20. I regard opium as one of the greatest curses that 
any country could be afflicted with. Its consumption 
IS increasing rapidly in Hankow. The opium-smoker 
is a slave. One man whom I spoke to consumed six 
mace per day, two mace in the morning, two at noon, 
and two at night. I asked him if he were prevented 
from smoking in the morning by business engagements 
what would he do. He said, " I would get it as soon 
" as possible." If kept from getting it till night, what 
would yon doP "Would you be content with your 
usual two mace at night P " No, I must have the whole 
" six mace before I can be satisfied." 

Thomas G-iuison, M.B., CM. (Edin.). 
Resident in China for nine years, in 
charge of a, hospital in which I have 
treated some 1,500 to 2,000 opium- 
smokers. I have also visited about 
50 opium dens, and questioned about 
80 of the inmates. 
Hatkow, China, 

5th March, 1894. 
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FoocHow (Supplementary).* 

H.B.M. Consulate, Foochow, 
SlE, March 19, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to enclose herewith a further 
series of answers to the queries from your Commission. 
These answers, which reached me on the 17th instant, 
are from Dr. J. Bigg, a devoted missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society. Dr. Rigg has been work- 
ing for several years in an inland district of this pro- 
vince, and he has had abundant opportunities for 
observing the effects of intemperance in the use of 
opium among the poorer classes of Chinese. 

With reference to my answer to query No. 19, I wish 
to add a fact which has come to my knowledge since 
my last letter. The face is this : That in some districts 
of this province native opium is duty taxed. In the 
Funing Prefecture, the chief district of its production, 
the yearly revenue from it is stated to be above 
1,0002. 

I have, &o. 

T. Watiers, 

H.B.M. Consul. 
Dr. J. RiGo. 

1. It is. I am acquainted with the I'uh-ning, Fuh- 
ohow, and Kien-ning Prefectures of the Fuh-kien Pro - 
vince, having worked in- them as a medical missionary 
for over five years, speaking the dialects, and con- 
stantly in charge of opium refuges. 

2. Of men in the Fuh-ning and Fuh-chow Prefectures 
50 per cent. ; in the Kien-ning Prefecture, 70 per cent. 

I have seen only about half-a-dozen women who con- 
sumed opium and no children, neither have I heard of 
any children using the drug. 

3. I have observed effects of opium, (a.) Moral : Idle- 
ness, dishonesty, pilfering or theft and robbery (highway 
robbery especially in the Kien-ning Prefecture), un- 
trustworthiness. All Chinese are liars, but opium- 
smokers especially so — liars and cheats. 

(&.) Physical: Rags, dirt, loss of flesh and strength 
and development of fades opii (face dusky, sclerotic 
dull and yellowish, cheeks sunken), sleeplessness in 
early part of night and drowsiness in morning, absolute 
dependence on the drug for fitness for daily work. Im- 
potence, or at any rate sterility ; this without question 
allowed by all. 

(o.) Social: Domestic quarrels, anxiety of relatives 
regarding their future, progressive poverty. In ad- 
vanced cases loading to beggary and death by the 
roadside of the opium-consumer. 

Effects of Indian and Chinese opium the same, except 
that Indian opium stronger. 

4. Both smoked and eaten, the richer and more 
leisured class smoke mostly but also eat ; the poorer 
smoke when they can, and only eat when they cannot 
smoke. 

The opium-eater is more diifioult to cure of the habit 
than the opium-smoker, and more apt to relapse. All 
old smokers eat as well. 

5. — (1.) I never saw a single Chinaman who took 
opium habitually without injury. 

* For rest of Foochow papers see page 276. 
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App. XXVI. {i.) With slight injury ; not more than 5 to 10 per 

■ cent, of conriimers of the drug. 

(3.) "With great injury, or I should prefer to say 
" markt'd injury," 90 to 95 per cent, of consumers. 

6. I think there cannot Ijb such a thing as " modera- 
tion in the Cdnsumption of opium," except in cases of 
sickness, in which its temporary use would be of benefit 
to the disease, but dangerous in leading towards habitual 
use. 

Among the thousands of opium-smokers and con- 
sumers I have met with (almost all habitual consumers) 
and dealt with, I have not known one who was not 
injured by the habit. 

Examples of great injury : — 

(a.) A boatman with a boat of his own and able to 
earn plenty of money, opium-smoking impoverished 
him; his boat when damaged could not be repaired 
on account of his poverty, and he lost employment, 
then boat was seized for debt, and he had to become 
an under boatman on another's boat; now employ- 
ment uncertain and a day's wages needed for a day's 
food and opium. 

(J.) A wood gatherer who ill or well, weather bad or 
good, is compelled to get two heavy loads of wood, 
sold for about 120 cash ; about 80 of this goes for 
opium, and only remainder for rice. 

(c.) A raft maker who had a widowed mother, a wife 
and three children, could earn about four dollars a 
month. Smoked and ate opium for over 10 years 
and brought his relatives into great poverty and 
distress, so that on two occasions mother and wife 
tried to poison themselves by swallowing a quantity 
of opium. Both recovered by help of native 
Christian (foreign-taught) doctors. The wife driven 
by the husband to prostitution (over a long ]:)eriod) 
to earn money to help to supply the husband's 
demands for opium. 

The above three cases are perhaps not very striking, 
but are examples of what is very common. I could give 
hundreds of such cases. 

7. The majority of opium- smokers in my districts are 
of the following classes somewhat in order of frequency. 
Field- workers, petty tradesmen, chair coolies, boatmen, 
especially those on smaller boats. I am not sure of the 
proportion of the artisans, but think it less than the 
other classes, decidedly less. 

Effect of habit on their callings : — 

Keld workers : Loss of energy and industry, often 
leading to poverty and sale of fields. 

Petty tradesmen ; Loss of energy, industry and enter- 
prise. Idleness, neglect, a tumble-along style of living, 
certain poverty a,nd domestic misery. 

Innkeepers : Loss of custom, inn filthy beyond 
custom, certain loss of trade and poverty. 

Chair coolies : Never early in morning ; deliiys at 
least twice or thrice a day at opium shops ; a marked 
differonce in cleanliness and dress between those who 
use and those who do not use opium (in favour 
of non-users) ; unmanageableness ; want of staying 
power often leading to complete exhaustion Ijefore 
the end of a fair day's journey (40 to 80 li.). Extor- 
tionate demands for money — often want over a dollar 
a day per man (in villages). If it were possible to 
get non-smokers I would never employ a smoker or 
eater of opium. 

Boatmen : Much the same as chair coolies ; boats 
often unsafe from lack of needed repairs. 

Artisans: Unless specially skilful lose their employ- 
meut. 

8. The use of alcohol may be called harmless com- 
paratively. I have known of only three or foui' cases 
of injury through alcohol but of hundreds or more 
correctly thousands of cases of injury from opium. 
Wine (native) is more generally and liberally taken in 
China than I supposed when I first came from England, 
but drunkenness is rare. I now and then see cases of 
dyspepsia aggravated or caused by wine drinking, but 
these bear no comparison to the evil of opium. 

9. If opium is condemned as degrading and injurious 
by the Chinese. I never heard one say it was a boon 
and I have \ery often asked tlicm or said " Opium is a 
" boon to you, is it not? " The answer is always "No, 
" it is an injury to me." 

The alcohol habit in China is of little consequence 
comparatively to the '' opium habit " which is ruining 
the country. 

10. They can and do, but net commonly ; more often 
they diminish the dose to the lowest amount they can 
or take tp morphia when they can afford it. 



11. Beneficial, because a great many would be unable 
to obtain any o|)ium at all, no native opium being pro- 
duced in the districts (except in Puh-Ning) and the 
supply of native opium from other places being very 
insufficient to sup])ly all. Even though native opium 
were sent into the unsupplied districts there would be 
time before it came to cause u, great many to compul- 
sorily break off the habit, and some of them at any rate 
when once free would not resume its use. They would 
not take to alcohol or any other narcotic than opium. 

12. No. Why not P They are more active mentally 
and have stronger motives to preserve self-respect, 
more social pleasures, and life is less bare and hopeless 
to Europeans. The Chinese have little to occupy them 
mentally and in their leisure time ; to many of them 
life is a dull humdrum and they have no hope of any- 
thing after life. No fear of God or desire to attain to 
a high standard. The same moral causes which make 
Asiatics so untruthful help to make them fall into the 
most inviting vice. 

13. Chiefly they begin by invitation of a friend or as 
recreation when they are at leisure or to refresh them 
when overtired or to cure or relieve stomach ailments 
or diarrhcea or dysentery. No, not prophylactic against 
any of the three, neither is it regarded so by the 
people. 

14. Without exception they do but dread the suffering 
of giving up the habit and the difficulty of again resist- 
ing the many temptations about them. 

15. There is a strong and frequently expressed wish 
that no opium should ever come from England (India). 
I have been frequently asked if opium did not come 
from my country, the o'oject being to show that because 
I was associated with a country sending opium what- 
ever I said about religion was unworthy of credit. 

16. Chinese opium is cheaper and I believe only used 
by those who cannot afford Indian. In Fuh-Ning a fair 
amount of Chinese opium is used ; about Euh-Chow I 
am not so sure ; in Kien Ning district very little native 
opium is used. 

17. (a.) Very beneficial. 

(J.) Increase unless stopped by Government, 
(o.) I do not know. 

18. I do not know. 

19. Ditto. 

20. Only that it is a disgrace to be associated with 
such a ruinous trade ; ruinous that is to a people that 
cannot re~ist the temptations of the drug. 

John Eigg, M.B,, CM. Edin. 
Church Missiimary Society, 
Kien-Ning Pn, Eoochow, 
China. 



KiNKIANG. 

Her ilajesty's Consulate, Kinkiang, 
Sin, ^ 11th March, 1H9-].. 

In obedience to instructions from Her Majesty's 
Minister at Peking under date of 29th January 'last, I 
have the honour to enclose the answers of residents at 
this port, including my own, to the questions regarding 
opium consumption and opium revenue in China. 
I have, &c. 

CtEokge Bkown, 

Consul. 

Consul BaowN. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese of 
this province, Kiangsi. In the city and suburbs of 
Kinkiang, with ih population roughlj- estimated at 
50,000 souls, there are 537 licensed opium divans. To 
these may be added 200 illicit di\ans, making about 
730 of all classes. Less opium is consumed among 
agriculturists than in the towns, but many small 
farmers grow their o^vn little patch of the poppy for 
home use. 

2. Beyond a hundred or so of Europeans, among 
whom an opium-smoker is very rarely found, the only 
race living in this province is Chinese. My opinion is 
that about 2(1 per cent, of Chinese adults are consumers. 
Women rarely consume the drug, children never. 

3. Excessive consumption of opivim tmdoubtedly 
causes a deterioration of the individual, morally, physi- 
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cally, and socially, but I do not boliove that its habitual 
moderate use has any bad effect. Indian opium is said 
by Chinese connoisseurs to be stronger than the native 
article, and therefore it takes less of the i'ormer to 
satisfy the consumer, otherwise the effects are similar. 
The locally- grown opium however is said to have an 
unpleasant flavour. 

4. Consumers in this district and in China generally 
smoke only I have never heard of their eating the 
drug or drinking a decoction of it as a habit, although 
these are favourite forms of suicide. 

5. From personal observation, necessarily of a some- 
what superficial nature, because in ordinary life it is 
difiicult to distinguish with certainty between those 
who smoke and those who do not, I should say that 
probably 80 out of every 100 smokers suffer no injury, 
16 per cent, are slightly the worse, and 4 per cent, are 
seriously affected in health of soul, mind, and body. 

6. It is very incorrect to say that there cannot be 
moderation in opium-smoking. A proof of this is that 
though so many of the natives smoke the drug, we 
European residents see little or nothing of it in ordinary 
life, while excessive opium-smoking would, if it were 
largely prevalent, be constantly coming te our notice 
in the daily intercourse we have with servants, work- 
people, tradesmen, officials, and acquaintances, for 
opium-smoking is common to all classes. The infer- 
ence, therefore, is that there are very few smokers who 
are immoderate consumers. If moderation were im- 
possible then 20 per cent, of the people, according to 
my estimate of the proportion of smokers, would be 
either excessive smokers already or in process of 
becoming so. In that case the fact would be made 
patent to us at every turn ; yet in China, so far from 
having it constantly thrust under our eyes, we ordinary 
residents are obliged to go out of our way to learn 
anyttiing at all about opium-smoking. What the state 
of affairs would be if the number of smokers among the 
population were really as large as some estimate it, and 
if excessive smoking were the rule among them, is 
hard to contemplate. 

At the present; time I know of several cases of 
consumers who have taken their opium for years without 
harm to themselves. One is an official — shrewd, bright, 
and industrious. He is 66 years of age, having smoked 
opium in moderation, as far as I can learn, for 20 years 
and more. He has a fresh complexion with some colour 
in his cheeks, a sparkling eye, and well nourished body. 
He looks scarcely 40. Another is a clerk in constant 
employment. He is about 40 years of age, and has 
smoked opium for over 10 years. Although for a time 
I was in daily contact with him I should never have 
judged that he smoked had not the faint unpleasant 
odour of the drug in his clothes occasionally betrayed 
the fact and excited my curiosity on the subject. During 
a residence of 22 years in China I have only met one 
instance of an opium-smoker the ruin of whose life 
could clearly be set down to opium-smoking. He was 
a domestic servant, and for several years indulged 
the habit without detection. The craving, hewever, at 
last grew upon him so strongly and rapidly that he 
spent every available moment with his beloved pipe, 
and became a total wreck, utterly regardless of his duties, 
his personal appearance, and his family ties. Finally 
he took to petty stealing to supply means for his 
expensive indulgence, and was dismissed. When I last 
saw him he was living in penury. One otber case I 
have known of an accountant whose constitution was, 
by common report, supposed to be prejudicially affected 
by the heavy indulgence in the drug, which he un- 
doubtedly practised every night. It was, however, by 
no means certain that his weak health was caused by 
the smoking of opium. It might just as well have been 
set down to constitutional causes, for he was always of 
poor physique. In mental activity, energy of character, 
and capacity for work, he had few equals during the 
daytime, and, in these respects, was a, marked contrast 
to one of his relations, who was engaged in the same 
office, and who did not smoke oiiium. Some years ago 
I personally knew two cases where ojiium-smoking was 
beneficial. Both were clerks, and suffered from serious 
pulmonary disease. The opium ]>ipe acted with them 
as a stimulant to the flagging powers, and at the same 
time seemed to soothe the irritated air passages so that 
they were able with its help to got through a day's work 
and save themselves from being thrown out of employ- 
ment. They were also strongly of opinion that the 
course of the disease itself was influenced for the better 
by the inhalation of the drug. 



7. The smoking of opium is common among all classes 
in China. Probably among officials and their number- 
less retaiaers the habit would be found most prevalent. 
Taking the whole people the average of smokers does 
not, I believe, exceed 20 per cent. The general effect, 
whether on labourers, merchants, artisans, officials, or 
official followers, in their calling, is not appreciable by 
the ordinary unbiassed resident except in special cases. 
To quote from the Essay on Opium in Giles' Chinese 
Sketches : " In some parts of Formosa a great quantity 
" is smoked by the well-paid chair- coolies, to enable 
" them to perform the prodigies of endurance so often 
" required of them. Two of these fellows will carry an 
" ordinary Chinaman, with his box of clothes, 30 miles 
" in from eight to ten hours on the hottest days in 
" summer. They travel between five and six miles an 
" hour, and on coming to a stage pass without a 
" moment's delay to the place where food and opium 
" are awaiting their arrival. After smoking their 
" allowance, and snatching as much rest as the traveller 
" will permit, they start once more upon the road, and 
" the occupant of the chair cannot fail to perceive the 
" lightness and elasticity of their tread as compared 
" with the dull tired gait of half an hour before." The 
accuracy of this description I can bear witness to from 
personal experience. 

Mr. Giles adds : " They die early, of course, but we 
" have trades in civilised England in which a man 
" 36 years of age is pointed at as a patriarch." It 
by no means follows that opium is responsible for the 
mortality. The constant rapid travelling with heavy 
weights in great heat for long distances would sufficiently 
account for it. 

8. The use of alcohol in this district is not common. 
Its abuse is almost unknown. No comparison, therefore, 
is possible. 

9. The opium habit is, no doubt, condemned as 
degrading and injurious by literate Chinese when they 
express an opinion on the subject, especially in con- 
versation with Europeans. So also is Christianity, the 
introduction of missionaries, intercourse with Europeans, 
and the adoption of Western methods. Whether the 
professed antipathy to the drug will disappear when 
the home-grown article is good and plentiful enough to 
stop the import from India is very questionable. In 
some instances the expression of condemnation is doubt- 
less sincere, but I have never heard of the Chinese 
starting an anti-opium socieuy or giving any practical 
shape to the sentiment they profess. Most women 
would condemn it, because in the case of limited incomes 
it undoubtedly lessens the sum available for household 
expenses. The lower classes of Chinese are, I believe, 
quite indifferent on the subject. 

10. I have no personal knowledge on this point. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were cut off opium 
consumers would fly to the native article, which would 
instantly rise in value. The increased demand for the 
latter would stimulate the growth of the poppy not only 
in this district but throughout China. A smaller area 
of land would consequently be available for the growth 
of rice and agricultural produce, and the direct result 
would be that the cost of living would be con- 
siderably increased for the people. In course of 
time, as the supply over-passed the demand, its price 
would fall, and with cheapness its use would become 
more common. 

12. Europeans in China rarely contract the habit of 
opium-smoking. The European lives more in public, 
is more inclined to take his pleasure in active exertion 
or excitement. The Oriental loves privacy and sechision, 
as witness the way in which his dwelling is closed on 
the side of the street or thoroughfare ; he is also inclined 
to indolence and quietude, all of which are necessary 
for the proper enjojTnent of the opium pipe. It is a 
matter of temperament. 

13. Some opium-smokers have been led to use the 
drug by the advice of friends or physicians to alleviate 
the severity of chest troubles or painful afl'ections. In 
ordinary cases the habit has been probably acquired 
from curiosity, imitation, or persiiasion, just as is the 
habit of tobacco-smoking. I have no knowledge of the 
value of opium as s prophylactic. In some parts of 
China where I have been stationed the inhabitants have 
largely regarded it as a prophylactic against malaria. 

14. I have never heard the wish expressed. Opium- 
smoking, except in very rare oases, could be given up 
with little more difficulty than tobacco-smoking. 

P p 2 
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App. XXVI. 15. Not to my knowledge, except amongst the official 

class, by whom sucli wishes are apt to be put forward 
as political makeweights. 

16. Indian opium is consumed by all classes in China, 
but chiefly by the official and mercantile classes. It 
is said to be much more palatable than the native 
article, which is also regarded with prejudice in some 
districts because it is supposed to produce skin eruplious. 
The Indian drug is more expensive, and therefore the 
opium divans, to obtain greater profit, often substitute 
the native for it, their customers being for the most 
part of the lower classes, who do not readily distinguish 
the difference. 

17. — (a.) Restricting the supply of Indian opium will 
not diminish opium-smoking among the Chinese. On 
the contrary, for the reasons given in answer to 
Question 11, a speedy increase might be looked for. 

(b). The cultivation of the poppy and the production 
of opium in China would receive a great stimulus. 

(«.) The Chinese G-overnment would probably make 
some effort to reorganise their system for the collection 
of internal duties on opium. The provincial authorities 
would warmly welcome the change, as now it is a great 
grievance with them that the whole of the revenue 
collected on Indian opium is accounted for by the 
Foreign Customs to Peking. That on native opium, of 
course, filters through many channels. Whatever 
changes the Imperial Government introduced for its 
own protection would certainly be so manipulated by 
the provincial authorities as to leave them some 
advantages of which they are deprived by present 
arrangements. 

18. No. The annual out-turn in this province does 
not exceed 100,000 lbs. from an area of about 70 square 
miles partially under poppy cultivation. 

19. It is impossible to say. The duty is collected by 
the native Custom houses and likin stations, which 
publish no returns. Much native opium is smuggled 
from place to place, and pays no duty. 

(Signed) Geoege Bkown, 

H.B.M. Consul at Kinkiang. 
4th March 1894. 



iSxTB-PfiErEOT SHfiuo Fu-HuAi. 

1. Yes, commonly consumed. 

2. Thirty per cent, of adult males are consumers. 
Some of the women consumers, but none of children. 

3. Some of the consumers are somewhat clever. The 
effect of the Indian opium is much stronger than that 
of the Chinese. 

4. Consumers do not eat opium, but have it decocted 
and generally smoke with a pipe. 

!'i. Some consumers taking a small quantit)- of opium 
without any injury, while others just the opposite when 
taking too much. 

6. Consumption of opium cannot be considered as an 
immoderation, unless it is being much used. Consumers 
do harm themselves if they smoke heartily. A greedy 
consumer will become very weak and feeble, and so it 
is of great injury. 

7. Their efficiency in calling for opium is just the 
same as a man wants food in hunger and clothing in 
cold. 

8. Both opium and alcohol are harmlessness, if 
people are not confined by them. 

9. Great opium-smokers will hurt themselves very 
much. The habit of opium and alcohol are equal to 
each other. 

10. If consumers eagerly wish to break their opium 
habit they can do so. 

11. At present the Chinese-grown opium is sufficient 
for the use of consumers, and there is no heed if the 
supply of Indian opium be cut ofi". The habit of 
smoking Indian o])ium is much harder to get free than 
that of smoking Chinese opium. 

12. Some of the Europeans do take opium, but not 
many, while the Asiatics getting deeper and deeper in 
their interest, cannot .tjct rid of their old habit. 

!'■'. It derives tvarn the old Ijad customariness to lead 
them to smoke ojiium. It appears rather cool when 
snioke oi)ium in siiminei-, and warm in winter. 

1 i: Some desire and others not. 

15. Some wish but not all. 



16. Indian oi^ium is chiefly used by the official 
departments, and a great quantity is to be seen in the 
j]r(jvinoes of Yunnan and Canton. Each province has 
its own native opium. 

17. (i.) Some Chinese consumers like to take Indian 

opium and reject the native drug. 

(c.) The tax now levied on opium has already been 
raised to a high term, and cannot be considered as a 
light taxation. 

18. . 

19. The revenue of opium derived by the Chinese 
Government is hardly to be known, except by the Board 
of Eevenue that keeps its account. 

(Signed) Sh^ng Fu-huai, 
Sub-Prefect of Kinkiang, Province of Kiangsi. 
7th March 1894. 



Mr. SCHLEE. 



1. No! 

2. One in 20. Women do consume opium, but 
not to any great extent. Children do not that I am 
aware of. 

3. The eftects of opium morally appear to me to 
depend on the extent it is consumed. I cannot say that 
it has any special moral efliect. Physically it appears 
to be beneficial under certain circumstances, and only 
detrimental when taken immoderately. Its eifect then 
appear?^ to be emaciation of the body, a general distaste 
for any exertion, bodily or mentally, and craving for 
more opium. Socially it has no particular effect that I 
have noticed, I cannot notice any difference of efi'ect 
on consumers of different races. I do not know if there 
is any difference of the effects of Chinese and Indian 
grown opium. 

4. My opinion is that consumers chiefly smoke opium 
when taking it for pleasure. The difi'erence of effect in 
eating and smoking is different, and much depends on 
the amount taken, but I am not able to give an opinion 
as I have not studied it sufficiently. 

5. . 

6. I think it is certainly incorrect to say that opium 
cannot be taken in moderation. I think there can be as 
much moderation in smoking opium as in anything else. 
I know of as many cases Avhere men have taken opium 
without harm to themselves for many years as I do of 
men who smoke tobacco or drink wine. I have ob- 
served that the consumption of it in immoderation 
always does injury in some shape or form, either 
physically or morally, but where taken moderately I 
have never known of any ill-ett'ects. 

7. A fair number of labourers, merchants, and artisans 
consume opium, but, taken as a whole, consume it very 
moderately. As regards the effect upon their calling, 
in the case of the labourer, I consider that the use of 
opium is beneficial. His work is so arduous at times, 
carrying heavy loads from daylight to all hours at night, 
that he is often so overtired and the stifling nights so 
unrefreshing that without his opium he could not get 
sufficient sleep to enable him to bear the fatigues of the 
day's work. The amount he takes is small but it 
induces sleep and soothes his overworked body. In the 
case of the merchant it tends to make him perhaps 
rather less active than he otherwise might be, but in 
many oases this is beneficial to him, as he often would 
otherwise overwork himself. It happens that they use 
it in immoderation, but this is when they do not use it 
but abuse it. 



9. The habit of consuming opium is condemned as 
injurious and degrading, in the same way as the 
alcoholic habit is in our own country, but as with us the 
use and abuse are confounded. As alcohol is not con- 
demned as injurious and degrading by those who use it 
with us, 0]>ium is not condemned by those who use it in 
China. 

10. Certainly ! just as much as any other person from 
other haljits. 

11. If the supply of opium were cut ofi"! feel certain 
that they would resort to China-grown opium. 

15. I think not. 

'JO. With regard to opium-consumption I consider 
that, like wines, spirits, tobacco, and other stimulants 
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or sedatives, it is the abuse and not the use that harms, 
and further 1 think that the abuse of opium is not as 
great in China as the abuse of alcohol in European 
countries ; that opium is a necessity to a large class of 
labourers, under the present amount of labour they 
undergo in their climate, a.nd tlat if opium weie not 
used more people would suffer from the want of it than 
those who at present suffer from the abuse of it. 

Chas. SchIiEE, 

Of Messrs. Robert Anderson & Co., 

Tea Merchants, Kinkiang. 



Rev. E. S. Little. 



1. Yes. 



2. Males. — I am continually told by natives in the 
country where I travel and reside that at least seven- 
tenths smoke opium. Wonien. — Not very generally. 
Children. — Sometimes ; rarely. 

N.B. — Distinctions between various races are asked, 
but I would remark that there is only one race found in 
this neighbourhood — the Chinese — and it is to this race 
miy answers refer in all cases. 

3. Moral. — In very many cases the ruin is complete. 
A regular department of a num.ber of opium dens is a 
brothel. But apart from this men who habitually take 
opium seem to lose character — they become untrust- 
worthy, careless, more than usually dishonest and un- 
truthful. Physical — Chinese will say that they can 
tell by a man's face whether he be an opium-smoker 
or not. They are often emaciated, but whether this be 
due to the opium or to the fact that money which 
should have been used for the purchase of food has 
been used for opium, and hence an insufficient quantity 
of nourishment taken, I cannot say. Habitual opium- 
smokers seem unable to do a full day's work without 
stopping to take their regular smoke or in lieu of that 
an opium pill to swallow. I have frequently employed 
at the same time a number of men, smokers and non- 
smokers, and when a man has fallen out unable to keep 
up with the others, they have given me as an answer 
to my question as to the reason of his failure to keep 
up, "He is an opium -smoker." Social. — The habit 
is spreading and it is now quite customary to invite a 
guest or caller on business or otherwise to invite him to 
an opium couch and a smoke. I have known good men 
led by this practice into the habit and gradually bring 
moral and business ruin upon themselves. 

4. They generally smoke it ; I have had opium- 
smokers in my eraploy, and when the passion or craving 
has come upon them and they have been unable 
to go and get their smoke they swallow a pill which 
seems to satisfy the craving much in the same way as 
a smoke. The effect seems to be just about the same. 

5. This is a difficulty question. Beyond well-to-do 
people I do not think there are many who take opium 
without injury to themselves. The tendency is to 
increase the quantity taken. I have met old men who 
have taken opium for 20 or 30 years and who seemed to 
be in health, but when questioned some have told me 
that they sufiered, had disturbing dreams and restless- 
ness at night, and were compelled to get up and take 
opium to quiet themselves. I am of opinion that well 
fed men can take opium moderately without seeming 
to suffer injury therefrom. 

6. I think there can be moderation m opium-smokmg, 
and I think there is in many cases. 

A part of No. 5 above will answer the question as 
to men taking opium for a number of years without 
apparent injury, but a close inquiry would, I thmk, 
almost always p-ove some injury. I have known a 
number of cases of utter ruin through opmm and could 
give 50 or more instances. 

(a ) Was a well-to-do man owning land and his own 
house with a, wife and two children. He commenced 
opium-smoking a.nd soon the habit so grew upon 
him that he gave up everything for it. He was 
finally compelled to sell in turn his land, his house, 
and then his wife and children. The proceeds of 
these were all consumed, and he is now a loathsome 
beggar. 
(I.) "^as a literary man with a degree in my own 
ernploy. He was baptised by me and received into 
the Church. He led an exemplary life and was 
respected by all. During a sickness a native doctor 



recommended opium-smoking. He contracted the 
habit, became dishonest, indeed a thief, his word 
could not be believed, and was not to be depended 
upon to do his ordinary work. Finally I was com- 
pelled to expel him from the Church and dismiss 
him from my employ. He finally died at an early 
age. His own relatives lost all respect and regard 
for him. 

7. I think a majority* smoke opium. I know a man 
who had a good business, was himself a skilful mechanic 
and making a comfortable living, but took to opium, 
and has lost nearly all his trade, and only recently 
applied to me to find for him any, even the most menial, 
employment. 

8. Alcohol seems to be almost without any eifect 
beyond a temporary one, and totally different from that 
of opium. 

9. I have spoken with thousands of people upon the 
subject of opium and have never found one person who 
did not condemn it. Often when preaching before large 
crowds who have not been sympathetic with my 
subject, and have then introduced opium-smoking, I 
have always secured attention and exclamations of 
consent when I condemned opium and stated its effects. 
Opium-smokers have invariably stated to me that the 
practice was an evil one. 

Opium is condemned, and alcohol or " wine " drink- 
ing is regarded as harmless. 

10. Hundreds of opium-smokers have told me they 
would like to break themselves of the habit, and it is 
the usual thing to be asked if I can cure the opium 
habit when I am on my journeys. Some may break 
themselves of the habit, and I know many purchase 
native drugs to assist themselves. I have known 
several opium smokers cured of opium, but they have 
always been in connexion with the Christian church 
or under treatment in a foreign hospital. 

11. The probability is there would be no other effect 
than to substitute native for Indian opium. 

12. I have only known one European smoke opium. 
I heard him strongly condemn the habit, and saw him 
give it up before he died. 

13. They often get the habit through the social 
custom referred to in Answer 3. Others commence by 
taking it now and again for " fun," as they call it, and 
by degrees the habit grows upon them. 

I have never known it taken as a prophylactic against 
these sicknesses, nor have I ever heard it referred to as 
any use in this connexion. It is frequently taken in 
lung troubles, blood spitting, and so on. Native 
doctors prescribe it, and many patients who have 
smoked opium when sick have clung to and continued 
the habit when the sickness has passed away. 

14. I have found it so invariably, or at any rate this 
is the statement made to me in thousands of instances 
by opium-smokers themselves. I must confess I often 
doubt the sincerity of the statement, because I see no 
effort on their part to get rid of the habit. There is a 
universal idea that to give up the habit means serious 
and painful sickness and even death to the opium- 
smoker who should attempt it. 

15. I have never heard the question discussed. I 
am always told when I preach that it is we foreign men 
who have introduced and continue to sell the drug in 
China, and I am frequently asked to have a pipe. 
Surprise is sometimes expressed when I state that I do 
not smoke. 

16. As far as my information goes, I think it is con- 
sumed to a large extent all over China. Szchuen, 
Yunnan, and Hunan are, I believe, the provinces 
largely given to its cultivation. Here the better 
financial classes smoke the Indian drug, the poorer 
people take the native because it is cheaper. I have 
heard opium-smokers say they prefer the Indian drug, 
because it is better to smoke ; 1 suppose they mean the 
taste or flavour is superior to the native. 

17. — (a.) I imagine there would be no difference in 
the quantity consumed. 

(6.) There would be a larger demand for the native 
drug, and I should imagine a larger area would be 
devoted to the cultivation of the poppy. 

(c.) It is probable a heavier tax would be laid on the 
native cultivator and seller. 

18. No. 
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20. The opium habit is growing upon the people, and 
in remote interior districts, even in the mountains and 
hills, and at solitary and lonely hamlets, opium dens 
are always to be found. The number of these is grow- 
ing rapidly. The Christian church has a strict rule 
excluding opium-smokers from her pale, and it is 
common to expel members of the church when they 
contract the habit. 

I have heard it stated again and again by the natives 
that opium is causing poverty and ruin to come upon 
China. 

Personally I am anxious to see England's connexion 
with the trade cease. It will probably not cause opium- 
smoliing to decrease, but it will wash a deep stain from 
our hands, and give reformers a much better oppor- 
tunity for success in their efforts for the prohibition of 
the traflBo. I regard opium, except when used medi- 
cinally, as an unmixed evil and an unspeakable 
hindrance to the rise and progress of the Chinese 
people. 

B. S. Little, 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 



Mr. J. Jackson. 

1. Yes. 

"2. It is difficult to form an opinion in the absence of 
statistics. I have often heard it said that one in ten 
of the adult male population are smokers. This is pro- 
bably a low estimate. Many women smoke, but I 
believe few if any children. Boys in their early teens 
often contract the habit. 

3. Moral. — I myself have little confidence in the 
integrity or honesty of a confirmed opium-smoker. The 
Chinese themselves regard such as being untrust- 
worthy. 

Physical. — The physical efi'ects are very apparent in 
the general emaciation of the smoker. A coolie who 
uses opium is not equal to a non-smoker in ability to 
endure the hard work and continued strain. I would 
not set out on a long journey with an opium-smoking 
chair coolie. 

Social. — The influence of opium- smoking on social 
life I regard as only evil. Opium shops are generally 
dens of infamy. 

4. Smoke. But when unable through any circum- 
Btances to attain the regular smoke, opium pills are 
taken to satisfy the craving. I should think the effects 
are not greatly different. 

6. I can give no satisfactory answer to this question. 
Among the wealthy and better fed classes less injury 
arises. I much doubt whether anyone can take opium 
habitually without injury. 

6. I think that some take opium in moderation. I 
have not personally known any case of long use of 
opium without injury. I have known cases where great 
injury has been the result. A young Mr. Tsiang, a 
bright young fellow, educated in a mission school, took 
to smoking opium when about the age of 18.' He was 
soon a beggar on the street, and died about the age of 
22. A Mr. Li I have known for 11 years as a car- 
penter and contractor. He did well in his business, 
but taking to opium-smoking his business gradually 
declined until quite ruined, and he himself is now 
in such a condition physically as presages an early 
death. 

7. I do not think that a majority use opium. Its 
effects upon those who do is to greatly decrease their 
efficiency. 

8. There can be no comparison between the use of 
opium and alcohol in this part of China, I have 
known no cases where there has been a craving for 
alcohol at all like that for opium. The effects of the 
two are not comparable. 

0. It is generally condemned. I never hear the use of 
opium commended. The use of wine is not regarded at 
all in the same light. An opium-smoker himself 
usually condemns the habit. 

10. Some do break off the habit ; but I am of opinion 
from my observation that comparatively few smokers 
are cured, if they have used the drug for any consider- 
able length of time. I have seen many attempts to 
break off in the hospital, but of the number of those 
who have a real desire to be cured only a small propor- 
tion are willing to go through the ordeal. Many who 
profess to be cured relapse after leaving the hospital. 



11. If the foreign drug were not procurable I think 
that the native article would be resorted to still more 
than at present. I fear that the cutting off of the 
Indian opium would have little effect in ultimately 
reducing the number of smokers. I do not think 
alcohol at all likely to take the place of opium. 

12. Eew Europeans resort to opium in China. So 
far as I know, I have known only one such case per- 
sonally. The reason for this I am not able to state 
positively. I think it is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment. 

13. Many are now led to use opium in a social 
way. The pipe is often offered to guests in the same 
way that tea is offered. I believe this social use of opium 
is much on the increase. I do not know whether it is 
ever used as a prophylactic. It is often taken as a 
I'cmedy for lung troubles, and I have been often told 
that the habit of using opium was first centracted in 
this way. 

14. Many, indeed most that I have known profess a 
desire to be cured of the habit. 

15. I have often heard great objection made to Eng- 
land's conneixon with the trade. I believe that the 
Chinese generally regard this connexion with the 
Indian opium trade as discreditable to her. 

16. Indian opium is consumed generally by smokers 
in this part of China, but more especially by the well- 
to-do classes. It is preferred to native opium by those 
who can afford it. 

17. I do not think that there will be any permanent 
decrease in the use of opium by the cutting off of the 
Indian drug. I think it likely that in any case the 
cultivation of the poppy will increase. 

20. I regard the use of opium iu the Taug-tsze Valley 
as a most serious drawback to the improvement of the 
condition of the people. It is the cause of great 
poverty and untold misery. No well-wisher of the 
Chinese can see without sorrow and dismay the inroads 
which opium is making among the people. If the 
habit continues to spread, I regard the Chinese race as 
doomed to decrepitude, there can be no hope of general 
social improvement or of physical and intellectual 
vigour among a race of opium-smokers. 

Jas. Jackson. 
Kinkiang Institute, Kinkiang. 
February 24, 1894. 



Dr. Undeewoob. 



1. Opium is commonly used by the Chinese iu this 
part of China. 

2. In the city of Kinkiang, about 10 per cent, of the 
adult male.';, and in the country around about 3 per 
cent, smoke opium daily. Less than 1 per cent, of 
women use the drug. These latter are usually the 
inmates of brothels and opium houses, though occa- 
sionally the ladies in official families smoke. Children 
rarely or never smoke in this part of China. 

3. Amongst those who use opium to excess I have 
observed a moral degeneration just as complete as in the 
case of drunkards at home. My experience is that 
physically the habitual opium-smoker is weakened, and 
is not able to undergo an operation, or pass throu'o-h a 
severe illness, with anything like the chances of a man 
who does not use the drug, or who uses it only occa- 
sionally. The social position of a heavy smoker depends 
on his financial position. A poor man taking the druo- 
to excess must go doivn. I cannot draw a distinction 
between the effects on different races, nor between the 
effects of the Indian and Chinese grown druo-. 

4. Consumers here smoke the drug. I have known 
chair coolies, where there was no opportunity for 
smoking, swallow a small piece of the extract.' This 
method of using the drug is uncommon. 

6. I cannot give a direct answer to this question 
My belief is that those who smoke only occasionally in 
the great majority of cases they do so without iniurv 
Very few of those who have smoked regularly for three 
years escape injury more or less. " Opium sots " must 
be a small per-oentage, but I cannot even guess at their 
proportion. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium In 
Kinkiang it is quite customary for the pipe to be pro- 
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duued on the arrival of a guest, or other similar 
occasion, even in the houses of those who detest opium. 
A man takes a pipe at such a time, and may not again 
touch it for weeks. If one put the per-centage of 
habitual smokers at 10, the number of those who take 
it occasionally may be put at 50. 

Of those who take the drug regularly, and have the 
craving for it, there are few who do not increase the 
quantity as time goes on. I know two men, the one a 
student who has smoked for nine years, and has not 
increased his daily consumption, and the other a caste 
who for 12 years has used the drug, and is much as 
he was when he began. On the other hand, a domestic 
servant whom I knew became a beggar ; a second, a 
clerk in a yamen, got through all his means, and finally 
tried to sell his wile and child ; and a third, a student, 
was when last I saw him living on money obtained by 
the prostitution of his wife. 

7. Many labourers and artisans — but far from a 
majority — and of merchants only a few, smoke opium. 
The first two classes get very small wages, and cannot 
both buy opium and get good food. They must, if 
they lose much, by damaging their health, become 
inefiicient. In going a long journey I would not 
knowingly take an opium- smoking chair coolie. He 
would be too apt to break down without the drug. 
Failure in punctuality is the usual reason for the 
dismissal of opium-smoking domestic servants in foreign 
employment. Merchants who smoke to excess become 
negligent of their business in the course of time. 

8. Those using opium to excess in this part of 
China are to those using alcohol to excess as probably 
300 to one. I do not remember to have seen six 
drunkards amongst 60,000 patients at the hospital 
during the past 12 years. There are habitual 
drunkards, though few. Crimes by violence are very 
rarely committed under the influence of alcohol in this 
neighbourhood . 

9. The opium habit is condemned as degrading and 
injurious by the generally expressed opinion of the 
Chinese. The sincerity of this opinion is, in a very 
great number of cases, open to doubt. The opium 
habit is considered to be more serious than the alcohol 
habit. 

10. Opium-smokers can and do break themselves of 
the habit. Few do so, and of those few many go back. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were stopped there 
would be an immediate increase in the consumption of 
native opium which is already largely used by the 
poorer classes. Those accustomed to the Indian drug 
would take to the home-grown, and not to alcohol, or 
some other narcotic. I do not think any would stop 
smoking. 

12. I have known only one man in the course of 
13 years' residence. The fact that opium-smoking 
is the vice of what he considers an inferior race would 
go a long way in preventing a European from smoking, 
and thus exposing himself to the contempt of his 
fellows. 

13. Many are induced by social customs, others have 
begun by using the drug for diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
painful affections such as cancer. Opium is not 
within my knowledge, a prophylactic against fever, 
rheumatism, or malaria. It is not so regarded by the 
people of this part of China. 

14. Some really desire to give up the habit. Many 
pretend to wish to get free from it. 

15. Some of the best Chinese wish that there were no 
opium in the country, and these know that the home 
opium is largely taking the place of the foreign. Many 
of the common people here do not know that opium is 
produced in China. 

16. . 



17. On the prohibition or restriction of the export of 
Indian opium (a) there will be no decrease in the con- 
sumption of opium in China ; (h) the cultivation of the 
poppy will be increased in this country ; and (c) the 
Chinese Grovernment will more than make up for the 
loss of revenue from foreign opium by largely increasing 
the duty on the native-grown. 

18. . 

19, . 

20. ^~ ~. 

Geo. E. Underwood, M.D., 
Kiukiang, Feb. 26th, 1894. Medical Officer. 



Macao {Supplementary).* 

H.B.M. Consulate, Macao, 
SiH, March 14th, 1894. 

Rei'ereing to my despatch of the 1st instant, 
I have the honour to enclose the replies kindly sent to 
me by Dr. Gomes da Silva, the Colonial Surgeon of 
this possession, by Mr,. Nolasco da Silva, ex-chief 
interpreter to the Government here, and by Messrs. 
Milisoh & Co., merchants of long standing in this 
colony. 

These officials and merchants have been so long 
resident among the Chinese, and have reaped in their 
various professions so much experience, that their 
opinions are of great worth, eipeoially so in the case 
of Mr. N. da Silva, who has gained a thorough insight 
into the Chinese character. 

I have, &c. 

H. Benckaft Joly, 
Vice-Consul. 
P.S. — The papers are forwarded under separate cover. 
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Dr. Josfi Gomes da Silva (Translation). 

1. Yes. 

2. More than half, possibly two-thirds of the Chinese 
adult male population smoke opium. With women the 
vice is more rare, and with children exceptional. 

3. The opium-smoker presents, more or less ac- 
centuated, the following physical, functional, and 
psychological symptoms : Emaciation, with earthy yel- 
lowness of the skin, curvation of the spinal cord, 
sinking of the eyes, considerable diminution of weight 
of body, anorexia, constipation of the bowels, impotence 
of the genital organs, muscular paralysis, tremulousness, 
abstraction, egotism, indolence. I only know the effects 
of opium-smoking on the Chinese inhabitants of Macao. 
The only opium imported and smoked in Macao is 
Indian. 

4. The persons who have no sufficient means to 
purchase prepared opium make use of the residue which 
remains in the pipes, and mixing this with rice and 
forming it into a ball they masticate and wash it down 
with the help of tea. The wealthy people smoke the 
opium and sell the residue or give it to their servants. 
The opium-eater presents the identical symptoms as 
those of the smoker, more exaggerated, as his skin 
assnm.es a dark colour of a sombre yellow. 

5. It is difficult to establish the proportions required. 
I believe, however, that the greater part of the smokers 
of opium in Macao belong to the number of those with 
whom the vice causes little harm. 

6. As regards moderation, I know of a case which 
appears to me deserving of notice. John Situ, a 
Chinaman, a Catholic, and a resident of Macao, died 
at the age of 60. Ever since his youth he acquired the 
habit of smoking opium, but he only smoked on Sundays 
from the time he had finished hearing mass to night, 
getting up, after the interruptions imposed by sleep, 
to smoke as he woke up each time. On the return of 
9 o'clock he went to sleep, and on the Monday morning 
ho got up and proceeded to his shop (to this day a rice 
shop), feeling as fit for work as if he had not smoked 
at all. In this manner he went on during the rest of 
the week until the evening of the following Sunday, 
when he took again to smoking from the close of mass to 
night. He was a man healthy and robust, of a gay and 
communicative temperament,, and he died of a disease 
entirely alien from . the poisoning of opium. I also 
know of a few individuals who after smoking from the 
commencement of virility have been able to attain the 
age of 80 and 90 years. 

7. In general labourers, workers in the fields, coolies, 
&o. only smoke after the hours of work, as they are 
aware that when under the effects of opium they would 
not be able to work. 

8. The abuse in alcoholic drinks is relatively rare 
among the Chinese of this locality. I have not, however, 
at hand any facts in order to compare the efi'eots of the 
use and abuse of the one and the other. The individuals 
who consume alcohol are exclusively to be found among 
the low classes, and the drinker of alcohol is, as a rule, 
no smoker of opium. I can, nevertheless, quote as an 
exception the case of a boy in my service, who, though 
he drank with a certain frequency, never gave up 
smoking opium. He stated that he had acquired the 
vice of drinking, in order to cure himself of the habit 

♦ For other papers from Macao see page 263. 
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of smoking opium, which he considered more nocuous, 
and that at present he finds it absolutely impossible 
to free himself of either of the two vices. During the 
day, even at dinner time, this servant attended to me 
with all diligence, much to my satisfaction, but at 
night I could not depend upon him for anything. The 
sole apparent effect of opium in him is tremulousness, 
which made him break many plates on account of a 
lack of firmness in the arms and hands. 

9. No. The use or abuse of opium, like the use or 
abuse of alcohol, is not considered degrading or injurious 
by the Chinese. If the poor families oppose themselves 
generally to their head contracting either of these vices, 
it is principally because they know that the outlay for 
alcohol or opium will absorb the greater part of the 
common income. 

10. I know only of one case well verified. Ah-on, 
of San-hui, a married man, not a Christian, promised 
to rid himself of the vice of opium-smoking if he got a 
son. From the age of 20 to 50 he got three daughters, 
during which time he continued the vice. But at 50 
his wife gave birth to a son, and Ah-on at once and 
immediately gave up opium-smoking, though it brought 
him to the brink of the grave. By force of much 
strength of will, of an alimentation richly azotated, 
and of generous wines he managed to recoup himself 
after a period sufficiently long and painful. And he 
thus was able to see this child, whose birth caused him 
so tremendous a sacrifice, arrive to manhood. 

11. The greatest peril for a smoker of opium is the 
sudden suppression of the vice. Admitting that they 
unexpectedly had to do without opium, the greater 
part of them would die of inertia. Others would still 
try the use of drugs to which they would attribute 
properties antagonistic to opium. But in my conviction 
all would have recourse to indigenous opium as soon 
as this drug will have been presented to them as such. 

12. Of the Asiatic Portuguese (Macaiats) there are 
many who acquire the vice of opinm-smoking. Of 
European Portuguese I know of only one case. He 
was a soldier, who lived with a Chinese woman, whose 
brother, a native policeman, was an old smoker. Such 
scarcity can be explained by the fact that it is not the 
fashion or custom amongst us to smoke opium, such as 
it is with tobacco-smoking or snufi'-taking. It is well 
known that those who begin to smoke tobacco feel 
some special uneasiness, and a certain intoxication 
accompanied with nausea, due to the nicotine. Never- 
theless, the beginner, slave of the fashion or of the 
desire to imitate the greater number of his countrymen, 
.succeeds at last to make his organism tolerate the 
nicotine, and acquires the custom of smoking tobacco. 
The same phenomena happens with opium-smoking, 
which is far from being agreeable to the beginner, so 
much so that it is only after some time that the smoker 
cannot dispense with opium. Nevertheless, opium- 
smokers are as abundant in China as tobacco-smokers 
in Europe. 

13. Because it is a common custom, because it is the 
fashion, as I have said. I am not aware that ojiium is 
taken by Chinese as a prophylactic against any malady. 
I know, however, of several cases in which sick persons 
(such as consumptives and dyspeptics) have acquired 
the vice under the excuse that it was for healing 
purposes. 

14. No, they do not think about it. They would prefer 
to die of hunger and inanition. 

15. Only those who do not smoke would desire to see 
the importation of opium forbidden, as they know that 
opium enervates and renders useless for work, ut least 
while the drug acts on the organism ; or by those who 
would desire it for reasons mentioned in my answer to 
query No. 9. 

16. 17, 18, 19, 20. As in Macao and its dependencies 
Indian opium is smoked exclusively and the poppy is 
not cultivated, I cannot answer the questions under 
these numbers. 

JOSIS GrOMES DA SiLVA, 

Chief of the Health Service. 
Macao, Cth March 1894. 



smokers, but I have seen that amongst artisans, shop- 
keepers, servants, workmen, and generally those that 
work for a living, there are few smokers ; amongst the 
wealthy and well-to-do classes the use of opium-smoking 
is more general. Honest women, with rare exceptions, 
do not smoke, but old prostitutes generally smoke opium. 
Childi'en never smoke. 

3. Physical effects : The opium-smokers become 
emaciated, and their faces become yellow. Moral 
effects : In my dealings with Chinese I never met 
with facts that convince me that the vice of opinm- 
smoking renders the men more immoral. Opium- 
smoking is expensive and repulsive to persons of clean 
habits, but does not seem to have any peculiar influence 
on morality. Some Chinese families in Macau like that 
their young men should take to opium-smoking in 
order to keep them at home, and to avoid them from 
going to brothels and gambling-houses. Social effects : 
Chinese opium-smokers are not despised by their 
countrymen, and do not lose influence and reputation. 
In business they are trusted as well as any other who 
does not smoke. Many merchants discuss their affairs 
between themselves while smoking opium. 

4. In Macau there are no opium-eaters. The con- 
sumers smoke opium through the usual Chinese opium 
pipe. 

6. Amongst the Chinese opium-smokers that I have 
known in Macau I believe that there are 60 per cent, 
that smoke it without injury, and 30 per cent, that 
smoke it with slight injury, and 10 per cent, that are 
really opium sots. 

6. Amongst opium-consumers that I know to have 
smoked opium for a long time without harm I will 
mention specially two cases. The first case is of a 
Chinese writer that worked under me in my depart- 
ment. He smoked opium for more than 30 years, until 
he died at the old age of GO years, but worked very 
well, was intelligent and clever. The other case is of a 
Portuguese that acted as Chinese interpreter, who is 
living yet. He is now 68 years old, having smoked 
opium for 40 years ; he began when he was 18 years. 
He has been working and enjoying health the whole 
time. But I have seen also very sad cases of Chinese 
opium-smokers that become dissolute and died miser- 
ably. 

10. I can mention a remarkable case. One Portu- 
guese gentleman who attained great wealth, and became 
a nobleman, smoked opium for more than 20 years, but 
at last gave it up of his own free will ; aftei- that he 
lived^ for more 25 year.s, enjoying health, and died at 
the ripe age of 80 years. 

12. The Portuguese population of Macao numbers 
5,000 persons, and there are very few Portuguese 
opium-smokers ; I believe their number does not ex- 
ceed 10 or 12. They are held in bad repute and are 
considered degraded ; that is the reason why everyone 
shuns the vice. 

17. The prohibition or restriction of the export of 
Indian opium will stimulate the consumption of Chinese- 
grown opium, and will not abate the vice. 

Pedro M. Cakco da Silva. 

Macao, 8th March 1894. 



Mr. MiLISOH. 



Mr, P. Da Silva. 



1 and 2. Amongst the Chinese in Macao the vice of 
smoking opium is not very common. I cannot say 
what is the proportion between the inhabitants and 



^ 1. Opium is pretty extensively consumed by the 
Chinese as I have observed during my 37 years of 
residence in China. 

2. The greatest proportion which are consumers is 
amongst adult males, and to some extent women, but 
11 very small ])cr-ceiitage. Children do not consume 
opium BO far as I have observed. 

3. The effects of opium morally and physically have 
their attendant evils ; socially 'it is not considered 
degrading as all classes of people, more or less, smoke 
it. The effects are the same on consumers of each 
race, and smokers declare that Chinese-grown opium 
is less injurious than Indian. 

4. Consumers smoke the drug. 

5. As to proportions who use opium. (1.) Without 
injury. (2.) With slight injury. (3.) With great injury. 
The greatest number come under 1 and 2, while it is 
certain the number of smokers for whom the habit 
works great injury is very small indeed. 
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6. Moderation in the consumption of opium does 
exist as a great many smokers use a little daily as a, 
stimulant, instead of alcoholic liquors. I have known 
smokers for years who used the drug in moderation, 
and it had no perceptible effect on them ; but I have 
also seen cases where it was used in excess, causing 
dyspepsia and bowel complaints ending in sudden 
death, similar to that with people addicted to drink 
and use ardent spirits in excess. 

7. A good many merchants, artisans, and labourers 
are in the habit of smoking, the effects tend to make 
the person indifTerent to his calling. 

8. The abuse of opium is predominating, as Chinese 
as a rule are moderate consumers of alcoholic liquors. 

y. The habit of consuming opium is not condemned 
as degrading, and the general opinion amongst natives 
is that it is not so injurious as the alcohol habit. 

10. Opium-smokers break themselves of the habit, 
but th.e per-centage is very small, and when cured of 
it resort to it again shortly after. 

11. In case supplies of Indian opium were to be cut 
ofl', snaokers would decidedly resort to Chinese-grown, 
and the deficiency would probably induce importation 
from Turkey and Persia in large quantities, notwith- 
standing Indian is preferred to both, and most general 
in favour. 

12. People of the European race contract the habit 
just as well as it is known that in the United States 
and Australia where the prepared drug has been intro- 
duced from China, a great number of white men and 
women smoke it, and is spreading to an alarming 
extent. 

13. Some consumers believe that opium-smoking acts 
as a medicine preventive of disease, but it is mot the 
general opinion. 

14. Only a limited number of opium-consumers them- 
selves desire to get free of the opium habit. 

15. I never heard amongst Chinese that they wish 
England should not allow opium to be exported from 
India. 

16. The ■wealthy and good-to-do classes smoke Indian 
opium in the treaty ports and provinces adjacent to 
them, while the lower classes smoke drass opium (refuse 
from pipes), owing to its being cheaper than the original 
article. 

17. Probable consequences of the prohibition or 
restriction of the e.x.port of Indian opium. 

(a.) Smokers could not do without opium, and would 
resort to Chinese-grown, or other foreign drug 

(6.) It would stimulate the growth of the poppy, and 
production of opium in China, and as it is an ex- 
cellent subject for taxation, growers no doubt would 
be induced to increase cultivation with a view of 
raising a larger revenue. 

(c.) The opium revenue for the home product may be 
put down at taels 50 per pioul = |69-73 — say |70 
as a pretty fair average, but there are great irregu- 
larities about the collection, and it may be less in 
one province and more in another. 

18. The area under poppy cultivation in China must 
be very extensive indeed, as the plant is grown where- 
ever it will thrive, and so far as is known in almost all 
the 18 provinces, as well as in Mangolia and Manchuria ; 
however reliable statistics cannot be obtained respecting 
the total quantity produced, but the average annual 
out-turn of opium is estimated at 250,000 to 300,000 
piculs. 

19. The revenue derived from native-grown opium, 
calculated at $70 per picul, would thus amount to 
$17,500,000 to $21,000,000 per annum. 

Addenda. — If the lower estimate of production in 
China is taken, i.e., 250,000 piculs, and the average of 
2 mace for a smoker of prepared opium daily, it would 
give above 3,800,000 smokers. When boiled down the 
raw drug loses about 30 per cent, in weight, and 
250,000 piculs would produce 175,000 piiuls of pre- 
pared, or 17,500,000 catties a 16 taels = 280,000,000 
taels a 10 mace = 2,800,000,000 mace per annum, 
divided by the number of days in the year, would give 
per day 7,671,232 mace, and allowing 2 mace per day 
for an average smoker, 3,835,616 mace is the con- 
sumption daily. It is stated that the population of 
u 82810. 



China is above 300,000,000, but estimatmg it at 
300,000.000, and opium-smokers at 3,835,616, the result 
is that 128 per cent, of the population smoke the home 
product. 

C. MlUSCH, 

Of Milisch & Co., Macao (China). 
Macao, 13th March 1894. 
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Niugpo. 



Sia, 



NiNGPO. 

H.M. Consulate, Ningpo, 
February 26, 1894. 
By direction of Her Majesty's Minister at Peking, 
I have the honour to forward herewith, in original, 
replies to the printed paper of questions regarding opium 
consumption in China, circulated by order of the Boyal 
Commission on Opium. 

I have, &c. 

P. F. Hausser, 

Acting Consul. 



Dr. MOLYNEUX. 



1. Ye 



2. Judging: by amount imported and manufactured, 
compared with number of adult males, the proportimi 
in this province would be one in six, but making allow- 
ance for waste, abnormal individual expenditure, and 
quantity used in manufactures and medicines it would 
perhaps be nearer to say one adult male in every 111 
consumes opium. No women (save some prostitutes) 
and no children use opium here. 

3. Morally the eilect of opium is, if used to excess, 
undoubtedly pernicious ; it is to the Chinese almost as 
demoralising a drug as morphia is to people of more 
enlightened countries. 

Physically, in moderation, I question if it be very 
injurious. In excess it interferes with digestion and 
nutrition, and undoubtedly enfeebles brain and body 
generally. 

Socially it has the effect of making a man a careless, 
if not absolutely, useless member of the community if 
used to excess. 

4. In this province smoking opium is the only form 
of consumption in common use. 

5. Probably two-thirds of those who smoke opium do 
so with "slight injury," a number certainly smoke 
" without injury." " Opium sots " at the most do not 
number more than 2 per cent, of those who use the 
drug. 

6. It is untrue to say that " there cannot be such a 
" thing as moderation in the consumption of opium." 
There is a man of over 60 years of age in a position of 
ti'ust in a public office in this town, who for many years 
has duly smoked the same small quantity — he himself 
states that he never exceeds or falls short of a fixed 
amount. 1 am assured by his employers that he is 
active, competent, and trustworthy. His is no isolated 
case ; there are, I believe, numbers of men who habitually 
smoke a limited amount with so little visible effect 
that they are easily able to conceal the fact that they 
are familiar with the drug. An illustration of great 
injury is the local Chinese manufacturer of European 
boots. His opium habit has rendered him absolutely 
unreliable, and it is impossible to make use of him. 
His business, which should be an excellent one, is 
completely ruined by opium. 

7. The labourers smoke very little for obvious 
reasons, firstly, the nature of their severe physical toil 
renders the drug undesirable ; again, after a day's 
work they are generally content to sleep without 
narcotics ; and, lastly, the cost of opium-smoking to 
excess is beyond the means of the average coolie. I 
should say the merchants smoke more than the other 
classes enumerated, and the artisans certainly more 
than the labourers. 
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App. XIVI. 8. I am unfamiliar with the abuse of alcohol among 

the Chinese in this district ; certainly it is an uncommon 
vice ; probably the soldiers and a few men of other 
irregular occupations drink occasionally, but there is 
no comparison in the results of alcohol and opium here. 
I have seen no bad results from alcohol among the 
natives. Its use is not extensive, and its abuse 
distinctly rare. 

9. The Chinese regard the habit of consuming opium 
as degrading and injurious, but I have never heard a 
Chinaman speak of it in stronger terms than to suggest 
that it was an unfortunate habit. I do not know of 
any total abstinence institutions, and do not believe for a 
moment that its suppression is a burning question with 
them. If Chinamen knew as much us we do of the alcohol 
habit they would regard the opium mischief as trivial 
beside alcohol. 

iO. I am assured that opium-smokers do break 
themselves of the habit. I never myself knew a case 
so cured. According to the missionaries (whose 
statistics should be received with the respect they 
deserve, and with the caution their natural bias 
compels) men are cured. Personally, I would not take 
the solemn affirmation of any so-called convert any 
more than I would believe the oath of a morphino 
maniac. A peculiarity of the drug is its effect on men 
originally truthful ; on the question of cure they will 
lie and deceive with more than natural acumen and 
depravity. 

11. If the suppl}- of Indian opium were cut off, the 
immediate effect would naturally be a diminution in 
the quantity consumed until the Chinese had time to 
])roduce sufficient for the demand. The population 
would certainly resort to Chinese 0])ium. The land 
under poppy would be xastly increased. The joeople 
would use alcohol until they could grow enough opium. 
Stopping Indian ojjivim coming in would in no case 
lead to abstinence. 

12. No. Any Eui'opean known as an opium-smoker 
would be 371 object of coniompt to Chinese or Euro- 
I leans. Certainly Buro])ean8 do not contract the habit 
in number. If they do ever use the drug it is in the 
foi-m of morphia (a secret habit, and one extremely 
common among the intelligent classes of every Euro- 
pean city). The fact that Europeans consume alcohol 
is a factor against their abuse of opium. Asiatics con- 
tract the habit by heredity, and there is something 
more appropriate to Eastern taste in the exhilarating 
but soothing effects of the opium pipe than in the 
excitement and delirious action of alcohol. 

13. By familiarity and, perhaps, also by hereditary 
taint. There is a sti'ong belief that opium is a phrophy- 
lactic against disease among its \'ota]'ies. I am myself 
of opinion that it is to a certain extent jirophylactic 
against fever and malaria. I am very certain that in 
medicine opium frequently jirovents nr cuts short a 
threatened catarrhal attack. The Chinese decidedly 
think it virtuous as a phrophy lactic. 

14. Opium-consumers say they wish to get rid of the 
habit pretty much as old t'ibacco smokers say they 
wish that they had never commenced. In China the 
desire to leave off opium is generally based on the wish 
to retain the money which they have to spend to j)ro- 
oure their gratification. It is not the smoking they 
wish to leave off, it is the cost they bemoan. 

1.5. Not to my knowledge, unless it be among men 
who think they see their way to future successful 
poppy-planting locally. 

17. — {a.) No ultimate effect whatever, (b.) Great 
increase of poppy cultivation and opium production in 
China. 

20. When I first had charge of Chinese passengers 
at sea, the captain of the ship who had carried many 
thousands of Chinese through the tropics during a 
quarter of a century said to me, " Doctor, take a lesson 
' ' from my experience, do not interfere with the opium- 
" smoking ixniong the Chinese forward. If you wish 
" to have a, comfortable x'oya-ge and want them to be in 
" health, to stand the trying heat well, to be free from 
" fever, and to be orderly, happy, and satisfied, let 
" them smoke." I will conclude by saying th;i,t on 
many subsequent voyages I followed this, to me at 
first, curious advice, and never had reason to regret 
the smell of opium " between decks." To anyone 



acquainted with Chinese quarters and discomforts on a 
trojiical voyage my experience will convey more than 
my moral sense feels quite justified in stating. 
(Signed) John Phanois Moiyneux, 

Surgeon to H.B.M. Consulate, 
Ningpo. 



Mr. MiKHILL. 



1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
Cheh-kiang province. 

2. Probably about one in six of the adult males in this 
province consume opium. It is estimated that there are 
about 2,000,000 adult males in the pi'ovince ; the opium 
consumed is about 19,000 piculs, half foreign and half 
native ; the average daily consumption, at a Ioav esti- 
mate, for each smoker is 2^ mace or 5'7 catties per year, 
so that 19,000 piculs would supply o'X>, '■''■'"> smokers, or 
about one in six of the adult males. Neither women 
nor children consume opium to any considerable 
extent. 

3. Opium used in excess (a) blunts the finer feelings, 
destroys the moral sense, kills all ambition, and pre- 
vents any effort or desire to advance ; (J) it destroys 
the appetite for food, deranges the digestive and 
nervous system, wastes the tissues, emaciates the body ; 
(c) the craving for opium becomes the controlling 
desire, to which daily occupation, business demands, 
and social and domestic obligations are subordinated. 
Indian and Chinese opium are commonly mixed 
together for smoking ; in many places they are smoked 
se])arately. I do not think there is much difference in 
their effects. Chinese opium is said to take effect a 
little more quickly than Indian, and to lie more liable 
to adulteration. 

4. Opium is rarely taken otherwise than by smoking. 

.5. It is but a rough guess to say that of habitual 
opium-smokers a r|uarter use it without injury, half with 
slight injury, and a quarter with great injury. 

I?. — (a) It is not correct to say that there can be no 
such thing as moderation in opiuni-smokiug. {h, c) I 
know of one case of a man over 50 years old, an official 
of vigorous mind and body, who has used opium 
moderately for several years. He shows no injurv 
from the practice, and declares that he has no difficulty 
in keeping within moderate bounds, (d) I have seen, 
and am constantly seeing, victims of excessive indul- 
gence, who bear the marks of the injury done them in 
their emaciated bodies, pallid faces, dull eyes, and 
listless manner. 

7. — (a) Opium is not consumed by a majority of 
labourers, merchants, or artisans. Day Labourers, 
having steady work, are rarely opium-smokers ; 
labourers, whose work is not steady but casual, such as 
chair bearers, stevedores, &c., are apt to smoke. 
Amongst the mercantile classes principals rather than 
employees are addicted to the opium habit, (b) Opium- 
smokers are not generally so ellicient in their callings 
as those who do not smoke ; but moderate smokers, 
especially in callings where no great physical exertion 
is required, sometimes are not perceptibly affected as 
regards the efficiency of their work. 

8. The abuse of alcohol is not prevalent amongst the 
people of this part of China. 

9.' — (a) The excessive consumption of opium is 
generally condemned by the Chinese as a degrading 
and injurious habit, and a moderate indulgence is held 
to be dangerous on account of the difficulty of avoiding 
a progressive increase in the quantity smoked, until it 
becomes excessive, (b) The excessive use of alcohol is 
not sufficiently common in China to invite comparison 
between its effects and those of opium-smoking ; and of 
the evils of excessive drinking in Western countries the 
Chinese have no direct knowledge. Their comparisons, 
therefore, if made at all, would have litole value. 
Eoreigners resident in China have better opportunity 
for comparing the effects of the two habits, and it is 
generally the verdict of observers that the alcohol habit 
is the worse ; for not only do its victims, as compared 
with those of the o])ium habit, suffer a similar moral 
'legoneration, with physic-al evils somewhat difl'erent 
but not less serious, resulting in the same incapacity 
for attending ade(iuately to their daily business, 
domestic and social duties; but alcohol has what opium 
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has not, the property of crazing its victims and making 
them irresponsible, leading to acts of violence and 
serious accidents and calamities, so that its effects are 
more injurious to the community at large than those of 

opium, which are chiefly confined to its devotees and 

their families. 

10. Opium-smokers occasionally break themselves of 
the habit, usually by resorting to morphine, which is 
taken in daily diminishing doses. But in this way the 
morphine habit sometimes becomes established instead 
of the opium habit, leaving the victim no better off. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut off, 
opium-consumers would generally take to Chincje 
opium exclusively, and the supply of the latter would 
probably be increased until the demand was satisfied. 

12. Europeans sometimes contract the habit of taking 
opium in the form of morphine, generally by sub- 
cutaneous injections. The habit usually begins by 
taking morphine medicinally in sickness. 

13. Opium-smokers are generally led to use the di-ug 
just as boys learn to use tobacco, from a desire to 
find out what its attraction is, or to imitate their elders. 
Sometimes the use of the drug is resorted to as a 
palliative of lung disease, and the users profess to derive 
benefit from it. It is said that opium-smokers are less 
liable than others to material fevers, but of the truth of 
this I have no knowledge. 

14. Opium-consumers would usually be glad to get free 
of the habit if they could do so without serious efl'ort 
or inconvenience. 

15. There is no desire amongst the Chinese in this 
part of China that England should not allow opium 
to be exported from India, though there would be such 
a desire amongst a considerable portion of the best 
clement of the population, if India were the only source 
of supply. 

16. Indian opium is more generally consumed in all 
coast provinces south of Kiangsu, though in Oheh- 
kiang Indian and Chinese opium are about equally 
used. In the provinces north of Kiangsu and in the 
interior provinces, Chinese opium is more largely used. 
Indian opium is more expensive than Chinese, and is 
used by the more well-to-do smokers generally. 

17. The prohibition or restriction of the export of 
Indian opium would have no permanent effect on the 
consumption of opium in China. It might force 
smokers to reduce their daily allowances somewhat 
until the supply of Chinese opium became adequate to 
the demand. The cultivation of the poppy and the 
production of opium in China would be rapidly ex- 
tended nntil enough opium was produced to make up 
for the quantity of Indian opium cut off. 

18. No reliable estimate can be given of the area now 
nnder poppy in China, and the average annual out-turn 
of opium. 

H. P. MiKKILL. 

Ningpo, February 21, 1894. 



Eev. F. G-ALPiN. 



1. Yes. 

2. I think about 5 per cent of adult males (in cities, 
towns, and villages). Cases of women smoking opium 
are much less, indeed rare. I have heard of a few 
instances of young children, born of opium-smoking 
parents, and being, as they usually are, very weak, 
havino- opium smoke blown up their nostrils to revive 
them. 

3 Generally physical injury, destruction of family 
life", and, therefore, moral deterioration. I know only 
the effects of opium on the Chinese. I know of no 
difi'erenoe between the effects of Indian and Chinese 
grown opium. 

4. The consumers chiefly smoke, _ but when im- 
poverished they eat opium for economic reasons. 

5. As to the proportions of those who use opium, I 
do not know of any, saving a few, suffering from some 
chronic disease, who may be declared " Qpium-smokers 
" without injury." The majority, sooner or later, 
become " opium sots." 

6 The virtue of " moderation " in the use of opium 
seems most difficult for the Chinese to observe. I only 



remember one case, that of an aged Buddhist priest, 
who had smoked opium for 25 yeajs, and seemed to be 
hale and hearty. After a close observation for more 
than 20 years, it seems to me the rule for the Chinese 
to injure themselves. I attach papers showing details 
of two instances, which I could easily multiply. 

7. As far as I have observed, both Europeans and 
Chinese object to a servant, or clerk, or boatman, if 
they know that he smokes opium. 

14. Yes, most of the smokcra express a desire to be 
free from the habit, and ask if we know of any good 
method of cure. 

15. There is a strong desire that foreign opium should 
not be brought to China. 

17. I am of opinion that if no Indian opium were 
imported into China that many of the Chinese would of 
necessity have to give up its use ; but I also think that 
native opium would rise in A'alue and be largely 
cultivated by the Chinese in a few years. 

20. I am under the impression that the people 
generally regard foreigners as largely responsible for 
the introduction, and they are looking to see if we are 
willing to adopt any measures by which this almost 
irresistible evil can be removed from their midst. 

FbEDEKIOK GrALPIN, 

Missionary, 
Eesident in Ningpo 26 years. 

P.S.— The apparent contradiction between answers 
ISTos. 17 and 20 is explained by the inconsistency between 
theory and practice, a condition not unknown in the 
enlightened West ! 



App. XXVI. 

Kingpo. 



Case No. 1. 



Mr. Isiu teih ts'ing, at the age of 22, began to smoke 
opium, and was then well-to-do, and about to succe ed 
his father in the possession of a good business in the 
rice trade. He at first smoked in secret away from 
home, but when his father died he purchased an opium 
pipe and began to smoke at home. He soon became 
careless of his business, and things were going to the 
bad, so the shop was closed and Mr. Isiu did little else 
but look after his opium. His capital being exhausted 
he began to sell and pawn clothing, his father's, his 
own, and finally his wife's, and then to dispose of the 
furniture. 

When these articles were sold he sold his only 
daughter, named Yuen-heang, 9 years of age, to a 
brothel keeper. 

The next move was to mortgage the dwelling-house 
left him by his father for 140 dollars, 85 of which were 
seized by creditors to whom Mr. Isiu owed opium 
bills. 

The balance of the money was soon disposed of, and 
the homeless man sold his wife as a concubine to a 
Mr. Ching, who lives outside the South Gate, Ningpo. 

Mr. Isiu was now left with one son, and they both 
struggled for a time, the father earning a few cents a 
day as copying clerk, but only occasionally. The 
Chinese say he worked two days out of ten. 

Mr. Isiu might earn 30 cents and then go to some 
dining room to feed the starving boy, and take the 
remainder of the money to some opium den. Next 
year the boy died and the father struggled along until 
the next year, when he died in an opium den at the age 
of 40. 

This flourishing family was thus destroyed after a 
painful struggle of 18 years. 

Mr. Isiu commenced the use of opium at 22 years of 
age. He died at 40. 

Fredebick Galpin. 

Ningpo, February 16, 1894. 



Case No. 2. 

I had in my school a few years ago a sharp lad, who 
left to learn the trade of a gem polisher and cutler. 

He earned good wages, but soon took to opium- 
smoking, and the opium seemed to sap his strength and 
prevent him from regular work. He became very 
emaciated and weak, and died at the early age of about 
twenty-two years (22 years). 

Fkedeeiok Gamin. 

Ningpo, February 16th, 1894. 
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Women, a few. Occasionally 
bad, physically emaciating, socially 



App^xxyi. Rpv. R. Swallow, M.D. 

1. Yes, it is. 

2. About 7 per cent, 
children u)-e met with. 

3. "Morally' 
disintegrating. 

i. They smoke chiefly. When they cannot satisfy 
their craving by smoking, then they eat too. 

5. — (i.) " Without injury " P — I do not know of any. 

(ii.) " With slight injury " ? — When smoking is con- 
fined to, say, from the "27tVi to the 40th years of age. 

(iii.) At least 50 per cent, sustain great injury. When 
they smoke much after, say, 40 years of age, with a few 
exceptions they go down under it. 

6. I do not know of one man, wojiian, or child, who 
have consumed opium tor years "without harm to them- 
selves. ''Any, or. many, cases of great injury'' by 
smoking ? — Examples : I have turned a man out cured 
(name, Tsiang Moh Sing) who had been an opium- 
smoker for 18 years. For 10 years or so he managed 
to live on the proceeds of his toil ; for two yeai's more 
his wife struggled on to sup|iin't him; for the last six 
years he did no work, his wife driven to the city to 
provide funds for him. He got a little out of the 
country people by extortion. Inow he has left work, his 
wife has returned to her home, he is able to li\e an 
honest life, but he will never be able to do hard work 
again. " Zi-yiu-ding '' went on board a steamer when 
between 17 and 18 years of age. He commenced to 
smoke when he was 18 year.'-' of age. He lust his 
situation because he con Id not get out of bed to attend 
to his work, then he felt so feeble that he was called 
" lazy.'' He w:is disiidssed. In three jcnrs he has 
spent more than Si, dOO. He is now under my care. It 
will take a lung time to get him slnmg. ^Ahirally he 
is a changed man, a "wonder" to liis friends. 
" Shu-vu->'uong '' is amaii, say, '40 years. He has been 
a servant in foi-eien em[)liiy, but di-cliari:;cd for opinm- 
smoking. He left onr hospital thrn- montljs ago, and 
did well, tho-jLih complaining of debility. He liegan 
smoking again. Yesterday, his two 'orothers and 
mother wre in Niii'j;!") asking me to try him again ; if 
I could not then, tliey meant asking the mandarin to 
have him imprisoned fnr life. " Tsiang-o-Pong " began 
to smoke early in life, he became emaciated, unable to 
wnrk. He opened a " den " in his native village. He 
began quarrelling with his visitors, killing two of them, 
bringing his relatives into straits over compensation 
paid to the murdered men's relatives. He came to 
Nypo for treatment, remaining in the hospital for two 
months, went home cured, closed his " den." I AVas in 
contact with him for 17 years. He was a grand 
character, but never fully recovered from the injury 
opium had done him. He died at the age of ''li years, 
lamented and loved by all who knew him, 

7. I think the majority of smokers would be found 
among tlie artisans. It brings poverty to the faiuily. 
often drives the smoker away from home. Daughters 
are sold very young. Sons are sent away to work to 
maintain the father. 

8. I cannot answer Ihat, as almost all opium-smokers 
are wine-drinkcis too. 

9. It is considered degriiding by the Chinese. The 
man who smokes is said to be possessed by the opium 
demon. Very few Chinese condemn wine-drinking. 

10. Some few do cure themselves. 1 have kmnvii n, 
man ask to be tied to a tree when he knew the craving 
was coming on him, then ask to be loosed when the 
desire passed away. 

11. I think where Indian opium could not be obtained 
they would have the native-grown. 

12. Where Europeans are treated with opium in 
malarial diseases, they too often continue to be the 
victims of the habit. 

13. Often it is takc/i for some ahdnminal trouble, 
often scxniil desire is said to be excited l)y it, but soon 
leaves them worse than when they began to take it. 
So in abdominal trouble, it leaves many of them victims 
to its i)Ower. I am not certain about it being a 
lirophylnotic against fever, so reserve my opinion. I do 
not think it prevents rheumatism. It is not ngn-rded 
as gorid in medicine by the natives beyond the second 
dose ; if it dues not lui'e then, it does injury, so say the 
natives. 

14. They do so desire ; I am having a])plications each 
day to come into hospital. 



15. There is a wish that England would not send it, 
and that China woald not grow it. 

20. I believe the great power of opium is over the 
sympathetic nervous system. It does not make much 
difference to flesh forming how much food a man may 
eat. If he smokes long he is sure to get emaciated. 

E. Swallow, M.D. 
"Nypo, China, 21st February 1894. 



Consul Haussek. 



Yes. 



1. 

2. I estimate ilhe proportion of adult male consumers 
in this district to be : — 

In towns 20-30 per cent. 

5-10 per cent. 



In country 



Women are not commonly consumers, though among 
the rich perhaps 1-2 per cent, smoke opium. I have 
never heard of children smoking. 

:j. Morally, the efiect of opium is generally deteriora- 
ting. Foreigners seldom engage a servant known to be 
an opium-smoker, expjerience showing thai such mostly 
prove lazy, slovenly, and dishonest. 

Physically, the effects seem to be loss of appetite, 
want of energy, dull and sluggish intellect — except 
when fortified liy the drug. Heavy smokers are always 
known by their excessive pallor and emaciation, and 
ai-e said to suffer from denmgements of the digestive 
organs. 

Socially, the effect of opium is disastrous for the poor 
man who can afford neither the time ncjr the money 
re(iuired for the indulgence. His business sntt'ers, and 
his family inevitably sinks in the scale of life. As far 
as the rich a-i-e concerned, 1 do not think that opium 
iLiis any pernicious effect from a. social point of view. 

1 cannot draw any distinction between tlie etleets of 
opium on consumers of different races, nor do 1 know of 
any difference between the effects of Indian and Chinese 
grown opium, except that the former being more care- 
fully prepared and of better quality is considered the 
more efficacious and satisfying. 

■f. Consumers .almoafc invariably smoke. Chair- 
beavers when on a journey and unable to stop for a 
smoke often eat the opium instead. When taken in this 
form, 1 candareen of opium is said to be equal to 3 mace 
of opium smoked, and the effect lasts longer. Beggars 
also eat the refuse coverings of opium balls. 

•''. In some few cases opium may, I believe, be used 
in moderation not only withovit injury, but with positive 
benefit. 

(ii.) Probably 90-05 per cent, use itwith slight injury 
only, and (iii.) some 2-3 per cent, become " opium sots." 

Ii. It is certainly not correct to say there cannot be 
such a thing as moderation in the consumption of 
opiurn, but there is a constant tendency to increase the 
quantity. I cannot give any specific instances. 

7. In this district few agricultural labourers use 
opium, the bulk of the consumers being artisans, 
merchants, and gentry. Of the chair-bearer class, sorne 
90 iier cent, use npium. Though physically a sorry lot, 
they Mcomplish long and exhausting journeys ; "but to 
eiial)!..' them to do this they require to have their smoke 
two or three times a day e/t route. 

8 The abuse of alcohol being extremely rare in China, 
it is impossible to institute any comparison. 

9. The opium habit is not generally regarded by the 
Chinese as degrading, except possibly m the case of 
officials who are liable to be denounced and dismissed 
from office in consequence, but it is considered as more 
or less injurious. 'I'he Chinese are not in a position to 
compare the effects of the opium habit with those of 
the alcohol habit, the latter being practically unknown 
here. 

10. Opium-eonsumers can certainly break themselves 
of the opium habit, if they really determine to do so, in 
a period of abcuit 10 days. Such cases are. however, 
rare. 

11. Were the supply of Indian o].ium to be cutoff, 
consumers would unquestionably resort to native-grown 
opium. 

12. Europeans very seldom contract the opium habit, 
but the abuse of morphia, in the form of subcutaneous 
injections, is not so uncommon. 
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If Europeans had nothing better than Chinese tobacco, 
Chinese spirits, and opium to fall back on, they would 
very possibly take to the latter. That they do not do 
so is, I conjecture, due to the fact that foreign wines, 
spirits, tobacco, and medicinal tonics sufficiently satisfy 
the requirements of their physical system. 

Asiatics are perhaps hereditarily predisposed to 
contract the habit, and in China, at all events, there is 
nothing to take the place of opium. Climatic causes 
may also have some influence. 

13. Consumers are in some cases led to use the drug 
by the force of example, as a form of fashionable 
dissipation ; in other cases as a palliative of bodily pain. 
It is not, to my knowledge, a prophylactic against 
fever, &c., but is undoubtedly move commonly used in 
the feverish and malarious parts of China, e.g., Foi'mosa, 
where the bulk of the population, including the women, 
all smoke more or less. 

14. In some cases consumers themselves are anxious 
to get free of the opium habit, generally when they find 
it too expensive for them. 

15. Professions are sometimes made to this (iffeot, but 
only by non-consumers. 

1 6. Indian opium is used nil over China by those who 
can afford it. In this province about half the opium 
consumed is native-grown. 

17. The prohibition of the export of Indian opium 
would probably result : — 

(a.) In a temporarily diminished consumption uf 
opium by the Chinese till the demand was met by 
the increased output of native-grown opium. 

(h.) In gn'atly extended cultivation of the poppy, and 
large increase in the production of native opium. 

(c.) It is said that the Chinese Government would in 
Huch case endeavour to suppress the culcivation 
of opium altogether. The result would probably 
bo a complete failure. 

18. Owing to the absence of statistics it is impossible 
to frive any accurate estimate o£ the area now under 
poppy cultivation in the several provinces of China, or 
of the annual out-turn of opium. In this province, 
however, some 60 per cent, of the cultivated area of the 
Hslang-Shan and'i'aichow districts, south of Ningpo, is 
under opium cultivation, and the annual out-turn for 
the whole of the province is estimated at not less than 
10,000 piculs (= cwt. 11,905). 

19. The revenue derived by the Chinese G-overnment 
from foreign opium at the treaty ports of China 
amounted in 1893 to Hk. taels 7,246,596, or 1 ,088,9311 
sterling. 

The taxation on native opium varies in different 
province. In this province it amounts to about half 
that levied on Indian opium, being $96 (11 Z. 12s.) per 
100 catties. Much of the opium grown ^ escapes 
taxation altogether, owing to the duty on it being 
collected, not at the place of production, but at the 
large centres of consumption. On that locally consumed, 
therefore, no duty whatever is paid. 

20. The conflict of evidence regarding the effects of 
opium is, in my opinion, greatly due to the different 
classes of consumers referred to by different witnesses. 
The evidence of missionaries chiefly relates to the 
poorer classes, with whom only they generally come in 
contact. When a man is so poor that he has to choose 
between his opium pipe and his bowl of rice, the choice 
of the former, to which he is predisposed by the loss of 
appetite consequent on the use of opium, will infallibly 
result in malnutrition and physical incapacity, with 
consequent poverty and misery for himself and his 
family. The evil aggravates itself, for the more he 
smokes the more he requires, and the less he can afford 
to expend on proper nourishment, this in its turn 
leading him to have still further recourse to the soothing 
narcotic, the cheap and adulterated varieties of 
which are a_dmittedly more pernicious than the pure 
and high-priced drug. Hence it is that the worst 
examples of the evil efl'ects of opium are to be found 
among those in a low rank of life, such as chair-bearers, 
&c., who earn a precarious existence by irregular day, 
labour. On the other hand, the well-to-do native 
merchant or compradore of a foreign hong — invariably 
a keen man of business — smokes his opium year after 
year with no perceptible result to the non-medical eye, 
provided always that he does not go to excess. In their 
case the moderate use of the drug seems to have little 
or no effect, whether morally, physically, or socially. 



Taking all the circumstances into consideration it 
appears to mo that the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries is infinitely more pernicious and degrading 
both to the individual as well as to the community 
at large than can over be the case with regard to opium 
in the Bast. 

P. F. Hausseb, 
H.B.M. Consulate, H.B.M.'s Acting-Consul, 

Ningpo, Ningpo. 

24th February 1894. 
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Amoy. 

Her Majesty's Consulate, 
Sir, Amoy, China, 2nd March 1894. 

Having, in obedience to instructions received 
from Her Majesty's Ministsr at Peking, distributed 
amongst those of the residents at this port who I con- 
sidered would bo likely to givetrustwortihyintbrmation, 
copies of the questions, regarding opium consumption 
and opium revenue in China, forwarded by the Royal 
Commission on Opium to Mr. O'Conor, I have now the 
honour to transmit copies of the replies I have received 
from seven of those applied to. 

In so doing I beg to submit the following remarks, 
as the results of my own observation, during a residence 
of 26 years in this country. 

1. I have some experience of nearly all the open 
Treaty Ports of China, and I have found that opium is 
commonly consumed by the Chinese in all the parts of 
China with which I am acquainted. 

2. I estimate that of adult male Chinese in those 
parts that I know perhaps 10 or 12 per cent, aie con- 
sumers of opium. I have heard occasionally of women 
using it ; of children, so far as I can recall, never. 

3. Those who consume opium to excess become utterly 
degraded, both morally and physically, and, as a 
consequence, sink in the social scale. When not used to 
excess no such results are perceptible. I have no 
knowledge of any distinction in the effects produced by 
consumers of diiferent races. I have already understood 
that Chinese-grown opium, from its inferior quality, is 
more deleterious in its effects than the Indian drug. 

4. In China consumers chiefly smoke opium. Suicide 
by opium is not at all an infrequent occurrence in 
China, when used for this purpose, in all the cases that 
I have heard of, the opium has been swallowed, either 
solid, or in the form of a decoction. Seeing that, in 
such oases, the object sought is death, and that 
generally a sufficient quantity is taken to attain that . 
object, the distinction in the effects produced is very 
marked and readily perceived. 

5. I cannot pretend to give any accurate statistics in 
reply to this question, but I shall judge that of the 
consumers, who, as I have stated above, are about 10 or 
12 per cent, of the adult male population, 

(i.) perhaps 30 per cent, use it without any injury, 
(ii.) forty per cent, with but slight injury, and 
(iii.^ thirty per cent, with great injury. 

6. To say that there cannot be such a thing as 
moderation in the consumption of opium is not only 
incorrect, but it is absurd ; it would be just as reason- 
able to assert that there cannot be such a thing as 
moderation in the use of wine, or of tobacco. I have 
know many case of consumers who have taken opium 
regularly for years, apparently without any harm to tuem - 
selves. One case more particularly present to my mind 
at the moment is that of the man who was Compradore 
of the British Consulate at Shanghai for nearly 30 years. 
I knew him well for over 20 years, and during that time — 
from early in 1883 till the end of 1886 — when I was in 
charge of the Shipping Department of the Shanghai 
Consulate, I had business relations with him nearly every 
day of every week. To my knowledge he smoked opium 
regularly all that time, and I never once found him 
affected deleteriously, either in his bodily health or in 
his capacity for business in consequence. Indeed he 
gave me to understand that his health was benefited by 
the habit, as he was ystj subject to fever, which he 
used to say the opium always gave him relief from. 
The present Viceroy of the Two .Kiang Provinces, His 
Excellency Liu K'imyi, who holds perhaps the most 
important post in the Empire after that filled by the 
Grand Secretary Li Hung Chang, is well known to be 
addicted to the opium habit. He now holds that 
appointment, if I mistake not, for the third time, and 
the fact that he has been more than once selected for 
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Arp. XXVI. the post, and ttat lie is now at the age of nearly 70, 
oap;ilile (if I'fficiently perrnrmiiig the duties of the post, 
ypeak for thiinselves. There wan a stnry current in 
Nanking at tlie time "v\hcu iic was last appointed to the 
post in 1891, that he endeavoured to be excused from 
taking it up on the plea that he was a habitual opium 
smokei', and thei'efore debarred by law from filling so 
high an office, but that his services were deemed so 
valuable by the Empress Dowager that he was granted 
spi^eial imperial license to consume a certain quantity 
daily. I, of caurse, cannot say how much truth there may 
be in this story, but its very existence showed how common 
was the knowledge of the fact that he is habitually 
addicted to opium. On the other hand, one cannot live 
in (.Ihina long without coming across many cases where 
excessive use of opium has produced the most grievous 
and di'plorable injury. 

7. If by this question is meant " whether a majority 
" of each class named are consumers of opium " ? I say 
decidedly. No. If it is meant '" to which of the three 
" classes do the majority of consumers belong"? an 
answer is more dilhcult. I should say that the majority 
of those who are most injuriously affected by the con- 
sumption of opium belong to the labouring and artisan 
classes, because, being poorer, it is they who are 
(compelled to consume the inferior qualities of the drug, 
and who are less able, from spending a part of their 
eariuiigs <iu opium, to provide themselves with sutliciont 
foiid, and eonsfcpieutly. through want of proper 
nourishment, are more liable to be injuriously affected. 
The elfcct of the habit on the efficiency of consumers in 
each calling depends upon whether they use it to excess 
or not, not upon the nature of their calling, so far as 1 
know. 

8. In e\-ery part of China with which I am at all 
conversant alcohol is. comparatively speaking, very 
little used, and still less abused. When a Chinese is 
addicted to the excessive use of alcohol he is a very 
much worse and more dangerous character than a man 
who consumes opium to excess. 

9. I should say not, by the opinion of Chinese in 
general. Of course there are many Chinese who do not 
condemn the habit as both degrading and injurious. 
Were the Chinese, as a nation, in a position '^which 
they are not) to fnrm any adeciuate conception of the 
deplorable effects produced by the alcohol habit in the 
places, in Europe and elsev/here, where that habit is 
yjrevaleufc, I have not the slightest doabt as to which 
thoy would considiT the worse of the two. 

1(1. I believe that they have done so, but I haNc 
always understood that it is with great difficulty they 
can do so. 

11. Consumers would take to Chinese-grown opium, 
and failing that, to some other narcotic. They certainly 
would not abstain altogether. 

12. No, hardly ever. Their food, constitution, 
education, and habits generally do not predispose 
them to it, while there seems to be something in the 
constitution and food of Asiatics that makes the use of 
some narcotic almost a necessity. 

13. To the questions under this head I can give no 
answers from my own knowledge. 

14. Many of those who from excess arc conscious of 
injury undoubtedly do desire to get free of the habit ; 
applications at missionary hospitals are too numerous 
for that to be doubted; but I do not believe that there 
is any desire among moderate smokers generally to 
do so. 

1-5. There may be, and very probably is, such a wish 
amongst certain Chinese of the official class ; but I 
greatly doubt if there are many amongst those who 
may have that wish in whom it is prompted by motives 
cither of humanity or of patriotism. 

17. — (a.) The consumption of native opium will tend 
to increase, as will 

(&.) the cultivation of the poppy and the production 
of native opium, unless the cultivation is as rigorously 
prohibited as the export of Indian drug would be ; and 
this is not likely, as thereby 

(c.) the Chinese Q-overnment would ha\'e to find some 
other source from which to derive the revenue of which 
it would, by the combined prohibition of the import of 
Indian and of the production of native opium, be 
dejirived. 

Ki, 18, arid 19. These questions could only bo 
adequately answered after a more thorough study of the 
stHtisties available than the time at )irespnt at my 



disposal will allow. Information on the points therein 
referred to can be found in many of the valuable reports 
issued from time to time by the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs, notably in the volume of Decennial 
Eeports, published in the end of 189:5, and in the 
Eeports on Opium, Nos. 4, 9, 10, l:j, and 14 of the 
Customs' " Special Series," copies of which documents 
will, I have little doubt, have been made accessible to 
the Commissioners. 

Of the seven persons who have been good enough to 
furnish me with replies to the questions, four, Messrs. 
Cass, Leyburn, Price, and Sangar are merchants, whose 
business has naturally brought them into contact chiefly 
with the mercantile classes. The two former have 
resided in this part of China for over 20 years, Mr. 
Price has been in Amoy for nearly 17 years, and 
Mr. Sangar, who is the repi'esentative of one of the 
Parsee firms established here, the principal business of 
which has been connected with the import of Indian 
opium and Bombay yam, can reckon a residence at the 
port of nearly 30 years. Messrs. Macgowan and 
Sadler are missionaries, whose experience extends over a 
still longer period, and whose work has lain more 
specially amongst the labouring and artisan classes; 
while Mr. Hu liyuan is an intelligent Chinaman 
educated in Hong Kong, who has filled various lesser 
official positions, and is now inter]ireter to the intendant 
of the territorial circuit in which Amoy is situated. I 
sent the questions to liiin with the view of getting an 
opinion from the standpoint of a Chinese official wVio is 
sufficiently aequainted with the English language to 
understand their ])Urport, which I am disappointed in 
finding he has not, in regard to all of them, done. 
I have, &c. 

( 'oLiN M. Ford, 
H.B.M. Consnh Officiating. 



Mr. F. Cass. 



Amoy, February 23, 1894. 

1. Opium is commonly used in this district. 

2. A'ery difficult to arrive at; in the cities it is 
estimated that three men in 10 use opium. In the 
country a far smaller proportion. It is seldom used by 
women and children. 

3. The general effect of the use of opium is degrading 
from all three standpoints. There is but little difference 
in the effect of native and Indian opium. 

4. Consumers, as a rule, smoke opium. 

5. I do not know the various proportiona. I know 
many men who use it without apparent injury. On the 
other hand, I have known men bright, intelligent, and 
upright before they have contracted the habit become 
both moral and physical wrecks after they have 
contracted it. 

6. I think it wrong to say there is no such thing as 
moderation possible in the consumption of opium. I 
know the reverse to be the case. I know men who 
have used it moderately for years, while I know cases 
where the immoderate use of the drug has caused 
infinite misery and the break-up of prosperous busi- 
nesses and happy homes. 

7. A majority of the natives that I am acquainted 
^vith certainly do not use opium. I think that such 
people as boatmen, labourers, &c., in country take it 
in small quantities as a, specific, and without injury. 
I have known officials use it moderately, and with 
apparent intellectual benefit at the moment. As a 
rule, I consider that merchants that use it do so to the 
detriment of their business. 

8. Much the same. 

9. The habit is generally thought badly of by natives. 
At the same time, the outcrj- against it is based far 
more on political than on moral motives. 

10. I have known cases where men have broken 
themselves of the habit, but they are very rare. 

11. If Indian opium were cut off, native -grown opium 
would very soon supply the deficiency. The officials 
encourage the growth of native opium, or certainly 
do nothing to discourage it. Persian opium is very 
1 lopular. 

12. Europeans seldom contract the habit. 
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13. 1 have no medical knowledge. Most certainly 
•many rel-y respectable Chinese firmly believe the drug 

to be a prophylactic against disease. 

14. Immoderate ccnsumera — yes. Moderate con- 
sumers feeling and knowing no harm are thankful for 
their pipe of opium. To those suffering from disease 
and pain it is difficult to believe that they would rather 
be without the relief the drug affords. 

1.5. Only where the idea has been suggested to them 
by agitators. 

16. By all classes, and practically all over China as 
at present known. 

17. I do not believe that the prohibition of Indian 
opium will curtail the use of opium amongst the Chinese, 
as I believe that the native opium and Persian opium 
will readily supply its place. If the Chinese Govern- 
ment cared to do so it could easily close all the opium 
dens in China, and so prevent the facilities they afford 
foi' the contraction and excessive adoption of the habit. 
They exhibit no .such desire, and to every unbigoted 
person who has resided in China for any length of time 
it is absolutely patent that the Grovernment are only 
making a pretext of the opium question to cover their 
own treaty delinquencies, and care little or nothing in 
reality whether India sends the drug here or not. It 
will be time enough to prohibit the importation of 
Indian opium when opium dens are closed and the 
growth of the drug stopped in earnest by the Central 
Government. 

(Signed) Feancis Cass. 



18. No. 

19. Chinese opium taxed about one-fourth of what 
Indian opium is. 

20. No. 

Yours, &c. 

Frank Leybuen. 
Agent for Jardine, Matheson, & Co. 
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Mr. F. Leyeukn. 



SiH, 



Amoy, China, February 22, 1894. 
I BEG to answer the questions you have put to me 
regarding the opium consumption and revenue. 

1. Yes. 

2. Fifty per cent, adult males. Women rare!}-. 
Children no. 

3. Moderation harmless. Excess ruinous, morally 
and physically. Can draw no distinction in effects on 
consumers of different races. Am unaware of any 
difference in the effect of native and Indian drug. 

4. Chiefly smoke, but in certain districts morphia 
pills and powders are used. 

5. — (i.) Alarge proportion ; (ii.) a larger proportion; 
iiii.) a small proportion. 

6. There can be moderation. My compradore, a 
clever business man, aged 64, has smoked freely for 30 
years. Know a few who have utterly degenerated from 
excess. 

7. Majority consume to some extent. No effect on 
their efficiency. 

8. Opium preferable to alcohol. Wife-beating almost 
unknown. Opium a sedative, alcohol an excitant. 

9. Not considered degrading. 

10. They can rarely do so. 

11. If Indian supply cut off China opium will in- 
crease more rapidly. They would hardly take to 
alcohol, as there would be no necessity for so doing 
with Chinese opium cultivation rapidly increasing. 
With positively no opium, alcohol might come in as a 
substitute. 

12. Europeans rarely contract the opium-smoking 
habit, possibly because early bringing up makes it 
seem degrading. Asiatics regard it as a custom, as 
Westerns do tobacco or gin. 

13. Begin as English boys begin smoking, from force 
of example. Considered by Chinese as a prophylactic 
against fever. 

14 and 15. No, 

10. Cannot answer. 

17. (a) Consumption temporarily checked until 

Chinese drng increased in sujiply ; (h) cultivation of 
Chinese drug will widely increase ; (c) do not know. 



Mr. G. W. Price. 



Sir, 



Amoy, February 26, 1894. 
With reference to the questions asked by the 
Boyal Commission now sitting in India regarding 
opium consumption and opium revenue in China, I beg 
to reply as follows : — 

1. Yes. 

2. — (a.) 20 per cent, hard smokers ; 40 per cent, 
moderate. 

(&.) Trifling extent, 
(c.) No. 

3. — (a.) Depends on quantity taken. 
(6.) Yes. 
(c.) Yes. 

4. — (a.) Smoke. 

(&.) Taken otherwise than through a pipe one- 
twentieth part would suffice, and consequently except 
at this ratio any injurious effects would be more 
rapid. 

!j. — (i. and ii.) Depends on constitution, see reply -. 
(iii.) Probably not more than 2 per cent. 

6.— (a.) No. 
(5.) Yes. 

7. — (a.) Depends on "pocket" and leisure. 
(b.) Not unless opium is taken to excess. 

8. Intoxication is rare. 

9. — {a.) Those who do not smoke " plume " them- 
selves on the fact, and no doubt with some reason, for 
it has its dangers. 

(6.) Nobody could wish for the opium dens of Chinese 
cities to be replaced by the gin palaces of our own 
country. 

10. Barely. 

n.— (a.)_ Bad.^ 
(h.) Native opium. 

12.— (a.) No. 

(b.) Alcohol and tobacco suit their temperaments 
better. 

(c.) Happens to be the Asiatic form of indulgence. 

13. — {a.) Force of example chiefly and sometimes in 
alleviation of pain. 

(6.) No, but am inclined to think so. 
(c.) Opinions are divided. 

14. Not as a class. 

16. Consumers, no ; cultivators, probably yes. 

16. — (a.) All classes. 

(b.) Chinese opium would not enter into competition 
if it were not for price. 

17. — {a.) Increase as soon as the supply could meet 
the demand, which doubtless it could quickly do. 
(&.) Stimulate, 
(c.) Facilitate. 

18. 'Unknown. 

19. I believe the attempt to tax land under poppy 
cultivation has hitherto proved unsuccessful. Some 
three or four years ago the local authorities decided to 
get some revenue out of native opium, and they based 
their tax on a rough estimate as to the quantity of it 
mixed with foreign drug, levying same on the opium 
shops according to the volume of their business. 

20. The consumption of Chinese opium is increasing 
rapidly, and with improved quality and lighter 
taxation it must in time prove a formidable rival to 
the foreign drug. The restriction or prohibition of the 
export of Indian opium to China will only hasten the 
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Avp^xxvi. day when China will say to India opium "r 
wantohee." 

1 ha-ve, &o. 

GeOEGE PiUCE. 



Mr. P. M. Sangeji. 



1. Tea, the Chinese commonly consume opium in the 
part of China where I live. 

2. Out of 100 there must be about 40 persons of the 
adult males consumers of opium. Yes, there are some 
women also who consume opium. I am sure children 
never consume asiy opium. 

3. As far as my knowledge goes, opium does rot 
produce any bad eti'ects on moralit}- of its consumers, 
nor does it tend to reduce their physical strength in 
any way, or lead them to deviate from the path of 
their social duties. I am not aware of opium making 
different effecti on consumers of different races, and 
therefore cannot draw any distinction between them, 
but am of opinion that the effects must be the same on 
all the consumers of whatever race they be, Chinese- 
grown opium is generally not consumed alone on 
account of its bad taste, and therefore it is to be mixed 
with the Indian or other foreign opium by some people 
who seek to economise the expense, but, not minding 
the taste of the two kinds, the effects of tlie Indian and 
Chinese grown 0]nnmB cannot be difl'erent I thiuli, for 
opium is opium after all. 

■i. The consumer.^ mostly .smoke opium, and there 
may be one or two [lersous amDug 1,00J who lick boiled 
or prepared opium ai:d drink tea after it when there is 
some emergency for tlicm lo go oal, and they have no 
time to S])are after smoking. 'I'lie refuse of smoked 
opium is eaten by some persons of penury, but that is 
only to satisfy their hu.iikering without giving any 
etfeot on such consumers I think. 

•J. Any case or cases suffering with slight injury or 
with (jreat injury through the use of opium have not 
come before me, and I have noticed that opium is 
always used without any injury on its consumers who 
wisely take care to take it in moderate and propor- 
tionately necessary doses. 

6. No, it cannot be s.iid that there is no such thing 
as moderation in the consumption of opium. There 
may be many cases of consumers who have taken their 
opium for years without harm to themselves, and I 
have never heard a complaint from any of my Chmese 
neighbours or acquaintances who oVjserve moderation 
in their use of ojiium of any harm done to them ; 
though I cannot name here any piarticular example 
giving full description of same in detail withoat 
inquiring, and, if it he inquired for, I am sure many 
such cases will be found. 

7. I cannot say whether there is a " majority " or 
what of the opium-consumers among the labourers, or 
the merchants, or the artisans around me, but this 
much is certain, that the effects of the opium habit on 
the consumers of these classes has never proved to be 
ruinous in their calling, and they have always pursued 
their career with efficiency. 

8. Men given up to alcohol habit do commit various 
sorts of mischief and sometimes lose their senses, while 
the opium habit creates quite a contrary effect on its 
consumers, gives some sort of vigour and activity to 
them in the performance of their duties, and if they 
miss their usual doses, they become quite inactive and 
disregard their work, and sometimes become ill and 
their lives are in danger. 

9. The Chinese never condemn the opium habit as 
degrading or injurious. On the contrary, for the sake 
of respect to their callers, friend.s, and acquaintances 
who visit them, they offer a smoke of opium just in the 
same way as European or other civilised nations offer a 
glass of wine to their visitors. I nave not known that 
they ever offered wine or liquor to their callers, and 
my belief is that they do condemn the alcohol habit 
and hate its consumers. 

10. It is seldom the opinm-consumers leave theii' 
habit of opium, and if the)' want to bj'cak Iheuijelve;; of 



the habit of course they can do so, but not without 
tii'st suffei'ing in their health and loss of appetite. 

II. If prohibition of the suppdy of Indian opium 
be put into eM'eot, the consumers will have of necessity 
to purchase other foreign opiums, such as Turkey and 
Persian, at much dearer prices (as these opiums must, 
of course, rise in prices at the scarcity of the Indian 
drug), and thus, doubtless, they will be entailing 
misery upon themselves. Also it is quite natural that 
they would resort to Chinese-grown opium and other 
alcoholic drinks more injurious in consequences. 

1-2. European people do not contract the ojiium habit 
because this drug is or was never grown and reared on 
their own soil, and therefore of course they iriust bo 
unlucky from not knowing what are the beneficial 
effects of such thing (originally so foreign and new to 
them) if judiciously and rightly used. European races 
do know and are keenly aware of the bad results of 
alcoholic drinks, and yet they blindly and deeply 
plunge themselves in great numbers into tliese miseries 
and make extensively free use of alcohols, and that is 
why? I )uly because these narcotics are made and 
jjroduced in their own soil, and therefore they do not 
think it degrading or injurious to contract the alcohol 
habit (though they will have prudence enough to 
meddle with the affairs of their Asiatic brothers, and 
advise them to abstain from opium whose real effects 
and benefits they have scarcely the least knowledge of). 
Besides, unfortunately, the Asiatics are not blessed 
with the sanitary arrangements and regulations in the 
construction of their houses, streets, towns, and citie: , 
which are generally always filthy, close, marshy places, 
having no drains, that, had it not been for the mercy of 
God in providing them with such invaluable drug as 
" opium," there would have been thousands of deaths, 
and destruction, darkness, and confusion in almost the 
whole of Asia, and particularly in China, where filthi- 
ness knows no bounds and people do not understand 
what is sanitation. 

1:1. Yes, to my knowledge it is true, and it is also 
regarded commonly by the Chinese in this part of 
Chine where I live, that opium is a. prophylactic 
against fever, rheumatism, and malaria, and it is this 
firm and true impression that leads them to use the 
drug. 

14.. No, I have never known so. 

15. In this part of China with which I am acquainted 
I have never noticed any such wish among the Chinese 
that England should stop opium to be exported from 
India. Nay, they have not the least thought of it, or 
of the things going on at present in England in 
connexion with this foolish agitation, and they would 
sooner curse England than be glad if the export of 
Indian opium is prohibited. 

16. Indian opium is usually consttmed by all clas.ses 
of people in Amoy, Shanghai, Foochow, and various 
other parts situated in the north of China (save 
Taiwanfoo, where almost the whole consumption is of 
Persian drug). Chinese-grown opium has not yet 
so improved in taste as it can be taken alone, yet it is 
certain that it is improving every year, and its use is 
gradually and steadily increasing day by day. 

17.— -(a.) If the export of Indian opium will be 
prohibited or restricted, it cannot materially reduce the 
consumption of opium by the Chinese, because they 
will surely make use of other foreign opiums, Persian, 
Turkey, (fee, and also of their own Chinese-grown 
opium. 

(h.) The prohibition or restriction of the export of 
Indian opium will undoubtedly increase the cultivation 
of the poppy and production of opium in China. 

(c.) The revenue of the Chinese Government will 
surely suffer a great deal by the prohibition or 
restriction of the export of Indian opium. 

18. The area under poppy in the several provinces of 
China is very extensively great, and the out-turn of 
opium is also large, but I cannot give any estimate of 
the same, but am aware that more light will be thrown 
on this subject by the various British Consuls of China, 
who always inquire into these things. 

19. The extent of the revenue of the Chinese 
Government from opium will best be ascertained by 
looking into the (histoms Annual Trade Reports, and 
also perhaps from the reports of the various H.B.M.'s 
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Consuls. The taxation on Indian opium is about |200 
per picul, while the same on Chinese-grown opium is 
about $40 or so per picul. 

Pestonjee M. Sangab, 
(29 years resident in China). 
Amoy, 2nd March 1894. 



Eev. J. Macgowan. 



1. Yes. 



2. In the town of Amoy fully 20 per cent, of the 
adult male population, that is, from 16 years old and 
upwards, smoke opium. In the country districts the 
proportion as a rule is considerably less, though there 
are places where it rises as high as that of the city. I 
have obtained reliable statistics of three villages; first, 
contains 1,000 adults and 40 smoke ; second, 140, of 
whom eight smoke ; third, 700, of whom 150 smoke. 

3. An opium-smoker deteriorates morally. He 
becomes more untruthful, and in all cases where there 
is a struggle to get the opium his keen sense of right 
vanishes, and he will do anything almost to get the 
means of satisfying the intolerable craving from which 
he suffers. A very large proportion of the thieves and 
vagabonds of any place are recruited from the ranks of 
those who have not sufficient money to buy their daily 
supply of opium. 

He also deteriorates physically. If a man is in easy 
circumstances, and has some very light employment, 
and has good health generally, he may go on for years 
apparently without injury. 

4. Smoking is the most common form ; when a man 
exhausts all his resources, and is in extreme poverty, 
he will buy the scrapings of the opium pipes and 
swallow them. This form of opium indulgence is the 
most difficult to cure, 

5. I cannot conceive of any case in which a man has 
become a confirmed opium-smoker — and with steady 
smoking it takes less than two months to become so — 
where there is absolutely no injury done to him. This 
may be minimised by the circumstances mentioned in 
Answer 3. With the mass of the people who have to 
earn their daily bread the case is different. One has 
only "to look at the experience of an opium-smoker to 
see how this must be so. After the habit has got hold 
of him he loses his keen relish for his ordinary food. 
He now gets a liking for sweets, and cakes, and fruit. 
Again, until he has taken his pipe he cannot swallow 
his meal ; it would stick in his throat. This abnormal 
taste and bondage to the pipe interferes with his regular 
living and tells in time on his general health. 

6. That there are moderate smokers is true, but that 
they are exceedingly rare is just as true. A Chinaman 
who had smoked for 20 years declared to me that in all 
his large experience he had known only one man that 
had consistently remained a moderate smoker. It must 
be remembered that, even in such a case, abstinence 
from opium for a day or two now and then, as might be 
the case with moderate drinkers, would be an im- 
possibility. The examples of men that have injured 
themselves by the use of opium are exceedingly 
numerous. A man who was my cook took to opium. 
He was dismissed for the sufficient reason that one 
loses faith in such a man, and does not like to have him 
a resident in his family. Afcer a short time he sold his 
little sot], then his wife, to both of whom he was much 
attached, and finally he disappeared from sight, 
amongst the great submerged, to spend his life in 
one long struggle with the enemy that had ruined his 
home. Such examples are legion in their numbers. 

7. All classes smoke. The effect on the most of 
smokers is to render them less efficient in their work. 
All things being equal, a smoker is not equal to a non- 
smoker. A large employer of labour has informed me 
that the smokers amongst his men were not able to do 
the same amount of work as those who did not indulge 
in opium. They were not up to time, and when the 
effect of the last smoke began to wane they were not 
as active. He employed such because of exceptional 
ability, but otherwise he would never have a smoker 
on any of his works. When one considers the time 
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necessarily spent on the pipe, one can see why he 
should not be up to time. A man smokes say at day- 
light before he goes to work. At the very least to fill 
his pipe a number of times would take half an hour. 
This would allow no sleep after. To do so would 
require another half hour. At midday a similar length 
of time is demanded. This taken from Ms dinner hour 
is a serious loss of time. When the day is over the 
same experience is repeated, only now having more 
leisure more time is spent in the process. He smokes 
and sleeps, and will often rise and smoke several pipes 
during the night. His rest is thus broken into, and 
next day he is not fit for a full day's work. 

9. Opium-smoking is looked upon as a disgrace, and 
no man will willingly confess that he is a smoker, 
indeed he will deny that he is until convicted by 
evidence that he cannot refute. The public estimate 
of those engaged in either the sale or smoking of opium 
will be understood from the following incident. One 
day, accompanied by a Chinaman, I went round 
amongst the native merchants for subscriptions to a 
hospital. In the round he took me into a fine looking 
shop on one of the main streets. I found a respectable 
looking man sitting behind a counter. On entering, 
my companion, who evidently knew him, said to hini, 
" We are coming for a subscription to the hospital. 
" Now it is only right that you, who have done such 
" an injury to your fellow-men, should ease your 
" conscience by giving something to save the sick." 
The man smiled a sickly smile and handed us a donation. 
I found that we had gone into an opium merchant's 
establishment. 

10. Some do, but they are very few. My experience 
is that opium-smokers generally have a superstitious 
dread that if they give up the pipe they will die. This 
has a strong deterrent effect, and prevents very many 
from attempting deliverance. 

11. The result would be that they would smoke 
native opium. In this region the growth during the 
last six years has largely increased, and will continue 
to do so steadily, for the very strong reason that at 
present the farmers get at least 500 per cent, more for 
their opium crop than for any other. 

12. No. The reason why the Chinese take to opium 
is because of the luxury and comfort with which the 
vice can be enjoyed . The Chinese ideal is rest — inaction. 
He cannot understand why the Englishman should 
take exercise, or play at cricket, or dance, &c. The 
Buddhist heaven is nirvana — absolute quietude — where 
even thought is not required. In smoking opium a 
man reclines, he can talk to his neighbour, he slowly 
imbibes, and his senses are gradually soothed. It is a 
beau ideal way of indulging in a luxury. If to take 
opium it were necessary to stand up it would never 
have become popular in China. 

13. At the present time 30 per cent, of the smokers 
take opium to ease their cough in consumption, and to 
help them in other diseases. The remaining 70 per 
cent, smoke because they are vicious. I have never 
heard of its being taken as a preventative against fever. 
I do not believe the English doctors in this region at 
least ever prescribe it as a cure for that disease. 

14. Very many do, but for the reason given under 
No. 10, few ever realise their desire. 

15. In travelling in the interior and preaching to 
heathen audiences the missionary is continually being 
twitted with the charge that his practice is not con- 
sistent with his teaching. They say that his country- 
men having brought opium to destroy the Chinese, he 
is so far involved in their wrong. The masses know 
nothing about India, or the exportation of opium from 
that country to China. They believe it comes from 
England, and that Englishmen bring it from there to 
sell for gain, without any regard to the morality of the 
question at all. 

17. The restriction of the Indian opium wiU result 
in — 

{a.) The widespread use of native opium. 
(6.) In the more extensive growth of it throughout 
China. 

(o.) The Chinese authorities at present do not wish 
to restrict opium. They want the revenue. Let 
the articles in the English Treaty in regard to this 
question be repealed, and we shall then see what 
the honest desires of the Government are. Give 
China a chance to act without the fear of coming 
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App. XXVI. 

Amoy. 



in collision with England. It would then have 
the ability to stop the nse of opium throughout the 
Empii-e. An absolute Government like the present 
could in the course of a comparatively short time 
sweep the whole from the country if it were really 
in earnest. 

J. Macgowan. 
Amoy, 

February 27, 1894. 



Eev. J. Sadlee. 



1. Yes. 



2. These answers bear on Chinese. In the cities 
many men smoke, say, a tenth of adult population. In 
the near villages fewer. The farther inland the more. 
A few women smoke, e.g., women in mandarin houses 
and in brothels. Children seldom. In rich families a 
few youths play with, and neglected ones. 

3. Morals destroyed. A man becomes covetous and 
deceitful and unreliable. As to the body, the man 
becomes thin and disinclined to eat, he cannot have 
regular motions, may go several days without a stool. 
Sterility is often caused. Families are ruined in every 
way. 

4. Smoking the common. If poor, they will swallow, 
and if no time to smoke. Swallowing is less agree- 
able. 

5. The great majority are greatly injured ; only when 
very strong and able to get good food is injury lessened. 

6. The rule is that those who meddle with it sooner 
or later become enslaved. Every hurt is suffered, to 
the selling of wife and children, selling self to slavery, 
becoming utterly heartless, and even self-murder. 

7. All classes smoke. The evils are laziness, late to 
bed and late up, xmcertainty in work. Honest men 
shirk the smokers, and they are not liked for any 
employment or for marriage. 

8. The mischief of opium is more insidious and more 
enthralling. 

9. Yes. There is more fear of opium. 

10. Few, and with enormous difficulty. Illness has 
often to be met. 

11. If the growth were forbidden, good. If not 
a lessening of Indian opium would probably mean a 
greater growth and a greater price. 

12. Asiatics like it because it suits their tendency to 
a quiet life. 

1:5, Many through idleness, many through self- 
indulgence and gay company. It is a relief to rheu- 
matic people and sufierers from intestinal troubles, 
and from certain private troubles. 

14. Many would like to be free, yet feel it is a great 
need, especially in the difiBiculty of cure. 

15. Yes ; especially would the non-smokers rejoice ; 
they suffer in endless yva,yii. 

16. Every class are said to use Indian opium. Only 
the poor buy the inferior. Eight-tenths used is said to 
be Indian. The smokers 3'carly increase. It is only 
through native gi-owtih that ]irice of Indian opium is 
not increased. 

17. — (a.) It would be dearor, and thus less used. 
(6.) But more would be grown. 

(c.) The Government must " grin and bear it " so far 
as the people are concerned. 

18. Can only say it seems to be everywhere on the 
increase. 

J. Sadlek. 



Hu Li Yuan. 



1. Yes. 

2. Male, abont one-tenth of the population. Women, 
few. Children, none. 

.3. — (1.) Physical. (2.) No distinction. (3.) Indian 
opium stronger. 



4. Hmoke. Never eat. Sometimes drink to commit 
suicide. 

b. — (i.) One or two out of 10. (ii.) 80 per cent, (iii.) 
1 or 2 per cent. 

6. — (a.) Very correct. (6.) Few cases. Impossible 
to give, (c.j Oases few. Impossible to give. 

7. Yes. Effect, weak and lazy. Impossible to 
give. 

8. Opium worse. 

9. More injurious than degrading. Opium habit 
worse. 

10. Yes, but very few. 

11. Effect immaterial. Resort to Chinese opium. 

No. No. 

12. None, because they consider it degrading, but 
Chinamen not. 

13. Generally as a matter of pleasure and refresh- 
ment. 

14. Sometimes. 

1.5. Yes, among the literary class. 

16. lu all the Treaty Ports and their neighbourhood. 
Competition equal. 

17. Consequences (a) less ; (b) more ; (c) cannot 
answer. 

18. Impossible to give. 

19. Impossible to answer. 

20. None. 

Answers unsigned. Sent in by Hu Li Yiian, in- 
terpreter to the Intendant of Amoy district. 
R. Willis, 

Assistant, H.B.M. Consulate. 



Pagoda Island. 



Sm, 



H.M. Vice-Consulate, 
Pagoda Island, 

March 2, 1894. 
In accordance with instructions received from 
Her Majesty's Minister in Peking, I have the honour 
to inclose herewith a paper by Dr. Underwood, medical 
practitioner in this district, containing answers to the 
questions regarding opium consumption in China, put 
by the Royal Commission on Opium. To these answers, 
which, generally speaking, I agree with, I will add a 
lew remarks. 

The word " consumer " seems to give opening for 
variety in statements of opinion according as the word 
is understood. " Consumers " may be divided into 
three well-defined classes, those who only smoke 
occasionally as on a festive occasion, those who smoke 
regularly but in small (piantities, and those who have 
contracted what is called the '■ yin " or craving. Dr. 
Underwood seems to refer to the last class only when 
he says that " at least 6 per cent, of the adult males 
are consumers." I should say that, including the 
second class, 20 per cent, might be taken as a rough 
estimate, and, including all tbi-oe, nearly 50 per cent. 
It is only on the class that have contracted the craving 
that bad efi'ects are produced, and, as the doctor says, 
these effects are often greatly due to the fact the 
smokei- is obliged to reduce his regular food in con- 
sequence of his having spent the money that he should 
have bought it with on opium. 

As a rule, labourers and artisans are more given to 
the habit than shopkeepers. 

With regard to Question 8, I do not think that any 
comparison can be instituted between the use of opium 
and alcohol by the Chinese. Although it is possible, 
as Dr. Underwood says, that they get drunk oftener 
than they are supposed to, it is quite evident that they 
have no natural impulse towards alcohol such as drives 
Europeans to the habit. A parallel impulse may exist 
with them towards opium, but, as yet, it has not shown 
itself productive of anything like such disastrous 
effects as that towards alcohol has in the "West. 
I have, &c. 

Oct. Johnson, 

Vice-Consul. 
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Dr. Undeewood. 



1. Yes. 



2. The consumption of opium has increased here 
during the last six years, owing to the drug being 
cheaper amd the officials less strict in suppressing its 
sale. It is difficult to give an average, but I should 
say that at least 5 per cent, of the adult males are con- 
sumers. Only a very few old women take it, and it is 
never given to children except perhaps in case of 
sickness. 

3. The effects of opium on the consumer depend very 
much on his social position, means, and the quantity 
taken. If he is able to live well, and smokes a good 
quality of the drug in moderation, tolerance is esta- 
blished ; it seems to affect him very little in any way, 
but there is undoubtedly a tendency to increase the 
dose. On the other hand, if a man is poor, and stints 
his food and other necessaries to enable him to buy 
opium, he naturally becomes weak and emaciated. 
He is less inclined to exert himself, works slower, and 
is not considered so trustworthy generally as a non- 
smoker. Personally an opium-smoker is usually a 
quiet, inoiieusive individual ; it does not arouse the 
fiercer passions, and one seldom hears of a confinned 
one being a wife-beater, a gambler, or a frequenter of 
the brothel. The evil, socially, arises from the habit 
causing a man to neglect his biisiness, and thus bring 
poverty on himself and family. The Chinese opium is 
objected to by smokers on account of its disagreeable 
smell and taste, and it is always mixed, in some pro- 
portion, with the Indian article. The effects of the two 
kinds are the same, but the Indian is much stronger 
and less does. I have no experience of opium-smoking 
in any other race except the Chinese. 

4. Consumers nearly always smoke the opium, al- 
though in some rare oases they eat it, when it is much 
more injurious to the digestive and secreting organs 
generally. It is not used in a liquid form. 

5. It is difficult to say how many can use opium 
without injury, but I consider that more than half 
the consumers do so. At first sight, to foreign 
medical men, the number of " sots " appears large 
in proportion, because they are the only consumers 
who are likely to be brought to his notice. He is 
never, as a rule, consulted by the moderate smokers, 
who are in the majority. 

6. Many Chinamen use opium in moderation without 
harm to themselves. I know a Tingohai or office-boy 
who has, to my knowledge, smoked opium for 14 years, 
during which he has been in the same situation, and 
still continues to give satisfaction to his employer. A 
Chinese gentleman with whom I am acquainted about 
six years ago was suffering from severe chronic diarrhoea 
of a nervous character, which both foreign and native 
medicines failed to cure. Amongst other things he in- 
formed me he took four teaspoonfulls of chlorodyne 
daily. His friends advised him to try smoking opium, 
with the result that he recovered in a very short time. 
He has had no relapse, and has gained 30 lbs. in 
weight. He has continued the habit and now smokes 
twice daily. This gentleman holds a good position in 
the Chinese service, is very able in his profession, a 
good linguist, and is highly esteemed by his own people 
and the foreigners who know him. There are many 
Chinamen one meets who smoke m.oderately, and yet 
one may never learn they do so except by accident. 
On the other hand, it is not difficult to recollect cases 
of Chinese who have fallen victims to over-indulgence 
in the habit, because, as I have already mentioned, 
these are the ones most likely to be forced under one's 
observation. I attended lately a Chinese gentleman 
who was formerly a very able draughtsman. He had 
smoked opium for 20 years, and it afl'ected his working 
powers so much that his wages were reduced. He con- 
tinued to increase the amount consumed, and finally 
became very poor. Two months ago he was seized 
with an attack of pneumonia, of which he died on the 
fifth day, and no doubt the fact of his being a smoker 
told against him by reducing his physical strength. 

7. A number of labourers, merchants, and artisans 
in this place smoke opium, but certainly not the 
majority of them. The opium-consuming and other 
artisans and labourers here are less liable to meet with 
accidents while at work than the corresponding class in 
England who indulge in alcohol; but this may be 
partly due to the more cautious and slower nature of 
the Chinese people. There is a large Government 
dockyard at this port where, at one time, 3,000 hands 



were employed, but now the number is loss. The 
usual work in such places is carried on, and some 33 
gunboats and other men-of-war have been turned out. 
Yet serious accidents amongst the men have been ex- 
tremely rare in the 14 years I have known the place, 
certainly not more than one a year, and I cannot recall 
a case where the injured man has died, so compara- 
tively slight have the accidents been. If the propor- 
tion of workmen who take opium indulged in alcohol 
instead I think it may be safely said that the number 
of accidents would have been much greater. Work- 
men who consume opium are not considered to be so 
active as they who do not. ^Nearly all the coasting 
steamers carry Chinese firemen, and for some reason 
the majority of them do consume opium. The captains 
of many of the homo-trading steamers prefer these 
firemen on account of their being quieter, less quarrel- 
some, more amenable to discipline, and less liable to 
get drunk than Europeans. 

8. The Chinese drink native wine, or samshoo, bat . 
they seldom become habitual drunkards, although they 
do get drunk much oftener than many foreigners sup- 
pose, but they do so quietly at home. If a man should 
be found drunk and incapable in the streets, with no 
friends to protect him, he is liable to be robbed by the 
passers by. A drunken Chinaman is a much n3.ore ob- 
jectionable individual to meet with than one under the 
influence of opium. Young natives are more likely to 
be rude to foreigners when in this state ; they are 
bolder, and have less self-control, and are more inclined 
to be quarrelsome and aggressive. Opium, on the con- 
trary, has a. soothing influence on the consumer, ho 
becomes less active, quieter, and better tempered. 

9. The Chinese in conversation condemn generally the 
habit of opium-smoking, and they are always more or 
less ashamed to confess that they indulge in it. They 
also nearly always understate the quantity they con- 
sume. A man's family will object to his smoking 
because it was his substance, which they rightly con- 
sider should be spent in other ways. Besides it may 
lead to his neglecting his work, losing his situation, 
and thus land them in poverty and want. All the 
Chinese I have spoken with on the subject agree in 
saying that it is less degrading to drink wine as they 
do than to smoke opium, but they are totally un- 
acquainted amongst themselves with the aggravated 
forms of alcoholism that occur in Europe. 

10. Yes ; but I do not think in very great numbers, 
unless compelled to do so by circumstances. 

11. If the importation of Indian opium were stopped 
consumers here would feel the deprivation very acutely 
at first. Some moderate smokers and new beginners 
might give up the habit rather than use the unpalatable 
native stuff, but the greater number would try and 
console themselves with it. I do not think they would 
resort to alcohol to any great extent, as it does not suit 
the quiet, contemplative nature of the people. They 
do not care for any foreign drinks except sweet cham- 
pagne, liqueurs, and port. But there is a great danger 
that they might take to the morphia habit and the 
hypodermio, syringe. Last year it was found in the 
colony of Hong Kong that some men were doing a 
thriving business by keeping shops where they in- 
jected a solution of morphia into the native coolies at 
two or three cents a head. The Hong , Kong G-overn- 
ment has now made this illegal, but it might readily be 
introduced into China by unscrupulous Chinese or even 
foreigners anxious to make'^money, and the custom 
might be very extensively adopted by the people before 
the Chinese Government took steps to stop it. There 
would be .the risk of spreading other blood diseases 
with the syringe as well as the morphia habit. There 
is little doubt that the consumption of tobacco would be 
greatly increased if the Indian supply of opium were 
stopped. 

12. Europeans very seldom contract the habit of 
smoking opium in China, but I know of one case. It 
does not suit an active race, the having to lie in a re- 
cumbent position, the troublesome preparations and 
time it requires make Europeans averse to it. The 
subsequent headache which foreigners that have tried 
it complain of is not to be forgotten. The Chinese 
have very few social amusements compared with 
foreigners, such as reading, music, sports, and the like. 
Life is dull and materialistic to them, and their homes 
are uncomfortable and squalid, especially so in wet 
weather. It assists for the time to make their sur- 
roundings bearable. It warms them in cold weather, 
checks the pangs of hunger, and makes them " feel 
good," Then there is the force of example and custom. 
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13. Opium-consumers begin to use the drug very 
often in the same way that European boys learn to 
smoke tobacco. The young are curious to try it. 
Friends meeting together and having nothing to do 
often smoke a pipe to pass the time. After a Chinese 
dinner it is a very common custom to offer a pipe to 
the guests. Some begin to take it because they are 
■worried or in pain. I do not know if it is taken as a 
prophylactic, but it is very much used for rheumatism 
and pain generally. One can see any day on the street 
natives with opium plasters on the face for neuralgi o 
pains. Quinine is preferred by the people here for 
fever. 

14. Yes ; many of the older smokers do. I have been 
consulted, for instance, by an official who wished to 
regain his virile power, which the continued use of 
opium destroys. 

1,5. I believe the common people are perfectly in- 
different on the subject. The better educated know 
that it takes away a great deal of money which they 
would like to see retained in their own country, and I 
have heard some of them express a desire to see the 
importation stopped. 

16. Indian opium is usually consumed by the 
wealthier classes only on account of its cost. Chinese 
cannot compete with Indian opium, except amongst the 
poorest class of consumers. It has to be mixed with 
Indian. 

17. — (a.) It will decrease the consumption at first. 
(6.) It will lead to increased cultivation in China, and 
probably they may try to improve the quality of their 
own drug. I have heard an educated Chinaman 
suggest that Indian natives, well acquainted with the 
cultivation of the poppy, should be introduced into 
China to instruct the Chinese growers, in much the 
same way as the Chinese showed them the method of 
preparing tea. (c.) To make up the deficit the Chinese 
Government would most probably increase the tax on 
native opium. 

20. It is probable that the increased consumption of 
opium in this immediate district, as shown by the 
greater number of shops, may, in addition to the 
reasons given, be partly due to the constant employ- 
ment of a large number of hands on the construction of 
a new graving dock which is being made by the 
Government. 

J. J. Underwood, M.B., CM., L.E.C.S.E., 
Medical attendant to H.B.M. Vice- 
Consulate, Pagoda Island. 



HOIHOW. 

Kiungchow (Hoihow), 

March 6, 1894. 

Mr. E. H. Parker (H.M. Consul) presents his com- 
plements to the Secretary of the Royal Commission on 
Opium and begs to forward his own and the only other 
replies obtainable (within the limit of time given) to 
the series of printed questions transmitted through 
Mr. O'Oonor. 

The 10 European oflBcers in Chinese employ here 
decline to make answers without Sir Eobert Hart's 
consent, and Mr. O'Oonor was informed of this by 
telegraph over a week ago. One missionary is sending 
his replies to the Anti-Opium Society. The others are 
either new arrivals or are up country. 



Consul Paekeb. 



1. Yes ; all nine provinces I know. 

2. Average, perhaj* 30 per cent. Women, only 
prostitutes, say, 2 per mille. Children, never. 

3. Moral and social, no harm. Physical, deteriora- 
tion in staying powers. Effect same on all. Indian 
effects greater. 

4. Smoke, never drink. Eat when they cannot 
smoke. Cannot distinguish ; know nothing of eating- 
drinking effects. 

6. 50 per cent. ; 49 per cent, (conjecture). 

6. Yes. (1.) Myoincial servant here. (2.) The late 
comprador, Shanghai Consulate. Both steady smokers 
ajid brainy men. Nevei- saw great injury with own 
eyes. 



7. "Nowhere a m.ijority, except perhaps Sz oh' wan. 
No bad effect on merchants or arrisans beyond waste 
of monsy and (perhaps) time. Chair and boat coolies 
lose time and staying povrers. 

8. No abuse of alcohol in China. In rare cases, where 
rich men or soldiers drink too much, they quarrel, 
which opium-smokers do not. 

9. Yes. They know nothing of alcohol habit. To 
get drunk is a complimentary act to the host, on a par 
with gorging and eructating. No disgrace. The 
magistrate of this city got dead drunk in this house on 
the Queen's birthday as a compliment to my predeces- 
sor, and I have known other similar cases ; it is no 
habit, and does no harm in their eyes. 

10. Yes. They are obliged to when in our prisons. 
But voluntary act is hard. 

11. They would move heaven and earth to get it, and 
not resort to kinds they did not like until absolutely 
forced. They would certainly not take alcohol, and 
most positively not abstain altogether. 

12. Never heard of any but Erench in Tonquin. It 
is so serious there that officials have just been officially 
warned. Asiatics have fewer distractions, never take 
exercise, are never pressed for time, are more stay-at- 
home, &c., &o. 

13. — (1.) For company. (3.) To assuage pain, and, it 
is thought, keep off malaria. I know nothing of it 
except that I once tried a pipe. 

14. Yes, if they have an object. Not, if not. 

15. None but officials know much about it, and with 
officials the cry is generally clap-trap. The Governor of 
this island, who has just left, was a heavy smoker, and 
has been superseded for joining the Chinese Consul- 
General at Singapore (who is a confidant of the Chinese 
Minister in London) to defraud the opium revenue and 
put $20,000 in his own pocket. The Chinese Consul- 
General has been forced by the Singapore Government 
to disgorge $35,000 of opium revenue squeezed. The 
previous Governor of this island wrote to me once 
(quite irrelevantly) upbraiding England for selling 
opium ; but he was a furious anti-foreign man, and I 
told him to mind his own business. The present 
Yiceroy at Nanking is a heavy opium-smoker. 

16. All classes. Coast provinces. Where the two are 
readily obtainable Chinese drives Indian almost utterly 
away. 

17. — (a.) None whatever. (5.) Immediate extension, 
(c.) Disastrous. 

18. No. But with my own eyes I have seen the 
whole country covered with it in Sz Oh'wan ; to a less 
extent in Kweichou, Puh Kien, and Cheh Kiang. I 
estimate the Chinese out-turn at not under 100,000 
piculs. But this is mere conjecture. 

19. Over 1,000,0002. a year. Eor exact amount con- 
sult published (Customs Eeports. The taxation on 
native opium is evaded, falsified, and persistently 
opposed by the local officials, most of whom are bribed 
by those interested, and put as much as possible of 
what they collect into their own pockets. 

20. No. But I may observe that I have published a 
book called " Chinese Account of the Opium War;" also 
one called " Chinese Intercourse with Europe." I sent 
both to the Foreign Offioe in 1891, and they can also 
be purchased at Kelly, Walsh, & Co.'s in China. I have 
also published a book called " Up the Yangtse," which 
describes opium-growing provinces. This can also be 
purchased at Kelly, Walsh, & Oo.'s. 

E. H. Parkeb, 
Kiungchow, March 2, 1894. Consul. 



Mr. JiJDELL. 

1. Yes, it is very commonly used. 

2. In towns about 50 per cent, of the male adults 
smoko opium ; in the country 20 per cent, to 25 per 
cent. Women very rarely smoke ; children never. 

3. When Einoked in moderation, opium-smoking does 
not seem ui have any deleterious effects, and neither 
moral, pnysical, or social changes are noticeable. I 
ha^■e only come into contact with Chinese opium- 
smokers, and cannot say whether the effects are 
different with regard to other races. Indian opium 
being much stronger, if therefore smoked in excess, 
the effects are sooner noticeable. 
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4. It is chiefly smoked in these parts. If eaten, it is 
heated, made into pills, and taken with tea, congee 
(rice water), or hot water. I have not noticed any 
difference in the effects if smoked or eaten. If eaten, 
smaller quantities suffice, and it is taken to economise. 

5. — (i.) 80 per cent. ; (ii.) 15 per cent. ; (iii.) 5 per cent. 

6. I know any number of Chinese who have smoked 
opium in moderation for quite a number of years. I 
know that a Ting Chai in the service of the H.B.M. Consul 
has smoked opium to rather a large extent since 1876, 
and is an excellent servant. One of my own employees 
has been smoking for many years in moderation, and I 
cave not noticed any change in him, although he seems 
to have only a feeble constitution. 

7. Yes, all classes smoke opium In most cases it 
does not prevent them from doing their work properly. 

8. It is by no means so deleterious as the abuse of 
alcohol. 

9. No, not unless a man becomes a perfect opium 
sot. A man who takes often alcohol in excess is much 
more looked down upon than a man who indulges too 
much in opium. 

10. I have known a few cases where people have 
gradually given up smoking opium. It was, however, 
only taken by them in moderation before. 

11. They would take to Chinese opium. They would 
neither resort to alcohol or other narcotics, nor abstain 
altogether. When I arrived here in 1876 hardly any 
native drug was smoked here. Now at least one-half of 
the opium consumed is Chinese-grown. 

12. Europeans in China do rarely contract the habit. 
They use alcohol as a stimulant. In Tonquin, among 
the French people quite a number have taken to opium, 
and it is becoming quite a curse there. I believe that 
Asiatics take easier to opium-smoking, because they are 
a quieter set of people, not so much given to convivi- 
ality and any noisy kind of entertainment, which 
alcohol almost invariably produces. 

13. "Very much the same way as Europeans and 
others take to tobacco. Curiosity may also have a good 
deal to do with it. Many Chinese believe in the 
opium pipe as being a preventative against fever and 
malaria. 

14. No ; I only once came into contact with a petty 
military official, who wanted to get rid of the habit. 
He was a very heavy smoker, and snfFered from the 
effects ; was also mentioning that it cost him too much 
money. I did not hear whether he was cured. 

16. They never express a wish to this efFect either one 
way or the other. 

16. Indian opium is only smoked purely by the 
wealthier classes. Most of the consumers mix it to a 
large extent with Chinese-grown opium. 

17. — (a) Opium will be just as much consumed as 
hitherto ; (6) there will probably be more cultivation of 
the poppy and opium production in China ; (c) naturally 
the Chinese Government will derive a larger revenue 
from Chinese-grown opium. 

18. No cultivation of the poppy takes place here. 
The opium used comes from 'I'unvan Szchuen, and of 
late also from Kow Chow (Kwang Tsing). 

19. I am unable to give any answer on this point. 

20. 1 believe that the habit of opium-smoking pre- 
vents, to a certain extent, Chinese from drinking 
alcoholic stimnlants. I have noticed often that as soon 
as a Chinese began smoking he invariably refused to 
take alcoholic drinks, and have been told that alcohol 
disagrees with opium-smoking. 

(Signed) L. Judell. 
Hoihow, 6th March 1894. 

Mr. Jiidell is the oldest resident. 
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Kiangchow, Island of Hainan, 
March 8, 1894. 

1 Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese 
throughout the various parts of China which I have 
visited during my 25 years of experience and residence, 
from Hainan, the south-western part of the Chinese 
Empire, to Newchang, the north-western part. 

2 and 3. The proportion of those who use opium varies 
very much, from 3 or 4 to 95 per cent. Generally only 
women of the lowest class (prostitutes) and of the 
highest class use it. In two towns in the interior of 



Hainan, which I have visited several times, out of the 
80 families of which the town consists there cannot be 
found one family in which some member does not smoke 
opium. This is on the authority of a well-to-do man, 
who had come to me to be treated for the habit, a resi- 
dent of the town, and is also confirmed by the testi- 
monies of those of our missionaries who have visited 
the place. The general estimate of smokers in this 
town is from one to five in each family, and my inform- 
ant also testified that be had seen children of one or two 
years of age who, while they could not smoke them- 
selves, would lay down beside their parents on the 
opium-couch, the opium being administered by blowing 
the smoke from the pipe into the child's mouth, the 
child swallowing it. This man had smoked opium since 
he was 17. He is now 45. He was not so emaciated as 
most opium-smokers are, being a man of means who 
could afford to live well. You should have seen the 
change in this man, morally, physically, and socially, 
after three months. He had been a dirty, filthy, and 
morally-destroyed opium-smoker, but is now clean and 
decent. Hia self-respect has returned. A friend 
meeting him who had not seen him since he stopped 
smoking did not recognise him, so great was the 
change. What a man he would have been had he 
never taken to the opium pipe P He is of course still 
weak in body, and will no doubt never recover fully 
from the injury to his system. In the town mentioned 
above the demoralising and deadening effect is seen in 
all its darkness, and is most clearly shown in the 
children. The death-rate among children is very 
great. The people being partly blind to the true cause 
(opium), ascribe it to climatic influences. 

4. In this island opium is only constimed by smoking, 
but in some parts of China the morphine habit has been 
of late years increasing at a most alarming rate, 
occasioning much discussion, and in Hong Kong 
legislative measures. 

5. The overwhelming evidence at home and abroad 
of the baneful and awful effects of opium ought to be 
sufficient to give the death-blow to so indefensible a 
traffic — a traffic truly described as " providing a 
" revenue for India out of the blood of Chinamen." By 
Act of Parliament opium has been declared a poison, 
and its use is limited under severe restrictions. How 
can that which has been declared a poison in England 
and civilised countries generally, and which not less 
than one thousand missionaries in India, fifteen 
hundred missionaries, and the entire Christian church 
(50,000) in China, five thousand medical men in 
Great Britain, have declared a poison, and stamped as 
morally and physically debasing ; how can it be stated 
to be harmless to the Chinese f With this overwhelm- 
ing evidence, is it still possible to believe in the 
sincerity of those who say that opium used in modera- 
tion is not injurious ? We must declare the traffic as 
wicked and indefensible, and as the nation has declared 
it a poison, it ought also to prohibit the growth and 
manufacture, except to supply the need for medical 
purposes. 

7 and 16. It is smoked by all classes, and it affects 
each and all in a greater or less degree. We have had 
workmen and teachers who wore very efficient before 
taking to opium-smoking, but who had to be dismissed 
as almost useless, untrustworthy, and unfit for the least 
physical or mental exertion. Officials, merchants, and 
persons in general are wholly demoralised and ruined 
by the misuse of this otherwise efficient drug. Persons, 
high and low in rank, come to us to consult concerning 
breaking off the habit, as they all see how, sooner or 
later, it must work its deadly effects. Chair-bearers 
are nearly all opium-smokers, and experience has 
taught us never, if possible, to engage opium-smokers, 
but to take non-smokers, who are in every way more 
satisfactory. 

8 and 9. The opium habit is condemned by all persons 
alike, smokers and non-smokers. I have never met a 
Chinaman who did not acknowledge its low and 
degrading effects, its ruining the health, and lowering 
the social standing. Those who smoke generally, 
when asked, deny it, the answer often given in a hurt 
and shame-faced manner. But if told by certain 
undeniable signs that he does use the drug, his answer 
is, "I sometimes play a little with it" (a common 
Chinese expression). Wine (alcohol) is used by the 
Chinese, but no one would think of denying it, for it is 
not considered an evil. 

13. Having had an extensive practice in malarial and 
fever regions, I positively deny that opi.im is a 
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prophylactic against fever or malaria. The therapeuti- 
cal value is well known, and does not need discussion . 
Opium-smoking is sometimes taken up as a remedy in 
certain diseases, but more generally it is considered in 
the same way as people in England take to smoking 
tobacco. The evil has, howeTcr, now become so firmly 
rooted in some places that it may be considered asocial 
evil. The cup of tea presented to the visitor is in a fair 
way to be surpassed by the opium pipe. Now very 
often visitors are invited to what is known as a social 
smoke, and in this waj' contract the habit. 

15. The time given (10 days) is very inadequate for 
preparing a rejily for so grcia and imijortant a subject, 
but I hope at no distant time to send you directly the 
opinion of the natives in reply to Question 15 and 
ethers. 

17. It is difficult to say what will be the probable 
consequences of the prohibition of the export of Indian 
opium, but one thing is certain, that it will, at least 
to some extent, erase the just reproach of the Chinese. 
It will show that England is a true Christian nation, 
with a faithful Christian principle, and does not desire 
to live on the life-blood of semi-civilised nations. The 
diity and honour of the nation which claims that " the 
" ,Bible is the secret cause of its greatness," together with 
the commandment of the Book, " Do unto others as we 
" wish it to. be done to ourselves," demands it. 

20. The friends of opium have no intention of 
encouraging or making it more easy for their wife, 
children, or friends to use the fascinating drug, for 
they now more carefully than ever seek to restrict as 
extremely dangerous for Britishers, but contend that it 
is by no means a dangerous drug to the Chinese. I 
have only during about half of my residence in China 
been a missionary, and therefore have seen the opium 
question from various view-points. 1 remember the 
time quite well when, like others, 'in my ignorance 
might have been ready to say that not much mischief 
is done by opium-smoking, and that very few people 
are smokers. Opium dens and opium-smoking are not 
paraded as the drinking saloons and public-houses, 
nay, on the contrary, they are in the darkness, and 
would not be noticed by an occasional observer, or one 
who is not introduced to real Chinese life. Most 
persons who proclaim opium harmless do so really 
because they are ignorant on the Kubjeot. As a 
missionai-y, I have on my travels, and among the sick 
in the hospital, met face to face with the dread- 
ful calamity and misery caused by opium, and as 
an eye-witness of all the horror.s of opium, pray that 
the Commission will do their utmost to erase this great 
evil, with its attending destruction of human life. 

(Signed) Cakl C. Jekemiassen. 

Mr. Jeremiassen is a Danish missionary, once in the 
out-door staff of the Customs, with great experience of 
Hainan. 

H.B.M. Consul, Hoihow. 

I heartily agree to the views and statement? hero 
made \>J Mr. C. C. Jeremiassen. 

(Signed) P. W. McCliniock. 

Mr. McClintook is a j'ouiig American missionary who 
has been a year in China (Hainan). 

H.B.M. CoxsuL, Hoihow. 

I believe that Mr. Jeremiassen has rather under- 
estimated than over-estimated the evil effects of opium- 
smoking. 

(Signed) Chas. S. Tenill. M.D. 

Mr. Tenill is a qualified medical man (United States) 
who has spent two years in I'lrsia and six months in 
China (Hainan). 

H.B.M. Consul, Hoihow. 



Chemulpo. 

H.M. Yice-Consulate, 
Sir, Chemulpo, Coroa, March 1, 1804. 

Under instructions from Her Majestj-'s Minister 
I have the hononr to enclose a reply to the questions 
put by tbe Royal Commission on Opium regarding 
opium consumption in China. 

1 have, &c. 

W. H. Wilkinson, 

Acting Vice-Consul. 



Vice-Consul Wilkinson. 

It should be premised that opium, except medicinal 
opium, is contraband in Corea. When any portions of 
the drag or the implements used in smoking it are 
discovered by the officers of the Oorean Customs, these 
are seized and confiscated. Nevertheless opium does 
find its way into the country, smuggled, it is said, 
chiefly with the aid or connivance of the crews of 
Chinese men-of-war. Englishmen, and indeed foreigners 
at large, have nothing to do with it. The smugglers 
are all Chinese, and, as I am informed by the Com- 
missioner of Customs at this port, the opium hitherto 
seized has been all Chinese-grown, and not Indian 
opium. 

The majority of the Chinese settlers in Chemulpo 
(and in Corea generally) come from the neighbouring 
province of Shantung. The information obtained as to 
the habits and opinions of the Chinese here in regard 
to the consumption of opium would appear, therefore, 
to occupy part of the ground more fitly to be covered 
by Her Majesty's Consul at Chefoo. 

From replies to certain of the questions of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners kindly furnished to me by 
Dr. Landis, an American physician in charge of the 
English Church Mission Hospital here, it will be seen 
that a proportion of Coreans are becoming addicted to 
the consumption of opium. It should, by the way, be 
borne in mind when considering the report of Dr. 
Landis that he, in common with all hospital physicians 
in the far East, sees necessarily only the worst phases 
of the practice and its results. 

1. Dr. Landis affirms that at Chemulpo "" opium is 
" consumed to quite a large extent by the Chinese, 
" and by a smaller but increasing number of Coreans." 
In the ports of China at which I have myself been 
stationed, Swatow, Amoy, Tamsai, Fooohow, Wen- 
chow, Ningpo, Hankow, and in Peking, its con- 
sumption is accepted as a matter of course. By this I 
mean that each of those places is admitted to contain a 
considerable proportion of consumers. I have not 
heard during my 14 years' residence in China of any 
part of the country of which much the same statement 
could not be made. If, however, by "commonly" is 
meant " by a majority," then I should not venture to 
make this assertion of any province except Ssuchuan, 
though I believe it to be true of many other districts, 
notably South Chekiang. 

2. Dr. Landis replies : " Between 80 and 100 Coreans 
" in Chemulpo, and at least two-fifths of the Chinese 
" males consume opium." At Wenchow in 1892 I was 
informed by a reliable authority that 60 per cent, of the 
males, and 30 to 40 per cent, of the females smoked 
the drug. I have never heard of children smoking 
unless it be in seats of native luxury and vice, such as 
Shanghai or Peking. It is not usual to begin the 
practice before the age of 18 or 19. 

3. "The eff'ect of opium on the Coreans,' says Dr. 
Landis, " is more decided than on the Chinese. It 
" ruins morally aud physically at least 90 per cent, of 
" all Coreans who use it. The ruin caused among the 
" Chinese is not so great, but yet it is extensive." 
The Corean is more lethargic than the Chinaman, aud 
of less tough fibie. Among the Chinese of Shantung 
it is estimated (by themselves) that 70 per cent, are 
injured morally by the practice. Physically, they 
declare, about the same number become attenuated ; 
some 10 per cent, remain unaffected, while the rest 
(20 per cent.) are the better — at any rate the stouter 
—for it. With regard to the different effects of the 
Indian and China drugs, I am informed th.at a smoker 
for three j^eais of the former would require three 
months at the least to break himself of the habit, whereas 
a smoker of the latter could do so in one month. 
Indian is however universally regarded as the better, 
purer, as well as more potent, variety. 

4. Dr. Landis answers that " opium is only consumed 
" by smoking." A Chinaman, however, havino- upon 
him the yin or craving will occasionally _ mix opium 
with water and so drink it. It is never (that I am 
aware) eaten by the Chinese. The drinking of opinm 
is regarded as worse than the smoking of it, as it is 
almost impossible to break off the habit. 

5. Dr. Landis refers in his reply to Question 3. My 
Chinese informant (a Shantung man) states (i.)3 
per cent, to 4 per cent. ; (ii.) 20 per cent. ; (iii.) 76 
per ecut. or 77 per cent. In the entire absence of 
reliable statistics I should say that the proportions |he 
gives are very wide indeed of the mark. At Wenchow 
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opium is offered as a matter of course at official dinners, 
and is a constant accompaniment of all large mercantile 
bargainings. I have never yet even seen an opium 
" sot," but if the proportions here alleged were true, 
one-half of the male population of Wenchow would be 
" sots," and three-fourths of those of Western China. 
In taking the evidence of natives in responsible or 
respectable positions very large allowances must be 
made, for (a.) the effect oi the old fulminations against 
opium [due primarily to the dread of the drain of silver 
from the country] has not yet evaporated; (6.) it is' a 
fact that an opium- smoker is, by reason of the thefts 
he is tempted to commit to raise the means for smoking, 
less trusted than a non-smoker. Hence Chinamen in 
the employment of others (particularly of foreigners) 
are tempted to paint the practice in the darkest possible 
colours, so that they may not themselves be suspected 
of addiction to it. 

6. Says Dr. Landis : " I have never seen a single 
" case of 'moderation' in the use of opium. The 
' ' ultimate end is the same in every case which I have 
" seen, although the rapidity of the course varies. 
" During last year there were 15 cases of attempted 
" suicide by opium, in 14 of which the unfortunate 
" people were opium habitues who had been made 
' ' desperate by inability to get rid of the habit, or by 
" having no means to purchase the drug. The 14 
" cases were all Corean." I would draw attention to 
Dr. Landis's last sentence. The Corean has not the 
stamina to resist (or rather, to successfully practice) 
vice, possesssed by the Chinaman. As regards the 
latter I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that there must be a very large number of cases of 
"moderation." If time allowed, particulars could 
easily be collected. My amah's father, she tells me, a 
Kiangsu man, was a Chinese doctor and an habitual 
smoker. Her mother used to prepare the drug, which 
ill this way cost her father §4 a month, as against the 
J8 he would have had to pay at a divan. He was 
always a strong hearty man in appearance, and died at 
what in China is reckoned the respectable age of 63. 
My boy is well acquainted with a man of 40, who has 
smoked continuously for 17 years and is none the worse 
for it. His custom was to confine himself to one 
mace a day, and so on. On the other hand there have 
been no doubt a very large number of instances of 
great injury. None of these have passed under my 
personal observation, whereas from the nature of the 
case they would be precisely those which would most 
fall under the notice of a medical missionary. 

7. Dr. Landis : "Among the Chinese here the hahitues 
" are chiefly from the labouring classes and petty 
" shopkeepers, probably because they constitute the 
" greater part of the Chinese population. Among the 
" Ooreaii consumers are numbered chiefly merchants 
" and those who come in contact with the Chinese. It 
' ' eventually in all cases renders them unfit for busi- 
" ness, and so leads them to their ruin. Example: 
" Hong, a prosperous and well-to-do merchant, and a 
" good Chinese scholar, having a good business, was 
" persuaded by a Chinaman to take a few whifl's of 
" opium for indigestion. He gradually took more and 
" more and finally neglected his business, and is now 
" ruined and practically a beggar, though he should 
" be in the prime of life, as he is only 34." In Shan- 
tung only three or four per mille of the agricultural 
labourers smoke (they are very poor and opium is 
dear), but some 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the 
merchants, 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the artisans, 
and 50 per cent, and upwards of the ofiicials and their 
underlings. As regards the artisans, says my Chinese 
informant, their efficiency is not afl'ected; they lose 
money because they lose time and have to buy the 
opium. Among merchants the practice, he affirms, is 
positively advantageous, for a pipe much facilitates 
business transactions. It keeps the seller's head clear 
and soothes the bargainer, who will deal more readily 
where he shares a pipe of opium than where only tea 
is taken. 

8. Dr. Landis: "The efi'ects of opium on Ooreans 
" cannot be compared with the efEects of alcohol," 
which is rather vague. Abuse of alcohol is rare among 
the Chinese, but exceedingly common among the 
Coreans. 

9. "Almost all Coreans,'" says Dr. Landis, "except 
" those that come from the borders of China, regard 
" opium with horror, and its importation and sale are 
" forbidden by the Treaties, although the Chinese 
" smuggle it in large quantities, chiefly through 



" Chinese bluejackets. The opium habit is regarded 
" as ruinous, while the alcohol habit is not." In 
China a certain sentiment of letters and art is asso- 
ciated with the wine (or rather, the samshoo) cup, 
whereas, as I have already said, the echoes of past 
fulminations against those who would barter the 
goodly silver of the cultured land for the dirty drugs 
of the outer barbarian, have not yet quite died away. 
Hence in China as well as in Corea, opium-smoking is 
spoken of as less respectable than dram-drinking. An 
opium-smoker is not, however, at any great pains to 
conceal the fact (I met one carrying his pipe yesterday) 
— a sufficient proof of the real drift of public opinion. 

10. "Opium consumers are very rarely broken of 
" their habit. In China oases, 1 believe, do occur, 
' ' but in Corea I have not yet met with any who have 
" broken themselves. This, however, may probably 
" be due to the fact that the number of habitues has 
" scarcely as yet reached a hundred." My Chinaman 
estimates the number of those who break themselves of 
the habit at 4 to 5 per cent. It should be remembered 
that a very large proportion do not honestly desire to 
break themselves any more than did the topers of 
"Whitfield's time. 

11. "This does not," says Dr. Landis, "refer to 
" Corea, as the opium is smuggled into the country." 
The doctor's idea evidently is that as the Chinese here 
provide themselves with opium, despite all Treaties and 
prohibition, they would contrive to provide themselves 
with the drug, even were Indian sources dammed. As a 
matter of fact, all but a very insignificant proportion 
of the opium smoked by Shantung men does not come 
from India, but from Ss'u-ch'uan, Shansi, and Man- 
churia. The stoppage of the Indian opium trade would 
have no noticeable etfect on Shantung consumption. 

12. Europeans do not contract the habit in China or 
Corea in any numbers. I have only heard of one case — 
a barkeeper. Dr. Landis can give no medical reason 
why they should not ; and my Chinaman's theory that 
" the hearts of Europeans are more even," their dis- 
positions less flighty than those of the Chinese, is I fear, 
far too flattering. It is not because opium-smoking is 
a solitary rather than a social vice, for in Wenchow 
non-smokers often find pleasure in attending opium 
divans. Among Asiatics Japanese rarely contract the 
habit. 

13. " Coreans," says Dr. Landis, " are led to contract 
' ' the habit by the Chinese, who recommend it for petty 
" sicknesses, usually giving it gratis for the first few 
" times and afterwards selling it to thena. Opium, in 
" my opinion, is not a prophylactic against any disease." 
My Chinese informant says that the habit is usually 
acquired in houses of ill-fame ; but I should venture to 
differ from him in this, and from Dr. Landis in his view 
of its uselessness as a prophylactic. By the testimony 
of all travellers in Western China its use enables coolies 
to undergo labour which would otherwise be impossible 
for them, and it is accepted (it may be, of course, with- 
out warrant) by the Chinese generally as in moderation 
a defence, if not a cure, for stomach troubles. 

14. Dr. Landis " has never met with an habitue who 
" has not desired to get rid of the habit." My China- 
man affirms that 80 per cent, wish to do so, but in my 
opinion very considerable deductions should be made 
from both statements. A Chinaman, and to a very 
large extent a Corean, will always tell a foreigner on 
whom he is in away dependent that which ho imagines 
the foreigner desires to hear ; moreover. Dr. Landis' 
informants were patients who, exhypothesi, desired to 
get rid of the habit. One-half the total number of 
smokers may have a genuine desire to abstain, but 
hardly, I think, more than one-half. 

15. The Shantung Chinese are absolutely indifferent. 
Even popular legend in China does not generally 
endorse your Justin McCarthy's amazing assertion that 
England forced opium on China, while careful native 
historians, such as the author of the " Sheng Wu 
Chi," record that " it was the closing of trade, and not 
" the forced surrender of the opium, that brought on 
" the Canton War [1840-2], the events leading up to 
" which were the objections, generally, to sign away 
" the lives of opium traders, and, specifically, to deliver 
" up the homicide." [See S. H. Parker, "Pagoda 
Library," No. 1, p. 38.] Of course, polemical writers 
are as glad in China as in England to make out, at any 
cost to truth, a case against their successful opponents. 

16. Indian opium is consumed almost entirely by the 
wealthy classes. The question of the competition 
between it and native opium has been dealt with care- 
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fully in the volume of " Decennial RepoTts," lately 
issued by the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Speaking generally, the tendency is to restrict the con- 
sumption ol Indian opium to the Treaty Ports, and a few 
large centres of trade or luxury, and to confine it there 
to the rich or spendthrift class. 

17. Almost certainly the prohibition or restriction 
of the export of Indian opium would 

(a) not, after a few months, affect consumption, for 

(b) the production of opium in China, Persia, and 
Turkey would be increased ; while 

(c) the Chinese Government would proceed more 
openly than even now to raise excise from the 
native drug, and at the same time, owing to the 
weakness of Persia and Turkey, to impose as much 
duty and likin on the foreign drug as the trade 
could stand. 

18, 19. I would again refer to the " Decennial 
Reports," particularly to that on Chungking. I need 
merely repeat that opium is contraband in Corea, 
whence China has not only the right but the power to 
exclude it. Tet those who are pressing it on the 
Coreans are Chinese only, and the opium they bring 
was all grown in China. 

M. H. "Wilkinson, 
H.M. Vice-Consulate, Acting Vice-Consul. 

Chemulpo, Corea, February 28, 1894. 



TOEMOSA. 



Sir, 



H.M. Consulate, 

Tamsui, March 5, 1894. 
In accordance with instructions from Her 
Majesty's Minister at Peking, I have the honour to 
transmit to you herewith two sets of answers to the 
paper of questions relating to opium, which I received 
on the 23rd ultimo. The present opportunity is the 
first available since that date for despatching them. 

I regret that the namber of answers is so limited. 
Tamsui contains at any time but few foreign residents, 
and at present it happens that their number is unusually 
reduced. Two gentlemen to whom I applied, includ- 
ing the only resident medical man, begged to be ex 
cused, and Dr. Mackay, of the Canadian Mission, whose 
opinions would have been valuable, as he has an 
unrivalled knowledge of the island, is absent in Canada, 
and his substittite is a new comer. 

I have, &c. 
The Secretary, (Signed) L. C. Hopkins, 

Eoyal Commission on Opium, Acting Consol. 

India. 



Consul Hopkins. 



1. Opium is commonly consumed in every part of 
China in which I have been, including my present post 

n North Formosa. 

2. The following answer applies to this neighbour- 
hood. It is founded on information obtained locally, 
with much care, mainly from keepers of opium shops, 
in conversation with my agent, himself an opium con- 
sumer. The element of wilful misrepresentation may 
therefore be eliminated. If by "consumers" it is 
intended to include occasional as well as habitual 
smokers, 90 per cent, of the adult male population of 
this neiahbourhood are consumers, and about 16 per 
cent, of the women, but no children. But if habitual, 
that is daily, consumers only are meant, the figures will 
be 33 per cent, for adult males, and about 6 per cent, 
for women. 

3. In answering the first branch of this question I 
must promise that though it is partly based on per- 
sonal observation, my opinion is also, in great part, the 
result of accumulated information, derived from inci- 
dents, conversations, and statements, during my resi- 
dence of nearly 2U years in China, and to that extent is 
not direct observation. 

I think that opium-smoking joer se has no moral 
effect one way or the other. But indirectly, with 
heavy smokers of limited means, it often becomes the 
temiitation to theft. Compared however with the 
disastrous effects of alcoholic excess, those of opium 
seem insignificant. 

The physical ellects of opium-smoking, apart from 
the temporary stimulus, are of course in proportion to 
the habitual dose, Ijut these symptoms are the common 



ones. Dryness of the eyelids, and of the lining mem- 
brane of the nose ; falling away in flesh to some extent, 
and sallowness in complexion ; considerable sensitive- 
ness to cold and chill ; more or less constipation ; some 
weakening of the powers of endurance, unless aided by 
a fews whiffs of the opium pipe ; gradual disinclination 
to sexual intercourse, and gradual loss also of procrea- 
tive powers. On the other hand, both mental and 
physical powers seem to answer well to all ordinary 
calls, with ordinary smokers, except I think that the 
call must not be too prolonged. So far as I can see, 
provided the daily stimulus is given, the effect does not 
fail, and does not decrease. 

The social effect is of more than one kind. Where 
the smokers are poor and abuse the practice, there 
must be a cei-tain number constantly falling into acts 
of dishonesty and becoming generally worthless and 
hopeless — useless, but not dangerous — members of the 
community. 

Otherwise, the regular opium-smoker is a peaceable 
and quiet person, disinclined by his habit to take part 
in stirring or dangerous enterprises, and ranging him- 
self on the side of public law and order. 

But the most important element in the social effects 
of habitual opium-smoking is its tendency to reduce the 
birth-rate. 

Seeing how extremely prolific the Chinese race is, how 
almost universal early marriage is, and how large ia 
the proportion of those who have to live on, or only jusi 
above, the irreducible minimum required to support 
life, this tendency to check increase of population might 
be considered beneficial rather than otheri+ise. 

With regard to the question, ' ' Is the effect the same 
" on consumers of each race, &c.," I can only speak of 
the effect on Chinese with any detail, having known 
personally only one occidental (an Englishman) who 
was an habitual opium-smoker, and the circumstances 
of the case were such as to prevent my alluding to the 
matter with him. 

So far as my experience goes, in other parts of China 
as well as here, very little Chinese-grown opium is 
smoked unmixed, but I have never been in the West, 
which is the great producing area for Chinese opium. 
I understand that to those who are accustomed to 
other kinds, Indian, Persian, or Turkey, the Chinese 
drug is insipid, and a larger quantity is needed to 
produce the desired results. 

4. Smoking is the invariable way of consuming opium 
here. 

6. The answer to this depends on whether occasional 
smokers are or are not included. Of the very large 
number of occasional consumers, I should say that 
practically none receive any injury from such occasional 
indulgence, probably, indeed, while they remain in 
that class, some benefit. Coming then to habitual 
smokers, my answur, based on a careful estimate 
by Chinese informants, is that of every 100 such 
habitual smokers, 30 to 3-^ suffer serious injury ; 35 to 
30, some, but not grave injury ; and 30 no practical 
injury, this total being made up of 20 who smoke 
regularly bat very lightly, and 10 who derive positive 
benefit, viz., persons suffering from very serious and 
wasting complaints. 

6. Certainly it is not correct to say that " there 
" cannot be such thing as moderation in the consump- 
'• tion of opium." Kot to mention that all occasional 
smokers, nearly 60 per cent, of the total here, must be 
considered " moderate " consumers, if we take the 
class of habitual smokers, about 50 per cent, of their 
number must be reckoned among the moderate 
consumers. 

Personally, I know of only one case where an opium- 
smoker has smoked regularly for years without any 
injury to himself. He is one of the native staff of this 
Consulate and has for years been suffering from e, very 
serious lung complaint, which causes him to spit blood. 
He has been examined by three European medical men, 
Drs. Ringer, Johanson, and Rennie, who took such a 
grave view of his case that the latter told his friends 
some six or seven years ago that the sufferer had 
barely three months to live. He not only lives, how- 
ever, but works regularly, and his health is no worse 
now than when condemned to death by the doctors. 
He lives carefully, smokes very moderately, once in the 
middle of the day, ouce at night. I Ijelieve that what 
his friends say is correct, that opium has kept him alive. 

Xo doubt there are many cases of great injury done 
by excessive smoking, but I have not myself been 
brought into personal contact with such cases closely 
enough to describe their features. 
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My experience and belief is that the majority of 
regular opium-smokers belong to the class who do 
receive some injury, but that that injury is usually 
not very serious, and of such a nature that it may 
easily escape the detection of any observer unless the 
latter has unusual opportunities of knowing all the 
facts, and this cannot often be had. I venture there- 
fore to detail the case of a man who has been in my ser- 
vice for eight years as a body servant, and who has thus 
been under close daily observation without interruption, 
except during the time I have been on leave in Europe. 
He has also in the course of that period told me from 
time to time those details which I could not possibly 
have learnt otherwise. 

His age is now 42, and he is a well-grown and well- 
developed man of sound constitution. Even now he 
has not a single unsound tooth, and ever since he has 
been with me, has enjoyed almost unbroken good 
health. He seems to have, for a Chinese, rather highly 
strung nerves and is more energetic than the average. 
Thus I often hear him running up stairs, two steps at 
a time, and his movements are generally brisk and 
rapid. When he stops opium-smoking, which he has 
done twice in the above eight years, he at once puts on 
flesh and gains colour in the face, he being of the 
ruddy-complexioned Shanghai race. Speaking gen- 
erally, he is illiterate but very intelligent, willing, and 
active, has quick observation, and a very good and 
accurate memory. He married at 19, his first child 
was born when he was 21, he has three others, the last 
born in 1884, since which year he has had no more 
children. He began smoking, at first occasionally 
only, when he was 24, and has smoked regularly since 
with the two interruptions mentioned above, but has 
always been a light smoker. Women were the motive 
for his beginning the habit. Considers regular opium- 
smoking a bad habit, because of the expense, because 
it makes a man sallow and thin in the face, and 
because his wife always dislikes it, besides, without his 
opium, he cannot walk far without feeling soon tired ; 
and because he feels lazy in the early morning. These 
are the grounds volunteered by him for his opinion. 
He is quite sure that the opium habit gradually 
indisposes a man from sexual intercourse, and in the 
end takes away the power of having children. I will 
conclude this reply by saying that without these 
admissions on his own part, I should have been obliged 
to say that so far as his work and habits were concerned, 
opium appeared to have done him no appreciable harm. 

7. A majority of town labourei-s, that is, chair-coolies 
and carrying-coolies, smoke regularly. A majority 
also, but rather a smaller one, of merchants. A 
minority of artisans. The following per-centage is 
probably not far from the truth. All agree that the 
country farmers and their labourers are less addicted 
to the habit than any other class. 

Farmers and their hired hands 

probably not - - - 10 per cent. 

Fishermen, probably not - 20 „ 

Smiths, „ „ - 30 ,, 

Tailors, ,, ., - 30 

Shop assistants „ ,, - 30 ,, 

Carpenters, maaoia, &c., 

probably not 40 ,, 

Merchants, probably not 70 ,, 

Coolies in towns, probably not - 80 ,, 
Literary men (in Formosa, con- 
trary to the usual rule, 
generally well-to-do) - 80 ,, 

Officials and their secretaries, 
clerks, police, runners, &c., 
at least - - 80 , , 

The northern troops garrisoned in Tai-peh-fu and 
round here are very strictly looked after, and seem not 
CO be regular smokers. In the more malarious inland 
posts, however, the rule has to be relaxed, and smoking 
is allowed and usually practised. 

8. The comparison is impossible to make as there 
is no abuse of alcohol here tT anywhere else in China 
where I have been. 

9. I think that the general opinion of Chinese is 
that all heavy opium-smoking is injurious, and that 
nearly all regular smoking is more or less injurious or 
objectionable. I have not sufficient data for answering 
the latter part of this question. 

10. Yes, rather frequently, when a strong motive, 
usually the need for economy, exists. 

11. The efi'ect would be almost nil in North Formosa. 
The consumption of Indian drug here is almost oon- 
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fined to the wealthy, and to the Cantonese colony. All 
the rest smoke Persian •pinm, and if the supply of 
Indian drug were out off from here an increase in the 
import of the Persian kind would probably be the sole 
result. 

12. Very rarely indeed. I hare only known one 
instance of a European opium -smoker, and have heard 
of two or three more. 

I feel nearly sure that the true reason for the great 
prevalence of the opium habit among Chinese is ewmd. 
The classes among whom smoking prevails most are 
those which include persons having a good deal of 
spare time, whether they are rich landowners, or 
officials and their followers, or the literary, or 
merchants, or poor men whose work is irregular and 
liable to interruption, such as chair-coolies. As Chinese 
do not care for sport, detest exercise, seldom have 
hobbies, and are much less generally given to study or 
literature than one might suppose, leisure time hangs 
very heavily on their hands, and the opium pipe, under 
these circumstances, supplies a long felt want, for it 
fills a void and affords a stimulus. 

13. The following estimate I believe to bo fairly 
trusLworthy with regard to the causes for the acquire- 
ment of the opium habit. Of those who smoke 
regularly, 4 or 5 per cent, are led to do so through ill- 
health, and in this locality especially opium seems to 
be regarded as a medicine of almost magic power. 
Some, perhaps 10 per cent., begin from associating 
with friends who are smokers. Others, perhaps 15 per 
cent., take to it to enable them to work overtime, to 
keep awake, or to make extra physical exertions. This 
category mainly applies to coolies or others whose 
calling is laborious. 

The rest, at least 70 per cent., acquire the habit 
through associating with public women. I cannot say 
of my own knowledge whether opium is a. prophylactic 
against fever or rheumatism. What I do know is, that 
it is commonly regarded in North Formosa as the only 
means of avoiding malarial fever, which unfortunately 
is very rife. And this is especially true of the more 
newly opened places in the densely wooded regions of 
the interior, such as Sau-0-Bay, Tokoham, Sak-kak- 
eng, and others, where I am told that almost everyone 
smokes, as the only means of withstanding the deadly 
miasma. 

14. I think they often perhaps usually do in a vague 
and fitful way. VV here the desire or motive is i-eally 
strong and persistent, the average smoker, I think, 
can and does abandon the habit. 

15. For the reason given in answer to Question 11, 
the export or non-export of Indian opium is a matter of 
indifl'erence to the North Formosan population. 

16. I have never made special inquiries, but I believe 
that the Canton provinces, and the Cantonese colonies 
throughout China, are pre-eminently the consumers of 
Indian opium, together with the wealthy men in 
whatever province they may live. I believe also that 
Chinese-grown drug is more usually mixed with Indian 
than smoked alone. 

17. — (a.) I should conjecture that in so far as Indian 
opium was restricted, the Chinese would endeavour to 
supply its place from Persia, Turkey, and any other 
country not under British rule, experiments being made 
in French Indo-Ohina, the Netherlands Indies, Africa, 
and other countries to supply its place. I should 
suppose that if the Indian supply were suddenly cut 
off, there would be some diminution of smoking, at any 
rate during the period of dislocation, and an immense 
stimulus to the sale of morphia pills and such forms of 
" opium-curing " medicine. 

(6.) To say the least, a considerable stimulus. 

(o.) It is very hard to guess. But the Chinese 
Government is so much in need of money that it cannot 
afford the loss of the revenue derived from the import 
of the foreign drug. I believe that they could not, and 
would not try to, raise the equivalent by further taxing 
the native drug, and that in one way or another they 
would endeavour to raise it from foreign trade. 

18. I can only say that no opium is raised in 
Formosa. 
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19. 

20. I have nothing further to add. 



Tamsui, 3rd March 1894. 



L. C. Hopkins, 
Acting Consul. 
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1. Yes. 



2. Sixty-six per cent, males, 20 per cent, females, 
children under 16 years of age, none. 

3. Its moral, physical, and social effects when indulged 
in moderately appear to be beneficial just as in the case 
in the moderate use of alcohol, but like alcohol the 
abuse of opium is attended with ^'ery disastrous, but by 
no means so repulsive results. I have not observed 
any difference in the results of the use of opium on 
consumers of different races. I believe there is no 
difference between the effects of Indian and Chinese 
grown opium. 

4. They chiefly smoke it. 

5. I estimate that the proportions of those who use 
opium, to be — 

(i.) Without injury, 60 per cent. 

(ii.) With slight injury, 30 per cent. 

(iii.) With great injury, 20 per cent, opium sots. 

6. No, many consume opium in moderation. Yes, 
several. (A.) is a compradore employed by a firm of 
merchants at this place. I have known him intimately 
for several years, for 10 of which he has been a con- 
sumer with to all appearance beneficial results. He is a 
bright, keen, and successful man of business. (B.) is a 
Chinese clerk in foreign employ, has been a moderate 
smokei' for six years, and says he has found much 
benefit therefrom ; suffers from asthma and is consump- 
tive, but is a Ijright smart man and most attentive to 
his duties. (C ) is a sedan chair-bearer in my own 
employ for the last five years, has used opium daily for 
that time, and is reported to have used opium for over 
20 years. The man is a fine active and powerful fellow 
and most attentive to his duties. I could enumerate 
many more cases that I have an intimate personal 
knowledge of, persons with whom I have had to do 
during the 25 years I have resided in China and 
Formosa. 

7. The majority of labourers and agriculturers do not 
consume opium. Merchants and artisans do. The 
merchants I am acquainted ^vith seem little or not at all 
affected by the opium habit, but the artisans deterio- 
rate much and it is amongst this class that opium sots 
are most frequently met with. 

8. Alcohol does not seem to be used to any noticeable 
extent in North Formosa, I am therefore unable to 
make any comparison as to its effects. 

9. I should say that in the opinion of the Chinese the 
opium habit would scarcely be condemned as degrading, 
but its abuse is certainly regarded as injurious. I do 
not know how they would regard the alcohol habit, I 
think withdisgast, arid would consider the opium habit 
mjch more refined as a vice. 

10. They can, and occasionally do, break themselves 
of the ojjium habit. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium was entirely cut 
off from North Formosa the effect upon opium-con- 
sumers here would be nil, as more than 90 per cent, of 
all the opium imported is Persian, Turkey, and W6n- 
chow. Indian opium is being almost entirely dispensed 
with in favour of the above named, consequently there 
would be no neeed for the people to forego their 
opium. 

12. I have never known an European take to using 
opium. I think firstly because they do not consider it 
fashionable, and secondly because it is distasteful ; were 
it fashiojiable the primary distaste and nausea would 
soon be got over. The converse of this I consider the 
reason why Asiatics are more liable to contract the 
habit than Europeans. 

13. Again, fashion, together with the desire for some 
kind of stimulant, natural to most men, leads the 
Asiatic to try opium. 

Of my own knowledge I do not know if opium is 
a jirophylactic against fever or rheumatism or malaria, 
but it is most certainly regarded as such by the people 
hereabout. 

14. They do not usually desire to get free. 

15. I havo never heard a Chinaman express such a 
wish. 

16. I do not know. 

17. — (a.) It would not In .any way interfere with the 
consniii|)tiou of opium here. 



(b.) I do not know, but think that it would only tend 
to increase the cultivation of the poppy and production 
of opium in China. 

(c.) I cannot tell. 

18, 19. I can give no estimate. I do not know. 

20. None. 

I, Francis Ashton, agent for the firm of Lapraik Cass 
and Company, state that the foregoing replies are made 
by me, without having had time to devote that atten- 
tion I should like to have given to him ; as they stand, 
however, they are the result of 25 years of almost daily 
intercourse with Chinese consumers of opium in 
Southern China and Formosa. 

(Signed) Fbancis Ashton. 

Tamsui, Formosa, 

March 2, 1894. 



SiJX, 



Tainan , 

Formosa, March 6, 1894. 
In accordance with instructions received from 
Her Majesty's Minister at Peking, I have the honour 
to forward herewith four replies to the papers set by 
the Royal Commission on Opium from the following 
persons : — 

1. From myself. 

2. From Mr. Perkins, of Her Majesty's Consular 
Service. 

3. From Dr. Wykeham Myers, surgeon to His 
Imperial Chinusc Majesty's Customs Service, Tainan. 

4. Mr. Julius Manuich, merchant, Tainan. 

I would draw special attention to Dr. Myers's contri- 
bution, as he has long devoted much study to the 
subject of opium-smoking. 

I have, &c. 
The Secretary, (Signed) R. W. Hukst, 
Royal Commission on Opium, Consul. 

India. 



Consul Hukst. 



1. My observation of opium-smoking chiefly extends 
to the ports of Wcnchow, Fooohow, and Tainan, at 
which places opium is commonly smoked. 

2. At Wenchow I, conjecture that 30 per cent, of 
the adult male population smoke, ^vhile in Foochow I 
should say the proportion was less. In Tainan the 
habit is most widely spread. I am told by a well- 
informed Chinese that here in Formosa 50 per cent, of 
the men and 7 per cent, of the women smoke. I 
have not heard of children contracting the habit. 

3. Moderate opium-smoking is said to exert a sooth- 
ing influence on the smoker, and to make him com- 
fortable and contented, but exce.ssi^-e opium-smoking 
deteriorates the race both morally and physically. 
Morally, I think servants who are opium-smokers are 
more prone to steal, as opium being an expensive 
luxury their wages are often insufficient to afford them 
the indulgence. The effect of the drug on the physique 
of u, confirmed smoker (one who has the " yiu " or 
craving) is very apparent. He loses flesh, looks pale 
and emaciated, and he is incapable of prolonged physical 
exertion. Socially, I do not think the consumer suffers 
in any way. It is a common practice for merchants 
when making contracts to meet together over the 
opium pipe, and its sedative influence is found to 
conduce to the settlement of ditt'erences and to the 
promotion of business. 

I know of no distinction in the effects of opium- 
smoking on consumers of different races, nor in the 
effects of Indian and Chinese grown opium except that 
Indian is a somewhat more powerful drug. 

4. Opium is almost universally smoked, cases of 
eating the drug being very rare. The effects in which- 
ever form it was taken would probably not differ 
materially in chiiracter, though the latter would 
unquestionably be more noxious. 

5. I should roughly estimate the proportion of those 
who smoke — 

(1.) Without injury, at 70 per cent. 
(2.) With slight injury, at 26 per cent. 
(3.) With great injury, at 5 per cent. 
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6. The habit of opium-smoking is undoubtedly very 
insidious, and it is difficult to use it within the bounds 
of moderation. The tendency is gradually to increase 
the consumption in order to produce an equivalent 
effect. When a man has once acquired the " craving " 
the habit is most difficult to throw ofE. 

The moderate consumption of opium does not seem to 
affect the efficiency of the official and oompradorio 
classes, who are generally possessed of keen intellects; 
probably their powers of restraint are greater than 
those of the labouring classes. I have heard it fre- 
quently stated (with what truth I know not) that coolies 
employed in arduous tasks are sometimes stimulated 
when jaded by a whiff of the opium pipe; a friend 
informs me, on the contrary, that when travelling in 
Szebhuan for a period of six months he carefully 
weeded out the opium-smokers from his chair-bearers, 
as he found them less capable of the arduous physical 
labour involved than the bearers who did not smoke. 

Confirmed smokers (those who have the " craving '') 
when not under the influence of the drug are most 
helpless and good-for-nothing. I have known the case 
of a literary man who, if he had any work to do, had 
first to reinforce himself with an opium pipe before he 
felt himself equal to the task. 

8. The efiects of excessive opium-smoking are widely 
different from those of alcoholism. The former renders 
its victims effeminate and indolent, and unfit for exer- 
tion of any kind. 

As long as China remains a nation of opium-smokers 
there is not the least reason to fear that she will become 
a military power of any importance, as the habit saps 
the energies and vitality of the nation. It also tends to 
render those who have the " craving " impotent, and so 
checks the growth of the population. 

9. The abuse of opium is generally regarded as de- 
grading by the Chinese, though, when smoked within 
moderate limits, it is probably not so regarded. A 
drunkard is almost unknown in China, and would meet 
with universal execration. 

10. Those who have the ''yin" or "craving" can 
only break themselves of the habit with the greatest 
difficulty. They do so in a small per-centage of cases 
by the help of anti-opium pills, but the cure is a long 
and painful one, producing colic and stomachic pains, 
for the relief of which they too often fall back on the 
drug. 

11. Persian opium is more fancied in Tainan than the 
Indian drug on account of its comparative cheapness ; 
last year the value of Persian opium imported amounted 
to 190,917?., as against 13,630Z. of Indian; Chinese 
opium is not grown in Formosa, nor is it imported into 
Tainan unless smuggled. 

If the supply of the Indian drug were suddenly cut 
ofi', I am of opinion that the first effect would be a rise 
in price with a temporarily diminished consumption ; 
that larger tracts of country in China would be devoted 
to the growth of the poppy, with the ultimate result 
that the consumption would go on as_ before. It is 
possible that the Chinese Government might be _ stimu- 
lated by the Indian Government to take vigorous 
measures to repress the growth of the drug, but having 
in view the large revenue it derives from opium, I 
think such a step improbable. Numerous proclama- 
tions against opium-smoking have been fulminated 
from time to time, but they have generally remained a 
dead letter. I do riot think the Chinese would take 
largely to alcohol in any case. 

12. I have heard of one or two instances of Europeans 
contracting the habit, but the teniptation in their case 
seems less, as it induces an indolent frame of mind 
which is foreign to their natures. Its effects are pro- 
bably less prejudicial to the Chinese than to other 
races. Living, as they do, chiefly on rice and a vege- 
table diet, it is said to prevent rapid digestion, and 
thus retards the feeling of hunger. Poorly-fed people 
like the Chinese would thus take more naturally to 
opium than well-fed Europeans. 

13. It is probably taken originally as^ a remedy for 
some illness, or to while away a vacant hour. It is 
reputed to be a prophylactic against malaria, and this 
would account for its very common use in Formosa 
where malaria is much dreaded. 

14. No, as a rule, I am assured that opium-smokers 
wish to continue the habit; though doubtless those 
who are ruining themselves by excess would like to free 
themselves from it. 

15. The Chinese dealers would regret the stoppage 
of the importation from India ; the non-smoking popu- 



lation would approve of the step, while the smoker 
would object to it- as likely to increase the price. 

, The idea of India's relinquishing the opium revenue 
is regarded by the officials as unintelligible and Quixotic. 

16. Indian opium is chiefly affected by the affluent, 
the official and compradoj'ic classes, by whom it is 
valued for its finer flavour ; its high cost causes the 
poor artisans and labourers to resort to Persian or the 
Chinese-growu drug. 

17. — (a) The consumption would be temporarily re- 
duced, but it is doubtful whether the reduction would 
be permanent. 

(6.) The poppy would probably be more extensively 
grown in China. 

(c.) Impossible to say. 

18. No. 

19. On Indian and Persian opium the Chinese 
Government levies a tax of taels 110, say 21i. 12s. 2i. 
per picul of 133J lbs., being taels 30 import duty and 
taels 80 Ukin tax. Any native opium which finds 
its way here is " smuggled," as otherwise it cannot 
compete with Persian. 

20. No. 

E. W. HUBST, 

H.M. Consulate, H.B.M. Consul. 

Tainan, February 28, 1894. 



.App. XXTI. 

Formosa 
(Tainan)-^ 



Mr. B. M. Peekins. 

1. Yes, very commonly. 

2. The number of adult males is difficult to con- 
jecture, but probably 5 per cent will not be a bad 
estimate amongst the poorer classes of Pekiu, concern- 
ing whom I can best speak. 

Women of a certain class smoke a good deal of opium, 
it being a fashionable vice with the young rakes of 
the city, and the girls from attending on them get to 
smoke themselves. 

I have never heard of children smoking opium, 
except that occasionally their parents give them one 
pull at a pipe as a form of medicine. 

3. I have seen opium-smokers of various kinds, but 
have never noticed any " moral " deterioration, unless in 
the case of an inveterate smoker suddenly deprived of 
his pipe, who might not improbably be thereby tempted 
to steal. 

This does not apply to "opium sots," a class that 
I have never come across except in missionary litera- 
ture, where the smoker is represented smoking in an 
erect position. 

Physically the effects of opium seem to depend 
entirely on the quantity consumed, being, on the whole, 
beneficial up to a certain point ; and, in the case of the 
poor, who are just able to smoke a little, appears to be 
a comfort and benefit, similar to but greater than the 
virtues which the " poor man" in England ascribes to 
his pipe. 

Socially, have always found opium-smokers sociable 
and pleasant, and the effect of the drug has always 
seemed to be a humanising one. An opium-sm.oker 
will never cause a riot. 

4. Have only seen opium smoked, though sometimes 
taken medicinally in other forms. 

5. — (i.) and (ii.), but chiefiy (i.) comprise, as far as I 
am concerned, all the smokers I have ever seen. 

6. Certainly not; know several cases of opium- 
smoking without any apparent injury. One, in par- 
ticular, a friend of mine, has been smoking for years, 
and his intellect, a brilhant one, is as good as ever. 
His name is K'uang ; he was at one time employed in 
British Legation, Peking. 

8. Alcohol when taken in excess has results which, 
compared with opium, are simply deplorable, but such 
excess in alcohol is comparatively rare — a Chinese 
drunkard is, like most others, noisy and highly 
objectionable. 

9. By a small portion it is perhaps disapproved of, 
but the alcohol habit is certainly regarded as much 
more injurious. 

10. Tes. Have known cases, one coming under my 
frequent observation being that of a girl, aged about 
18, who had been smoking a great deal for two years, 
and succeeded in breaking it otl', but snflered from 

Ss 9. 
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Afp . xx yi, great irritability at times during the progress of the 
renunciation, which was very gradually done. 

11. None, except an increased growth of Chinese 
opium, and probably largely increased adulteration. 
Abstinence would certainly not result from it, unless 
enforced by a stronger G-ovemment than China 



13. Partly answered under Question 2. It is also 
regarded as a solace for most ills, and apparently is so, 
as poor people, whose existence would otherwi.se soem 
to be intolerable, appear to derive great consolation and 
resignation from it, and so the habit spreads by force 
of example. It is certainly regarded as a prophylactic 
against various diseases by the Chinese, and, as a cure 
for colic, is also frequently taken. 

14. Not in my experience ; quite the reverse. 

15. Never heard such a thing suggested, though the 
subject of opium is one that frequently arises in 
conversation. 

16. By the richer classes ; the poorer chiefly use 
Persian or native. (This applies to Peking only.) 

17 — (a.) Probably very little ; in my knowledge, that 
is except it may be fT ■i, year or two, when China will 
grow suflBcient for her needs, or get it from Persia ; (6) 
it follows from the last that an increase may be 
expected. 

20. Indian opium is generally regarded as the purest 
and best. In the country round Peking native-grown 
would appear to be most commonly used. 



Dr. W. W. Mtbks. 



Takow, South Formosa, 
Sm, March 1, 1894. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
your note of to-day's date, enclosing a series of 
questions issued by the Royal Commission on Opium, 
regarding the consumption of and revenue from that 
drug in China, and requesting my reply thereto. 

Soon after my arrival in China in 1870, feeling that 
the general independence of my position should enable 
me to approach the investigation, at least free from 
suspicion of personal bias, whether ascribed to sectarian 
antagonism or tradal partiality, I commenced to utilise 
the opportunities afforded by my close relations with 
the people generally to make observations and inquiries 
as to the efieots produced by the use, and, or abuse of 
opium. 

These investigations were continued for 10 years, 
during which time I had been stationed at Chefoo, in 
the Province of Shantung, Wcnchow, in Chehkiang, 
and finally at South Formosa. 

In 1881 the results of my inquiries were embodied 
in my routine report to the Inspector-General of 
Customs, and as this, in great part, gives much of the 
information desired by the Commission, so far as I can 
afford same, I venture to append the said report, as 
extracted from the Service Volume published by order 
of the Inspector- General. 

During the 13 years that have elapsed since the 
issue of this report my relations with the people in 
this island have been of the most intimate nature, iind 
I have not failed to avail myself of the further oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for continuing the inr|uiry. 

As to the result of such, the answers I now have the 
honour to give below to the questions you have sent me 
will, I trust, be deemed sufficient indication. 

The numbers at the beginning of each answer corres- 
pond with those of their respective questions, as set 
forth on the printed list. 



Answers to Qobstions. 

1. I should say yes, certainly. 

'3. Even speaking solely for Formosa, it seems almost 
impossible to h;izard a conjecture, as the proportion of 
smokers so o'uviously and materially differs in the large 
cities and towns from the country places. For in- 
stance, the proportion of adult males that smoke in 
Tainan fu an d the Treaty Port may most ]irobably be fairly 
put at 7S per cent. ; while if one extends the calculation 
for the whole island, notwithstanding that I believe it 
to be larger for Formosa than any other distinct 
portion of the empire, the per-centa,ge will, no doubt, 
fall within the limits of the fraction which the 
Inspect ir-General of Customs, after careful calculation. 



based on the best and most reliable data, gives as 
expressing the per-centage of the entire Chinese 
population who smoke opium, i.e., " ? of 1 per cent." 

With reference to women, it is probable that those 
living in the country districts seldom or never smoke, 
but in the city and Ti-eaty Port there can be no doubt 
that an annually increasing number of the married 
women indulge; indeed I am inclined to say that 
possibly 40 per cent., as against 26 per cent, of a few 
years ago, consume the drug in the pipe. As far as my 
own experience goes, I should say that children very 
rarely smoke. I can only recall two instances during 
my 25 years' residence in China ; but it is only fair to 
state, however, that others, whose experience com- 
mands respect, have informed me that they have met 
with several cases where lads, from 12 to 16 years of 
age, have acquired the habit. 

3. The summary of my experience goes to show that 
opium taken in reasonable moderation, or even some- 
what beyond this limit, does not seem to have any 
marked moral, physical, or social effect on the 
consumer. 

It must be noted, however, that this remark solely 
applies to the inhalation of the drug, as if taken either 
by the stomach or hypodermically the converse 
happens. 

I have had no experience of the effects from smoking 
on any other race than Chinese, as no foreigners or 
aborigines use the opium pipe. 

Beyond the fact that Chinese-grown opium seems to 
be, bulk for bulk, less powerful than Indian, and there, 
fore has to be taken in larger quantities, this latter 
necessity being compensated for by its relative cheap- 
ness, I am not a (rare of any practical difference in the 
physiological effects of either. 

4. Except as a temporary substitute, occasionally 
taken when time or other conditions do not permit of 
the pipe being used, the Chinese certainly do not 
habitually eat opium, decidedly preferring to smoke i+, 
believing the latter metliod to be less likely to do 
injury. In this they are undoubtedly right. For 
suicidal purposes solutions of opium are used, but not 
as far as I am aware, in any other case. 

Although as above shown I have little or no experi- 
enoe with Chinese opium-eaters, unfortunately I have 
had to deal with several others (non-Chinese) who have 
consumed opium, or I should say, morphia, by mouth, 
or hypodermically. Judging from such cases the 
difference between eating and smoking may be 
approximately indicated by comparing the effects of a 
noxious drug when used as a lotion and what would 
happen were the same to be swallowed in equivalent 
quantities. 

6. Adopting the Chinese method for expressing 
proportions, my reply is as follows : — 
To (i.) 7 out of 10. 
„ (li.) 2ii „ 
.. (ill.) Jq 
These figures are 'only approximate, as there are no 
convenient means for obtaining data from which 
absolutely accurate conclusions could be got. 

6. It seems to me that it would be as decidedly, 
indeed far more incorrect to say there can be no 
moderation in the consumption of opium smoked, as to 
affirm the same with regard to tobacco or alcohol ; and 
I have, as a fact, met very many cases of smokers who 
have contented themselves ■with a limited quantity of 
opium for years without any apparent injury. 

For detailed instance, and further particulars on this 
point, see appended Report (p. ). 

In this paper I have also attempted to describe a 
case typical of extreme indulgence (p. ). 

7. I think a majority of the labouring class iu 
Formosa do indulge in opium, but very moderately; 
probably nearly all the merchants, and great numbers 
of the artisans, though I am of opinion that the great 
majority of these also do so with comparative 
impunity. 

This question has been gone into at greater length on 
p. 63 of Report. 

8. The Chinese are most abstemious in the con- 
sumption of a comparatively weak kind of alcohol 
(ISanishu), and the only cases in which I have ever 
seen alcohol abused systematically was when natives 
have been induced by foreigners to indulge in Western 
spirits and wines. 

In all these instances, fortunately few, the result has 
been most disastrous and speedy, showing up well how 
much more rapid and ruinous alcoholism is than even 
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cases of opium excesses. (See Eeport, p. 64, 



the wors. 
par 3.) 

9. I think the general opinion of the Chinese is that 
opium can be injurious, and in the end, not infre- 
quently, is apt to provoke an excess which they 
deprecate, though they all seem to say that it 
generally takes from 15 to 20 years to attain such a 
condition. 

I feel sure they do not look on the habit as 
" degrading," however much they may admit that 
abstention is best, but there can be no doubt of the 
opinion they hold about the drunkard, and that they look 
at him as utterly degraded and useless. Indulgence in 
alcohol is, however, so uncommon, save perhaps during 
the New Tear festivities, that it is difficult to iix on 
any specially illustrative case, and so one must be 
content with what seems to be an universally prevalent 
opinion. There is no trait they more openly despise 
and remark on in foreigners than the latter's tendency 
to exceed in this respect, nor do they conceal the 
strong views they hold as to the comparative innocence 
of even the worst form of opium excess. 

10. Opium-smokers undoubtedly can and do break 
themselves of the habit, and I have obtained from the 
debtoi-s' gaol in several yamens curious corroboration 
of the Hong Kong Colonial Surgeon's statements as to 
the ease and benefit with which prisoners submit to the 
gaol deprivation. 

Of course in any yamen prisoners affluent enough 
to pay for it could still continue the use of the drug, 
but there are a sufficient proportion of the debtors 
whose poverty affords instances of the ability to 
suddenly stop, and the complete harmlessness of 
doing so. 

11. If Indian opium were to stop to-morrow I do not 
think there can be any doubt but that Chinese opium 
would pour into the island, and probably before very 
long be as generally cultivated as it is on the 
mainland 

Formosa happens now to bo nearly the last instance 
in China of a place where foreign opium is chiefly or 
almost entirely used. 

On the mainland the latter, save for mixing with 
native-grown drug, has been considerably ousted, and 
vis a vis Indian, Persian has very materially taken its 
place in Formosa. The following comparative tables of 
Indian (Benares) opium and Persian or " Tnrke}-," 
which latter, I am informed, is merely a trade name in 
Formosa for the same variety of drug, covering the 
period from 1882 to 1891 inclusive, will show how the 
Indian article is gradually giving place to its Persian 
competitor. 

Tables showing comparative Amounts of Indian and 
Persian Opium imported into Tainan for a period 
of 10 Tears from 1882 to 1891 (inclusive). 





Benares 


Persian. 




Piculs. 


Piculs. 


1882 


1,213.20 


3,039.81 


1883 


804.89 


2,003.33 


1884 


550.88 


1,725.34 


188.5 


516.00 


1,883.09 


1886 


535.77 


1,489.06 


1887 


573.61 


2,061.34 


1888 


674.58 


2,114.57 


1889 


531.36 


2,259.82 


1890 


522.78 


2,691.15 


1891 


372.65 


3,213.09 




6,295.72 


21,480,60 



From this it appears that whereas in 1882 the import 
of Persian was only 826.61 piculs more than Benares, in 
1891 it was 2,840.44 piculs ahead, or for the whole 
decade, 15,184.88 piculs in excess. 

Thus, by a natural pi-ocess of competition, Indian 
drug is slowly but surely being driven out by Persian. 
In its turn, however, if the vendors continue to show 
the same strong inclination to " kill the goose that lays 
" the golden eggs," by keeping up an artificially higli 
price, i.e., raising it to the standard of its ousted 
competitor, there are already visible many sign.-^ that 
native opium is vigilantly on the "stand-by," and will 
rush in at the first chance. China-grown opium was, 
up to three or four jears ago, unknown iu Formosa, 
but in this time, owing to the artificial fluctuations 



alluded to, this drug has undoubtedly obtained an 
entrance, if not quite a footing, while various attempts 
have been and no doubt will be further made to 
establish its local cultivation. 

We may thus see at least as far as Formosa is 
concerned, that in the event of Indian drug being 
driven out or prohibited, Persian will for a timetake 
its place, i.e., for so long as the vendors consent to 
reasonably compete with the native production ; but 
that one or other kind of opium will be available there 
cannot bs the slightest doubt. It is equally sure that 
the Chinese will have opium, and certainly not take 
either to alcohol nor any other narcotic, and it need 
scarcely be said would never, save under circumstances 
of compulsion, almost impossible to imagine, think of 
total abstinence. 

12. If by " opium habit " is meant smoking the drug, 
my answer must be that Europeans very rarely, if ever, 
thus indulge. In all my experience I have only known 
of two instances, both of whom, however, carried the 
practice to great excess. They eventually broke it off 
abruptly, informing me that the deprivation did not 
seem to cause more discomfort than that experienced 
by tobacco-smokers under similar circumstances. 

In the cases to which I allude it may be interesting 
to state that both attributed the commencement of the 
indulgence to an unavoidable absence of all medical 
aid at a time of severe illness. 

Judging, however, from the avidity and persistence 
which Europeans often exhibit (when subjected to 
temptation) for taking morphia by mouth or hypoder- 
mically, it would seem that there is no inherent 
individual obstacle to their acquiring the " opium 
habit " ; but as the associations and procedure connected 
with opium-smoking are, prima facie, distasteful and 
incongruous with their general habits, it is possible that 
this does, in great part, account for the absence of 
European participation in the local and prevailing form 
of indulgence. Again, both from hereditary tendency, 
and everyday custom,. Westerns are strongly prompted 
to satisfy any craving or call for stimulation by means 
of alcohol, which latter produces results more consonant 
with their constitutional activity. The Asiatic, on the 
contrary, finds in the soothing and comparatively 
gentle exhilaration of opium a stimulant more in keep- 
ing with his naturally apathetic and indolent nature. 
Here, too, we have an example of those jjeculiar con- 
trasts in thought and act so frequently met with between 
Chinese and Westerns ; for whereas the European is 
inclined to show leniency and forbearance to a very 
great extent towards those who display some amount 
of lecklessness in the use of alcohol, the man who is 
known to habitually subject himself to the efifects of 
opium or other narcotic drug would assuredly have to 
submit to a considerable amount of public disapproval. 
As shown under Question 9, the very converse is the 
case with Chinese. 

In further illustration of the suggestion that choice 
of stimulant is generally regulated by racial proclivities, 
inherent or induced, it may be mentioned that the 
aborigines of this island (probably belonging to the 
Malayan family) will on no account touch opium 
although it could and would be readily supplied to 
them by the Chinese, if desired. On the other hand 
they lose no opportunity of obtaining Chinese wine, 
organising prolonged orgies whenever possible. They 
despise the Chinese habit of opium-smoking, saying 
" that wine is the only suitable excitant for men." 

Another Chinese peculiarity is the general and intense 
horror of scenes, or any form of violent or ridiculous 
display, all of which they rightly assert alcohol has an 
irresistible tendency to produce. 

What applies to the Chinese may, no doubt, mutatis 
inutandis, be said of other Asiatics. 

1 3. The great majority of consumers assert that they 
began the habit first in order to relievo pain or dis- 
comfort from sickness, and considering the very poor 
resources at their command for alleviating, at any rate, 
immediate suffering, there is in all probability a good 
deal to be said for the statement, indeed when analvsed 
such might in a certain sense be said to be the rationale 
of the therapeutical use of the drug in Western lands. 

Having once discovered its pleasant properties, and, 
as I believe, to a great extent protected themselves, by 
their method of using it, from many of its evil coii- 
sequences, they can (.■ontinue for long to indulge with 
comparative impunity, soon finding out the limit of 
safety, and being perfectly able' if they choose to avoid 
exceeding this. There is no doubt that opium is 
universally regarded by the people in this island as 
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Afp. XXYI. being propliylactic against malaria and curative of 
fevers and other diseases, but I know of no evidence 
■which, would be sufBcient ti) disprove the assertion 
(ii made) that such belief is in reality only based on the 
subjective sensations of tliu suEfei- er, most prominent to 
his mind, and the rolii'f of which, therefore, is apt to 
confer uniliii' merit ou the alleviating medium. Though 
it must be admitted that, e\ en thus modified, the 
popular belief is not devoid of some justification, though 
not wholly true. Therefore, while I cannot say from 
our medical standpoint, possessing as we do better 
means for determining the nature and course of disease, 
and also to some extent for directly treating it, that 
opium should be looked on in any other light than a 
possible and oven useful adjunct, still, with a people 
practically so much bereft of what we consider the 
commonest medicinal advantages, I imagine that opium 
consumption may iu many cases of sickness, if not 
always in health, offer facilities for favourable argument 
which those in daily contact with the consumers can 
readily understand. 

14. Those who have gone to great or inconvenieiit 
excess certainly desire to be assisted in reducing the 
amount consumed, but that there is any sincere or 
general wisli to be freed of the habit, because it is a 
bad or injurious one, I am inclined to think should not 
be universally affirmed. For fuller details on this point, 
see appended report, par. 3. 

l.'i. I should most decidedly say that it is now-a-days 
a matter of supreme indifference to the people of China 
who supplies the drug, so long as it is available ; and I 
think it may be taken for granted thaC the only interest 
shown by them, and this no doubt is very great, is in 
all that tends to keep down price and preserve quality. 
16. This question has been [ilready answered, so far 
as 1 am personally able to afford information, in the 
reply to Question 11. 

As to classification of smokers, see appended report, 
p. 

I would also beg to refer to the following Customs 
publications : — 

" New Series, No. 14, Opium Trade, March Quarter, 
ISsl.i, Expl.".iiatioii of Decline in Import of 
Foi-eign Opium." 
" New Series, No. 9, Native Opium, Production of, in 

each Province, &c., 1888." 
17. — (a.) Savr in so far as any temporary scarcity of 
drug, and consequent elevation in price enforces, during 
the i.ieriod of recovery, reduced consumption, I do not 
thinlc the prohibition or restriction of Indian opium 
-will for long aH'ect the habit- of the people, as — 

(6.) The cultivation of the poppy and prnilnctidn of 
opium in China will no doubi be tliereby immcn.-ely 
stimulated, and in a very short time, if indeed it is not 
at present, l)o quite capable of meeting all possible 
demands, and this too at probably much cheaper rate 
than now obtains. 

(c.) I am quite unable to say what the Chinese 
G-overnment are likely to do under the circumstances 
suggested, but assume that they would, no doubt, take 
means for adjusting any deficiency in revenue conse- 
quent on the withdrawal of that ju'eviously obtained 
from foriegn drug. 

It seems, however, from a geneial point of view, 
highly probable that the present very uncertain .and 
light tax levied on native oTjium would be iuoeased, 
and its collection superintended and organised. 

I know of no reason for sup] losing that the production 
would be otherwise interfered with. 

18. Customs' publication " New Series, No. 9, Native 
" Opium, Production in each Province, &c., 1888," 
supplies the best and most reliable information available 
on the point raised in this qncstinn. 

19. The Pi.evi'iiue obtained by tlie Chini'se G-overn- 
ment for the year 1892 (including Lekim) and collected 
through the Imperial Maritime Customs amounted to : — 
Haikwan taels 7,79-2, 1:!4. mace 4 candareens 5, and cash 9. 

Ill calculating the above into sterling the Hkwan tael 
may be taken at 4s. 42'/., being the rate of exchange lor 
that year. 

In the same year, Hkwan taels 161, 'i80, mace 4, 
candareens 4, and no casli were collected from native 
opiuiit by tho Customs. 

It must be statid that native opium, over -vrhiih the 
Imperial Maritime Cnstoms has control, is solely that 
which chances to be conveyed in fmeign bottoms, and it 
only pays the tarill' dul,\ of Hkwan taels ;ll> per 



It must be noted that in the above I'eturn of revenue 
for 1892 the figures represent the return from 
" foreign" opium, and so includes Persian, but as the 
amount of this, going to other places than Formosa, is 
very small, the revenue from Indian drug can easily 
be got at. The great bulk of Chinese-grown opium, of 
course, passes through native channels, and, by reason 
of the ease with which it can be smuggled, or even 
when declared to the Lekim ofhei ils, (lie leniency shown 
towards it (two and often more " catties '' being allo-wed 
to count as one) tho rate actually levied is not only 
nominally very much lower than that imposea on its 
foreign competitor but, on account of the irregularities 
indicated, may be said to be ]iractically insignificant. 
Of course, all , native drug which is not forced by 
occasional exigencies to be shipped in foreign bottoms 
avoids the tariff-duty. In accord with Treaty and 
Convention every atom of foreign drug has not only to 
pay the tariff-duty, but also Hk. taels 80, which, under 
the head of Lekim, is simultaneously collected by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, through which this opium 
is bound to pass. 

It may thus be seen that native opium is at present 
(accidentally or otherwise) favoured by a protective 
system of taxation levied on its foreign competitor. 

20. In conclusion, I would remark that, although 
nothing I have been able to observe during my long 
residence in tho country .seems to point, either on moral 
or fiscal grounds, to any need for national ])onitence or 
financial sacriKcc, still I do willingly lie?r testimony to 
the sincerity of those with whom I have come in contact 
(especially missionaries) and who hold very different 
opinions to those I am constrained to express. 

I think that in many cases, at least, there has no 
doubt been much exaggeration, and a certain amount of 
equally unintentional submission to pre-acquired bias, 
but that this has been deliberately brought about by 
any desire or indeed necessity for covering personal or 
corporate shortcomings in other respects, I believe to 
be an absolute and wrongful calumny most justl)' resented 
by those chiefly assailed. 

In investigating this matter, which certainly, on the 
face of it, calls for the most careful and conscientious 
examination, there are bound to be varying opinions, 
and it is highly confusing, to say the least, if either 
side, by imputing improper and irrelevant motives to 
their opponents, does that which can only complicate the 
inquiry. 

Trusting that the foregoing may be of some use — 
I have, Ac. 

W Wykeiiam Myeks, M.B., &c.. 
Medical Officer, 
H. I. CI). M.'s Customs, 
Tainan, South Formosa. 
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ExTEACT appended to Customs Mkdtc.vl Oeficeh's 
(Tainan) reply to Edyal CraiiiissKiN Questions. 

Ojpium-sviohing. — I am aware that in trenching on 
this subject I enter very debatable ground, and I am 
not unmindful of the strong opinions held on both sides 
of the question ; but I can at least say that I have 
neglected no opportunity during the past 10 j'cars of 
closely investigating the matter, while circumstances 
have more than once been particularly favourable for 
making the necessary observations. 

Looking back at many of the various arguments pro- 
duced on either side, it has often struck me that their 
force has in several instances been modified liy tlic 
uncontrolled enthusiasm of the disputants. Thus, those 
who argT.e fro]n the " no injury " point of view are very 
apt to run into the extreme of asserting '■ positive 
benefit," while those again wlio urge that the use of 
opium is noxious to health and prosperity too frequently 
ascribe to it a universality of destrnctiveness which 
cannot be borne out, save in cases where intemperance 
in the use of the drug is as marked as is the violence of 
language adopted by its critics. 

I think I may fairly claim to rank among those who 
speak from an entirely disinterested point of view, a-ad 
therefore for the purpose of this report I put for a 
moment aside the moral aspect of the question, and, 
confining myself simply to the professional bearing of 
the subject, narrate as shortly as possible the observa- 
tions T have miule, and leave in great iiart to others the 
task of drawing wliat conclusions they think proper 
from the data^ I shall attempt to lay bet'oie them. 

In Formosa the use of opium is indulged in by a great 
proportion of tliose of the inlia.bitants who are either 
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themselves immigrants or the desoejidantB. of, colonists 
originally coming from the mainland. In the south 
part of Ch^hkiang, where I was before coming .here, the 
opium pipe is also in very general requisition. It 
would seeiji to me that both here and generally over 
China the smokers may be divided into two classes : 
(1) a minority, who, being either officials or well-to-do 
persons, can afiord to give vent to. their passion, and 
indulge to an extent which would in many cases quite 
justify the worst that has been said as to the effects and 
consequences of the vice ; and (2) the majority, con- 
sisting of persons who are obliged to work hard for a 
living, and among whom moderation is the rule. I am 
bound to say, however, that even among the former the 
use of the drug is usually for a considerable time 
tempered with more or less moderation, and that many 
years of unimpaired usefulness are thus enjoyed ere 
that condition is attained which so justly calls for 
commiseration. 

Here as elsewhere the grand prompter to excess is 
the co-existence of that idleness which in many parts of 
the world is often thought to be the privilege of wealth. 
Hence, as far as my inquiries go, we do not meet the 
extreme effects of over-indulgence so frequently among 
officials, or at any rate so early a manifestation of its 
most baneful effects, as among those who, independent 
of exertion, give themselves up entirely to that indolence 
which is prone to seek among the vices generally for 
relief from otherwise unbearable ennui. On the other 
hand, it is not quite fair always to attribute to opium- 
smoking those fearful concomitant vices which are often 
depicted as its consequences. That they are frequently 
coincidences, or that they sometimes precede and at 
others follow extreme indulgence in opium I am aware, 
but still, though excessive smoking may hasten the 
effects of a general moral depravity, I am inclined to 
think it is much more often rather a sequence than the 
cause. 

Taking one from this class as a type of opium-smoking 
carried to its dire end, we shall find that probably he 
began smoking from 10 to 20 or 30 years previously. 
When young, and before becoming entirely enslaved, 
he smoked from 1 to 2 mace* weight per diem. The 
increase in quantity was probably gradual during the 
first 10 years, until at the end of that time it reached, 
say, 3 to 4 mace in the day. During this period he did 
not feol much the worse for his habit. He smokes 
thrice daily, once in the forenoon, again after the mid- 
day meal, and finally in the evening. This latter extends 
more or less far into the night, in proportion to the 
degree of his infatuation. 

Presume him to be an official, or a man who, though 
well off, is still engaged in some business occupation, 
and so long as the requirements of his business necessi- 
tate diurnal briskness, he may not exceed the maximum 
I have stated ; but should either the advance of his 
prospects render further excess possible, or an inability 
or disinclination to resist the allurements of the drug 
prompt him, the progress is rapid, until he reaches a 
daily consumption of from 7 mace even up to 1 tael.f 
With this advance begin those outward manifestations 
of decaying mind and enfeebled body which have been 
so often depicted. The pipe is seldom out of his mouth ; 
his hours of mental lucidity become fewer and fewer ; 
he scarcely ever obtains natural sleep ; he wakes dull 
and heavy, to be briefly flashed into temporary con- 
sciousness by the first wMff of his pipe, quickly relapsing 
into semi-stupor. His bowels are constipated for 
periods sometimes of 10 days ; his appetite is almost 
gone, his digestion of the weakest ; he becomes sexually 
impotent, and so on, until at last, intensely anaemic, 
extreme debility is further aggravated by the charac- 
teristic diarrhoea, and he finally passes away unregretted 
from the world in which for so long he can scarcely be 
said to have mixed. 

Opium-smokers will tell you that there is a point 
(varying with difi'erent men, and regulated by the 
general energy of their lives) up to which they can go 
with impunity. One very intelligent old gentleman, 
who said he had smoked for 30 years, and at that 
time seemed to be, as he said he was, tolerably healthy, 
told me that he never exceeded a certain quantity, in 
fact, that this was the maximum that he allowed 
himself on festive occasions ; but that there was a lower 
rate, which was quite sufficient to give him all the 
satisfaction he required, and this was his ordmary 
allowance. He had varied but little, he said, for the 
last 15 years, and felt no irresistible temptation to do 
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mental occupation as a large merchant. He thoroughly Formosa, 

enjoyed his pipe, and admitted he could not do without (Tainan)- 

it. He suffered from constipation to a greater extent 

than non-smokers do (the Chinese generallv are much 

subject to this) but he was not aware that it affected 

him. He ate well, and after bis evening pipes had 

sound and refreshing sleep, rising about 11 o'clock each 

day. He was not by any means iro.potent either as to 

desire or efficacy, and pointed to a son aged four years 

as a proof of this. He said that, as far as he knew, 

many others were like him, and that although, of 

course, there were several who made no effort to control 

the amount of opium used, still he did not think until 

the evening of life came it was by any means the rule 

for opium-smokers to abstain from doing so. He 

instanced officials who, he said, often adjusted their 

indulgence by the leisure ava.ilable, i.e., the rank or 

appointment they held. Of course there were many 

cases of persons who rushed deeply into the bonds of 

opium ; " with them there was no thought of what 

" amount could be borne, but rather, it would seem, 

" what quantity could be consumed in the time 

" vouchsafed." 

Not taking all my friend said as being literally exact, 
still I found it a very good standard for comparing my 
own observations, and I have been struck by the amount 
of truth there was in the statement. That point of 
there being the safe and satisfying maximum to which 
every man might with comparative impunity indulge 
seems curious, but I have been repeatedly assured of it 
by many most confirmed opium-smokers. Several that 
have admittedly gone far beyond it, and were exhibiting 
all the consequences of their imprudence, have told me 
the same, and in their own cases have named the date 
from which they reckoned their downfall. 1 have also 
made a point on many occasions of closely questioning 
and examining those who have avowedly 1-cept within 
the alleged limits of immunity, and I have seen no 
reason to question their assertions. I may here mention 
an interesting fact, and that is that in the case of the 
poorer classes, to be hereafter spoken of, under pressui-e 
due to reduction of means, a comparatively small 
amount of opium suffices to overcome or satisfactorily 
modify the craving and other unpleasantness which, as 
far as I could discover, invariably follows a sudden 
cessation of the accustomed indulgence. The highest 
amount smoked in a single day with alleged safety was 6, 
while the lowest rate quoted was 3 mace ; but it must 
be remembered that Chinese of this class would 
scarcely notice anything that did not interfere with, 
say, six or eight hours' attention to duties, shorten life, 
or set up some marked manifestation of illness, and 
thus, probably, if we contrasted the condition they call 
perfect "w ith that we should describe as belonging to 
the typically healthy, we should find several short- 
comings. Again, it must be remember(;d in quoting 
these quantities that the manner of smoking has to be 
taken into account; tne affluent rapidly refilling the 
bowl, and not nearly exhausting the charge, which 
often aflbrds considerable enjoyment to humbler 
votaries, who re-smoke it. 

To turn to the other class (and this includes a vast 
proportion of the general public), one will be really 
surprised to find how comparatively few there are who 
indulge to disastrous excess. Case after case will be 
met of men, even in the lowest ranks of life, who have 
smoked regularly for from 10 up to 20 or e^•en 30 years, 
and who, as far as we can discover, show little or no 
signs of mental or physical degeneration. Taking the 
average amount of opium consumed by these, I found 
it to be from 1 to 2 mace per diem. Here in Southern 
Formosa there is a class of men, including the coolies, 
chair-bearers, and couriers, who daily do an amount of 
physical work that is remarkable in its extent. These 
have for years been in the habit of taking a certain 
quantity of opium during the day, seldom or never 
varying it ; and they assert that by so doing they at 
least attain a gi-eater degree of comfort in carrying on 
their labours, and, with but very rare exceptions, 1 
must admit that I have failed to obtain evidence which 
would justify me m attributing any marked harm to 
their habit. 

Of course, among every class of men there 'are those 
to whom moderation is impossible, and who, in the 
gratification of their desires, will drag themselves and 
those dependent on them to the lowest misery. This 
we find one of the greatest evils connected with alcoholic 
intemperance ; but I must say that my experience both 
here and in other parts of China would go to support 
the statement that the use of opium through the 
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medium of a pipe does not, at least up to a certain 
point, so irresistibly and inherently tend to provoke 
excess as undoubtedly is very often the case with the 
stiruulants commonly indulged in by foreigners. Were 
the seductive powers of opium so great and cumula- 
tively overwhelming as has sometimes been asserted, 
I cannot but think that among the class of which I am 
now speaking, dependent as most of them are for a 
livelihood on their exertions, we should have .t very 
much greater number of instances of its disastrous 
etfects on purse and person ; but I do most conscien- 
tiously state that although I have met with instances 
in which the effects were most mai'ked and deplorable, 
still, when considered in numerical relation to the 
numbers who smoke opium, I have been struck with 
their paucity, and my preconceived prejudices with 
reference to the universally baneful eifects of the drug 
have been severely shaken. 

If I were asked the question as to whether I believed 
the use of opium necessary or even harmless, I should 
be inclined to reply that both queries required specific 
and relative answers. We know in medicine that under 
certain conditions the exhibition of o])ium is not only 
gi'atefuUy but Deneticially borne, and that this is in 
direct relation to the cause which called for the adminis- 
tration, e.g., pain. Witliout going deeply into the 
rationale of the process, the physiologist could [jerhaps 
imagine a oondiLion, such as might be induced by 
arduous physici'-l or mental toil, where the moderate 
use of opium might be even beneficial, or where at least 
by imparting comfort its injurious efi'ects (if any) might 
be neutralised. We know well ihat the population of 
China — I am now alluding to that portion which, while 
forming the vast majority, would be those who could 
least aftbrd to indulge in a practice materially affecting 
either their health or their tbrtunes — I say we know 
that these are, as a rule, industrious and laborious to 
a degree. Whether they could get along just as well — 
nay, perhajjs better — if for opium was substituted some 
less suspicious restorative — e.^., better and more nourish- 
ing food — is a suggestion that would undoubtedly 
admit of interesting consideration, but as I am at 
present only dealing with the state of affairs as we find 
them, I need not dwell further on the question of 
possibilities. 

Again, whether in view of the enormously prepon- 
derating amount of opium cultivated in China, Indian 
drug should ruffle the sensitiveness of our national 
conscience to the extent some would seem to think 
proper, or whether the obstacles (if any) to international 
entente are so much supported by the import of opium, 
■pff>- se, as by the various unpleasant incidents of a past, 
when other articles of import had little or no chance of 
acting as irritants, I take it does ncit concern me at 
present. 

As contrasted with the drunkard, the opium sot 
decidedly has the advantage, that is as far as his 
bearing to his fellow-beings goes ; for whereas one, 
under the influence of liquor, is noisy, quarrelsome, 
ii.nd often dangerous, the druggard (if I may for con- 
venience coin a word) is at least quiet and orderly. 
That abuse of alcohol is a marked factor in the pro- 
duction of crime of the most heinous nature all will 
admit, while, as far as I can learn, opium comparatively 
seldom leads to crime, and oven then this rarely, if 
ever, attains to higher dignity than petty theft. 

Dr. Tanner, in his standard ^vork on practice 
of medicine, suggests, in the case of confirmed 
dipsomaniacs, the substitution of opium-eating for 
wine-bibbing as the lesser of the two evils. Opium- 
eating, however, seems to me to stand on a very 
difi"erent footing from smoking. It wcmld appear that 
when taken by the stomach incessant and cumulative 
craving is much sooner set up ; that rapid increase of 
dose is absolutely necessary ; and that the drug soon 
obtains the mastery, concentrating, both in time and 
vigour, its most disastrous eifects. Except at advanced 
stages of the opium-smoker's career, one does not hear 
of sufferings and other manifestations such as have been 
so graphically depicted by De Quiucej' ; but at a \er3' 
early period the opium-eater begins to complain and 
show marked symptoms of the sad effects of his vice. 
I have had some opportunity of contrasting the two 
effects, and I feel justified in asserting that smoking as 
compared with eating opium is as different as the 
excesses of the hon vivant are from chronic, hopeless 
dipsomania.. The smoker may after a comparatively 
long period reap the painful fruits of his indiscretion; 
with the cater the consequences begin almost directly. 



We must also consider the difference between the two 
modes of introduction into the system, the one process 
by which but a small proportion of the drug consumed 
can obtain access, and the other by which not an atom 
of tire poison can escape, added to which are the local 
dei'angements set up in the alimentary canal b)- repeated 
calls for an exercise of its functions on that which by 
mere contact proves injuriously obstructive to the 
natural processes exerted for its assimilation. 

This brings me to the subject of remedies for ttie cure 
of opium-smoking, and the question as to whether it is 
advisable, to however slight an extent, to substitute for 
the inhalation of the drug its administration in solid 
form. 

Medical men in China have, as far as I know, as a 
rule, followed the plan of giving opium or morphia 
combined with some strong tonic such as quinine or 
str3'chnine, gradually and rapidly decreasing the amount 
of opium and increasing the dose of tonic, adding irozi 
or some similar medicine, until the patient has lost the 
desire and been strengthened by the remedies adminis- 
tered. The late Dr. Osgood, of Fooohow, was, I am 
told, the first to commence the cure of opium-smoking 
by immediate and total depriration of the drug, sub- 
stituting for it chloral hydrate, which, with tonics, he 
gave in the foi'm of pill. Dr. Dudgeon, of Peking, 
from his recent strong denunciations of the use of 
opium in the system of cure, I assume also disapproves 
of the old method, and I observe that Dr. Lyall, of 
Swatow, treats all his cases without opium. I myself 
have hitherto followed the beaten track, and provided, 
of coarse, the patient is watched and the opium rapidly 
diminished, good results have followed the treatment. 
I have, however, been led to fear that the number of 
smokers really desirous of being cured is very small, 
and too often application to the foreign physician is 
merely to tide over some temporary inability to procure 
the drug, to which they retui-n as soon as circumstances 
prove favourable. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the permanent cure 
of opium-smoking in individuals, as I am convinced it 
will prove the great bar to all efforts at putting down 
the general use of opium in China, is the despotism of 
the tyrant Fashion. To present the pipe, to join in its 
participation, has become the almost universal sign of 
courtesy and hospitality. No business can be com- 
pleted nor acquaintanceship inaugurated without its 
aid, and, in fact, it would be a tremendous strain on the 
not unlimited moral courage of the native were he to 
refuse to present or join in the fashionable civility. In 
some few instances a show of privacy is kept up, but I 
have reason to think that even this semblance of 
deference to those theoretical moral platitudes Chinese 
kno-sv so well how to write and utter is fast passing 
away ; and I am bound to admit that although I have 
in my time had a considerable number of applicants 
for treatment, and many have undoubtedly been 
" cured," I cannot recall a single instance where I was 
sure relapse after a longer or shorter time did not take 
place, and it was ever the same excuse : — " I can't help 
" it; my friends all amoke, and if I do not they will 
" leave me, and I shall lose my business,'' or " face," 
as the case might be. 

I think all medical nlen agree that unless patients 
arc under immediate observation little can be done ; 
and if the remedy used contains opium, and this be dis- 
pensed to all and sundry, facilities are offered for 
setting up the greater evil of opium-eating. As a fact, 
this has actually happened in Formosa. Several years 
ago, at the missionary hospital at Taiwan-fu, the cure 
of opium-smoking used to be effected by pills in the 
first instance containing opium combined with strong 
tonics. Of course the patients obtaining the pills were 
kept under the supervision of the doctor and had their 
doses of opium rapidly diminished until total depriva- 
tion was arrived at ; in a word, they were treated in the 
usual and rational way. Observing, however, that 
opium administered by the mouth proved for the time 
as eifectual as smoking, and naturally ignorant of the 
more speedy disaster liable to follow its habitual use in 
this form, having also its great cheapness to support it, 
some of the old employees of the hospital have by 
means of their agents instituted an enormous sale of 
so-called " great foreign opium pills." In some cases 
these pills are made from crude opium purchased in the 
native shops, but in the majority of instances are 
manufactured with the pulvis opii of the Pharmacopoeia 
or with muriate of morphia. The opium pills contain 
from f to 1 grain, made up with some aromatic mess 
obtained in the Chinese medicine shops, and the 
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morphia pills from J to j grain of the alkaloid, prepared 
in a similar way. The first are sold at aljout | of 
a cent, and the others at 1 cent. each. They are dis- 
pensed indiscriminately by natives all over the country, 
though the chief depot is at Taiwan-fu. I need hardly 
say that this is done entirely without the cognizance, 
still loss approval, of those whose name is audaciously 
appropriated. The result is that opium-eating is now 
becoming very common in the south of Formosa ; and 
although it does not by any means supersede the use of 
the pipe, still, whenever from pecuniary or other 
causes this would not be convenient or available, resort 
is had to the pill. One grain of morphia or 2 grains of 
opium swallowed is found to be equivalent to 1 mace of 
the ])rBparation smoked ; 1 mace = about 58 grains. 

To give an idea of the consumption of morphia, T may 
state that one man in Taiwan-fn alone imports upwards 
of 100 ounces of morphia per annum, which he uses in 
the manufacture of these pills. 

Applicants at either the Taiwan-fu or Takow Hospital 
are now treated without either opium or its alkaloid ; 
but, in my experience at least, as soon as the patients 
discover the absence of their favourite drug the anxiety 
for cure vanishes, as does also the soi-disant penitent. 

True Extract — 

(Signed) W. Wykeham Myebs, M.B., &c.. 
Surgeon H.I.M. Customs Service, 
Tainan (S. Formosa), and 
Takow, S. Formosa, Port Medical OfBcer. 
March 1, 1894. 



sicknesses Chinese doctors prescribe the use of an opium 
pipe, so there is a general belief among Chinese that 
opium-smoking is the beat prophylactic against any 

illness. 

14. Not that I know of. 

16. The Chinese in Formosa ridicule the idea of 
England not allowing the Indian or other opium to 
come here, and if a patriotic (?) Chinaman was to wish 
such a thing, it would be prompted by the simple 
desire of seeing the native opium come to the front. 

16. I can talk of Formosa only, and here no native 
opium is being grown, and very little Indian opium 
is consumed. 

17 — (a.) Consumption would not materially decrease, 
since Persia would treble its cultivation ; and 

(6.) Native opium would be grown much more on the 
mainland. 

(c.) The consumption of native-grown opium will 
enrich the provincial authorities, but lessen the revenue 
collected by the foreign customs for the central 
Government. 

18. No. 

19. I cannot answer this question. 

20. As a general remark, I wish to add my solemn 
conviction that opium-smoking as it is generally 
indulged by Chinese does not do harm, to the people. 

(Signed) J. Mannich. 

To .H.B.M. Consul, (President since 1868.) 

Taiwanfoo. 
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Taiwanfoo, 

February 23, 1894. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
Formosa. 

2. I consider that one-half of the male populace of 
Formosa smoke opium. I do not know of opium being 
smoked by children or women. 

3. I do not know of bad effects of opium being 
smoked. To a certain class of Chinese (such as car- 
riers, chair-bearers, and rice farmers' hands) I consider 
opium -smoking of beneficial effect physically, as the 
moderate use of the drug assists them to overcome the 
hard work which their bccupation on the road and 
ricefield entails upon them. 

4. As far as I know, consumers in Formosa smoke 
only. 

5. I cannot say, since I met no injurious cases. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such 
a thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. 
During my 26 years' residence in China I met but 
Chinese who smoked moderately. 

7. Almost all out-door labourers and most of the 
merchants smoke opium without the slightest effect on 
their efiBciency and calling. 

8. If the opium-smokers of Formosa were but to 
consume the fourth part in value of alcohol, I think 
they would all become incurable drunkards. 

9. Opium-smoking is not condemned by Chinese as 
degrading. 

10. I have heard of Chinese breaking themselves of 
the opium habit. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut 
off, Formosa would at first consume less, owing to 
the rise in price of Persian opium, but the greater im- 
port of native opium would soon lower the price of 
Persian opium, which has long ago driven the Indian 
opium from the Formosa market. 

12. I do not know of Europeans ever having con- 
tracted the habit of opium-smoking. 

13. Well-to-do Chinese of sedentary habits and 
occupations smoke opium as freely as Europeans smoke 
tobacco. Out-door labourers will smoke opium to 
refresh themselves, and I have seen frequently chair, 
bearers stagger quite exhausted under their load in a 
broiling sun, and after a pipe or two of opium resume 
their load quite refreshed. In all serious and painful 

u saeio. 
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Shanghai (Supplementary).* 

H.B.M. Consulate-General, 

Shanghai, March 9, 1894. 
In continuation of my despatch. No. 3, of 2nd 
instant, I have the honour to transmit herewith further 
replies received in answer to the questions regarding 
opium consumption and opium revenue in China, 
furnished by medical men, merchants, and others, who 
are specially conversant with the subject. 
I have, &a. 

G. Jamieson, 

for Consul-General. 



Shanghai. 



H.B.M. Consulate-General, 

Shanghai. 

Dr. Mathews. 

This gentleman is a member of the same Mission as 
the foregoing. He has had the like experience and 
opportunities of examining the subject, and is also 
editor of the " Chinese Medical Journal." 



(Signed) 



G. Jamieson, 

Consul. 



H.B.M. Consulate-General, 

Shanghai. 
Dr. Boone. 

A member of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Mission. This gentleman has had large opportunities 
of examining the subject. He has been for 13 years in 
charge of St. Luke's Hospital for natives. 

(Signed) G. Jamieson, 

Consul. 



Percy Mathews, M.D., LL.D., P.E.G.S. 

1. Is opium commonly consumed by the Chinese 
in the part of China with which you are ac- 
quainted P 

1. Few cases of excessive opium-smoking, and but 
two opium suicides, have come directly within my 
cognizance during the past six years. Careful inquiry 
leads me to place the opium-smoking community at 
some 40 per cent, of the population in and around this 
neighbourhood, and " all drink wine " {sau tsue). 

2. What proportion, should you conjecture, of 
the adult males of each race are consumers ? Do 
women consume opium to any extent ? Do 
children P 



' For other Shanghai papers, see page 240. 
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-I. Do consumers chiefly 
oiiiuni ? Or do they drink 



Ai'p. XXYI. 2_ rpiiQ Ohincso only as a race are under considera- 

tion. (Question No. 5 deals with proportion.) I find 
that it is most exceptional for a woman to smoke in the 
country ; children do not. Having had some little 
experience with regard to the neighlDOuring metropolis, 
it will of course be recalled that an urban population 
contrasts widely with a rural, and that Shanghai, the 
successor of Soochow, " the city of pleasure," cannot 
be regarded as representing the prevalcncy of the 
opium habit in this pavL of China. 

3. What have you observed to be the effects of 
opium, moral, physical, and social, on. its con- 
Bumei'S ? Is Lhe effect the same on consumers of 
each race, or can you draw distinctions between 
the effects on consumers of different races P Is 
there any dilf'erencc between the effects of Indian 
and Chinese grown opium ? 

3. I do not believe that opium, if used in moderation, 
tends either to the moral or physical deierioration of 
the Chinese. As to the social status of the opium- 
smoker, doubtlcs.-, the poor coolie, who, either from 
overwork, disease, or whatever the cause may be, sub- 
stitutes opium for rice, would be regarded iu the same 
light as an habicual drunkard would be at home, but 
when wo know that a mandarin who notoriously smokes 
an enormous amount of opium daily is advanced to one 
of the highest positions in tho State, we realise that 
opium-smoking (as indeed we know) when viewed from 
a social standpoint is merely a question of degree. 
Qualities being even, I should say none whatever. 

;moke, or do they eat 
, decoction of opium ? 
If 0]iixim is taken in two or all of these forms, can 
you distinguish between the effects of each ? 

4. Smoke ; but since the introduction of pills by 
philanthropists containing cither opium or morphine 
for the cure of tho opium liabit, eating has largely 
increased, and I have been informed that tho morphine 
syringe will soon rival the opium pipe. Some of the 
]ioorer classes (buiden coolies) drink a decoction of 
opium as a stimulant. As to relative effects, it is, I 
take it, a matter of ]iurity with regard to the particular 
preparation of opium. 

5. What are the proportions of those who use 
opium — 

(i.) without injury ; 

(ii.) with slight injury; 

(iii.) with great injury (" opium sots ") ? 

5. — (i.) 70 per cent. ; (ii.) 27 per cent. ; (iii.) 3 per 
cent. These figures apply to Shanghai, and are based 
on Chinese authority. This would not apply to the 
countiy. The proportions are considerably less. 

6. Is it correct to say that there cannot be such 
a thing as moderation in the consumption of 
opium P Do you know any or many eases of con- 
sumers who have taken their opium for years 
without harm to themselves ? If so, please give 
description of one or two such cases in detail. If 
you know any, or many, cases of great injury, give 
examples ? 

6. It is incorrect. Yes. I know of men who may be 
regarded as specialists in their calling, one case 
especially recalling itself to me. A man of fine 
physique and a confirmed opinm-smoker for many 
years past is daily oiigagcd in all the intricacies of 
eastern commercial life. He is a )nan of intellectual, 
mental, and physical vigour, and certainly gives no 
indication whatever of being the victim of a pernicious 
vice. I have not heard of any case of great injury in 
reference to this class (statistics already given with 
regard to other classes). 

7. Do a majority of the labourers, or of the 
merchants, or of the artisans, of the part of China 
with which you are conversant, consume opium p 
If so, what is generally the effect of the opium 

■ habit on their efficiency in their calling p 

If possible, give details and examples in reply to 
this question. 

7. No, not in the country, but more or less they take 
wine, /' e.. I should say that wino-drinking here would 

ous to 1)eer or cider drinking in the cinintry 
With regard to opinm-smoking in the 
ouiitry, I am of opinion tli.it, under the climatic con- 
ditions to wliioh the Chinese farmer is subjected, the 
iiiodci'a,te nse of oj)iiiiii is beneficial as a prophylactic 



l)(^ ana 

in England. 



in checking the first symptom of malarial fever, i.e., 
chill, and it is by them so I'ecognised. 

8. How does the use or abuse of opium among 
the races of that part of China with which you are 
conversant compare with the use or abuse of 
alcohol among such races, in regard to the elFect 
on consumers ? 

8. " Alcohol " is more injurious. 

9. Is the habit of consuming opium condemned 
as degrading, or injurious, by the general opinion 
of the Chinese P How would they regard the 
opium habit as compared with the alcohol habit ? 

9. The consumption of opium by the better classes 
is not condemned as degrading. The question of its 
being injurious is dependent upon personal equation 
idiosyncrasy, excess, and moderation. There is no 
comparison whatever between the native wine (sau tsue) 
and "alcohol" (the latter is practically unknown) 
since a Chinaman ordinarily drinks several pounds 
weight, and must imbibe several pints before he can 
be considered legitimately drunk ; therefore, from my 
experience, the drinking of spirit, to which these people 
here are accustomed, is looked upon by them as " fun," 
whereas the smoking of opium is strictly business. 

10. Can and do opium-consumers break them- 
selves of the opium habit p 

10. They can do so when the habit has not been 
carried to excess ; there are plenty of statistics of 
radical cures, and plenty again who require to be 
cured over and over again. The habitual consumer 
oftentimes becomes accustomed to the drug, and there 
is no occasion to break off the habit. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut 
off, what A\ould be the effect on opium-consumers, 
and on the poiiulation of your neighbourhood? 
Would they resort to Chinese-grown opium ? or 
would they take to alcohol or to some narcotic 
other than opium P or would ihey abstain alto- 
gether p 

11. They would resort to Chinese-grown opium, if it 
is not already used ; they would not abstain. 

12. Do people of European race contract the 
opium habit in any numbers ? If not why not P 
And what makes Asiatics more liable to contract 
the habit P 

12. I have only heard of two instances. This 
answer covers a far more extended experience than 
the writer's. The energetic temperament of the 
European is naturally opposed to the soothing and 
tranquilising effect of the opium pipe, whereas the 
Chinaman, from his lethargic nature, and influenced 
by climate, food, dress, and association, primarily 
seeks it as a stimulant, and is thus for these 
reasons more calculated to indulge in the habit than 
the European; further, he evidences a marked consti- 
tutional toleration for the drug. 

13. How are opium-consumers led to use the 
drugp Is opium, within your knowledge, a 
prophylactic against fever, or rheumatism, or 
malaria p Or is it so regarded commonly by the 
inhabitants of the part of China with which you 
are conversant p 

13. For various reasons — toothache, fever, dyspepsia, 
and bowel complaints. It satisfies a craving for some 
kind of stimulation, and is a popular method of treat- 
ing and entertaining guests. Yes, within my know- 
ledge opium is advocated by the Chinese as a prophy- 
lactic, certainly as regarding fever and bowel 
complaints. I have repeatedly prescribed a prepara- 
tion containing opium in the early slage of malarial 
fever, and there is a sound physiological basis for so 
doing. 

14. Do opium-consumers themselves usually 
desire to get free of tho opium habit ? 

14. If when used to excess it interferes with their 
interest, they certainly do. 

15. Is there among the Chineee in the part of 
China with which you are acquainted any wish that 
England should not allow opium to be exported 
from India P 

15. I do not believe, and upon inquiry I have never 
heard, of any iminfiucnoed desire iu this direction. 
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17. What will be the probable consequences of 
the prohibition or restriction of the export of 
Indian opium — 

(a.) on the consumption of opium by the 

Chinese ; 
(6.) on the cultivation of the poppy and pro- 
duction of opium in China ; 
(c.) on the arrangements made by the Chinese 
Grovernment for raising a revenue from 
opium. 
17. — {a.) Chinese opium will be wholly substituted. 
(&.) Proportionately increased, and smuggling ensue, 
(c.) Presumably taxing home production. 

20. Have you any other remark to make in 
regard to opium-consumption among the people 
around you ? 

20. It occurs to me to add in connexion with the 
foregoing answers that, upon my arrival in China, I 
was naturally prejudiced with regard to the opium 
habit, and that it is only upon conviction I now speak. 
To emphasise my position, it is right to add that, apart 
from the interest I have taken in this matter for some 
years past, and the constant desire to avail myself of all 
practical information, is the fact that, as editor of the 
only medical journal in China, I have had more 
extended facilities for examining into the question than 
ordinarily falls to the individual medical man. Such 
being the case, I, though in all diffidence, state that it 
is my firm conviction that the evils of the opium habit, 
though they are many and great, have been exaggerated, 
and the good derived from it but little recognised. 
With regard to contrasting opium and alcohol, it seems 
to me but the conflicting of essential requirements of 
the eastern and western worlds, apropos of which a 
small incident occurs to me, viz., that of a refined 
English lady spending several days in Shanghai for the 
express purpose of photographing a dying opium- 
smoker. Little need, indeed, had she for coming so far 
a-field, when I should have imagined that a dying 
drunkard at home would have amply sufficed for an 
equally sad and gruesome spectacle, even as the smoke- 
laden, spirit-charged atmosphere of a London gin-shop, 
with all its accompaniments of alcoholic abuse, could 
hardly be held up as an object-lesson even to the 
debauchee of the lowest opium-clen in heathen China. 

March 7, 1894. 



1. Is opium commonly consumed by the Chinese 
in the part of China with which you are 
acquainted ? 

1. Yes. 

2. What proportion, should you conjecture, of 
the adult males of each race are consumers ? Do 
women consume opium to any extent P — Yes. Do 
children p 

3. What have you observed to be the effects of 
opium, moral, physical, and social, on its con- 
sumers ? Is the efl'ect the same on consumers of 
each race, or can you draw distinctions between the 
effects on consumers of difi'erent races ? Is there 
any difi'erence between the efiects of Indian and 
Chinese grown opium P 

3. Effects : Moral, lowers the stamina, makes them 

dishonest, they produce unfair work. Physical, mal- 

' assimilation, wasting diarrhoea, dysentery, constipation, 

illness from nerve disturbances, gradually need more 

and more opium. 

4. Do consumers chiefiy smoke or do they eat 
opium, or do they drink a decoction of opium P If 
opium is taken in two or all of these forms, can you 
distinguish between the effects of each ? 

6. What are the proportions of those who use 
opium — 

(i.) without injury ; 
(ii.) with slight injury; 
(iii.) with great injury (" opium sots "). 

5. (i.) Eew, if any. (ii.) Some are temperate. 

(iii.) Most of them gradually take more and more, 

become greater slaves to the habit. 

6. Is it connect to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium ? 
Do you know any or many cases of consumers who 
have taken their opium for years without harm to 
themselves P If so, please give description of one 
or two such cases in detail. If you know any, or 
many, cases of great injury, give examples. 



6. There may be moderation. No. I know a general 
who is in a state of misery and ill-health from the 
habit, a judge, and I know of another judge who died 
from it. My own head servant died from effects of 
opium habit. A Mr. W., and several others I knew, 
died from effects of opium habit. 

7. Do a majority of the labourers, or of the 
merchants, or of the artisans, of the part of 
China with which you are conversant, consume 
opium P If so, what is generally the efl'ect of the 
opium habit On their efficiency in their calling? 
If possible, give details and examples in reply to 
this question. 

7. They are less efficient than others who do not use 
opium. 

8. How does the use or abuse of opium among 
the races of that part of China with which you are 
conversant compare with the use or abuse of 
alcohol among such races, in regard to the efieot on 
consumers P 

8. Opium has the worst effect. 

9. Is the habit of consuming opium condemned 
as degrading or injurious by the general opinion of 
the Chinese ? How would they regard the opium 
habit as compared with the alcohol habit P 

9. Yes. Eegard opium habit as the worst. 

10. Can and do opium-consumers break them- 
selves of the opium habit P 

10. A'ery seldom. 

11. If the supply of Indian opium were to be cut 
ofl', what would be the effect on opium-consumers, 
and on the population of your neighbourhood ? 
Would they resort to Chinese-grown opium? or 
would they take to alcohol or- to some narcotic 
other than opium ? or would they abstain 
altogether ? 

11. Would buy any opium they found in the market. 

12. Do people of European race contract the 
opium habit in any numbers ? If not, why not ? 
And what makes Asiatics more liable to contract 
the habit ? 

12. Because it is cheap. I know of a few Europeans 
who have contracted the habit, and all were seriously 
injured by it. Some died from the effects of the habit. 
Among these were persons of rank and education. 

13. How are opium-consumers led to use the 
drug p Is opium, within your knovvledge, a. 
prophylactic against fever or rheumatism or 
malaria ? Or is it so regarded commonly by the 
inhabitants of the part of China with which you are 
conversant ? 

13. No. So far as I know, the Chinese resort to it in 
cases of illness for the relief of pain. 

14. Do opium-consumers themselves usually 
desire to get free of the opium habiii ? 

14. Many of them wish to be cured. About 25 come 
to me a year and pay all expenses to be treated for the 
cure of this habit. 

15. Is there among the Chinese in the part of 
China with which you are acquainted any wish that 
England should not allow opium to be exported 
from India p 

15. The Chinese do wish that England should not 
allow opium to bo exported from India. 

16. By what classes of persons and in what 
provinces or districts of China is Indian opium 
usually consumed, and how far does Chinese-grown 
opium compete with Indian opium in the provinces 
or districts in -vvhich the two kinds are readily 
obtainable ? 

16. See Customs Reports as to Chinese-grown opium. 

17. What will be the probable consequences of 
the prohibition or restriction of the export of 
Indian opium — 

(a) on the consumption of opium by the 
Chinese ; 

(b) on the cultivation of the poppy and pro- 
duction of opium in China ; 

(e) on the arrangements made by the Chinese 
Government for raising a revenue from 
opium. 

18. Can you give any estimate of the area now 
under poppy in the several provinces of China and 
the average annual out-turn of opium ? 

18. See Customs Keports. 

Tt 2 
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19. What revenue does the Chinese Government 
derive from opium, and how does tho taxation 
levied on Indian opium compare with that levied 
on opium prodaced in China ? 

19. See Customs Eeports. 

20. Have you any other remark to make in 
regaril to opium-ooneumption among tbe people 
around you ? 

20. I have had the charge of St. Luke's Hospital in 
Shanghai for 13J years, and during that time have 
seen all classes of the people from high mandarins and 
wealthy gentry and merchants to the very poorest 
persons. I am satisfied that the Chinese uni- 
versally look upon a person who consumes opium 
as one who is on the road to ruin, and that he 
will ultimately die from the effects of the drug. Opium- 
smokers as a class are lazj' and shiftless, and they are 
reported by the police to be very dishonest. 1 have 
seen the vice transmitted from one generation to the 
next, and have seen families descend in the social grade 
from wealth to poverty owing to their indulgence in 
this habit. I have treated numbers of opium-smokers. 
They are persons of lowered vitality, and stand 
injuries leas well than those who do not smoke opium. 
Most opium-smokers who try to give up the habit 
revert to it sooner or later. 

(Signed) H. W. Boone, M.D., 
Superintendmg Surgeon, St. Luke's Hospital. 



WUHU. 

H.M. Consulate, Wuhu. 
Sir, March 6, 1894. 

In accordance with instructions received from 
Her Majesty's Minister at Peking, I have the honour 
to forward herewith tho answers that I have been able 
to procure locally to the list of questions concerning 
opium in China. 

These answers consist of four sets, and I am indebted 
for them to the following gentlemen : — 

1. R. H. Cox, Esq., Phys. and Surg., Medical Officer 
to the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs at NV'uhu. 

2. The Rev. G. A. Stuart, M.D., of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Physician in charge of 
the Wuhu General Hospital. 

3. Pere H. Moisan, S.J., a much experienced and 
well-informed French priest of the Jesuit Mission at 
Wuhu. 

4. Dr. Robert C. Beebe, M.D., of the Philander 
Smith Memorial Hospital at Nanking. 

I am unable to add, of my own knowledge, to the 
information thus collected. 

I have, &c. 

B. L. B. Allen, 

Acting Consul. 



Dr. Cox. 



1. Yes. 



1 per cent. 



2. About 40 per cent, adult males ; 
women ; children nil. 

■J. The effects of opium, moral, physical, and social, 
depend on the quantity consumed. There is little or 
no effect in those who smoke in moderation ; but those 
who Smoke to excess all three suffer, the physical more 
than the others. There is only one racj in ikis part of 
China, the Chinese proper. Indian opium is said to 
be stronger, more satisfying, and less injurious than 
Chinese-grown ; but, on the other hand, it is more 
difficult to give up. A half Indian is equivalent to u, 
whole Chinese. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke opium. Only those 
who smoke to excess drink a decoction, to produce a 
speedy eHect, and those who take it with suicidal 
intent. Whichever way taken the immediate ett'eota 
are the same, but symptoms dangerous to life would 
point to the drug being swallowed. 

5.' — (i.} About 20 per cent, smoke without injury, 
(ii.) About 60 per cent, smoke with slight injury, 
(iii.) About 20 per cent, smoke with great mjury. 



6. Ho. There is such a thing as moderation, as 
there is in alcohol, though the ranks of those who 
smoke to excess are recruited from the moderate class. 
I know of some who are smoking 5 mace a day, and 
have been smoking gradually increasing amounts up to 
that quantity for 10 years without any apparent harm. 
I have also known cases where old opium-smokers have 
made the lives of their families burdensome from the 
frequency of calls on the purses of their children. 

7. The majority are labourers, and those in a more 
or less independent position. The etlect depends on 
the amount consumed. 

8. I consider the use in favour of alcohol, and the 
abuse in favour of opium. 

9. It is universally condemned. No means of judging. 

10. Yes. About 70 per cent. do. 

11. A number of moderate smokers would probably 
give up the habit, but the majority would resort to 
Chinese-grown opium. I do not think they would take 
to alcohol, or another narcotic, though in time the use 
of hypodermic injections of morphia might be substi- 
tuted for it. Pew would abstain altogether. 

12. No. It does not suit their idea of happiness. 
The European likes excitement, the Asiatic rest. 

13. Through the influence of certain societies, illness, 
and idleness. Not so within my knowledge. No. 

14. Yes. 

15. Yes. 

16. Indian opium is consumed by the wealthy and 
those having leisure, especially at the open ports and 
their vicinities. Chinese-grown drug is driving the 
Indian out of the market. 

17. — (a.) It would reduce the consumption temporarily. 

(b.) It would increase the production of opium in 
China. 

(o.) The Chinese Government would probably make 
good the deficit by levies on native-grown opium. 

13. No. 

19. Indian opium is taxed at the rate of Hk. taels 110 
apicul. Native-grown Hk. taels 60 a picul. 

20. None, except that I consider it is not as great an 
evil as the consumption of alcohol in Great Britain. 

(Signed) Robeut W. Cox, L.R.O.S.I., &c. 
Medical OfiScer I.M.C. 
Wuhu, February 23, 1894. 



Rev. G. SxuAiiT, M.D. 
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2. I .should co.ijucture that fully 60 per cent, of the 
adult males consume opium. I know that very many 
women consume it. Applications by women for the 
cure of the opium habit are frequent. Small children 
aru not usually allowed to use it, but they sometimes 
consume it clandestinely. 

3. The efl'ects of opium, moral, physical, and social 
on its consvimers is first and always disastrous. The 
consumption of opium is a solitary rather than a social 
vice. Its fiual efl'ect is to wreck the physical system. 
But preceding this is the wreck of moral character. A 
man may be honest enough when his opium craving is 
satisfied, but before that business and business integrity 
are an unknown quantity. 

4. Smoke. 

.5. I hold that opium is never used, except medicinally, 
without injury. 

6. 1 think it quite correct to say so. Cases of great 
injury arc seen in this part of (.'hina at every time. 
Pamilies, through smoking opium and the consequent 
neglect of business, have lost their property. Suicides 
are frequent, and the physical -ivrecks now going about 
the streets as beggai'S, ^vho formerly were active, in- 
telligent business or literary gentlemen, constantly 
attest to the baneful efieots of opium. 

7. Labourers, including farmers, consume less than 
tin' other classes, although its consumption is rapidly 
increasing in this class. The efficiency of all classes is 
very much lessened. See answer to (6). 

8. Alcohol is very little used in this district. 
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9. It is considered degrading by the better class. 

10. Yery rarely. The habit is usually resumed. 

11. Entirely a matter of conjecture. Unable to say. 

12. They do not, on account of its being regarded 
as a moat degrading habit. 

13. They are usually led to begin its use by the 
example of others ; sometimes for the relief of pain or 
the cure of disease. It is sometimes used as a remedy 
for fevers, but is greatly inferior to other remedies for 
this purpose. It is not a prophylactic against any of 
the diseases named ; and is not so regarded by the 
natives. Consumers of opium contract these diseases 
as readily as others. 

14. There are those who do, but many are indifferent 
on the subject, although nearly all regard it as a useless 
habit. 

15. Very many Chinese have expressed such a wish 
to me. Unable to answer other questions. 

Respectfully, 

Geo. a. Stuart, M.D. 



Rev. Father H. Moisan. 

1 & 2. L'usage de I'opium est tres-repandu. La 
moitie des hommes le f ument ; il n'eijt pas rare de 
voir des femmes le fumer aussi. Je n'ai pas vu 
d'enfacts fumer I'opium, j'ai seulement entendu dire 
que lorsque les parents fument les enfants ne tardent 
pas a les imiter. 

3. Par rapport aux effets de ropium, il faut distinguer 
deux choses (a) l'usage et Vahus ; (6.) la condition de 
fortune dans laquelle se trouvent les fumeurs. L'abus 
est dangereux et funeste pour tons ; ayant pour effet 
d'obscurer les facultes intellectuelles et morales ; et, 
chez plusieurs de les eteindre presque completement. 
Au point de vue physique l'abus de I'opium a pour 
resultat habituel d'affaiblir le corps et de le rendre 
impropre au travail, specialement au travail qui d?- 
mande une grande depense de forces. Pour bien des 
gens il pent meme etre une cause indireote de mort. 
Je dis indireate. parceque je necrois pas que lafumee de 
I'opium ait jamais cause directement la mort de 
persoune; mais il n'est pas rare de voir des gens ruines 
par I'opium et dans I'impossibilite de se procurer la 
dose a laquelle ,1s sont habitues. Alor on les voit 
tember dans un abrutissement et une insensibilite com- 
plete, dans laquelle ils meurent au bout de quelques 
jours. Quant a l'usage, je ne crois pas qu'il ait d'effets 
facheux sur oeux qui ont hahituellement une nourritnre 
substantielle. Je suis en consequence persuade que 
pour les gens riches, on simplement d'une condition 
aisee, l'usage modere de I'opium n'a pas plus d'incon- 
v^nients que l'usage du tabac. II n'en est pas de meme 
pour les pauvres ; en voioi la raison ; L'opium en Chine 
est relativement tres cher ; il en resulte que les ouvriers 
et autres gens sans fortune qui s'y adonnent n'ont plus 
Buffisamment d'argent pour se procurer une nourritnre 
capable de compenser ses effets debilitants. Comme en 
outre "habitude de I'opium engendre un besoin tres- 
imperieux, ils sacrifient tout pour le satisfairo. 11 en 
resulte qu'ils n'ont plus de quoi se nourrir, ni nourrir 
leur families. Bu consequence le fumeur d'opiuni se 
debilite peu a peu, tandis que se femme et ses enfants 
n'ont pour vivre d'autres ressources que de mendier. 
Oeci est un fait d'experience et je pourrais citer nombre 
de families reduites a cette extremite par la faute du 
chef. Je n'ai constate ces effets que sur les Chiuoia ; 
je ne puis pas me prononoer sur les autres races. Le.s 
Ohii;ois ne distinguent pas entre I'opinm des Indes et 
I'opium, indigene. Bxiate-t-il une difference dans leur 
effets ? C'est une question que je ne puis resoudre. 

4. En Chine l'usage de I'opium consiste surtout a le 
fumer. Telle est la coatume dans les pays que j'ai 
frequentes. 11 pent se faire qu'ailleurs on le mnuge et 
qu'on en boive des decoctions ; mais je ne saurais me 
prononoer sur les effets qui en resultent. 

5. (i. & ii.) Pous les gens riches ou aises, je crois 
qu'ils peuvent usee, (non pas abuser) de I'opium sans 
graves inconvSnienfs. Je dis graves inconvenients ; car 
I'exemple qu'ils donnent est toujours regrettable et 
malheureusement trop suivi. (iii.) Je crois qu'il y a 
de tres-graves inconvenients pour tons les gens sans 
fortune ei reduits a vivre de leur travail de chaque 
jour. J'en ai donne la raison au No. 3. 

6. Je crois la moderation possible meme dans l'usage 
de ] 'opium ; mais a une condition, c'est que les effets 
debilitants en soient empeches par une nourritnre sub- 



stantielle. Je connais des fumenrs d'opium inv^ter^s, 
c'est a dire, qui fument I'opium depnis de longues ann^es 
sans detriment pour leurs affaires ou leurs forces 
physiques ou intellectuelles ; mais tons sont des gens 
riches, ou du moins tres aisee. Pour ce qui en des 
graves inconvenients, j'en ai parle au No. 3 ; je n'ai 
rien a ajouter. 

7. Sous la 1'""= partie cfr. no. 1 and 2. Sous la seoonde 
cfr. no. 3. 

8. Je ne puis me prononcer sur cette question, vu que 
l'abus ou meme l'usage des spiritueux u'existe point 
dans les parties de la Chine que je connais ; partaut je 
n'ai pu en constater les effets. 

f). Je ne crois pas que les Chinois en gdn^ral re- 
gardent I'habitude de I'opium comme d^gradante ou 
funeste. Les missionnaires font leur possible pour lo 
leur persuader ; ils ont pour cela d'excellentes raisons 
mais produisant sur le penple fort peu' d' effet, attendn 
qu'il voit les gens riches et les mandarins adonnes 
presque tons a l'usage de I'opium. La seoonde partie 
de la question " How would they regard the opw/m habit 
as compared with alcohol habit ? " ne saurait se trancher 
a priori ; c'est I'experience qui la resoudra. 

10. Je ne le crois pas ; j'ai vu bien des fumeurs 
d'opium essayer de se corriger, je n'en ai pas vu un 
seul reussir. D'autres missionnaires que j'ai interrog^s 
m'ont affirmc le meme fait. Tous ont manqu^ do 
perseverance. 

11. Si I'importation de I'opium cessait, je ne crois 
pas que les Chinois cessent par le fait meme de fumer 
I'opium. La raison en est simple : l'usage de I'opium 
s'etant repandu, les Chinois se sont mis a le cultiver ; 
et presentement la culture de I'opium en Chine se fait 
sur une grande echelle. Le grande avantage qui 
r^sulterait de la cessation du traffic, c'est que I'Angle- 
terre degagerait sa responsabilite et le gouvernement 
Chinois serait plus fort pour supprimer l'usage et les 
abus de cette drogue. 

12. Je n'ai point vu d'Europeen contracter I'habitude 
de 1 'opium. Ponrquoi les Asiatiques sont ils plus enclin 
a la contracter ? J'avoue que je n'en sais rien. 

13. L'habitude de I'opium se contracts comme toutes 
les mauvaises habitudes. On se trouve avec des amis 
qui fument Topium, on fait comme eax. Si les 
occasions se presentent souvent, I'habitude en est 
vite prise. La curiosite et I'attrait du fruit defendu 
peuvent exercer aussi une certaine influence. Beau- 
coup de fumeurs s'excusent en disant qu'ils employeut 
I'opium comme medicament. lis lui attribueut une 
gi-ande ellicacite comme calmant. 

14. Oomme les ivrognes desirent se corriger de 
I'habitude de I'enivrer. lis le disent continuellement, 
mais n'en prennent point les moyens, ou du moins, n'y 
perseverent pas. 

15. Le peuple est peu au courant de I'importation de 
I'opium in Chine. 11 le fume sans s'occuper de sa 
provenance ; en consequence je n'ai entendu exprimer 
aucuu desir relativement a I'importation d'opium faite 
par I'Angleterre. 

IG. Je ne puis me prononcer en connaissance de 
cause sur cette question : L'opium des Indes se con- 
somme surtout dans les ports. 

17. (a.) La suppression de I'importation aurait pour 
resultat de diminuer grandement la consommatiou de 
l'opium dans les ports et sur le littoral. Car c'est la 
surtout que Ton fait usage de l'opium Indien. 

{b.) Elle pourra developper la culture du p.ivot en 
Chine ; car les fumeurs ne pouvant plus se procurer de 
l'opium des Indes se rabattrant necessairement sur 
l'opium Chinois. II y aquarante ans la suppressipn de 
I'importation aurait pu supprimer l'usage de I'opium 
en Chine, a cette epoque la culture du pavot etant 
chose a peu pres inconnue ; actuellement il est trop 
tard, seulement, comme je I'ai dis pins haufc, oette 
mesure degagerait la responsabilite de I'Angleterre 
et faciliterait Taction du gouvernement Chinois a 
1 interieur. 

(c.) Je ne puis repondre, 

18 & 19. Je ne puis repondre. 

20. Les Chinois se servent assez frequemment de 
l'opium pour se suicider. Le suicide est chose fre- 
quente en Chine, et l'opium cru est le moyen ordinaire 
dont les Chinois se servent. Je pourrais citer un bon 
nombre de cas. 

H. MOISAN, S.J. 

Wu-Hu, March 6, 1894. 
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Dr. BeebE. 



Yes. 



2. About HI) per cent. Some women smoke, possibly 
30 ' per cent. Have known a few cases of cbildren 
smoking. 

"i. Demoralising. 

4. Majority smoke ; some eat opium. 

5 . I consider it more or less injurious to all consumers. 

6. It is not, if by moderation is meant a small 
quantity. 

7. See Answers 2 and o. 

8. The use and abuse of alcbbol in this section is 
slight. No safe comparison can be made. 

9. It is condemned. Do not know. 

10. Karely. I have known some cases. 

11. Probably no effect. 2nd, Yes. 3rd, Do not 
know. 4th, No. 

12. (?). 

13. Through social influences and to relieve pain and 
disease. 2nd. No. 3rd, It is regarded by many as a 
good remedy for many diseases. 

14. Very many so desire. 

1-^. I think so, but not because they do not want 
opium. 

16. (?). 

17. (a.) Probably no effect. 
(b.) Increase. 

(c.) (P). 

18. (?). 

19. (?). 

20. It is an evil without one recommendation. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Robert Beebe, M.D. 



SiK, 



H.M. Consulate, Wuhu, 
March 13, 1894. 
With reference to my letter of the 6th instant, 
forwarding four sets of answers to the questions of the 
Royal Commission on Opium, I have now the honour 
to enclose a copy of a further set of answers subse- 
quently received from Dr. Jellison, of the Philander 
Smith Memorial Hospital at Nanking. 

I fea]' that the lateness of despatch of these latter 
answers may possibly prevent their being of use, but 1 
have thought them of sufScient interest to be supple- 
meniarily forwarded. 

Dr. Jellison's answers having been written on a 
number of very small sheets of paper and somewhat 
illegibly, I have thought it better to forward a copy 
instead of the original. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. L. B. Allen, 

Acting Consul. 



Dr. Jellison. 



business from lack of strength to do the work. Opium- 
smoking makes men lazy and unfit for responsible 
positions. In a thousand men in charge of other men's 
business, only about five eat opium, because the 
Chinese cannot trust an opiam habitue. 

I never noticed any diif'erence between the effects of 
opium on different races. No difference in effect 
between Chinese and Indian opium. 

5. Where 1,000 smoke opium only one or two will 
eat it, and for the reason that a poor man cannot buy 
enough to satisfy by smoking and so eats it, for 1 grain 
eaten is equal to 10 grains smoked. It is drank 
dissolved in wine for suicidal purposes only. 

I cannot tell the difference in the effects of taking 
opium in these different manners except by the odour 
of breath. 

5. There are four classes according to injurious 
effects, viz. ; — 

(i.) One per cent, take without injury to health. 

(ii.) Five per tent, take with slight injury to health. 

(iii.) Eighty-five per cent, take for many years with a 
gradual and continuous deterioration of health. 
They die old, after years of helplessness. Eighty 
per cent, of this class die of diarrhoea. 

(iv.) Nine per cent, are opium sots, good for nothing 
without opium, and good for little with opium. And 
what with poverty from neglect of business, and 
starvation, they die early of some intercurrent 
disease. A surgical operation, with loss of blood, is 
ceitain to bo followed by shock. 

6. — [a.) As to moderation. Some men can take 3 
grains a day for 10 years, no more, no less, but with a 
slowly weakening Ijody and impairment of health, most 
men must slowly I'mruase the dose to keep up the effect. 

(b.) I know no one who has taken opium for years 
without harm. 

(c.) None. 

(J.) Healthy men come from the country to pound 
rice with a heavy stone hammer, 80 per cent, of them 
begin to smoke opium and in 10 years must give up 
their work and I'eturn home on account of weakness. 

7. Sixty per cent, of labourers smoke opium, ^ per 
cent, of merchants, 20 per cent, of artisans smoke 
opium. A labourer who does not use opium easily can 
carry 100 catties, but after using some time comes 
down to 80. The artisans' wages are cut 26 per cent, 
if he smol;cs opium, on account of lost time and poor 
work. 

My personal teacher came to me an ordinary teacher. 
He had no bad habits, and was dismissed by another 
foreigner because he was too proud. With good pay 
and light work, with a good many days of no work, he 
fell into the opium habit. He stole money from my 
desk, spoons from my sideboard, and, last of all, stole a 
blank cheque, and inserting some figures which he had 
learned to write, he got 35 dollars at a native bank by 
presenting my card and the cheque. Since then he has 
become a common thief, and has been seen sitting on 
the street, ornamented with a wooden collar and forced 
to beg for food. He is ruined morally and lost all his 
pride and ambition. 

8, There are for every person who uses alcohol 100 
who use opium. Wine does not detract from a man's 
business ability, and I have never seen a Chinaman 
sick from any disease caused by alcoholic liquor. One 
never hears of the bad effect of wines, but opium is 
considered by the natives generally as the worst evil in 
China, 



1. Opium is commonly used in Nanking and the 
surrounding country. There are 30,000 shops in 
Nanking where opium is sold. 

2. Twenty per cent, of adult males use opium, 1 per 
cent, of women, no children. 

3. So far as I have observed, a man's moral nature is 
ruined by the habitual use of opium. The opium 
hahituK will lie, steal, neglect his appointments, abscond 
with money entrusted to him, lose all sense of shame, 
pawn his father's clothing for money to smoke up, sell 
his wife and children, and all his household furniture 
to smoke, go hungry and nearly naked in order to get 
opium. 

It constipates the Ijowels, retards excretion. It 
weakens digestion, and saps the strength of the 
consumers. 

I have seen healthy farmers come into Nanking to 
carry sedan chairs and fall a victim to the opium 
haliit, and bccoiuo thin and weak, and finally leave the 



9. The use or abuse of opium is considered by all 
Chinamen who do not use it, and by a large majority of 
those who use it, as exceedingly degrading and 
injurious. 

The Chinese consider the opium habit an unmitigated 
curse, and look upon the use of alcohol as of no import- 
ance because few use it, and that without damage. 

10. Chinese have broken tliuinsclves of the oi)ium 
habit, but only to be,<i;in again with a small dose. They 
break because they must use too costly an amount to 
satisfy, and prefer to suffer a time and then enjoy it for 
a small price. 

11. ir the sup])lv of Indian opium were cut off, those 
who use the Indian opium would use the Chinese opium 
instead. They would not take to alcohol, and there are 
no other narcotics used here that could replace it. Tea 
and tobacco could not replace opium. Indian and 
Chinese opium have the sanii' cllect. Indian opium 
has a more agreeable odour. They would not break. 
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12. I never knew a European to smoke opium, but 
I knew one who used morphia hypodermically. I 
do not know how he began. He was a doctor of 
medicine. 

The Chinese smoke for pleasure ar.d to quiet pain, 
and about equal proportions. I do not consider the 
Asiatics more liable to contract the habit. If the 
Europeans were in similar circumstances, thoy would 
use opium the same as Asiatics. Europeans who care for 
narcotics use alcohol and tobacco, and although I never 
heard of an opium habitue drinking alcohol, some hard 
drinkers take morphine. Probably the main reason 
why Europeans do not use opium is because they are 
morally opposed to it, while a heathen who will couimit 
all the known and many of the unknown sins will use 
opium because he delights in anything that is sinful, 
and any sin that begins as a pleasure, as opium-smok- 
ing does, is all the easier to fall into. Why one man 
falls a slave to a degrading habit and another does not 
is explained in China in the same manner as in any 
other place, viz. (1) by example; (2) by tendency; (3) 
natural depravity. 

13. Opium-consumers are led to use the drug by their 
friends and companions. They are driven to use the 
drug by pain. 

So far as I know, opium is not a prophylactic against 
fever, rheumatism, or malaria. Opium-smokers have 
all these diseases, and, I should think, are more sus- 
ceptible to malaria on account of the lowered vitality 
caused by continued opium-smoking. 

No Chinaman ascribes any prophylactic effect to 
opium in any disease. 

14. Ten per cent, of opium consumers desire to break 
off. Fifty per cent, say they do, but really will not. 

15. No. 

16. The lower classes use the greater quantity of 
Chinese opium, and the higher classes use the Indian. 
I do not know about ijhe districts, but, as far as I know, 
the two kinds of opium are everywhere, and it is only a 
question of money which is parchased. The poor take 
what they can buy, and the rich use the best, which is 
India Q. 

17. — (a.) Restriction will cause more use of Chinese. 

(6.) Oviltivation will increase faster. There is a steady 
increase now. 

(c.) The internal revenue will replace the external. 
All goods that move are taxed every few miles in 
China. 

18. The question cannot be figured out, as it varies 
in different places. 

19. Do not know. Duties are same on both kinds. 

20. The consumption of opium is a most pernicious 
evil, and has not one argument in its favour. When a, 
Chinaman wants to instance a bad man, he always takes 
the opium habitue, and the name alone calls to the 
listener's mind a panorama of all the iniquities, except 
drunkenness and lewdness. He cares for nothing but 
opium, and has no mind for wine or women. 

The use of opium habitually arrests the secretions of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, causing indigestion, con- 
stipation, and later emaciation and asthenia, and when 
seized by an ailment not fatal in a person not 
accustomed to opium they soon sink and die. 

B. B. Jellison, M.D., 
March 2, 1894. M. E. Mission, Nanking, 

China. 
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1. Yes. 
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W£nchow. 



Sir, 



H.!B.M. Consulate, Wenchow, 
February 28, 1894. 
In accordance with a circular from Her Majesty's 
Minister at Peking, I have the honour to enclose 
replies by Dr. Lowry, of this port, and myself to the 
paper of questions of the Commis.sion on Opium, dated 
October 1893. I have not addressed myself to the 
Chinese authorities on the subject, as the time allowed 
CIO days) is insufficient, and, moreover, I deem it 
impossible to obtain from them any hondfide informa- 
tion such as is required. 

I am, &c. 

R. AV. Mahspield. 

H.B.M. Consul. 



2. The proportion in Wenchow and its suburbs of 
adult male consumers might be 20 per cent. Of 
women 6 per cent., chiefly rich widows and prostitutes. 
Of children, none. 

3. I have not observed any marked effect either 
moral, physical, or social on moderate consumers: In 
the case of a confirmed smoker, his power of resisting 
temptation to dishonesty should his means be insuf- 
ficient to gratify the craving would be weakened. For 
this reason alone, I would not employ a notorious 
smoker as a household servant. In the case of 
excessive smokers, the physical effects seem to be in 
the later stages diarrhoea, an increasing disability to 
take sufficient nourishment with corresponding wasting 
of the body and impotency. Smoking as a convivial 
after-dinner recreation is common, and is not regarded 
as objectionable. It is a breach of etiquette, however, 
to ask a person with whom one is not intimate if he 
smokes, and there always seems a delicacy on the part 
of a smoker about the discussion of the subject. I am 
told that the effects of the native drug are worse than 
those of the Indian. The former discolours the skin. 
For this, however, I do not vouch. 

4. I have never heard of opium-eating in China 
except as a favourite form of suicide. 

5. I cannot say. In a long residence in China I have 
not come in contact with half-a-dozen " opium sots." 
For this district my writer estimates about 10 per cent, 
of smokers as " opium sots." 

6. Undoubtedly incorrect. I have known hundreds 
of moderate smokers among officials, lettered men, and 
merchants with whom I have associated, and many also 
among the poorer classes. 

Examples. — (1.) A writer in one of the Consulates 
who had been over 30 years in Government employ. 
He had smoked about three-tenths of a Chinese' ounce 
per diem all that time and probably long before. He 
died apparently of old age at 79, in possession of all his 
faculties, which were of a very high order. (2.) My 
present writer's- father smoked four -tenths Chinese 
ounce daily for nearly .50 years, and enjoyed excellent 
health until hig death at the age of 76. 

The worst case I have met was that of a well-to-do 
shopkeeper who smoked excessively. He gradually 
neglected his business, and came down in the world till 
he was a beggar living in a little wayside shrine. He 
was reduced to a mere skeleton, and for some months 
I supplied him daily with food. His condition did not 
improve, and I found he was selling his ration to other 
beggars for a few cash to buy opium. He died, I 
believe, from starvation. 

7. Certainly not a majority of any class. The largest 
proportion is among officials, gentry, merchants, and 
priests. Among labourers and artisans a much smaller 
proportion. The agricultural class rarely use the pipe. 
I should not say that smoking opium has any effect 
whatever on the efficiency of either a brain or a hand 
worker, unless, of course, it is carried to great excess. 

Examples. — (1.) Three of the best stone-cutters now 
employed in buildinsf a new Consulate here are 
smokers. It in no way interferes with their work. 
(2.) One of the most intelligent English-speaking 
clerks in the employ of a merchant in Poochow is a 
somewhat heavy smoker. He can do nothing until 
10 a.m., when he has consumed his daily allowance. 
After that hour he is quick and intelligent, and in 
every way a first-class worker. 

8. The alcohol habit is practically unknown _ in 
China. By far the greater proportion of the population 
never touch wine or spirits except perhaps at a New 
Year's feast. I have never seen a Chinese dead drunk, 
nor even unable to walk straight. Occasionally one 
may meet a few persons flushed and somewhat excited 
with wine, but drinking as a vice and delirium 
tremens are unknown to the best of my belief. 

9. Opium-smoking, I should say, is looked upon 
much as wine-drinking generally is in England, that 
is, as degrading and injurious only when carried to 
excess, and in the case of women. No comparison can 
be made {see preceding reply). 

10. I cannot say ; but if it has become a habit and 
not a mere occasional indulgence, I believe rarely. My 
writer estimates that some .5 per cent, of habitual 
moderate smokers break it off. 
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App. XXVI. ^^- '^^^ import of Indian opium is very small here 

" (Wenchow). The poppy grows freely in the immediate 

neighbourhood, and only the well-to-do use the foreign 
drug. The total import for 1893 was only 18,000 His., 
and much of this goes into the interior. 

12.— (1.) No. (2.) I cannot say why not. (3.) It is 
probably the result of a less stimulating dietury, and 
the absence of any form of healthful exercise and out- 
aoor amusements. 

13. As a matter of fashion and imitation as with 
tobacco-smokers, and because the Chinese believe it to 
be both a prophylactic and a r(.'medy for many diseases, 
chiefly consumption, diarrhcea, and rheumatism. It is 
also taken to alleviate pain and is considered in small 
doses as an aphrodisiac. Chair-coolies and those who 
have to make long-sustained physical effort take it 
occasionally as a stimulant while working. 

1-t Not usually. Still there are many who find the 
habit expensive and enslaving, and would willingly 
leave it off if they could without suffering. 

15. None whatever. 

16. Indian opium is every year taking more and 
more the character of a luxury for the rich. It is 
rapidly assuming the relation to n;itivc opium which 
high-class wines bear to beer and spirits in England. 

17.— (a.; Nil. 

(6.) To increase it in proportion. 

(c.) The Chinese Government would doubtless make 
up their revenue by increased taxation on the native 
drug. (The revenue from the Indian drug now goes in 
great part to the Central G-overnmeut ; that from the 
native drug entirely into the ]irovincial treasuries.) 

18. No. The out-turn in this district is very large, 
and for 1892 was 270,000 lbs. 

19. I cannot give the total revenue. Taxation is as 
follows : — 

Indian drug : .^ 

Import duty, Haiknan taels 30 a 
chest of, say, Chinese lbs. 100 = 
about - - 4.5 

Likin tax, Haiknan taels 8i i a chest 
= about 120 

Total per Chinese lbs. 100 $165 



Native drug : 

Likin tax if used in the prefecture, 

per Chinese lbs. 100 
Additional likin tax on entering 
another prefecture 



Total per Chinese lbs. 100 



24 
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20. It is to be deplored that the populations of the 
towns in this district are so much addicted to opium- 
smoking. The people are too poor to be able to afford 
the luxuiy except at the expense of proper nourishment, 
and the effects on the race generally of underfeeding 
and diminished reproduction should be ultimately 
disastrous. 

R. W. Mansfield, 
H.B.M. Consul for Wtjnchow. 
Wenchow, (Eesidence in China 24 years.) 

February 28, 1894. 



my mtire at Pakhoi ; he was a moderate smoker, and 
was intelligent, quick, punctual, and painstaking in 
his work. During office hours, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., he 
did his work well ; during these hours he had no chance 
of smoking. 

(2.) Another English-speaking clerk (a Christian) I 
had o]iportnnity of observing at Kiungchow. He also 
was a moderate smoker. He was intelligent and 
inde])endeiit, and his ways of living and thinking were 
English. During the regular office hours he worked 
hard, ;ind was painstaking. 

(3.) Two other Customs employes, a writer aged 54, 
and ii weigher aged 47, and who have smoked in 
moderation for over 20 years, have also come under 
obsei-vation. Both still perform their duties efficiently 
and well. 

(4.) Another employe, aged 62, who though physi- 
cally a wreck from opium, managed to perform his 
duties as a calculator of duties efficiently and well for 
12 years ; eventually he died from bronchitis. He 
smoked a Chinese ounce of opium daily. 

(5.) Case of great injury. My own Chinese teacher 
at Kiungchow was an " opium sot ;" he had in his day 
been a man of ability. He smelted nearly the whole 
day, stank when he came near you, had lost control 
over the sphincters of his bladder and rectum, and 
suffered constantly from bronchial catarrh with much 
expectoration. Eventually he ceased to be employed 
by anyone. 

7. Not a majority — say of the officials, gentry, and 
merchants 10 per cent, nmoke, and of the labourers (not 
farm) and artisans, say 20 per cent, smoke — 10 per 
cent, are chair-bearers. 

8. As there is no abuse in the use of alcohol among 
Chinese no comparison can be made. 

9. Not 'idegrading except in the case of women ; not 
injurious in moderation in the general opinion of 
Chinese. As there is no alcohol habit there can bo no 
comparison. 

10. Some try to, and do at any rate reduce the 
quantity smoked daily. 

11. No likely change in the population, and un- 
doubtedly consumers would resort to Chinese-grown 
opium. In this district it is e^tiiaated — 

80 per cent, smoke Chinese-grown opium ; 
15 ,, ,, ., and Indian (mixed) ; 

5 ,, ,, Indian-grown opium. 

12. No, no desire or object. The diet of Asiatics is 
neither stimulating or sustaining, and they are likely 
soon to .appreciate the stimulating effects of opium once 
having tried it and contracted the habit. 

13. Often from seeing others .smoke — imitation. 
Opium is not, so far as I know, a prophylactic against 
fever, rheumatism, or malaria, but Chinese believe it 
to be. 

14. No. 

15. In this district they are indifferent as the 
majority smoke native opium. 

(Signed) J. H. Lowry, L.R.C.P.Ed., 
L.R.C.S.Ed.. 
Surgeon in the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Ser\ ice. 
Wenchow, (Twelve years resident in China.) 

March 1, 1894. 



Dr. LowET. 



1. Yes. 



2. Of adult males about 30 per cent. ; women about 
5 per cent., chiefly widows with means and women of 
the unfortunate class ; children, no. 

3. In the case of '•opium sots,'' the effect morally, 
socially, and physically is bad ; in moderate consumers 
there is little observed. 

4. Smoke. 

5. — a.) 60 per cent. 

(ii.) Nil. 

(iii.) 40 per cent. 

6. No. Have known many case,s ot consumers who 
have smoked opium in moderation and without harm 
to themselves. 

Examples : — 

(1.) An English-speaking Chinese clerk employed in 
the Imperial Maritime Customs Service came under 



Mr. Chetstopher Thomas Gaedner, C.M.G. 

1. Opium is commonly consumed by the Chinese in 
the parts of China with which I am acquainted, i.e., 
Kuanghung, Fokieu, Chekiang, Kiangsoo, Kiangnan, 
Anhui. Kiang.si. Hupei, Shantung, Chihli and Sheng- 
kin,L>. I have i-cason to know it is equally commonly 
consumed in the other light iiroviuces of China, with 
which I am not personally acquainted. 

2. Prom my experience I should say that 75 per cent, 
of the adult male population occasionally consume 
opium. Ten per cent, are regular consumers, and 3 or 
4 per cent, havo the opium o aving. I do not think 
women consume 0]iium to any extent. I have never 
heard of children consuming opium. 

3. My nbserviitions of the effects of opium are, moral, 
it always leads to quietism and calming of the nerves, 
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in excess to indifEerence, and to the blunting of the 
conscience ; occasionally it leads to theft and the selling 
of wife and children. 

Physically, when taken in moderation it seems to 
have a beneficial effect in enabling the consumer to 
endure hard work on scanty diet. In excess it leads to 
a yellow waxy complexion and sometimes to extreme 
obesity, sometimes to extreme emaciation. 

Socially, it helps to pass away the time and to 
facilitate the enduring the long and tedious conversa- 
tions, and the dilatory mode of conducting business. 

4. In China the only mode of consuming opium I am 
acquainted with is smoking opium. 

5. I should say considerably over 90 per cent, of the 
consumers consume without injury, 1 or 2 per cent, 
with slight injury, perhaps a half or 4 per cent, with 
great injury. Not all those who have a craving for 
opium are injured by indulging. 

6. It is not correct to say that there cannot be such a 
thing as moderation in the consumption of opium. I 
have known the cases of many consumers who have 
taken their opium for years without harm to them- 
selves. Notable the case of the Oompradore of Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consulate, Shanghai. He was, to 
my knowledge, extending over 20 years, a great con- 
sumer ; he had the craving for over 20 years, he performed 
his duties well and faithfully, and was the father of a 
large and healthy family. 

The writer of the Consulate at Hankow, known to me 
for over eight years, during which time he smoked 
opium largely without evil results. 

A Chinese oflBoial with whom I was acquainted for 
over nine years smoked opium all the time, daily, and 
was always an energetic efficient officer, and enjoyed 
uncommonly good health. The compradores and 
shroffs of many British firms, who are habitual smokers, 
enjoy good health. Personally, I do not know a single 
case of great injury to health that can be attributed to 
opium- smoking alone. I do know of three youthful 
Chinese, great smokers, whose constitutions were 
ruined, but these young men were addicted to sexual 
excesses, to drinking and dissipation generally, and 
therefore I am unable to state how far the opium- 
emoking accelerated their degeneration. Though per- 
sonally I have not met such cases, I have heard accounts 
from trustworthy persons, of Chinese, especially of the 
lower classes, being ruined physically and morally by 
over indulgence in opium, but I have heard of far more 
Chinese, and have come across many, who have been 
ruined morally by gambling. 

7. The majority of labourers, merchants, and artisans 
in the parts of China with which I am conversant 
smoke opium. The carters of Ohihli and Shengking, 
the boatmen along the Yangtze, the porters and chair 
coolies of Kuanghung and Fokien smoke regularly every 
day. The opium-smoking seems to give them pluok 
and heart to endure hardship, fatigue, and hunger. As 
for the literary classes, merchants and shop-keepers, 
they are far more averse to physical exercise than is 
morally good for them, but whether this is the effect of 
opium-smoking or of other causes I cannot say. 

8. Very few Chinese indulge in the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks ; when tipsy with alcohol they are quarrelsome 
and violent ; when under the effect of excessive opium- 
smoking lazy and indifferent, and want to lay down 
and dream in a half somnolent condition. 

9. It is extremely difficult to get at the general 
opinion of the Chinese. From an experience of over 30 
years I am inclined to think the majority of the Chinese 
have no opinions except on subjects in which they have 
an obvious and material personal interest. Unless 
when they have a district end to gain they will express 
views not that they hold, but which they think their 
interlocutor holds. 

10. Occasionally an opium-smoker breaks himself of 
the habit, but very seldom. 

11 . If the Indian supply were cut off, its place would 
be taken by native, Turkey and Persian drug, not an 
ounce less would be smoked, not a drop more alcohol 
would be drunk, and no other stimulant would be 
resorted to. 

12. People of European race do not contract the opium 
habit. People of European race are active in their 
habits and full of life and energy. They will not give 
up the time for smoking opium. An exceedingly 
moderate smoker will spend an hour a day with his 
opium pipe in a recumbent position, the opium pipe 
feeding, &c., &c., takes up the whole attention, nothing 

U 82810. 



can be done while smoking opium except smoke. The 
Chinese have no amusements, nobody reads for pleasure, 
time has to them no value. 

13. Some Chinese are led to smoke opium to relieve 
coughs or spitting of the blood. I think the majority 
smoke merely as a pastime. I think opium-smoking 
acts as antiseptic in case of bronchial disorders. 
I also think it a prophylactic against low fevers of an 
agueish type. I have never heard of its having au 
effect on rheumatism. It is a common belief among 
the Chinese, that opium-emoking impairs fertility and 
prolongs the enjoyment of sexual intercourse. Hence 
it is invariably smoked in brothels. 

14. Some opium-smokers who are well-to-do do not 
desire to get rid of the habit. Others, who are poor, do 
desire to do so, for the luxury is an expensive one. 

15. As far as I am able to get at the ideas of the 
Chinese they would like the importation of opium and 
all other foreign nroduots prohibited, as they consider 
the purchase of foreign commodities impoverishes 
China. 

16. The practice now throughout all the parts of 
China with which I am acquainted is to blend the 
native and Indian drug. The rich and the aged prefer 
the flavour of the Indian drug, the younger and poorer 
go in more for the native drug. Where native opium 
is easily procurable as in Hupei, Shengking, and Shan- 
tung, very little Indian drug is used. In Kuangtung, 
where native drug is dear, the Indian is more used. 

17. The probable consequences of the prohibition or 
restriction of the export of Indian will be — 

(a) absolutely nil on the consumption of opium by 

the Chinese; 
(6) it will increase the cultivation of the poppy and 

the production of opium in China ; 
(o) the Chinese Government will endeavour to 

recoup itself for tiie loss of the import revenue by 

attempting to levy inland revenue taxes on native 

opium. 

18. I am unable to answer this question. All I can 
say is that fields in the vicinity of various consulates 
are a blaze of poppies. 

19. The revenue derived by the Chinese Government 
on opium is about one and a half million pounds sterling 
per annum. Nominally the dues on native opium are 
the same as those on foreign opium, but owing to the 
ease with which the former are evaded, the Chinese 
Government have found it necessary to remit a large 
per-centage of the taxes on native opium. I believe 
this remission amounts to from 30 to 50 per cent, of the 
tax. 

20. I have no further remarks to make with regard 
to the opium consumption among the people in China 
except to note that the higher and respectable classes 
only smoke at home or in the houses of their friends, or 
in the better class brothels, and do not frequent the 
popular opium shops and smoking palaces, that the cost 
and beauty of opium-couches and opium-smokers' 
requisites vary from fifty pounds to a few shillings, 
that the making opium lamps is an important industry 
in Canton, many hundred thousands are exported every 
year from that port, Making opium pipes is an 
important industry in Hankow, making silver opium 
boxes an inportant industry of Soochow, making opium 
trays of Tonkwin, Japan, and Tangchow, Hankow, &c. 
That at the opium shops the price charged is the whole- 
sale price of refined opium, aud that at first sight it 
would appear that the opium saloon-keeper provides his 
guests with house and couch room, lamps, oil, imple- 
ments, and service gratuitously, he is really paid by the 
ash of the opium, which is reboiled and yields 50 per 
cent, of opium. Or, in other words, in smoking only half 
the opium is consumed, the rest is drawn into the bowl 
with the ash. 

Soul, Oorea, Chkis. Gaebnee. 

February 24, 1894. 
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Sir, 



Chung King. 

H.M. Consulate, Chung King, 
March 12, 1894. 
In accordance with the instructions of Her 
Majesty's Minister, received on the 3rd instant, I have 
the honour to forward herewith six sets of replies to 
the questions of the Royal Commission on Opium 
regarding opium consumption and opium revenue in 
China. 

rj u 
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Of those replies, two sets are by medical missionaries, 
three by gentlemen in the Imperial Maritime Customs, 
and one by myself. 

The brief time afforded, according to the above 
instructions, for preparing the re|ilies considerably 
interferL'd with their thoroughness. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. H. Fbasee, 
The Secretary, 
Boyal Commission on Opium, 
India. 



Consul Fkaser. 



1- Yes ; opium is commonly consumed in the 
western provinces, viz., Szuchuen, Tiinnan, Kueiohou, 
Shansi, Shensi, and Kansuh. 

2. In and about Chungking 30 per cent, of the adult 
males, according to an educated and intelligent Chinese 
gentleman brought up in this city, consume opium ; 
and the same statement holds good probably of all the 
province. A missionary, long resident in Kueiohou, 
writes that 70 per cent, of the people there smoke as 
a.gainst 40 per cent, in Szuchuen. The Chinese have 
no experience of statistics, and the replies to such a 
question are widely divergent, and usually designed to 
meet the supposed wishes and views of each questioner. 

1 should not myself consider that the per-centage exceeds 
40. Of the ivomen in Chunking possibly 3 or 4 per 
cent, are regular opium consumers, and 1 per 1,000 or 
so of youths of 12 or 13 contract the habit from want 
of supervision on the part of their guardians. The 
vast increase in poppy production in Szechuen during 
the last decade, and the cheapness of native opium, 
have led to the opening of public divans, said to 
number 928 to a population of perhaps 200,000, whereas 
formerly foreign drug was only smoked at home, and 
the habit was checked by public opinion. 

3. Indian opium is s?jd to be more deleterious than 
native opium. I have met officials who smoked. They 
looked pallid and emaciated, and the Chinese say that 
smokers are not fit for legal positions as they get lazy 
and careless. On the other hand, I knew from 1883 to 
1887 a linguist in the Foochow Consulate who smoked 
regularly. After his morning allowance he was a 
brisk, clever fellow ; before it a dull, sleepy oaf. The 
Chinese here hold that confirmed opium-smokers never 
have healthy, and rarely any, children. 

4. Mostly smoked. Beggars eat opium ashes, and 
opium-smokers, when pressed for time, take small 
pellets of opium, which are given also for diarrhoea and 
indigestion. The decoction is used only by intending 
suicides. Bating is said to ha\ e a more deleterious 
efioct than smoking. 

5. Of the 30 per cent, mentioned above, S per cent, 
smoke little or only occasionally, and do not suffer evil 
efleots ; 15 per cent, smoke regularly, and suffer slight 
injury; the remaining 10 per cent, smoke to excess, 
and usually become " sots," so says the above Chinese 
gentleman. 

H. No. My Chinese informant is positive that 1 or 

2 per cent, of the adults keep to small consumption, 
but usually the amount is increased till, after four or 
five years, the smoker may either reduce the amount 
or give it up. After that period, if he makes no stand 
against the habit, the smoker is apt to degenerate into 
a sot. 

7. i\Iost of the boat population smoke when they get 
the chance, but their wages are too small to let them 
exceed. (1.) The majority of labourers in the city and 
of artisans smoke ; of the agricultural population, not 
many. (2.) Of merchants and shopkeepers possibly 10 
per cent, are smokers. On class (1) the effect is to 
make them slow and ready to shirk work ; on class (2) 
the eH'ect is said to be noticeable only if they exceed. 
Moderate opium-smoking is not in itself made a reason 
for dismissing clerks or artisans. 

8. Opium-smokers rarely, if ever, care for Chinese 
wine. Tu Szuchuen most men drink spirits, but not 10 
per cent, are heavy drinkers, and none are "sots" in 
the sense in which there are " opium sots." Nor is the 
alcohol habit so injurious to business. The Chinese 
say that drinking leaves such unpleasant effects that 
drunkards are wained. while opium acts on the weakly, 
at least at first, as a tonic. 

'.). The i'es])ectable classes look on opium-smoking as 
lioth degi-admg and injurious, though the officials do 
not seem to despise opium-smoking comrades. The 
only advantage of opium over alcohol is, the Chinese say. 



that drink makes a man noisy and troublesome to his 
neighbours. 

10. So I am told Chinese doctors give tonics and 
aperients in pills also containing 100th or so of a tael 
(1^ oz.) of opium. After four or five days' discomfort, 
opium-smokers, especially if the habit is of not more 
than three years' standing, can break it ofi". The old 
and worn find it almost impossible. If a man returns 
to the habit he rarely gives it up for good. 

11. Absolutely none, as only 1 cwt. or so of prepared 
Indian opium comes into the West annually through 
the Imperial Maritime Customs here, unless, indeed, 
the increased demand for native drug on the coast 
should raise the retail price for a time until more 
opium could be grown. 

12. I have never known Europeans take to opium in 
any form, presumably because of their more interesting 
lives and the fact that the majority take stimulants. 

13. Smokers mostly learn to smoke from, friends. 
At first, smoking makes beginners miserable, but it 
soon produces pleasing sensations. I am not aware 
that it is considered a prophylactic against fever, &c., 
though it is eaten for bowel complaints. 

14. Not as a rale. They usually complain of the 
expense, but profess to be unable to break off the habit. 

1-5. The growers here would like Indian opium 
stopped so that they might profit. Ten years ago, 
before much was grown here and only the richer classes 
smoked, we were occasionally blamed. To this day it 
is used as an argument against missionaries, but 
apparently more to worry them than from any real 
feeling on the matter. 

16. Indian opium is practically unknown in the West, 
the export from the three provinces, Szuchuen, Yiinnan, 
and Kueiohou, being probably at least as great as the 
total import from India. 

17. — (a.) Nil ; they will take to the native drug. 

(6.) A large extension. 

(o.) Probably none. Li Shu-ch'ang, the late Chinese 
Minister to Japan, while deploring the prevalence of 
opium-smoking, tells me that in his opinion any 
attempt to raise the taxation on native opium would 
lead to extensive smuggling and not pay the cost of 
collection. 

18. In a report to the Indian Government, dated 
8th July 1893, 1 have given tables showing the estimated 
production in 31 districts of Szuchuen, the total export 
of the province being placed at five million lbs., of 
Yiinnan at three million, and of Kueichou at one 
million lbs. The local consumption is probably at least 
as much, but in China there is no means of obtaining 
accurate figures. 

19. The Chinese Government levies Haiknan taels 
110 per picul* on Indian opium, the total revenue in 

1892 on 71,000 piculs being 1,500,000L On native opium 
in transit there are many local charges, e.g., all opium 
leaving Yiinnan pays about 4i per cent., leaving 
Kueichou 7 per cent., entering Chimgking 21 per 
cent., and Yiinnan and Kueichou opium pays 6 to ti 
per cent, on passing Hsii-chou Pu, the great port of 
entry into Szuchuen. Native opium exported through 
the Imperial Maritime Customs here pays Tls. 24.80 
per picul and Tls. 40 at Schang, say, Hk. Tls. 64.80t in 
all or about 25 to 30 per cent. The native Customs 
let it pass at rather less than Tls. 24.80, but each pro- 
vince it enters levies other rates, while the payments 
to the Imperial Maritime Customs are supposed to clear 
it throughout the empire. How much of this revenue 
reaches the Central Government I know not, nor what 
the total collection should be. The Imperial Maritime 
Customs here collected about Hk. Tls. •'i2,O00J during 

1893 and about the same in 1892. 

20. In the opinion of H. E. Li Shu-chang, it would be 
impossible for China to stop opium-gro'n ins; and opium 
consumption. My native writer thinks it might be 
done in a number of years, if the officials would honestly 
try. But that it would be of no use to stop either 
Indian opium or Chinese opium alone is admitted by 
all the Chinese I have talked with. Meanwhile, the 
closing of the Indian mints has given native opiam a 
vast advantage in competing with Indian drug, and my 
own opinion is that the import of Indian opium will 
gradually dwindle into insignificance. 

In spite of the high per-eentages of smokers often 
given, the Szuchuenese are as fine a race of Chinese as 



■ S;iy Ss. Sid. per lb. t Say 2s. per lb. J Sa.y 10,400;. 
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I have ever seen, and I rarely notice in tlie streets the 
yellow complexions of confirmed opium- smokers. 

(Signed) E. H. Feasek, 
Chung King, Acting Consul. 

March 12, 1894. 



2. Mr. A. Gr. Cabruthees. 

1. Tes. 

2. Adult males, 70 per cent. Here, I believe, from 
hearsay only, that women do smoke to some extent. 
Children, no. 

3. Except in very bad cases the efiects on consumers 
are not noticeable. Both drugs I believe, if smoked to 
excess, produce similar effects. 

4. Consumers always smoke. 

5. I cannot answer this question at all accurately. 
I have resided for several years in various parts of 
China where both drugs are in common use and have 
only seen two " opium sots." 

6. Most certainly not. I know personally people 
who for years have used opiuna steadily without any 
obvious effect. My examples, I am sorry to say, I ana 
not at liberty to give. 

7. Tes, but as stated above, unless smoked to excess, 
their efficiency for work is unimpaired. 

8. It is obviously impossible to answer this question 
as the Chinese use little or no alcohol. 

9. I do not think the Chinese consider it at all 
degrading to smoke a pipe now and then quietly and 
privately just as one might take a glass of wine in his 
own house or elsewhere, but a man who smokes too 
much is regarded like a drunken sot at home, shunned 
by respectable people and unfit for his work. 

10. Tes, I believe so, but it is seldom done, as 
either the consumer smokes moderately and does not 
wish to discontinue the habit or he smokes to excess 
and is unable to give it up. 

11. Cutting off the Indian drug supply would to my 
mind simply cause a big " boom " in the opium trade 
of this province (Szuchuen) and wherever the native 
drug is produced. 

12. I believe not, but cannot say why. Possibly 
because alcoholic products are practically unknown 
to them. 

13. I cannot say. I do not think opium is much used 
by Chinese as a medicine. 

14. No. 

15. Certainly not, except perhaps amongst the native 
opium merchants for selfish and personal motives. 

16. By the richer classes and chiefly in Southern 
China. Those who can afi'ord to buy Indian opium do 
so in preference to native drug on account of the 
former's superior flavour. 

17.— (a.) Nil. 

(&.) Immense " boom " in native opium. 

(c.) Probably nil. 

18. No. 

19. This question I am not at liberty to answer. 

20. In conclusion I only wish to remark that to the 
best of my knowledge the evil effects of opium_ are 
enormously exaggerated. I have been in opium- 
smoking resorts in Shanghai and elsewhere and seen 
none of this bestial degradation papers so often rave 
about. Compared with alcohol at home, opium con- 
trasts very favourably, being more moderately used, 
less abused, and I really think it is less hurtful. I 
think Chinese will never give up using it any more 
than Englishmen will beer or Scotchmen^whisky, 

Chung King, (Signed) ' '^ "'^ ^ 

March 7, 1894. 



I believo there is no difference between the efi'ects of 
Indian and Chinese grown opium. 

4. Consumers in this district smoke opium. I am 
given to understand that consumption of the drug in 
other ways is rare, except where opium pills are taken 
as medicine. 

5. This question is difficult to answer, as there are 
no trustworthy statistics bearing on the matter. As 
far as I can learn, however, not more than 7 or 8 per 
cent, of consumers could justly be called " opium 
sots," and, say, 10 per cent, use opium with slight 
injury. The remaining 82 or 83 per cent, do not use 
opium in sufficient quantities to cause injury. 

6. It is decidedly incorrect to say there can be no 
such thing as moderation in the use of opium. I know 
many cases both here and in other parts of China of 
opium-consumers " who have taken their opium for 
" years without harm to themselves." 

7. The majority of labourers, &c., in this district 
consume opium. If they consume it to excess naturally 
their " efficiency in their calling " is impaired. 

8. I consider that the "use or abuse'' of opium 
compares favourably with the use or abuse of alcohol. 

9. The habit of consuming opium in moderation is 
not considered degrading or injurious by the general 
opinion of the Chinese. Of course the general opinion 
of the Chinese condemns the abuse of both opium and 
alcohol. 

10. I believe so. 

11. If the supply of Indian opiamwere cut off, I 
believe it would have no effect whatever on consumers 
in this neighbourhood, except that probably for a year 
or two they would have to pay a higher price for their 
opium. On the population generally cutting off the 
supply of Indian opium would have a good effect, as it 
would give great stimulus to the cultivation of the 
poppy in this province, and consequently benefit farmers, 
Ac. A very small proportion of the opium consumed 
in this province is Indian. I believe that if the Indian 
supply was stopped those who now use it would resort 
to Chinese-grown opium in its stead. 

12. As far as I know, people of European race rarely 
contract the opium habit. 

13. I believe that opium is first taken as a stimulant. 
Opium here is regarded as a prophylactic against both 
rheumatism and malaria, but I am unable to say of my 
own knowledge whether it is so or not. 

14. Moderate consumers not as a rule. 

15. No, except among opium-growers who would 
derive great benefit from the stoppage of the supply of 
the Indian drug. 

16. I prefer not to attempt to answer this question, 
as to answer it with any degree of accuracy would 
require more time and research than I am able to- give 
to it. I have said, however (Answer 11) that a very small 
proportion of the opium consumed in this province is 
Indian. 

17. — (a.) None whatever, except as stated above in 
answer to Question 11. 

[b.) It would give it a great stimulus (uifie answer to 
Question 11). 

(c.) I should say that from the Chinese Government 
point of view it would have an excellent effect. 

18. No. 

19. I am unable to answer this question. 

20. No. 

Chung King, (Signed) J. A. Kerb. 

March 7, 1894. 



App. XXVI. 
Chung King. 



A. G-. H. Cakhuthers. 



3. J. A. Kere. 



1. Yes. 



2. Over 60 per cent, adult males are said to smoke 
opium ; women also smoke it, but not to the same ex- 
tent. I do not know of any cases of children consuming 
opium. 

3. The effects of opium when taken to excess are the 
general weakening of both moral and physical power. 
I have had no opportunity of drawing " distinctions 
" between the effects on consumers of different races." 



4. Dr. McCartney. 



1. Tes. 

2. Three-fifths of adult males, fi.) Yes. (ii.) Tes. 

3. — (i.) Morally, to a state of total depravity, (ii.) 
Physically, a complete wreck, (iii.) Socially, entirely 
unfit for good society, (iv.) Do not know, (v.) I do 
not know. 

4. They always smoke when they can afford it, 
otherwise they eat the ashes from the pipe or raw 
opium. 

5. — (i.) Not One. (ii.) A very small per-centage. 
(iii.) The larger per-centage. 

TJ n 2 
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App. XXVI, 6. — (i.) There cannot be such a thing as moderation in 
opium-smoking, (ii.) I do not know of suoh a person, 
(iii.) . . . (iv.) I have known many, both among the 
higher and lower classes, who have suffered great injury. 
Mr. A , a wealthy gentleman, smoked large quan- 
tities daily, after several years became greatly eiiiaoiated, 
to all appearances suii'ering from some organic disease, 
loss of voice, with derangomeat of all the phy.siologioal 
functions of the body. Could give many other ex- 
amples. 



7. — (i.) Yes. (ii.) It incapacitates them both mentally 
and physically. A carpenter or labourer who smokes 
is unable to perform the same amount of work in a day 
than a man who does not use it. 

Their work is not as satisfactory as those who do not 
use the drug. 

I am told that they are not paid the same wages. 

8. The use of opium is far more extensive than that 
of wine-drinking (to excess). 

The effeijt on the consumer is much more injurious 
and demoralising than that of alcohol. 

9. Yes. (ii.) Much worse than the alcohol habit. 

10. They can. (ii.) Very few, if any. 

11. No effect whatsoever, (ii.) They would, (iii.) Do 
not think they would, (iv.) I believe they would abstain 
altogether from any narcotic (providing they could not 
get any form of opium.) 

12 — (i.) No. (ii.) They do not readily develop a 
liking for the drug (as the Chinese use it), and are not 
thrown into the same temptation as the ('hinese. (iii.) 
Because groivu by them and prescribed by their 
physicians. Also for its peculiar effects on them. 
13. Principally as a remedy for disease, (ii.) No. 
To some extent. 
Yes. 

Yes, to some extent. Mostly quite indilfcreiit. 
I do not know. 
(«.) None whatever. 

(6.) 

(c.) Do not know. 
No. 
Do not know. 

(Signed) J-\.s. H. McCartney, M.D., 

I.M. Customs Medical Officer. 
(American Methodist Episcopal Mission.) 
Chung King, March 10, 18114. 



(iii.) 
14. 
16. 

le 

17. 



18. 
19. 



5. Dr. DAVENroKi. 



These replies relate only to the city of Chung King. 

1. Opium is largely consumed by the Chinese here. 

2. Thereaie two classes of consumers. Class 1. These 
who merely take the drug at odd times for pleasure or 
politeness, or other reasons. Class 2. Those who have 
a craving or "yin," and who have to satisfy such. 
From what I have seen, and information I have gained, 
I should conjecture 60 to 70 yjer cent, of the people here 
are consumers either of Class 1 or Class 2, 20 to 30 per 
cent, falling uuder Class 2. In the out-patient depart- 
ment of the hospital I have charge of I have personally 
asked 3,20s adnlt patients, of both sexes, and chiefly of 
the lower classes, whether or not they consume the 
drug. Out of this number 72i( have admitted to taking 
it. i am a\vare that this gives a minimum proportion, I'or 
many are ashamed to admit the fact, and many will 
admit if further pressed. Women consume less than 
men. The upper classes consume more than the lower. 
I am told -5 per cent, of the lower classes and 15 per 
cent, to 20 per cent, of the upper classes take the drug. 
Children, I am told, often take " whifl's " at their parents' 
pipes, but to no great extent consume the drug. 

3. Of the moral and social effects on consumers i can- 
not speak much from observation. I have personally met 
with eases where a husband has sold his wife's clothing 
to buy the drng ; where a mother has destroyed her 
child that she might buy the drug witli the money 
that formerly went to keep the child ; where a father 
has sold his son for money to buy the drug, and the lad, 
rather than be attached to another family, has poisoned 
himself with the drug; where scores of men and 
women have attempted suicide (and children too) by 
taking the drug ; where lying and deception have been 
used to hide the fact. Physical effect depends largely 
on the consumer's conditions and surroundings. I 
have known some who apparently physically have 
sull'ered little, while ot'iers ha,ve had their vitality 
reduced to a minimum. With good food and surround- 
ings the consumer may maintain his former health and 
strength, apart from same constipation. On the other 



hand, if he becomes reduced, the drug helps to reduce 
him still more. I believe in the end, either sooner or 
later, the drug always affects the body, both to reduce 
its strength and vitality. The ill-effect is first shown 
by constipation, and then after few or many years, with 
the aid of secondary causes, such us Ijad feeding, bad 
surroundings, bad habits, and other diseases, it produces 
such malnutrition that body and mind are reduced to a 
wreck. I am told that Indian -grown opium is much 
stronger in its action than the drug locally produced. 

4. Consumers chiefly smoke the drug. It is also 
eaten. The piils sold to cure the habit are largely 
eaten, and are but another form of taking the drug. 
In this form the drug is taken more easily and secretly, 
i.e., on a journey or visiting friends. A decoction is 
seldom taken except when suicide is attempted. It is 
tfien often swallowed with spirits. The ashes from the 
pipes of the wealthier are also taken by those who have 
no fnoney to buy better. This form of swallowing is 
the most injurious to the digestion. The Chinese 
themselves look upon eating as a worse vice than 
smoking, and one which produces a worse effect. 
They themselves say they can tell an " eater " from a 
" smoker" by his colour, he being more of a dirty yellow. 

5. Those who merely smoke occasionally for pleasure 
I think do not suffer. Of this number, I believe 20 per 
cent, fall into the habit, and become confirmed smokers 
— if not more. As I have above said, I consider all who 
have acquired the habit sooner or later suffer, and to a 
greater or less extent. " Opium sots " are few, com- 
pared with the number who smoke, perhaps 2 or 3 per 
cent. 

6. Of those who smoke occasionally, I believe at least 
20 per cent, become slaves to the habit. I believe 
moderation may be practised for some years without 
much physical injury, though I believe its use rarely 
remains moderate. I know and have treated patients 
of advanced years who have taken the drug 20 or 30 
years. Their own families have lamented the fact, 
telling me it has harmed them. Some I have treated 
who, one might say, have been saturated with opium — 
reduced to the last extent with some concurrent disease 
and the habit itself. Under good tonic treatment, 
while the}- still consume the same quantity of opium, 
they have gained strength. (The notes of these cases I 
am not able to give, as the time given me to answer 
these questions has been brief.) 

7. Prom what I learn the larger half of labourers, 
merchanrs, and artisans here do not consume opium. 
The larger proportion of those in the yamens do, 
probably the scholar class too. The efficiency of their 
calling is affected sooner or later. The drug may for a 
time stimulate and help, but sooner or later deceit is 
practised or work is scamped, or physical weakness 
comes upon the consumer to the detriment of his work. 
The people themselves say, "it first takes up time, and 
" aftierwards tells on efficiency." 

8. In this city more native wine is consumed than 
opium, but its effect is not regarded to be as had as 
that of opium. 

9. The habit is universally condemned, both as 
degrading and injurious. It is regarded as worse than 
the alcohol habit. If the habit were not considered 
to be detrimental, why should we have in our hospitals 
yearly hundreds of those who wish to break it off, each 
one paying S2 3c. ? 

10. As Indian opium is only used here by the 
officials and merchants from the coast, the effect of 
its supply being cut off would be very little. 
I have heard it expressed that probably more wine 
would be drunk. 

11. I have met one ov two who have told me they 
have broken off the habit themselves. It is very rare. 
Many say they have broken it off by taking- pills, not 
knowing that they are only eating it in another form. 

12. I have never known a European to contract the 
habit. The reason perhaps is that we have more moral 
stamina, greater self-respect, brighter, happier, and 
healthier surroundings, and the knowledge that the 
indulgence is a sin in the sight of the God in whom we 
believe. The lack of the above makes Asiatics, as far 
as my knowledge leads me to believe, liable to contract 
the habit. To my mind, the damp, dull, heavy climate 
of this city, together with the dark, comfortless, 
crowded houses in which the people live, is quite 
enough to drive them to the use of a drug such as 
opium, ^vhich thrives so abundantly in their very 
midst, apart from the above restraining influences. 
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13. Many are led to use the drug for the cure of 
disease and pain, either voluntarily or by the advice of 
Chinese doctors ; many for amusement, and to pass the 
time away ; many young people copy their parents ; 
many for politeness sake, when visiting or doing 
business. It is a custom, and I am sorry to say a 
custom in which some of our own fellow-countrymeu 
join, of supplying an opium pipe and lamp to customers, 
or business men when doing business, or to visitors 
when paying calls or visiting. I have never heard it 
hinted at as a prophylactic against fever, rheumatism, 
or malaria (all of which diseases abound here) , nor do I 
know it to have such properties. 

14. I believe most consumers desire to get free of the 
habit, especially among the poor. 

15. I have never heard any such wish expressed. 

16. As before stated, oflScials, merchants from the 
coast, and other wealthy people, only take Indian 
opium here. 

20. I have formed the above opinions after only four 
years spent in China, three being spent in medical 
mission work in this city, so that I cannot speak with 
much experience, and may alter my opinions after 
longer experience. I think without" doubt that the 
opium habit is a curse to this nation, evidently a 
growing curse, the future of which I cannot conceive. 
I think the cutting off of the Indian supply would 
make very little difference to its consumption here. 
This does not, however, bear upon the morality or 
immorality of our own Government partaking in a 
trade which, as far as I can see, brings suffering and 
sorrow and harm on every side, without any advantage 
to the people. I would with my whole heart join with 
those who are urging on our Home Grovemment to take 
every step possible in discontinuing to have any part in 
a trade which supplies to a fellow-nation a drug which 
does such harm. 

(Signed) Cecil J. Davenport, I'.E.G.S.B., 
London Mission, Chung King, West China. 

March 8, 1894. 



6. Unsigned. 



Chung King, March 7, 1894. 
1. Yes. 

2. — (a.) Eighty per cent, adult males. 
(6.) Thirty-five per cent, women, 
(c.) One per cent, boys about 12 years and over. 

3.— (o.) Moral. A general tone of indifference or lack 
of interest. 

(6.) Weakens the frame, and reduces the energy. 

(c.) Social. Not so noticeable, but has a tendency to 
lower the individual as well as family. 

Note. — In this question so much depends on the 
amount consumed. When taken in moderation, few of 
the evil effects are observable. 

4. — (a.) All smoke. 

(6.) I know none who drink, or eat ; people who are 
deprived of their pipe, in the performance of their 
official or other duties, will take a pill of opium to stave 
off the craving. 

(o.) I cannot detect any difference, only knowing the 
one class, i.e., smokers. 

5. I think it is always injurious, both morally and 
physically, only modified by the smoker's means and 
moderation. I could not answer these sub-divisions of 
the main question without a greater knowledge than 
any foreigner is likely to possess. 

g. — (a.) It is correct to say there is moderation, and 
great moderation, amongst the consumers of opium. 

(6.) I know, of course, a great many of respectable 
Chinese who smoke opium, elderly men who have 
smoked opium from 20 years to old age, without any 
baneful effects apparently; good food and regular 
habits have much to do with these cases. 

(c.) Yes, where people are poor and have no power of 
restraint on their appetite. 

7. Yes. All the classes mentioned use opium. The 
general effect is harmful; it weakens the labouring 
man, undermines his constitution, he spends in opium 
what he ought to spend on food and clothing. 

The same with the artisan, but not so soon as he is 
protected from the weather ; the latter, when rain or 
cold, with wind, is very severe on the opium-smoker. 

The merchant and shopkeeper have more self- 
restraint, better food, which counteracts on the effects 
of opium-smoking, and are not exposed to all weathers 



like the boating population. The farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers seldom smoke opium, but the latter 
when they come to the city fall very readily into the 
habit. 

8. The Chinese are a strictly temperate race in the 
use of alcohol ; all drink, but few are drunkards. Of 
two men seeking employment, one an opium-smoker 
the other a drinker, the drinker would have the 
preference. There is, however, no drunkards and no 
teetotallers, that is speaking generally, amongst so 
many millions. 

9. Opium-smoking is not considered respectable, but 
no stigma attaches to those who indulge, but all classes 
consider it injurious. There being no alcohol habit it 
cannot be compared. It is a fact, however, the opium- 
smoker simply injures himself. He is not a nuisance 
to other people, or a trouble to the police. 

10. Pew can or do break themselves of the opium 
habit. The Chinese themselves never believe in the 
possibility. If given up for a short time, at great 
suffering, a man is sure to return to it. 

11. Indian opium is not used here. All use native 
opium. 

12. In China. I know no foreigner who uses opium. 

13. ~{a.) Social intercourse usually leads to its use, 
and the awful monotony of Chinese life, dull, cheerless 
evenings, and want of amusement. 

(b.) Opium-smoking is considered by the Chinese 
good in all chest complaints, and in some parts in 
cases of malaria. 

14. No, they do not, they generally grumble at the 
expense. 

16. Yes, the Government of China, the officials, the 
dealers, and the poppy growers for reasons too self- 
evident to need referring to. 

16. Not here in Szuohwan. 

17. In my opinion it would be grown more exten- 
sively in China to the advantage of the Government and 
to the grievous detriment of the Chinese people. 

18. 19. These two questions I will leave for others. 

20. My opinion, stop the cultivation very gradually 
so as to injure no one, but make the tendeny ever a 
diminishing one. Human happiness, Chinese pros- 
perity, and British trade will increase beyond our most 
sanguine anticipations. 



App. XXVI. 
Chung King. 



7. (Sv/pplementary) Mu. Akchibald J. Little.* 



Chung King, March 16, 1894. 



1. Yes. 



2. I should say that two-thirds of the male population 
and one-fourth of the female population in Szechuen 
smoke, some only occasionally, others permanently and 
daily. As an instance, take the local employees of the 
Chung King Transport Company, Limited, numbering 
32 in all, clerks, cooks, and coolies ; of these five are 
regular smokers, have the " yin " as the Chinese say, and 
only four have never had an opium pipe in their mouths. 
The intermediate 23 smoke occasionally, when invited 
to do so by freinds or when talking business with 
constituents. It is the proper thing to do, but these all 
say they do not care whether they smoke or not. As 
regards children, many whose parents smoke, learn 
themselves to smoke when quite young, but I cannot 
venture to give any statistics. 

3. Morally, I consider opium, smoking a lazy habit, 
much as spending a morning in a club smoking tobacco 
and reading an excessive number of newspapers, a 
ha!)it that saps the energy of some well-to-do Westerns. 
To Orientals, who are naturally lacking in energy, the 
opium-smoking habit is still more prejudicial. With 
regard to its alleged tendency to promote vice, I have 
never noticed this tendency myself, and believe that 
opium- smokers who are addicted to unnatural vice 
have naturally vicious inclinations, which they would 
gratify just the same without opium. Opium is gene- 
rally acknowledged to stimulate the sexual passion in 
young smokers and to destroy its power in more 
advanced smokers. 

* Author of " Through the Yangtse Gorges &c." 
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App. XXVI. Physically. — ^^Smoked in strict moderation, I should 

— say it improved the physiqueof those using it, rendering 

them capable of harder and more prolonged exertion 
than non-smokers. The physique of many smokers of 
tlie pqorei; classes suffers from the- fact of their with- 
drawing a. portion of th^ir slender earnings, all of 
■vfhich are needed for food and clothing, to purchase 
opium. This evil , i s, however , not so noticeable in 
Szechuen where opium is so cheap that a moderate 
smoker can take his pipe three times a day after meals 
for 20 to 25 copper cash (=^ to |- penny sterling) ; nor, 
of course, is any deterioration of physique from this 
cause experienced by the well-to-do classes. These 
latter, it must be remembered, form a very small 
proportion of the population of China, the bulk of the 
people earning nothing more than bare subsistence. 

Social. — Opium-smoking is eminently a social habit 
and is in request to promote s'ociability, much as is the 
habit of takiug alcoholic drinks amongst Occidentals. 
When carried to excess it is regarded as a social evil pre- 
cisely as is drunkenness with ourselves. But generally 
in China all business transactions of importance are 
discussed and concluded over the opium pipe, and no 
more stigma attaches to the proceeding than does to 
the interchange of cocktails (a probably more imme- 
diately pernicious indulgence) between merchants and 
brokers at the Shanghai Club. No Indian opium 
reaches Western China ; Chinese-grown opium is much 
milder. The only difference in effect known to me is 
that the number of pipes that will produce a marked 
mental stimulus on a Chinaman is insuf&cient to affect 
a healthy European. I know no European smokers, 
though some have made attempts out of curiosity. 

4. I know no opium-eaters. 

5. (i.) Eoughly speaking, 45 per cent, without injury, 
(ii.) ,, „ 50 ,, with slight 

injury, 
(iii.) ,, ,, 5 ,, with great 

injury. 

100 

6. It is absolutely incorrect to say that there cannot 
be such a thing as moderation in the use of opium. I 
know numbers ofi opium-smokei'S who have smoked 
for years without any apparent harm. One of the 
most active energetic Cbinamen I ever knew had 
smoked opium for 50 years at the time of his death, 
aged 76. This man, whose name was Su, taught 
Chinese to me, to Mr. Davenport of the Consular service, 
and others in Shanghai, in 1860. He was an early 
riser, beginning his lessons at 7 a.m. all the year round 
(my lesson was from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m.l. He told me 

. that he should like to save the cost of his pipe, but 
that he could not stop smoking without getting 
dysentery. He had gradually increased his dose, which 
at the time of his death was three to four morce (nearly 
half an ounce) of prepared opium daily. He smoked 
Patna, which in those days was expensive. At the time 
of his death, in 1868, he was employed as writer and 
teacher of Chinese in the British Consulate at Kui- 
kiomg. Up to the time of his death, which was caused 
by dysentery, contracted by his moving from Shanghai 
to Kuikiomg, he appeared to me to enjoy excellent 
health, taking his rice regularly. He was of spare 
habit, but no one looking at him would take him for a 
victim of opium. Another regular smoker, who took 
also three or four morce per day was my Kuikiomg 
compradore, nauied Ko, a man in the forties, an 
exceedingly capable, energetic, and satisfactory man in 
every way. He was an early riser, but could do nothing 
until he had had his pipe. I could give more similar 
instances. Personally I have known no cases of great 
injury, probably owing to my having had little 
intercourse with the poorer classes of Chinese. 

7. In this part of China I should say that un- 
doubtedly the majority of labourers, merchants, and 
artisans do smoke opium. The effect on all but the 
"sots" (whom I have noted above as 5 per cent, of 
the whole of smokers, an estimate rather over than 
under the mark) is decidedly stimulating, and so pro- 
motive of efficiency in their calling. I must qualify 
this statement, however, by expressing my belief that 
the labouring classes who smoke opium, by diminishing 
their consumption of solid, nourishing food, reduce the 
period of their activity, in short, reduce the length of 
their lives liy, later on, when they begin to age, devoting 

• an undue proportion of their diminished earnings to 
the purchase of the drug, now become more desired by 



them than food itself. As far as the mercantile men 
lire concerned, I must say that the majority of the 
most capable native clerks I have had have been opium- 
smokers, though I have had some equally capable who 
did not smoke. Apart from the fact that it is needful 
to entertain business friends on the opium couch, I 
should certainly prefer that my employees did not 
smoke opium, chiefly on account of the time spent 
lolling about and fiddling with the pipe. 

8. Alcohol is very cheap in Szuohuen, and at the 
innumerable markets, which are a peculiarity of the 
province, a, great deal is drunk. In fact, with many of 
the farmer and country-shopkeeper class " going to 
market " (K'an chang) is equivalent to going to drink 
with one's friends, I should say that nearly as much 
time and money is thus wasted on alcohol as on opium. 
I have known more than one Chinaman, whom yet I 
never knew to be actually drunk, die early through 
disease contracted by drink. 

9. The Chinese undoubtedly condemn the opium 
habit as injurious and degrading, but, seeing the 
number of highly respected and really estimable men 
who smoke, this disparagement of opium seems to me 
much akin to the disparagement of tobacco by European 
tobacco smokers, whose doctors have told them they 
would be better if they gave up sinoking— this applies 
especially to warm climates like China — but who cannot 
make up their minds to abandon a habit they themselves 
believe they would be better without. So it is with 
many a native opium-smoker. On the other hand, the 
consuming of alcoholic drinks is certainly not looked 
upon as degrading; wine and spirits are drunk at every 
dinner by those who can afford them, and a man who 
can imbibe freely without getting tipsy is universally 
applauded. 

10. I have known some, but not many, cases of 
Chinese voluntarily giving up the habit, once acquired, 
of opium-smoking and not taking it up again, They, in 
these cases, generally have a relapse of the weakness, 
such as bowel or pulmonary complaints, that originally 
led them to smoke (so they say), and in consequence 
return again to the pipe after a short interval of 
abstinence. 

11. Notwithstanding the vast consumption in West 
China, the production is so enormous that a large 
export takes place to the Eastern provinces. The cut- 
ting off of the supply of Indian opium from these 
Eastern provinces would only lead to a still farther 
increase in the steadily increasing export hence. 

12. Europeans in China (vrith very rare exceptions, of 
which I have heard in South China, but never knew an 
instance myself) do not smoke opium. The opium 
couch and its accessories are repulsive to the active 
Occidental. To the Oriental, who desires nothing 
better than to kill time pleasantly, the immense 
amount of time spent dawdling over the opium pipe is 
a recommendation in itself and soon ends in producing 
a fascination to which they only too easily succumb. 

13. Many are led to smoke opium as a cure for 
diarrhoea, rheumatism, chills, and fever — all which 
are very prevalent in this damp warm province, and 
the cure is generally effected, but the patient being, by 
his mode of life as well as by constitution, predisposed 
to one of these complaints, naturally gets ill again, 
and again resorts to opium. Then he continues it as 
a prophylactic, and possibly enjoys many years of 
tolerable health in consequence. Then, if he ulti- 
mately dies before the usually allotted term of years, 
his death is set down to opium, whereas, in many cases, 
such lives have indubitably been prolonged through 
taking opium. My own personal experience of chills 
and fever and rheumatism, acquired through exposure 
in travelling through the remoter parts of this essen- 
tially damp province, is that morphia is the only cure, 
and never has it failed me. 

But, valuable as opium is to those who need it, it is 
certainly worse than superfluous to those who do iiot 
need it ; and numbers of young men, and not a few 
women, who do not need it are led to use the drug 
because it is, as they say, "t'i mien" ("the correct 
thing ") to do so. The opium couch is inviting, and they 
are everywhere invited to sit and lie on it. Thus I con- 
sider opium-smoking a bad habit socially, whereas 
opium-eating is not a social habit, nor has it the 
adjuncts that make the smoking so attractive to the 
young man, who finds it as nauseous at the beginning as 
does the English schoolboy his first cigar. Fear of 
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ridicule leads the youngster in both cases to persist, in 
spite of his better judgment. 

Those opium-smokers who have what the Chinese call 
the "yin" or passion for the drug, and who, instead of 
smoking regularly, i.e., a few pipes after each meal 
only, _ spend half or all the night on the opium couch, 
smoking from 5 morce (foz.) to Itael (IJoz.) of prepared 
opium in the 24 hours, certainly crave a Beus ex 
maohind to free them from a habit they have not resolu- 
tion enough to be able to keep under control them- 
selves; these occasionally make feeble attempts at 
reform, and try to break off the habit by using so- 
called, opium-cure medicines, usually to relapse worse 
than before. Moderate and regular smokers appear, as 
far as my inquiries have led me, to be satisfied with 
themselves, and these say that their biisiness or their 
health compels them to smoke, and, having no fear of 
being carried to excess, have no desire to be rid of the 
habit. They all say, however, if "Heaven" should 
forbid the growth of the poppy, and so everybody be 
prevented from smoking by force majeure, they would 
not be sorry, but that nothing but the intervention of 
Heaven or Grod (T'ien lao ye) could now stop opium- 
smoking in China. 

16. Among the trading classes there is no wish what- 
ever that England should not allow opium to be 
exported to China ; among the official class there are 
some who would prefer to see the money spent on 
Indian opium kept in the country. Among the 
Imperial entourage and the high officials in Peking I 
imagine there would be a feeling of regret were the 
easily colledted revenue derived from the import of 
foreign opium to be cut off. 

16. In the provinces where Indian opium is con- 
sumed this stands in much the same relation to native 
opium as to Havannah cigars to Manilla cheroots. 

The consequences of the prohibition of the export of 
Indian opium, as far as I can see, will be — 

(a.) On the consumption by Chinese, nil, 

(6.) On the cultivation of the poppy in China, a still 
further increase. 



(c.) Arrangement by the Chinese Government for 
raising a still higher revenue from opium of native 
growth by means of additioiis toithe many indirect 
and octroi taxes which it now yields, chiefly to the 
Provincial Governments. 

18. The area under cultivation in South-Western 
China, by which I understand the three provinces of 
Szechnen, yiinnom, and Kueichow, is immeasurable ; 
but one of the leading Chungking exporters, whom I 
consulted, vaguely estimated the export from Szeohfien 
(derived from the three provinces) at 10.000,00() t'aels 
(say 2,000,0002.), and the home consumption at a like 
amount. This, if correct, would place our local pro- 
duction at, over •'i, 000,000 lbs. annually. 

19. This can be best answered by, the officials 
concerned. 

20. My only general remark is that a long residence 
in China leads me to believe that the Chinese would be 
as much better off if opium were exterminated as we 
should be if no alcohol existed ; but that in both cases 
it is absolutely impossible to stop the consumption by 
any legislative measures whatever. As far as opium, is 
concerned, I should say the consumption in China is 
still on the, increase, that the culminating point will be 
reached some years hence, when many changes, political 
and social, may be expected to occur, chiefly owing to 
increased intercourse with the "West, which may be 
expected to lead to a gradual abandonment of this now 
fashionable vice. 

(Signed) Archibald J. Little. 

P.S. — A large proportion of the junk trackers on this 
river is composed of opium-smokers who have squan- 
dered their small patrimony or of those who have been 
driven by opium-smoking to neglect their work as 
farmers and small traders, puined men, tracking is 
the only resource left to them ; they get their rice from 
the junk master, and spend their small money earnings 
on opium. ; ill-clad and exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
the weather and the dangers of their occupation, they 
soon succumb, and few are to be found alive after 
forty. 
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Prom the Seceetaey to the Eoyal Commission on 
Opium to the Seceetaey to the Govebnment of 
India (Foreign Department). 

Sib, Dated November 21, 1893. 

I AM directed by the Chairman of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Opium to say that the Commissioners are 
anxious to obtain information regarding the arrange- 
ments for the sale and consumption of opium in, and 
the effects of its consumption on the inhabitants of, the 
French Settlements in Cochin China and the Dutch 
Settlements in the Indian Netherlands, respectively. 
It appears to the Royal Commissioners that an effectual 
method of obtaining reliable information on this point 
would be to solicit the assistance of the Government of 
India in procuring such information through the 
consular representatives of France and the Nether- 
lands in Calcutta. Lord Brassey would therefore be 
greatly obliged if the Government of India would invite 
the Consul-General for the French Kepublic and the 
Consul for the Netherlands at Calcutta to favour him, 
for the use of the Royal Commission, with information 
upon the following points : — 

(1.) What is the amount of opium annually consumed 
Frsncn. 
in each of the ^ , . Settlements in the East 

(excluding India) ? 

(2.) Whence is the supply obtained ? M'here and how 
is it sold, and what regulations govern the traffic P 
Are places licensed for consumption of opium ? 
Are places licensed for sale also licensed for con- 
sumption ? 

(8.) Is smuggling effectually prevented ? 

(4.) Is opium commonly consumed by the people of 
these Settlements ? li so, by what classes and by 
what proportion of the adult males of those 
classes P Is it consumed by women P If so, to 
what extent ? Is it consumed by children P 

(.5.) In what form do the inhabitants of these Settle- 
ments usually consume opium P 



(6.) Do the great majority of opium-consumers 

become slaves to the opium habit P Or are the 

majority or a considerable proportion of consumers 

found to be moderate consumers P 

(7.) Is the consumption of opium regarded by the 

inhabitants of the Settlement as disgraceful ? 
(8.) Can any appreciable effect upon the public health 
be traced to the consumption of opium ? 
I have, &c. 

J. P. Hewett, 

Secretary. 



No. 762-1. 



From the Unbee Seceeiaby to the Govebnment or 
India to the Seceetaey to the Royal Commission 
ON Opium. 
(Foreign Department.) 

Dated Fort William, 
SiE, February 28, 1894. 

With reference to my letter, No. 4379 I., dated 
the 23rd December 1893, I am directed to forward, for 
submission to the Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Opium, a copy of a letter (with enclosures) received 
from the Consul for the Netherlands, containing in- 
formation in regard to the sale and consumption of 
opium in the Dutch Settlements in the East. 

2. The necessary information in regard to the sale 
and consumption of opium in the French Settlements 
in the East is still awaited, and will be forwarded to 
you as soon as it is reoived by the Government of 
India. 

I have, &c, 

A. Williams, 
Under Secretary to the Government 
of India. 
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Enclosure. 

CONSUI.AAT DEE NeDEMANDEN AT CALCUTTA. 

^No. 7/31, Bijlagen.) 

Calcutta, 
SiK, February 2:^., 189-i. 

In answer to your letter of the 18tli December 
last. No. 4305 I., containing different questions regard- 
ing tbe arrangements for the sale and consumption of 
opium, and the effects of its consumption on the in- 
habitants of the Dutch Settlements in the Bast, 
questions about which the Boyal Commission on 
Opium should wish to obtain some information, I have 
the honour to inform you that I have, without delay, 
submitted the same to the Director of Finances at 
Batavia, whose department deals with the subject. 

A letter which I recently received from the said 
official contains the answers on most of the questions 
you put before me, and I herewith allow me to com- 
municate the same to you, kindly requesting you to 
forward them to the Chairman of the Opium Com- 
mission. 

1. What is the amount of opium annually con- 
sumed in each of the Dutch Settlements in the 
East? 

1. Table A. herewith enclosed shows the quantities 
of opium delivered by the Government during the 
years 1890, 1891, and 1892 to the farmers in those 
districts where they are obliged to take their supply 
from the Government ; whilst Table B. gives the 
quantities imported during the same period in those 
districts where the farmers do not receive the drug 
from the Government. 

2. Whence is the supply obtained ? Where and 
how is it sold, and what regulations govern the 
traffic ? Are places licensed for consumption of 
opium p Are places licensed for sale also licensed 
for consumption ? 

2. With regard to the Bengal opium, the Govern- 
ment obtains its supply by purchasing it at the public 
sales at Calcutta, whilst the opium of the Levant that 
the Indian Government requires is procured by the inter- 
mediary of the Home Government in the Netherlands. 
The Government's opium is delivered to the farmer.s 
at a fixed price, and these farmers in paying a monthly 
sum, determined by public competition, have the 
exclusive right to sell in retail the prepared opium, 
and in some districts also the crude drugs. This sale 
takes place in stores appropriated to that purpose 
(kitten) which are established in localities indicated by 
the authorities, and where no women and children are 
admitted. No special licenses are granted for con- 
sumption on the premises, but the farmers can arrange 
the places where the drug is sold also for consumption. 

". Is smuggling effectually prevented? 

3. Notwithstanding the Government has gone 
through a lot of expenses to suppress the illicit im- 
portation and smuggling, it bus till yet not succeeded 
in checking these evils in a sufficient way. 

5. In what form do the inhabitants of these 
Settlements usually consume opium ? 

5. The different sorts of prepared opium which arc 
sold by the farmer,^ can be considered generally as 
prepared mixtures of Bengal and Levantine opium, 
which contain the two varieties in different proportions. 
A particular form in which the opium is also con- 
sumed in these districts is the so-called tikee, which is 
obtained by mixing the prepared opium with cut 
awar-awar, lontar, or other sorts of leaves. 

With regard to the other questions, the Director of 
Finances remarks that there is no printed information 
available which, in his opinion, is worthy of laying 
before the Commission, and that for this reason he 
would desire to restrict himself to the foregoing 
communications, only adding the following : — 

1. That it is not known that opium is consumed bj' 

others, <'xii-]it niilives and imcign (Irientals. 

2. •T\t:\\ in some districts, also among the nati\cs. 

3. Tli;it the importation, the possession, the transport, 

and the s.nle of opium is prohibited in the 
Preanjer liegeotschappen and some parts of 
othr T districts in Java, and also in a great part 
of the residency of Amboina. 
I have. &c. 

.J. C. T. Eeelps, 
Consul for the Netherlands. 





Quantities of Kattis"" of Crude Opium 




supplied to the Farmers by the 






Governmeii 


. 


Districts. 










J890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Java and Madura. 








Bdtavia, Krawang, and 


0,623 


7,147 


7,031 


Lampong District.']" 








Cheribon 


a,398 


2,400 


2,397 


Tegal 


2,797 


3,396 


3,143 


Pekalongan 


2,483 


2,750 


2,510 


Semarang 


14,720 


13,697 


12,500 


Japara 


6,875 


6,361 


5,777 


Eembaug 


9,947 


6,740 


6,C00 


Soerabaja 


12,152 


15,241 


11,184 


Paeoeroean 


4,600 


4,517 


4,500 


Probolinggo 


2,598 


2,534 


2,689 


Besoeki 


1,985 


2,013 


2,031 


Banjoemas 


2,955 


3,204 


2,985 


Bageleu 


1,526 


2,352 


1,342 


Kedoe 


2,249 


2,682 


2,095 


DJotejakarta 


2,690 


3,875 


3,105 


Soerakarta 


9,008 


12,812 


12,223 


Madioen 


4,027 


4,482 


5,047 


Kediri 


13,748 


13,384 


10,962 


Madura 


2,444 


2,115 


1,835 


Total 


105,825 


111,702 


99,956 


Possessions outside 








Java and Madura. 








Sumatra's West Coast 


7,702 


9,665 


7,871 


Benkoelen 


400 


450 


475 


Pale D bang 


2,287i 


2,308 


2,398 


Borneo's Southern and 


362 


37U 


424 


Eastern Division. 








Menado 


145 


147 


10 



Ternate 



Total 



23 



34 



25 



10,9191 



12,974 



11,303 



• ] Kutti = -0,617,61.3 K. G. 

t These three districts form one with regard to the supply of opium. 





Quantity 


of Imported Opium 






in Kilos. 




Districts. 










1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Atjeh and Dependencies 


3,724 


1,860 


3,420 


East Coast of Sumatra - 


65,254 


53,617 


40,321 


Reonw and Dependen- 


30,293 


25,120 


27,806 


cies. 








Banka 


1,860 


1,240 


1,364 


Bilhton 


2,875 


3,625 


2,125 


Western Division of 


2,931 


3,965 


3,120 


Borneo. 








Celebes and Dependen- 


20,722 


42,780 


31,186 


cies. 








Bali and Lombok 


52,687 


56,600 


60,450 


Amboina 


40 


68 





Timor and Dependencies 


— 




75 


Total 


189,386 


188,875 


169,867 



Consul McLachlan. 



Sib, 



(No. 65.) British Consulate, Batavia, 

February 2:!, 1894. 
With reference to your circular dated 21st 
November last, requesting information as to the sale 
and consumption of oiiinm in Netherlands India, I beg 
to inform you that I learn from the Government of 
Netherlands India, of whom I requested the particulars 
required, that such have already been supplied through 
the intermediacy of the Netherlands Consul at 
Calcutfa. 

I am, &c.. 

A. F. McLachlan, 
Acting British Consul. 
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Consul O'OONNELL. 

SlE, Saigon, Jajiuary 6, 1894. 

In reply to your circular of 21st March, received 
on the 23rd ultimo, I have the honour to reply as 
follows to your queries ; — 

1. The amount of opium annually consumed in 
Coohinohina is about 3,000 chests. 

2. The supply is obtained from Calcutta by the 
French Government, who has the monopoly of the sale. 
The raw opium thus received is prepared by the Go- 
vernment and sold in small boxes. Official regulations, 
rather strict, govern the traffic. There are places 
licensed for consumption. In some cases places 
licensed for sale are likewise licensed for consamption.i 

3. Smuggling is effectually prevented ; and no 
attempt has been made since the Saigon selling 
prices have been placed on the same basis as those of 
Hong Kong. 

4. Opium is commonly consumed by all classes of 
the population, either Annamite or Chinese, in the 



proportion of 75 per cent, of the adult males. Anna- App. XXVtI. 
mite women using opium can be recorded as 8 per cent, prench Settle- 
Children do not consume any. Many of the European ment. 
French officials indulge themselves in this habit, in the 
proportion of 15 per cent. 

5. The inhabitants of Cochinchina usually consume 
opium by smoking it in the Chinese opium pipes. 

6. The inhabitants, when once accustomed to opium, 
become slaves of that habit, and generally have no 
reserve. 

7. For the Chinese and Annamites, far from being 
disgraceful, it is a pride to smoke opium. 

8. The effect of opium on the public health is indeed 
prejudicial, especially on BuroreanK. 

I have, &o. 
(Signed) J. L. 0' Cons ell, 

H.B.M.'s Acting Consul. 
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The humble Memorial of Chinese Residents of 
Moulmein, Burma. 

Respectfully showeth — 

We the undersigned members of the Chinese 
community of Moulmein desire to bring to the notice 
of your honourable Commission the unjust stigma 
which has been laid upon our community in regard of 
opium. 

It is well known that the introduction for the produce 
of opium was first started in India and gradually spread 
to China and elsewhere. It was originally used by 
doctors as medicine, and their requirements were 
rather small, and by its frequent use the consumer 
becomes a confirmed opium-eater, and in consequence 
of the contamination with this vice the natural character 
of wise and ignorant men has been spoilt. 

The rich man when invited by his friend merely 
entertain him with a decorative fancy lamp and a 
bamboo pipe through politeness, though the use of it 

Signed. 

1 Talk Lee & Co. 

2 Leong Yuen Wee. 

3 Leong Chak Wong. 

4 Cheong Kain Kone. 

5 Chai Long Yeung. 

6 Chwai Tee. 

7 Lee E. Mun. 

8 Hong Taik & Co. 

9 Choon Sein & Co. 

10 Tam Tai Wah. 

11 Hoi Wun. 

12 Chain Tau K6ng. 

13 Ming Chee Yuen. 

14 Yeung Low Choon. 

15 Kwai Wing. 

16 Wat Mong Shnn. 

17 Hup Sein & Co. 

18 Moy Chin Foo. 

19 Lee Fut Wing. 

20 Lee Choo Yeo. 

21 Chwai Chon Yuen. 

22 Chwai Kun Yeng. 

23 Kong Shun. 

24 Wong Kim Moon. 

25 Song Hup & Co. 

26 Chan Kwong. 

27 Moy Fa Fut. 

28 Chu Tsoo Koon. 

29 Lim Paw Sum. 

30 Leong Ho Seen. 

31 Tong Tai Kawn. 

32 Chan Sing Kong. 

33 Mow Cheong & Co. 

11 82810. 



soon ruins their constitution, and the pooi- addicted to 
this vice spend their time both day and night without 
any means of livelihood, and, therefore, generally take 
to thieving, dacoity, &c. 

When an opium smoker is addicted to the use of the 
drug he entirely pays no heed to the wants of his 
family, neglecting the law of respectability. 

We Chinese know, by a rather longer experience, the 
disastrous effects of this vice, and our condemnation of 
it is most unmeasured, but we have no power to prevent 
it, because opium can be procured with facility. 

It is said that these facilities are maintained on 
account of the Chinese, and that but for them opium 
would be entirely prohibited. We resent the imputa- 
tion of being unable to do without opium, and do not 
want the door to be left open or even half open to this 
vice in Burma on our account. We will not be the 
pretext for the ruin of this country, but want opium 
altogether forbidden. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound, &c. 



34 Cheong Haim Yee. 

35 Moy Took Shang. 

36 Chee Foke Wo. 

37 Tung Sai Pain. 

38 Leong Cheng Sen Hong. 

39 Chee Keng. 

40 Tan Mone Hung. 

41 Heap Yaik & Co. 

42 Fung Yaik & Co. 

43 Chee Wing Ning. 

44 Leoug U Hing. 

45 Kong Wah Hain. 

46 Kon Sen Soo Hong. 

47 Leong Took Chee. 

48 Leong Hone Chuck. 

49 Goon Lee & Co. 

50 Chun Sun Tuck. 

51 Lim Chone. 
62 Leong Mun Tein. 

53 Kong Tong How. 

54 L. Ah Ohoy. 

55 K. Ah Fun. 

56 L. Ah Hone. 

57 Yee Hup & Co. 

58 Chan Yoke Soon. 
69 Chan See Chow. 

60 Leong Son Ming. 

61 Lone Cho Put. 

62 Lone Kum Yow. 

63 Leong Ming Chum. 

64 Wong Geong. 

65 Yaik Lone & Co. 

66 Lee Took. 



67 Law Yee Hock. 

68 Moy Yow Wee. 

69 ISTg Mun Fat. 

70 Moy Took Shing. 

71 Tsoo Hing Kee. 

72 Wat Choo. 

73 Po Chong & Co. 

74 Leong Yen Pain. 

75 Leong Ohoon Chit. 

76 Lee Chun Cheong. 

77 Leoug Foong Tsoo. 

78 Leong Shain Shoo. 

79 Ngau Chit Yan. 

80 Chen Choo. 

81 Low Han Kyaing. 

82 Leong Wai Shum. 

83 Leong "^uen Yap. 

84 Moy Toon Po. 

85 Wong Yuang Soo. 

86 Mun Lee & Co. 

87 Wong Chee. 

88 Wong Shoong. 

89 Lee Song Shen. 

90 Tai Hing & Co. 

91 Cheong Kat. 

92 Lee Woi. 

93 Leong Mun Yee. 

94 Lo Thit. 

95 Cheong Fong Chaw. 

96 Wong Tong. 

97 Leong Chye Yow. 

98 Po Chai Tong. 

99 Ng Wai. 
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103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
1-26 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 



Cli-wai Keng Soy. 
Chan Kah. 
Chwai Yong. 
Gheong Liu. 
Leong Yan. 
Low Wai Yot. 
Kong Lee & Co. 
Leong Quai. 
Leong Kum. 
Choi Pat. 
Ng Choy. 
Lee Yow. 
Lee Zink. 
Lee Hing. 
Lim Toi. 
Tain Hain & Co. 
Cheong Yee. 
Oheong Ho. 
Cheong Yuan. 
Cheong Chat. 
Cheong Hou. 
Yeng Hoi. 
Oheong Ming. 
Wong Soon Kang. 
Wong Lin Toon. 
Kong Yuan Choug. 
Kwok Sat Wah. 
Leong Hong Men. 
Fong Ohon Lin. 
Chee i'oi. 
Chan Mow Lim. 
Chan Tiick Toy. 
Lee Ah Shee. 
Shing On & Co. 
Tam Shun. 
Cheong Hing & Co. 
Kong Hing & Co. 
Yen Tsee. 
Yen Choy. 
Yen Kwong. 
Low Thik. 
Heap On & Go. 
Kwok Chin Shoo. 
Lee Ting Yot. 
Lim Hoi. 
Wong Shim Ting. 
Seng Heap On & Co. 
Yen Seng Chun. 
Yap Tau Toon. 
Lim Jam Choon. 
Ng Him Hang. 
Twai Mah Soon. 
Ngau Toy Poy. 
Twai Loy Wo. 
Twai Yuan Choi. 
Lo Yow. 
Low Lo Toon. 
Song Mok & Co. 
Po Wo Tong. 
Lim Chow Choy. 
Tai Wo & Co. 
Cheen Choon & Co. 
Mun On Tong. 



163 Tong Chan & Co. 

164 L. Ah Chop. 

165 Ng Sing Hong. 

166 Leong Hin Tong. 

167 Leong Yuan Yan. 

168 Huan Fat & Co. 

169 Wong Soy Kat. 

170 Soo Yuan Chong. 

171 Wing Cheong. 

172 Law See. 

173 Cheong Yow. 

174 HeapWo & Co. 

175 Jon You Hing. 

176 Wong Ohon Hon. 

177 Chap Sing & Co. 

178 Soo Yee. 

179 Lee Sing. 

180 Mow Shing. 

181 Soo Lay. 

182 Hup Cheen. 

183 Mun Shing & Oo. 

184 Shain Wo & Co. 

185 Woon Yat Pon. 

186 Hing Lone & Oo. 

187 Soo Kim On. 

188 Chow Yee Ngan. 

189 Chow Kim Lin. 

190 Soo Tuck Lo. 

191 ChowTSfali Chen. 

192 Cheen Sing & Co. 

193 Soo Kee Hon. 

194 Lim Hin Mun. 

195 Sing Hin & Co. 

196 Soo Kap Sum. 

197 Yu Fong & Co. 

198 Chan Shan Choon. 

199 Kwong Poke & Co. 

200 Chim Fun. 

201 KonoAh Chip. 

202 Lee Yat Yoo. 

203 Kong Fat & Co. 

204 Soo Ah Shun. 

205 Yuan Yaik & Co. 

206 Soo Mah Yong. 

207 Kwong Yen. 

208 Chim Num. 

209 Soon Lone & Co. 

210 Hoi Soy. 

211 Soon Fat & Oo. 

212 Soo Lin. 

213 Sing Fat & Co. 

214 Ah Kwai. 

215 Leong Moon. 

216 Leong Yoke Khan. 

217 Quan Ah Poke. 

218 Ho Wai. 

219 Yaik Fong & Co. 

220 Ong Yen Wai. 

221 Chan Ming Chee. 

222 Leong Yuen Kow. 

223 Chai Tsee. 

224 Ng Tuck Lee. 

225 Leong Shain Toy. 



226 Ng Tam Yet. 

227 Lim Yan. 

228 Po Kim Yong. 

229 Chain Sing. 

230 Lew Kong. 

231 Chwai Zin Num. 

232 Leong Yow. 

233 Chow Chee. 

234 Chow On. 
236 Soo Kee. 

236 Low Tam. 

237 Koon Hin Woon. 

238 :p:ong Chong & Co. 

239 Lee Kew Po. 

240 Tang Yone. 

241 Lee Ping Shum. 

242 Lee Ping Choon. 

243 Lee Yoke Keng. 

244 Lee Yip Ting. 

245 Lee Kew Tuck. 

246 Sing Chong & Co. 

247 Lee Chon Soo. 

248 Kwok Cheong Hon. 

249 Wong Ting Fo. 

250 Fong Zin On. 

251 Wong Yen Kwong. 

252 Hong Choo Wo. 

253 Chan Lone Yaik. 

254 Kwok Chong. 

255 Kong Chong & Oo. 

256 Cheen Lone & Co. 

257 Wing Shang. 

258 On Yen Hing. 

259 Ong Ting Kyain. 

260 Kwok Kee. 

261 Wong Lone. 

262 Lim Lai. 

263 Tang Poke. 

264 Yow Shing. 

265 Leong Yum Cheen. 

266 Leong Hing Ming. 

267 Kong Hoi Pit. 

268 Chan Yee. 

269 Lee Choy. 

270 Leong Wain Louk. 

271 L. Hong Lyan. 

272 Leong Yuen Ho. 

273 Kong Hoy Lyan. 

274 Ho Chain Sing. 

275 Leong Tuck Choy. 

276 Leong Tuck Wong 

277 Leong Pon. 

278 ^Vong Yoon. 

279 Hew Swee Hin. 

280 Kong Yuan Lone. 

281 Chwai Chim You. 

282 Chan Leon Shum. 

283 Lee Yoke Teng. 
284. Chan Moon. 
286 Hang On & Co. 
286 Leong Shain Foon. 
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CoMMTmiCATioN fpom the Resident, Perak.* 



[BeceiTed through Sir Edwaed Buck, Secretary to the 
G-overnmont of India, in the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture.] 

British Residency, 
Sill, Perak. February 22, 1894. 

I ENCLOSE some papers concerning the smoking 
of opium by Chinese in this State that have special 
interest in view of the inquiries of the Royal Com- 
mission on Opium. 

It appears from these papers that about 25 per cent. 
of the Chinese miners in Perak are opium-smokers, 
and it is a fact that they do very hard work in an 
exceptionally trying climate. By far the largest num- 
ber of patients in our hospitals are Chinese, and a 
considerable proportion of them are opium-smokers, but 
that practice sends very few of them to hospital ; on the 



contrary, our surgeons consider that it often protects 
those who have the habit from malarial and bowel 
complaints. 

In order to make an accurate comparison between 
the general health and physical condition of opium- 
smokers and non-smokers it would be necessary to 
know what proportion of our whole Chinese population 
smokes, and what not, and what proportion of smokers 
and non-smokers fall ill. That, however, we have no 
means of ascertaining, but it, can be stated that 25 per 
cent, of our Chinese population are opium-smokers 
and it is they who, as miners, do the hardest work 
vmder the most trying circumstances. They are the 
worst housed, the least well clothed, and they work all 
day exposed to sun and rain, standing in water and 
newly turned earth. Night and day, therefore, they 
are in an atmosphere charged with malaria. 



• l''iir other commuuicationB from Perak, see page 160. 
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Those who furnish the smallest proportion of smokers 
are agricultural labourers, traders, shopkeepers, 
women, and children. 

I have thought it would be of interest and value to 
you that I should obtain the views of medical men on 
the subject, and I have therefore asked the Acting 
State Surgeon (Dr. Wright) and the district surgeon in 
charge of our Taiping Hospital (Dr. Pox) to give me as 
briefly as possible their views on the physical effect of 
smoking opium. 

I enclose, for your information, the memoranda 
furnished by th^se oflScers. They are both highly 
qualified to speak on the subject. 

I have, &o. 

F. A. SWETTEKHAM, 

British Resident, Perak. 



Mr. W. Babnes. 



Eepobt on the Pkoportion of the Chinese Mining 
PoTOLATioN of liARUT who smoke Opium. 

I KEGEET that I have been unable to follow out in 
detail the Resident's instructions. I made two attempts 
to carry out the census in person, but on each occasion 
the coolies, despite all I could say, took fright, and 
imagining that I must have some sinister reason for 
inquiry, stoutly denied that any of them smoked opium 
at aU. 

2. I therefore abandoned the census and asked the 
owners of the six largest mining firms in Larut to get 
returns for me. In each case I carefully explained 
what I wanted and gave written forms to be filled in. 
Capitan Ah Qui, Mr. An Ohiok, Mr. Lai Sang, and the 
other heads of' these firms took an intelligent interest 
in the inquiry, and used, I think, every effort to secure 
accurate returns. The firms in question are : " Hoi Ki," 
"Thai Li," " Co Fung," " Wai Ohiong," " Lai Sang," 
and " Lo Fung Sang." 

3. I obtained returns under the following headings : — 
(i.) Name of headman. 

(ii.) Number of men in gang, 
(iii.) What dialect the men speak, 
(iv.) What work they are doing, 
(v.) The number of Sinkehs in the gang, 
(vi.) The number of men in the gang who smoke 
opium daily. 

4. Li the returns as to the dialect spoken by the men 
I. have found it necessary to divide all the miners into 
classes : — 

(a.) Cantonese and Kheh. 

(6.) Hokkien, Tiechiu, Sin In, and Huilok Hong. 

6. The returns as to the number of Sinkhehs are 
inaccurate and useless. The headmen were afraid 
rendering themselves liable to the penalties laid down 
for not registering Sinkheh contracts, and have in 
nearly all cases made a " nil " return. As a matter of 
fact a very large number of the Hokkiens are Sinkhehs, 

6. The return of smokers only includes daily smokers, 
i.e., men of whom the Chinese say that they " have the 
craving." 

7. I have received in all 93 returns, and the following 
is the result : — ■ 





No. 
questioned. 


No. of 

Daily 

Smokers. 


I'er-oentage. 




Cantonese and Khehs 
Hokkien, Tieohln, &c. 


4,05S 
6,635 


9M 
1,096 


22-906 
16 -618 


Totals 


10,688 


2,040 


19-086 



8. According to the 1891 census there were in Larut 
in April that year 20,628 Chinese miners. I am 
informed by the Treasury that 101 ,064 piculs of tin paid 
duty in Larut in 1890, whilst last year the weight was 
only 69,855 ; obviously, therefore, there are fewer 
miners in Larut now than then. I should put the 
present number at about 1.5,000, of whom 8,000 would 
be Cantonese and 7,000 Hokkiens. 

9. Calculating according to the per-centages of 
smokers given by these returns there are therefore at 
the present time 1,832 Cantonese and 1,156 Hokkieiis 
daily smokers in Larut. That is a total of 2,988 out of 
a mining population of 15,000. The per-centage. 



therefore, of daily opium-smokers to mining population 
is about 20 per cent. 

10. This average seems very low, but is, I think, not 
much below the truth. From informa'^ion I have 
gathered from various sources (and I have inquired 
widely) I should say that the true average does noc 
exceed 25 per cent. 

11. It must, of course, be borne in mind that this is 
the average of daily smokers only, in fact of the " opium 
victims," men who have acquired the habit j,nd cannot 
shake it off. Of occasional smokers it is impossible to 
obtain accurate returns. I should say without hesita- 
tion that at least 75 per cent, of the mining coolies here 
have smoked a pipe of opium one time or another. For 
instance, all Chinese, even domestic servants, smoke in 
the brothels, and on holidays and rainy days when 
work is stopped in the mines many coolies indulge in a 
sociable pipe with a friend although they are not regular 
smokers and may go for wteks without a smoke. The 
opium farmers both in Penang and here inform me that 
in their opinion more than one-half of all the opium 
consumed is smoked by these occasional smokers, or 
" smokers for amusement " as they put it. 

12. The very low price of chandu in Larut compared 
with the Straits tends to increase the number of these 
occasional smokers. In Larut chandu costs 6 to 7 
cents a ohi, in the Straits 25 cents, and in China from 
about 4 cents to about 9 cents. The 4 cent opium is 
the gunnan, or native-grown opium. The ordinary 
price of a smoke here in an " opium den " is 5 cents. 

13. The Kinta averages will probably prove Lo be 
higher than the Larut ones. In Kinta the largest class 
of miners are the Khehs, and it is the Khehs who are 
the largest smokers. In Larut there are not many 
Khehs, but there are a great many Hokkiens, who 
probably smoke loss than any other class of Chinese. 
Some of them, as the Sieu-ins, for instance, hardly 
smoke at all. In Kinta there are not many Hokkiens. 

14. Again, men in small mines generally smoke 
more than men in larger ones, and Kinta is the land 
of shallow tin and small mining, whilst Larut, at 
present, only contains deep-lying tin sand worked by 
large capitalists. 

15. It is a point worth noticing how ver3' little 
opium there really is in the chandu usually smoked by 
the coolies. This is sold at a price which proves that 
it must contain an admixture of at least 50 per cent, of 
matters other than pure ball opium. These are opium 
dross, the residue left from once smoked opium and 
sugar. It is, of course, only the smoke produced by 
the ignition of this mixture which enters the system. 
It might be interesting to forward to the Commission 
for analyses a few samples of the chandu sold in the 
local shops. It is probably entirely different from 
anything known in India. 

16. As to spirits, I found that it would be useless to 
include questions as to them in the reports. By a 
universal consensus of opinion not 1 per cent, of the 
coolies drink spirits. Spirits are provided free at all 
feasts, the cost of which falls on the employer, but 
even so not more than 50 per cent, of the men touch 
them. These feasts take place two or three times a 
year. Hardly any coolies buy spirits to drink, and of 
the few who do so only a very small number indeed 
drink regularly. Practically none both smoke opium 
and drink. 

17. It is worthy of note that the China-born China- 
men, who as a class never drink spirits, smoke opium ; 
whilst the Straits-born Chinamen, who as a class never 
smoke opium, drink spirits. A Chinaman who drinks 
generally gets drunk quietly and rapidly in his own 
house in the evening. He does not look on drinking as 
a social pleasure, but as a means to an end, i.e., to 
getting drunk. 

18. Drinking at dinners consists in swallowing small 
oupfuis (each cup holding, perhaps, haLE a sherry glass 
full) of weak warm spirits. Not much harm is usually 
done at these dinners. The guests play morra and get 
noisy, but that is all. Of course these dinners are only 
given by the well-to-do. 

19. The abstemiousness of the ordinary Chinaman is 
proved by his inability to stand an amout of alcohol 
which the ordinary European would swallow without 
comment. 

Wakeen D. Barnes, 
'Taiping, Ag. Protector of Chinese. 

February 1, 1894. 
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Dr. Weight. 

Theee are certain particulars concerning the pre- 
paring of opium and the manner of using it that one 
should be acquainted with before being in a position to 
form a proper appreciation of the effects produced on 
the consumer. 

2. There are three ways in which it is introduced 
into the body, all of which I have observed employed 
in the State : — 

(a.) Through the cutaneous system, by hypodermic 

injections. 
(6.) Through the alimentary system, by swallowing 

opium preparations, 
(c.) Through the respiratory system, by inhalation of 

products of burning opium — opium-smoting. 

3. The hypodermic use of morphia is very little 
practised here as a habit, although elsewhere it is un- 
fortunately becoming far too common. It is the most 
injurious manner of taking opium, and I think the 
opinions as to the bad effects it produces on health 
would be pretty unanimous. 

4. The usual preparations used for smoking are by a 
few habitually eaten instead. The so-called " cures " 
for the opium- smoking habit in the shape of pills, &c., 
containing morphia to a large extent are getting to be 
more commonly used and do more harm than good. 
Opium introduced into the system through the stomach 
is also injurious, especially in the shape of " cures," 
but not to the same extent as morphia injections. 

5. Opium-smoking is the form most generally adopted 
in Perak ; the balk of the opium brought into the 
country is consumed in this way. I have had ex- 
ceptionally good opportunities during a, little over 
10 years' service in the State of observing opium- 
smokers amongst patients in the hospitals, prisons, 
mining coolies, and frequenters of the opium shops. 
A large body of Chinese pass through the hospitals 
annually. In 1884 I had a daily average of patients 
ranging from 800 to 900 under my charge, and then 
opium was regularly supplied to all smokers in hospital. 
In the large central prison too, where there are as 
many as 400 convicts at times, and the bulk of these 
Chinese, I see many who have been habitual smokers. 
The mining coolie gets his regular allowance of opium 
from the employer. I have throughout availed myself 
of these numerous opportunities, and from facts which 
speak for themselves have been led to come to the 
conclusion that the ill-effects to health said to result 
from opium-smoking have besii very greatly exagge- 
rated, especially in missionary publications. The 
ordinary moderate opium-smoker — and these form the 
majority — may be classed with tobacco-smokers. The 
one habit causes as little harm a?, the other and com- 
pares favourably with those addicted to taking alcohol, 
against whom there is more need to take action. No 
doubt when smoked to excess it injures health, but this 
would apply to the best things, even good food, if 
similarly abused. 

6. Smoking is the least harmful way of using opium. 
There are circumstances connected with its preparation 
into a form ready for smoking and the large profits 
made by those who retail it to which I think insufficient 
weight has been attached. They are important facts 
which modify the action of this drug and ex]ilain to my 
mind how smoking is not so injurious. No one smokes 
the crude opium taken direct from the ball, but it first 
goes through a long process of " cooking " and is then 
sold as chandu and tangko. Chandu is an extract of 
opium of varying and uncertain strength. Tangko is 
the refuse collected from the pipes re -cooked with the 
addition of a little fresh opium, &c. 

7. In the manufacture of chandu the opium from 
ball is worked into a paste spread out in a thin layer on 
a pan and heated over specially constructed ovens 
without regulation of temperature till dry. It is next 
dissolved in hot water boiled at a high temperature for 
about an hour or more and filtered through paper. To 
the filtered fluid sugar-candy is added and it is 
adulterated by the admixture of tangko and finally 
boiled again at a very high and unregulated tempera- 
ture and evaporated to a thick syrupy consistence. The 
liquid is heated to that extent as to be kept bubbling 
throughout, and is only prevented from boiling over 
the pan by being flicked with cold water when it rises 
to brim. I have written this much to show to what a 
great extent during the coolcing process opium is sub- 
jected to the destructive elFects of excessive heat. 
Contrast this with the pharmacopaBial directions for 



dealing with vegetable products which are naturally 
delicate. G-reat heat is carefully avoided, as otherwise 
their composition and active principles would be 
destroyed. The sale of opium is a very remunerative 
trade and the large profits are made by free adulteration. 
So that between exposure to great heat and free 
adulteration, by the time the opium reaches the con- 
sumer it is very considerably modified. The consumer, 
however, does not object as he obtains it in the form, 
so to puii it, of a pleasant smoking mixture to which he 
is always accustomed, and enjoys it without being sub- 
jected much to the actual eftects of opium. He further 
destroys the action by exposing it to the naked flame of 
a lamp direct when smoking. 

8. I have lost faith in these smoking preparations 
and have given up their use in hospital when I wish to 
produce the real effects of opium on a patient in favour 
of the ordinary pharmacopoeial preparations of standard 
strength. It is a curious and interesting fact that when 
a patient, an habitual smoker, is given, say, a full dose 
of laudanum, I have often been told that it was not 
opium I had administered, so little do they apparently 
know the real effects, their experience being that of 
some sensation impressed on the respiratory passages 
by the smoke of the compound they are accustomed to. 
Give the same man a small amount of the refuse known 
as tangko and he would express great satisfaction and 
state he has gained relief. 

9. I might mention that we have two attendants, 
Chinese, in the hospital whom I have known for 
10 years. One is a man of G6 years, and he tias been an 
habitual smoker for 42 years ; the other is about 45 years 
of age and has smoked for 16 years. Both do their 
work well and are well preserved men for their age. 

(Signed) M. J. Weight, 

Acting State Surgeon, Perak. 



Dr. C. Fox. 



SlE, 



Yeang Wah Hospital, 

Taiping, November 14, 1893. 
I HAVE the honour to forward, for your informa- 
tion, u, few observations made by myself on the opium 
habit, as practised by the Chinese in Perak, and par- 
ticularly those in Larnt, where, from being in charge 
for the last three years of the largest Chinese hospital 
in the State (daily average of about 200 patients, and 
5,000 out-patients in a, year), I have had considerable 
opportunity of noticing the effects of opium-smoking. 

2. Where possible I have given figures, but I regret 
the conclusions to be drawn from them are in some 
instances valueless, because without knowing what per- 
centage of the Chinese population are opium-smokers, 
no reliable deductions can be made. 

3. In my annual report for 1891 I wrote as follows :— 
The misunderstandings and contradictions on the 
subject of opium-smoking are most striking, and the 
shocking pictures of the opium-smoker and his den are 
really drawn from observations influenced more from 
sentiment than from actual facts. An equally repul- 
sive representation on a much larger scale could be 
given of alcohol and alcoholic dens, with the accom- 
paniments of crime, disease, biufalit;^, and misery, but 
these are scarcely ever depicted in such varied colours 
as of opium. No one denies the injurious effects of the 
immoderate use of opium, but if taken in small quanti- 
ties it has the following advantages : 

(i.) Its power to relieve pain. 

(ii.) Its prophylactic properties against malaria. 

(iii.) Opium-smokers can do with very little food, and 
by this means in time of famine (a condition not 
altogether unknown in India) many lives have been 
saved. 

ya.) Of its power to relieve pain there can be no 
manner of doubt. 

(&.) Of its prophylactic properties against malaria 
this, on the evidence of the Indian surgeons is unde- 
niable. Medical practitioners in the fen district of 
England also speak of the benefits of opium when ague 
was rife there. ° 

The following figures taken from the Yeang Wah 
Hospital records show the number of fever cases 
admitted. 

During 1892 and part of 1893 (up to October) the 
figures are as follows : — 
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Opium-smokors. 



Intermittent fever 
Remittent fever 
Malaria cachexia 



Non-Opium-smokers. 



Intermittent fever 
Remittent fever 
Malaria cachexia 



236 

4 

21) 

269 



241 
8 

21 

270 



These figures are very equal, and no protective 
influence against malaria can be claimed by the opium- 
smoker, but it should be remembered, however, that it 
is only the bad type of fever cases that come into 
hospital ; many obtain treatment from their own Chinese 
" doctors." 

Speaking generally, the Chinaman suffers to a lessor 
degree from the ravages of fever when compared with 
other nationalities not belonging to the Peninsula. 

The great objection to opium-smoking is its insidious 
action ; the moderate siQoker is very apt to develop 
into an immoderate one ; a poor man with only suffi- 
cient money to buy food will, in most cases, get opium 
instead of something to eat. It has been suggested 
that opium was destroying the Chinese nation, but can 
this remark be truly said of a nation which we see 
penetrating and working everywhere. 

Anyone having any transaction with the Chinese 
very soon find that they have to deal with a remarkably 
intelligent race, whose industry, among their lower 
orders especially, is far superior to European nations 
of a corresponding rank. 

The pleasures of opium-taking are of a superior order 
to the pleasures arising from drinK ; no opium-smoker 
ever jumped on his wife, or got imprisoned for fighting. 
The fact that the moderate use of opium does not d\ill 
the intellect is evidenced by the Chinese taking their 
opium before they go to business. 

In my report for 1892 I stated that, " with a view of 
" getting at the actual facts of the case as they sbow 
" themselves among the patients of the Teang Wah 
" Hospital,! made certain inquiries as to the proportion 
" of opium-smokers to non-opium-smokers, their rela- 
" tive death-rates and the quantity each man was in the 
" habit of smoking," adding the returns of this year to 
those of 1892. Of 5,147 patients admitted into hospital 
on their own testimony 2.929 were opium-smokers, and 
2,218 were not givea to this habit. The mortality of 
those who were opium-smokers was 489, non-opium- 
smokers 228. 

At first sight it would appear that the mortality 
among opium-smokers was very high, and was no doubt 
due to their pernicious custom, but such is not the case ; 
it may be taken as a general rule that when a Chinaman 
is afflicted with some painful, chronic, or incurable 
disease he at once takes to opium-smoking heavily, 
especially those of them who are afflicted with bowel 
complaints and phthisis (consumption). I quote the 
following figures to bear out my statement : — 



incapacitated from deterioration of his mental faculties 
of doing his business; Should anything happen to 
prevent him getting his smoke, he usually gets a bad 
attack of diarrhoea with aching pains all over the body, 
accDuipanied by marked nervous depression. Quite 
a different picture can be drawn of a man who smokes 
opium in moderation only, his body is usually well 
developed, he does his work cheerfully, enjoys his food, 
and does not experience such bad effects, if he is unable 
to indulge in his smoke. If a miner he gives satis- 
faction to his employer ; if a merchant, he is quite 
capable of attending to his business. Should this 
moderate smoker be unfortunate enough to meet with 
an accident necessitating amputation of a limb, it wil 
be found he takes chloroform well, has primary union, 
and enjoys an uninterrupted recovery. Of the im- 
moderate opium-smoker, and he is by no means com- 
mon, I have nothing good to say ; it is usually this type 
of smoker whom the anti-opmmist holds up as an 
example of the delsterious effects of opium, and so 
makes a general rale of an exception. 

The moderate opium-smoker smokes from 8 to 10 
boons a day, and while he does not exceed this amount 
he is capable of performing a hard day's work, which 
in the tin mines means severe muscular exertion, and 
living at the same time on a diet composed of rice with 
a little salt fish and vegetables, and, when he can buy 
it, a little pork, so that the statement that opium- 
smokers are incapable of severe muscular exertion does 
not hold good. In Perak 85 per cent, of rickshaw 
pullers in Taipiiig smoke opium. 

It is considered by the Chinese miners that opium- 
smokers are not so susceptible to the effects of beri 
beri, an extremely fatal disease peculiar to Chinese 
(especially miners) ; the examination of the hospital 
returns bears out this supposition — 

Beri beri 
admissions. 
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Cause of Death. 


Deaths amongst. 


Bowel compliauts, diarrhoea, and 

dysentery 
Phthisis 
Other causes 


Opium 
Smokers. 

13:i 

87 
209 


Non- 
Smokers. 

80 
41 
97 


Total deaths 


489 


218 



If the effects of opium-smoking are to !o fairly 
discussed, the opitim-smoker should be divided into 
two classes, the man who smokes 10 boons a day ought 
to be distinguished from the smoker of 30 boons ; 
without this division it would be the same to class a 
man who takes his glass of whisky or beer with his 
meals with the individual who is on the verge of 
delirium tremens. An habitual immoderate opium- 
smoker (one who smokes 20 to 30 boons per diem, 54 to 
80 grains) is generally to be recognised by his sallow 
appearance, thin and wasted body, deep set eyes, has 
no inclination for any form of exercise, sufi'ers from 
obstinate constipation and loss of appetite, and is quite 



Opium-smokers 
Non-opium-smokers 



74 
137 



Does the opium habit shorten life ? There is no 
evidence as far as I am aware to show that it does. In 
the Decrepit Ward attached to the Teang Wah Hospital 
there ;ire 45 patients whose ages vary from 10 to 70 
years, who are all opium-smokers. 

I forward with this report two tables showing the 
weight of opium-smoking prisoners admitted into the 
Victoria Gaol, Hong Kong, during 1890 and 1892. From 
these tables we see that it is quite possible to leave off 
the opium habit, although it has been indulged in for 
3'ears, imd yet for the smoker not to lose any great 
weight ; in some cases it will be noted that there has 
been an increase in weight. No. 53 in Table A. is an 
instructive case. Prisoner's age was bl years, for 30 
years he had been an opium-smoker, when he waj; 
admitted into gaol his weight was 83 lbs., and after 
having left it off for four weeks we find he is 9 lbs. 
heavier and still alive. 

Mr. Wray, Curator of the Perak Museum and State 
Geologist, has been good enough to find out the relative 
amount of extract of opium (B. P.) in one hoon of 
chandu, and he makes it come to 3'60 grains, so that 
a man who smokes 40 boons of chandu inhales 120 
grains of opium a day, and the average man of 8 boons 
would take 24 grains. I gave a Chinaman who was in 
the habit of taking 10 boons of chandu daily 20 grains 
of extract of opium CB. P.), he smoked it all, and stated 
it was very strong, but it did not prevent his going 
about his duties, nor did he sleep after the smoke, 
although his pupils were slightly contracted. When 
asked to smoke another 30 grains he refused to do so, 
stating it was too strong, and very different to chandu 
smoking, the effects lasting some hours longer. 

When it is remembered that 5 grains of extract of 
opium if swallowed would cause death, we are driven to 
the conclusion that either very little of the opium 
smoked by the Chinese finds its way into their system, 
or the preparation thej' smoke (chandu) contains verv 
little opium. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) 0. G. Pox, 

District Surgeon, Larut, and 
late Assistant Honse 
Surgeon, Westminster 

Hospital, Loudon. 
The Secretary lo Government, 
Perak. 
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app. XXIX, Accompaniments to Dr. Pox's Eeply. 

Table A. 

Table showing the Weights of Pmsonehs (Opium- 
Smokehs) for the first Pour Weeks' Confinement 
in ViciOMA Gaol, Hong Kong, during the Tear 
1890* 



Xo. 


Age. 


LBiifith 

of 
Time 

Opium- 
smoker 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 
per 
Diem. 


Weight 
■when 
admit- 
ted. 


"Weight first Four Weeks. 






Yeai'S. 


Mace. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1 


68 


80 


2 


80 


78 


80 


80 


S3 


3 


60 


20 


14 


120 


116 


114 


112 


112 


3 


■47 


10 


3 


115 


112 


110 


112 


110 


4 


58 


10 


U 


111 


110 


109 


108 


106 


5 


32 


3 




115 


113 


114 


117 


116 


6 


38 


2 




98 


98 


101 


99 


99 


7 


36 


23 


H 


110 


106 


105 


106 


106 


8 


60 


20 




86 


85 


84 


84 


- 


9 


30 


24 


li 


95 


94 


92 


91 


90 


10 


47 


20 




88 


91 


94 


94 


- 


11 


30 


10 


li 


106 


104 


103 


109 


109 


13 


60 


20 


11 


110 


108 


107 


107 


108 


13 


44 


16 




135 


123 


124 


124 


124 


11 


38 


8 




120 


118 


119 


119 


1'20 


15 


30 


12 


li 


S3 


84 


91 


90 


90 


16 


36 


e 




109 


107 


107 


110 


110 


17 


58 


10 


li 


100 


leo 


101 


101 


1U2 


IS 


37 


16 


li 


110 


109 


110 


113 


112 


la 


38 


18 


li 


115 


122 


128 


124 


- 


20 


47 


30 


14 


106 


102 


103 


104 


105 


21 


30 


3 




lUO 


101 


103 


103 


104 


23 


30 


2 


li 


103 


102 


102 


103 


103 


23 


33 


8 




.S3 


84 


84 


94 


- 


•a 


43 


20 


li 


107 


lOG 


108 


109 


110 


2.3 


;iy 


15 


1^ 


116 


114 


115 


115 


116 


26 


21 


8 


li 


90 


91 


92 


92 


02 


■27 


30 


11 




90 


88 


94 


100 


100 


28 


33 


8 




108 


106 


105 


106 


lO'J 


29 


5S 


30 




90 


87 


93 


94 


95 


30 


40 


10 




103 


100 


101 


102 


103 


81 


32 


3 


li 


100 


100 


102 


105 


107 


32 


33 


1 


li 


90 


ss 


90 


91 


92 


33 


35 


10 


li 


90 


89 


90 


91 


92 


34 


20 


10 


1.; 


103 


•.J7 


97 


98 


100 


35 


33 


10 


li 


90 


89 


96 


102 


107 


36 


32 


9 


H 


118 


111 


116 


116 


117 


37 


32 


8 




'.11 


101 


101 


99 


103 


38 


35 


7 


1^ 


100 


98 


98 


98 


100 


89 


28 


10 




113 


108 


109 


110 


no 


40 


SI 


10 


li 


135 


124 


128 


130 


130 


41 


49 


20 




lis 


109 


110 


no 


111 


42 


42 


20 




114 


113 


lis 


114 


116 


.J3 


37 


15 




108 


104 


104 


106 


102 


44 


43 


13 


1-" 


136 


136 


136 


137 


136 


45 


42 


24 


la 


103 


101 


106 


106 


108 


40 


60 


3 




n^ 


88 


88 


95 


94 


47 


50 


30 




104 


101 


102 


108 


106 


•48 


36 


2 




113 


112 


110 


113 


111 


41) 


?A 


3 




91 


90 


88 


87 


SO 


60 


-16 


20 


1} 


127 


120 


124 


132 


123 


.51 


30 


10 


1 ': 


113 


112 


110 


111 


110 


52 


24 


6 




,SI1 


85 


SI 


S3 


— 


01) 


,;, 


•'" , 


2 




91 


113 


110 


H3 



No. 


Age. 


Length 

Time 
Opium- 
smoker 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 
per 
Diem. 


Weight 
■when 
admit- 
ted. 


Weight first Four Weeks. 






Tears. 


Mace. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Ibb. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


54 


■28 


5 


1 


112 


110 


112 


112 


113 


55 


68 


30 


2 


96 


96 


101 


102 


107 


66 


38 


5 


1 


106 


106 


112 


111 


109 


57 


23 


7 


1 


84 


80 


83 


82 


85 


68 


36 


10 


1 


85 


85 


82 


80 


81 


69 


28 


8 


li 


106 


102 


103 


103 


104 


60 


37 


9 


1 


107 


107 


108 


107 


116 


61 


24 


7 


2 


116 


111 


112 


110 


112 


62 


42 


14 


1 


103 


102 


101 


100 


100 


63 


49 


13 


li 


124 


120 


121 


120 


118 


04 


62 


25 


li 


117 


114 


114 


113 


113 


65 


52 


8 


li 


129 


125 


127 


123 


120 


66 


62 


12 


li 


99 


97 


95 


92 


95 


67 


40 


10 


li 


94 


96 


95 


90 


96 


Of 


36 


7 


li 


97 


90 


97 


89 


102 


69 


39 


8 


li 


80 


78 


79 


81 


84 


70 


35 


15 


li 


96 


95 


94 


96 


- 


71 


32 


10 


1-; 


91 


88 


87 


90 


90 


72 


28 


7 


1 


95 


96 


96 


98 


97 


73 


31 


o 


li ■ 


108 


107 


106 


107 


106 


74 


54 


30 


2 


109 


108 


108 


100 


105 


75 


34 


10 


li 


119 


118 


116 


116 


- 


76 


SO 


20 


li 


103 


102 


102 


103 


106 


77 


36 


4 


1 


98 


96 


117 


97 


97 


78 


30 


6 


li 


82 


83 


87 


96 


95 


79 


32 


10 


li 


90 


811 


87 


88 


91 


80 


25 


12 


li 


85 


83 


84 


85 


.SS 


81 


31 


10 


1 


109 


105 


104 


103 


103 


82 


33 


6 


1 


107 


105 


104 


102 


102 



Table B. 



Table sho-vring the Weights of Phisoneks (Opium- 
Smokeks) for the first Pour Weelcs' Confinement 
in VicTOEiA Gaol, Hong Kong, during the Year 
1892.* 



No. 


Age. 


Length 
of 
time 
Opium- 
smoker 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 
per 
Diem. 


Weight 
when 
admit- 
ted. 


Weight first Pour Weeks. 






Years. 


Mace. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1 


58 


28 


2 


114 


109 


107 


100 


109 


2 


56 


18 


3 


115 


100 


109 


113 


113 


3 


44 


12 


1 


117 


118 


117 


119 


117 


4 


69 


20 


2 


106 


106 


107 


100 


106 


5 


40 


15 


1 


98 


85 


89 


90 


- 


6 


02 


20 


2 


1.34 


130 


133 


r3s 


130 


7 


66 


12 


1 


98 


114 


93 


93 


95 


8 


30 


10 


1 


96 


90 


90 


93 


90 


9 


38 


15 


1 


100 


911 


102 


103 


103 


10 


28 


10 


2 


81 


88 


89 


90 


99 


11 


61 


20 


1 


96 


98 


98 


100 


107 


12 


37 


10 


1 


116 


111 


110 


100 


- 


13 


50 


20 


2 


115 


115 


110 


lis 


118 


u. 


50 


20 


2 


100 


100 


108 


108 


— 


15 


65 


20 


2 


72 


73 


76 


76 


74 


III 


45 


15 


1 


81 


SO 


SO 


80 


78 


17 


53 


33 


2 


'106 


m 


lOS 


106 


107 



' The figures lur isoi are giveu on page 190 above. 
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Afte. 



Length 

ot 
Time 
Opium - 
smoker 



36 

43 

47 

40 

3S 

36 

30 

39 

36 

BO 

48 

35 

S3 

44 

26 

53 

34 

35 

50 

62 

60 

50 

2S 

60 

28 

49 

40 

36 



61 

32, 

47 

47 

45 

40 

22 

34 

67 

27 

32 

39 

60 

29 

35 

61 

64 

32 

64 

40 

42 

50 

62 

31 

29 

44 

40 

24 



Years. 
10 
10 
20 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
10 
8 
10 
6 
20 
10 
10 
22 
23 
20 
21 
4 
20 
6 
20 
20 
10 
40 
10 
20 



20 
20 
2 

20 

10 

8 

10 

22 
7 
16 
22 
25 
10 
22 
20 
15 
20 
35 
10 
10 
20 
16 



Con- 
sump- 
tion 
per 
Diem. 



Weight 
when 
admit- 
ted. 



Mace. 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
i 
2 
14 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
li 
1 



lbs. 
99 
91 
80 
102 
117 
88 
79 



100 

114 

89- 

90 

96 

102 

103 

94 

103 

101 

102 

104 

97 

100 

104 

110 

101 

92 



109 
84 
85 

lis 

120 
115 

95 
123 
106 

98 
116 
110 
104 
110 

90 
104 
106 
103 
110 
118 
114 
114 
104 

83 

72 
109 
106 

95 



"Weight first Four ^TeeKs. 



90 
78 
101 
117 
84 
79 
92 



107 

89 

87 

95 

102 

lOO 

94 

106 

102 

93 

102 

96 

93 

103 

108 

98 

91 

91 

95 

88 

110 

83 

84 

112 

118 

111 

97 

123 

102 

99 

117 

107 

102 

110 



115 
106 
110 
106 
109 
116 
104 
78 
76 
110 



lbs. 

95 

93 

, 82 

103 

119 

84 

-85 

■91 

99 

94 

112 



100 

107 

104 

107 

102 

101 

103 

92 

96 

IM 

»i 

103 

90 

94 

95 

88 

109 

81 

Died. 

112 

119 

108 

100 

118 

101 

95 

US 

108 

104 

112 

90 

105 

118 

106 

112 

106 

111 

118 

107 

79 

84 

108 

99 



lbs. 


lbs. 


97 


100 


90 


- 


87 


87 


103 


103 


116 


114 


85 


- 


85 


90 


' 91 


- 


100 


102 


97 


98 


116 


116 


93- 


93 


86 


- 


96 


100 


101 


- 


lot 


104 


106 


103 


107 


. 105 


"lOa 


J 102 


103 


102 


102 


103 


97 


97 


97 


100 


104 


107 


lOfi 


106 


105 


105 


91 


90 


99 


97 



110 

82 

116 
117 
110 

99 
114 
103 

99 
115 
107 
104 
HI 

91 
107 
118 
106 
114 
110 
108 
115 
107 

80 

88 
112 



No. 



Age. 



Ltegth 

of 

Time 

Opmm- 

smoker 



89 

110 

83 

116 
117 
110 
97 

103 
96 
123 
110 
105 
109 
90 
109 
116 

117 
110 

lis 

118 

108 

83 

86 

112 

100 

91 



76 
77 
78 
79 
80 



Oom- 
surap- 
tion 
per 
Diem. 



Weight 
when 
admit- 
ted; 



App. XXIX. 



Weight first Pour Weeks. 



ars. 


Mace. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


12 


li 


112 


109 


114 


119 


20 


4 


90 


92 


94 


92 


15 


2 


102 


97 


102 


101 


10 


4 


95 


100 


100 


100 


27 


t 


108 


106 


110 


110 



lbs. 
115 
94 
102 
100 
102 



Table 0. 

Showing the Difpbebnt Diseisbs for -w-hioh Patients 
-were admitted into the Teang Wah Hospital from 
January to end of October 1893, opium-smokers 
being distinguished from non-opium-smokers, and 
the deaths of each. 



Disease. 


No.ot 

Non- 

Smokers. 


No. Of 
Smokers. 


Death of 

Non- 
Smokers. 


Death of 
Smokers. 


TJlcer 


236 


378 


1 


2 


Intermittent fever 


112 


103 


6 


4 


Dysentery 


21 


60 


3 


18 


Remittent fever - 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Debility 


30 


87 


4 


10 


Diarrhoea 


76 


161 


22 


60 


Abscess - 


26 


35 


- 


4 


Phthisis 


26 


49 


11 


30 


Aasnun, 


56 


61 


4 


U, 


aajiia syphilitic 


3 


1 


- 


- 


Secondary syphilis 


46 


29 


1 


- 


Tertiary syphilis - 


10 


42 


- 


3 


Primary syphilis 


79 


34 


1 


- 


Asirtes 


10 


30 


4 


14 


Leprosy 


31 


22 


5 


6 


Paraplegia 


40 


15 


16 


4 


Beri-beri, wet - 


42 


16 


10 


6 


Beri-beri, dry - 


50 


16 


2 


1 


Bubo - 


33 


10 


- 


- 


Rheumatism 


22 


2 


- 


- 


Laryngeal tumour 


_ 


1 


- 


- 


Dyspepsia 


1 


17 


- 


1 


Tumour angle jaw 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Bronchitis 


8 


24 


- 


1 


Carbuncle 


14 


6 


— 


— 


Peritonitis 


- 


3 


— 


1 


Keratitis - - . 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Insanity 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Peripheral neuritis 


6 


8 


- 


2 


Poreign body in cornea 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Senile degeneration 


1 


3 


- 


- 


Double aortic 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Iritis 


2 


3 


- 


— 


Punctured wound 


3 


2 


- 


- 


Lymphadenoma 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Gistritis 


1 


2 




- 


Arthritis - 


2 


16 


- 


— 


Malarial cacexia, 


11 


9 


- 


— 


Contusion 


11 


10 


- 




Hepatic abscess 


1 


4, 


1 


4 


Gonorrhosa - 


2 


5 


- 


— 


Lacerated wound 


11 


8 


"^ 


"~ 


Dermatitis 


— 


2 


— 
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Disease. 


No. of 

Non- 

Smokers. 


No. of 
Smokers. 


Death of 

Non- 
Smokers. 


Death of 
Smokers. 


Disease. 


No. of 

Non- 

Smokers. 

2 


No. of 
Smokers. 


I'eath 0' 

Non- 
Smokers. 


Death of 
Smokers. 




Tinea 


3 


4 


- 


— 


Stricture urethra 


- 






Dislocation 


2 


5 


- 


~ 


Herpes 


- 


2 


- 


— 




Scrofula 


3 


2 


- 


- 


Starvation 


- 




- 


1 




Nasal polypi 


- 


2 


- 


- 


Inguinal hernia - 


2 




— 


— 




Blind 


2 


2 


- 


- 


Simple fever 


- 




— 


— 




Bright's 


9 


11 


2 


4 


AUigator bite 


2 




— 


— 




Asthma - 


2 


2 


- 


- 


Progressive muscular atrophy 


- 




— 


1 




Cataract - - - - 


3 


2 


- 


- 


Pott's disease 


- 




— 


] 




Pterygium 


1 


1 


- 


- 


Elephantiasis 


- 




— 


— 




Hepatitis .... 


4 


1 


3 


1 


Suppurating sub Cyst. - 


- 




— 


— 




Hemiplegia 


7 


4 


- 


- 


Ostitis - 


3 




— 


— 




Aortic regurgitation 


7 


6 


- 


2 


Sciatica 


- 




— 


— 




Pleurisy 


2 


2 


2 


- 


Tonsilitis - - - 


- 




— 


— 




Synovitis 


9 


8 


- 


1 


Sprain 


- 




— 


— 




Jaundice 


3 


3 


- 


1 


Tinea 


4 




— 


— 




Burns and scald 


2 


4 


- 


1 


Suppurating glands 


2 




- 


— 




Pneumonia 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Warts growth, penis 


- 




— 


— 




Erysipelas 


— 


2 


— 


1 


Necrosis - 


6 




— 


— 




Scabies - 


4 


1 


- 


— 


Gastric ulcer 


- 




— 


— 




Fracture - 


9 


8 


1 


— 


Amputation, leg - 


2 




— 






Enlarged lymphatic glands 


- 


2 


— 


— 


Rectovesical fistula 


- 




— 


1 




Tetanus 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Typhoid fever 


i 




2 


1 




Opium poisoning 


— 


2 


— 


1 


Cardiac debility - 


1 




— 


1 




Constipation 


2 


3 


— 


- 


Catarrh of throat 


- 




— 


— 




Torticollis 


— 


i 


— 


— 


Perforation of palate - 


- 




— 


— 




Prolapsus rectum 


— 


2 


— 


— 


Neuralgia 


1 




— 


— 




Facial paralysis 




1 


— 


— 


Entropion 


1 




— 


— 




ConjunctiritiB 


7 


3 


— 


— 


Epilepsy - 


1 




— 


— 




Laryngitis 


— 


4, 


— 


1 


Ankylosed hip joint 


2 




— 


— 




Optic neuritis 


— 


1 


— 


— 


Pericarditis 


1 




1 


1 




Eczema 


3 


7 


— 


— 


Mahgnant growth 


- 




- 


1 




Fistula in ano 
Incised wound 
Orchitis 


7 
1 

1 


3 

2 


- 


- 


Malinguer 

Total - 


3 




- 


- 




1,168 


1,427 


103 


209 



Mr. Leech. 
I have taken a consus of 5,262 Chinese coolies in 
different mines and enclose the result. I confess it 
surprises me as I thought the per-centage of opium- 
smokers would have been much greater, but there can 
be no question as to the accuracy of the figures as I 
visited each kongsi myself and got the numbers 
from the -working boards of the kongsis and from the 
books of advances made to the coolies, in which the 
opium supplied to each man is shown. 



There are very few sinkehs (new comers) in the 
district. There were only 392 in the kongsis I visited, 
and it is perhaps incorrect to form an opinion from such 
a small number, but it is still worth remark that the 
proportion of opium-smokers amongst them is double 
what it is among the lankehs (old hands). 



February 14, 1894. 



J. B. M. Leech, 
District Magistrate, Kinta. 



Name of 


Name of 


Name of 


No. of 


What 


How 


How 

many 


How 
many 


How 

many 
drink 
Spirits. 


How 

many 
Sick m 


How 

many of 
Sick are 


How 

many 
New- 


How 

many 
Sink 


Average Amount 

of Opium 
consumed Daily, 


Kongsi. 


Towltay. 


Headman. 


Coolies. 


Tribe. 


ployed. 


smoke 
Opium. 


eat 
Opium. 


Hos- 
pital. 


Opium 
Smokers. 


(Sink- 
hehs) . 


smoko 
Opium. 


SinYi -| 




CLi Pow - 


781 


Hak Kah 


ftlincr.s 


170 


' 




31 


Ill 


45 


1 chee. 


Sin Meow -) 


HinNg - 


(. Wong Shin 


179 




„ ' '-il 




■^2 


9 




87 


62 


H .. 




flHin Kang 


Bin Hi - 


103 


J, 


., 1 -17 










43 


1 ., 


Sin Fuk 


Hill Ngiuii 


HinPow - 


264 


,, 


,, 


13 




> ^ 


10 


1^ 


36 


16 


1 1,. 


SinKongSang 


Chai Pu - 


Chai Yim - 


7B 


Cantonese 


^, 


21 






5 


hs 
















and Teow 






g 


2^ 


















Chew. 






3 


*^ ■■ 












Kit Shin 


Chin Yung 


Fam Yin 


26(5 


Hak Kah 




78 


e- 


-s = 


5 


■i% 


23 


7 


1 chee & 2 boons. 




Tian Chow 


Kong Yun 


162 


„ and 


„ 


41 






4 


a.a 


2S 


8 


8 boons. 










Cantonese 






r. 


v:^j 










llrliL' Chioug 


Chan Thai 


Wong Fat - 


sot 


Cantonese 


„ i .■» 




'Z~ 


— 




— 


— 












and 






£ 


S--? 




















Hokieii. 








.^■^ 




M 








Kwan Thai - 


Wong Y an 


Lin Seng 


424 


Cantonese 


„ 


S3 


,3 


■%a 


5 


■s 




— 


1 chee. 


Chiong On 


Tang Wai 


Pat Kam 


373 


,j 


,, 


H8 




'S C 




ff 




• — 


8 boons. 


On Thai 




Kam Sam - 


254 


J, 


,_ 


110 


rJll 




9 


"eS 


— 


— 


1 chee. 




In Hi Sun 


Pu Kin 


150 


Hak Kah 


., 


56 


-*-» 


S S 


2 


JD 




— 


1 .. 




Ng \'i 


Li Pak - 


80 


Cantonese 


., 


31 


o 


^a 


— 


o 


— 


— ■ 


1 .. 




Thong. 
Mr. Os- 


Loh Moi - 


416 


Hak Kah 




1-21 


o 


So 


— 


<D 


— 





o 




borne. 












[2; 


-Si 




■s 








■\Viin Uiip ■ 


Li Thian 

Hi. 
Yip Poh 

Sam. 


Li Hi 


802 


.. 


.. 


105 




Oxg 


18 


^ 


~ 




1 „ 




Lam Kat - 


445 






138 




g'Sh 


— 


03 


— 




1 ,. 
















So 




1— ( 










6,262 


],313 


Ill 


392 


193 





J. B. M. Leech, 
District Magistrate, Kinta. 
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APPENDIX XXX. 

Memouial presented to the Royal Commission on Opium by Biutish Missionabies in China of 25 or more 

years standing. 



App. XXX. 

China. 



We, the undersigned British missionaries, repre- 
senting different societies labouring in nearly every 
province of China, and having all of us had for many 
years abundant opportunities of observing the effects 
of opium-smoking upon the Chinese people, beg to lay 
before the Royal Commission on Opium the following 
statement of facts in reference to this question : — 

_ 1. We believe it to be a fact established beyond possi- 
bility of reasonable doubt that the consumption of 
opium in China is exerting a distinctly deteriorating 
eifect upon the Chinese people, physically, socially, and 
morally. Statements to this effect have been re- 
peatedly made in Blue Books and other official docu- 
ments, on the authority of British officials of high 
standing, and they are entirely corroborated by our own 
personal observation. The Protestant missionary body 
in China has twice by its representatives assembled in 
conference, and including men of various nationalities 
and of many different churches, unanimously passed 
resolutions condemning emphatically the use of opium 
by the Chinese for other than medicinal purposes, and 
deploring the connexion of Groat Britain with the 
opium trade. (See "The Records of the Missionary 
Conference held at Shanghai," 1877, and ditto, 1890.) 

2. It is a fact which cannot be reasonably disputed 
that the conscience of the Chinese people as a whole is 
distinctly opposed to the opium habit. It is con- 
tinually classed, in common conversation, and in books, 
with fornication and gambling. Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
sometime Her Majesty's Minister in China, when 
examined before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, spoke of "the universality of the belief among 
" the Chinese that whenever a man takes to smoking 
" opium it will probably be the impoverishment and 
" luin of his family — a popular feeling which is uni- 
" versal both amongst those who are addicted to it, 
" who always consider themselves as moral criminals, 
" and amongst those who abstain from it." {See 
Report, East India Finance, 1871 (363), page 275. 
5738.) We ourselves have never met with Chinamen 
who defended the practice as morally harmless, but we 
have heard it unsparingly condemned by the Chinese 
times without number. The missions with which we 
are respectively associated invariably refuse to admit 
opium-smokers to church membership, but in so doing 
they are only acting in accordance with the general 
sentiment of the Chinese, Christian and non-Christian 
alike, which always stigmatizes the habit of opium- 
smoking as vicious. 

3. It is a fact that the opium trade, though now no 
longer contraband, is highly injurious, not only to 
China, but also to the fair name of Great Britain. The 
past history and the present enormous extent of the 
opium trade with India produces, as we can testify 
from personal experience, suspicion and dislike in the 
minds of the Chinese people towards foreigners in 
general. On the other hand, the attitude of hostility 
towards opium which foreign missionaries are known 
to maintain is approved and duly appreciated by the 
Chinese of all classes, as we have often found in our 
intercourse with the people. 

4. It is an indisputable fact that the opium imported 
from India is neither required for' medicinal purposes 
in China nor generally used for these purposes, and 
hence we regard the importation as being wholly 
prejudicial to the well-being of the Chinese people. 

In view of these facts the undersigned venture re- 
spectfully to express the earnest hope that the Royal 
Commissioners will embody in their report a united 
recommendation to Her Majesty that the Indian 
Government should immediately restrict the Indian 
production of opium to the supply of what is needed 
for medicinal purposes in India and elsewhere. WitJi 
our long and sad experience of the injurious effects of 
opium-consumption on the Chinese people, we caimot 
but feel the gravest apprehensions as to what the 
effects of the opium habit in other lands are likely to 
be. We are quite aware that some medical and other 
testimony has been given in India designed to show 
that the consumption of opium by the peoples of India 
is not aocompanied with the same disastrous con- 
sequences that we have all witnessed for ourselves in 
China, but we are glad to know that strong testimony 



has also been given in India of a contrary kind, for we 
are of opinion that a longer and wider range of experi- 
ence will certainly show that opium is as injurious to 
all other races as it has been proved to be to the 
Chinese. Opium is lightly classed in England amongst 
dangerous poisons, and it is so regarded in other 
countries, and we cannot believe that what is a 
dangerous poison to the greater part of the human 
race acts only as a harmless stimulant on other parts of 
the race. We are convinced that if ever the day should 
come when opium is as widely consumed in India as it is 
now in China the result will be as lamentable there 
as we know it to be here. 

In submitting this memorial, which we believe 
expresses the opinion of nearly every Protestant mis- 
sionary in China, without distinction of nation or 
church, and of the whole native Protestant Christian 
community, consisting now of several tens of thousands 
of persons, we beg to say that we are actuated by feel- 
ings of the deepest loyalty to Her Majesty the Empress 
of India, and by the most profound desire for the truest 
welfare of her Indian dominions, not less than by the 
desire to see the curse of opium removed from China. 
We hold as beyond all shadow of doubt the conviction 
that thrones and dominions are established by righteous- 
ness, and that any source of revenue, however large, 
that is morally indefensible, tends only in the end to 
the weakening of the empire and the impoverishment 
of its resources. 

J. S. Btjedon, 

Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong. 
G. B. Mohle, 

Bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land in Mid- China. 
Wm. MniJiHEAD, 

Chairman London Missionary 
Society, Shanghai. 
J. Chalmeks, 

London Missionary Society, 
Hong Kong. 
J. Hudson Tayloe, M.R.C.S., 

Director, China Inland Mission. 
GiurriTH John, 

Chairman London Missionary 
Society, Hankow. 
J. Macgowan, 

London Missionary Society, 
Amoy. 
H. L. Mackenzie, 

Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land Mission, Swatow . 
Ahthuk E. Moule, 

Archdeacon at Shanghai. 
David Hiu, 

Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
Chairman of the Wuchang 
District. 
Evan Beyant, 

London Missionary Society, 
Peking. 
G. Owen, 

London Missionary Society, 
Peking. 
James Sadlee, 

London Missionary Society, and 
Pastor of Union Church, Amoy. 
J. W. Stevenson, 

China Inland Mission, Shanghai. 
John B. Wolee, 

Archdeacon, Church Missionary 
Society, Eoo Chow foo. 

We certify that the above signatures have all been 
authorised by the persons whose names arc given, and 
that the authorisations are in our possession. 

Arnold Postee, 

London Mission, Hankow. 
A. Hodson Beoomhall, 

China Inland Mission, Hankow. 
Gilbert G. Waerey, 

Wesleyan Mission, Hankow. 
Hankow, 17th April] 894. 

[TSTote. — The signatures of Revs. Thomas Bryson and 
J ohn Leets were subsequently added at their request.] 
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[EsTiucis read by Mr. Upendeo Nath Baeooah, but not printed in his Evidence, vide Question 9047.] 



"A Slvetch of Assam," by an officer in Her Majesty's 
Army, second in command of tlie Assam Light in- 
fantry. It was published in 1853 A.D. ^t page 34 he 
says : " The utter want of an industrious, enterprising 
'' spirit, and the general degeneracy of the Assamese 
' people are generally promoted by the prevalent use 
' use of opium ; they would rather consent to be de- 
' prived of food than of their accustomed dose of this 
' deleterious drug, and so emaciated and weakened 
' have many become from indulging in its use that 
' they are unequal to any great exertion, either 
' mentally or bodily, until the usual dose has been 
' imbibed." Further on, at page 126, he says, regard- 
ing the Dooaneahs (a mixed race), that " their addiction 



to opium is so great that no permanent reliance 
could ever be placed in thorn as soldiers in any 
' emergency." Again, at page 133, ^ye shall find that 
' the soil of Assam generally may be considered ex- 
tremely rich ; it abounds in valuable products, etc. 
' But the bounty of nature is marred by the indolence 
' and a])athy of man; the cultivator seldom looks 
'' beyond his immediate wants, and makes no attempt 
■ to improve his condition. An inveterate indulgence 
' in the use of opium by the population at large is the 
' curse of the country, depressing the industry and 
' withering the physical energies of the people by 
' sinking their desires to the gratification of the wants 
' of the day." 
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Inquiries into certain facts connected with Behar Poppy Cultivation. 



No. 



Ex 
2510- 



SlE, 



Government of India, 
Finance and Commerce Department, 
Simla, May 21, 1894. 
I AM directed to forward, for the information of 
the Royal Commissioners, a copy of a letter. No. 116 E, 
dated the 12th March 1894, from Mr. A.. Forbes, Com- 
missioner of the Patna Division, and of its enclosures, 
reporting the result of his inquiries* into the three 
cases referred to in his evidence given before the Com- 
mission at Bankipur on the 6th January last, in which 
the action of certain individual officers appeared to be 
inconsistent with the policy of Government in regard 
to poppy cultivation , 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. N. Bakek, 

Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. 
To the Secretary 
to the Royal Commission 
on Opium. 



(Accompaniments.) 
No. 116R., dated Bankipore, the 12th March 1894. 

From A. FoBBBS, Esq., Commissioner of the Patna 
Division, to the Secretak^- to the Govehnmext oe 
Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In, my evidence given on the 6th .January last before 
the Royal Commission on Opium, the following passage 
occurs : — 

"As regards the question of compulsion being made 
use of to extend the cultiva,tion, I beg to make the 
following remarks : In Regulation VI. of 1799 the 
cultivation of the poppy was declared to be optional, 
and it was laid down that engagements to cultivate 
should only be made with those raiyats who chose to 
take them. This has always been, and still is, the 
direct policy of the Government, and any officer con- 
travening it would expose himself to very considerable 
peril. Parenthetically, I would oljserve that the 
Government of Bengal, in whose hands the administra- 
tion of the Department lies, is not financially interested 
in its success, the opium revenue being Imperial. It 
may also be noted that the payment of all the superior 
officers, partly by commission, was put a stop to many 
years ago ; in fact, during the time of the East India 
Company. It is, however, my duty to inform the 
OoraiTiiBsion that during the last few days, in the coursu 
of the special inquiries which I have been malcing into 
this matter, I havo heard of three cases in which the 
action of certain individual officers, if what I have 
heard is true, was inconsistent with the Government 
policy, and calls for inquiry. 1 would ask the indul- 
gence of the Commission not to make any further 
statement on these cases to-day, as the form in which 
they are at present before me is merely e.e parte, and 

•See Vol. III. Q. rJ.dV'.i. 



the evidence, so far as it has reached mo up to now, is 
merely hearsay. For the present, I would only say 
that one of the officers referred to was a zilladar, 
another a sub-deputy opium agent, and the third a 
collector, not now in this division. I shall make strict 
inquiries into all these cases and report the result to 
Government.'' 

2. The first ease referred to, viz., that of the opium 
zilladar, came to my notice in the following manner. 
A few days before the arrival of the Commission at 
Bankipore, I heard a report th'it the anti-opium party 
intended to charge Government with ufing coercion of 
some kind or other towards the cultivators in order to 
compel them to grow opium. I immediately wrote to 
the distiict and other officers asking them to submit 
reports on this point. From all of them I received 
replies in the negative, except from Mr. P. C. Lyon, 
Settlement Officei', Muzafi'arpur, who was of opinion 
hat "the efforts of the departmental officers appear to 
" have been directed towards the extension of cultiva- 
" tiou, or at any rate the prevention of its decrease, by 
" bringing pressure to bear upon those who wish to 
" give it up by trying to indnce khattahdars to extend 
" the areas they agree for," and he gave the following 
instance in support of this opinion : — 

" I was making inquiries the other day in a village 
in Hajipur, in which the raiyats were all expressing 
their wish to give up the poppy crop, on the ground 
that it liad wholly failed in their ^-i]lage for two years 
past, and when I asked them why they did not, they 
explained that the khattahdar had paid up all dues to 
Government, and had formally resigned, but that, when 
he had done so, he had been followed back to the 
village by the zilladar, who eventually, after staying 
at the zamindar's house in the village for three days, 

induced him* and the raiyats to 

*I im-simie 'the khat- continue the cultivation for one 

aicar. — A. r. ^g^^. t^^j.^^ promising to let 

them desist if the crop should 
fail again. 

3. After giving my evidence before the Commission, 
I called upon the magistrate of Muzafi'arpur to make 
an inquiry and report the circumstances of this case, 
Mr. Lyon's report being founded on hearsay state- 
ments, given in the absence of the zilladar in question. 
I enclose a copy of Mr. Hare's report and enclosures 
(Appendix A), from which it will be seen that there 
are no grounds for suspecting the zilladar of having 
made use of anything in the slia]ie of coercion towards 
the i-aiyats. Of course, a subordinate in his position 
has a certain amount of moral influence over men of 
the class of ordinary cultivators, and of this he no 
doubt, madr what nse he could ; but it is clear that he 
conRncil himself to persuasive arguments only, aro-u- 
ments of the nil despcrandum character. A suS])icious 
circumstance to my mind, and the one that chiefly 
induced me to lay any stress upon the case, -was the 
fact of the zilladar's having stayed for three days at 
the house of the zamindar. It seemed to me not im- 
probable that the reason of his remaining so long in 
the village was that ho was trying to make use of this 
man's (the landlord's) influence to bring the raiyats 
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round. His stay in the village is, however, explained 
by the raiyats themselves to have been due to stress 
of weather. In concluding my report on this case, I 
would remark that the part of the country where Mr. 
Lyon made his iiKiuirics was the neighbourhood of Haji- 
pur, where market garden produce has admittedly of late 
years begun to compete successfully with opium. 
Oases of this kind must therefore be expected to occur 
there unless the subordinates of the Opium Depart- 
ment poi-form their duties entirely in a laisser alter 
fashion. To my mind the result of the inquiry goes to 
show that the zilladar behaved in a temperate 'and 
reasonable manner. The raiyats themselves admitted 
before Mr. Lyon that he only pressed them to give the 
crop one more trial. If it succeeds this year, I have 
very little doubt, with Mr. Hare, but that they will do 
so again. 

4. The second case arose in this manner. Kai Jai 
Prakash Lai Bahadur, Dewan of the Dumraon Eaj, 
called on me at Bankipore on the first day (3rd Janu- 
ary) the Commission sat there, and told me that ho had 
been asked to give his evidence (a matter of which I 
was not ])reviously aware) . He evidently did not wish 
to give any evidence, and when I said that the subject 
was one that he must know a good deal about, and that 
I expected him to do so, hs told me that his objection 
was that he had been asked by the opium agent of 
Shahabad to use his influence with some of the raiyats 
of the Raj to induce them to continue the cultivation. 
I replied that he must lay the facts before the Com- 
mission. He begged to be excused. I then told him 
that I should do so myself. At this he appeared much 
disconcerted, and urged that what he had mentioned had 
been in confidence, and that I had no right to make 
use of it. With this, of course, I disagreed. He then 
added that by "using influence" he only meant 
"persuasion," that he had merely asked the raiyats of 
certain villages " for his sake " to try the cultivation 
for one year (this year) longer, and that they had 
consented to do so. 

5. The Eai Bahadur returned to Dumraon, pleading 
urgent business, but promising to return when sent for. 
Subsequently, he was directed to return, and be ready 
to give his evidence on Saturday, the 6th, to which 
date the taking of the evidence of the remaining 
witnesses cited by Government had been postponed by 
the President of the Commission. The Rai Bahadur 
sent me a messenger on the Friday, with a letter 
excusing himself on the plea of business. I replied by 
telegram, insisting on his appearing, and he did so. 
He was thus in attendance on the 6th January to give 
his statement before the Commission had they decided 
the press the matter then and there, instead of accept- 
ing my suggestion that I should inquire into it myself 
and report the result through Government. I mention 
these facts at length, as I understand that Mr. "Wilson, 
subsequently at Lahore, made some comments, the 
nature of which I have not yet ascertained, about this 
witness not having been examined before the Com- 
mission. 

6. After the departure of the Commission, I 
endeavoured to arrange a meeting at Arrah with Mr. 
Christian, the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent of Shahabad, 
and the Dunraon Dewan, but without success, Mr. Chris- 
tian being absent on tour, and the Dewan having gone 
away on business to the North-Western Provinces. I may 
here state that I have not up to date, in sjjitfc of several 
calls, received any visit or reply from Rai Jai Prokash, 
notwithstanding my having sent him extracts from 
Mr. Christian's report, which I will notice below, 
animadverting upon his (the Dewan's) attitude towards 
the Opium Department and the Raj raiyats who are 
opium cultivators. I feel some doubt as to the con- 
struction to be placed upon the Dewan's conduct in this 
matter. It is possible that he feels some foolish appre- 
hension of having committed himself in the eyes of 
Government by having said what he did to me. But it 
is equally possible that he has reasons of a different 
kind, into which I need not enter here, for not courting 
a full inquirj. . At any rate, his conduct throughout 
has been so unsatisfactory and shifty that I am not 
disposed to place much reliance upon whatever he may 
have to say. 

7. In reply to my request to meet nie at Arrah, Mr. 
Christian wrote me explaining why he could not do so, 
and at the same time forwarded me a copy of a memo- 
randum recorded by him on the SOth August last, copy 
of which I enclose (Appendix B). Mr. Christian added 
that the reason of his and Mr. $en's interview with the 



Dewan and the Maharaja of Dumraon on the 28th 
August [vide Appendix A) was that " it had come to 
" his knowledge, while paying out advances in the 
" Buxar kothi, that obstacles had been thrown in the 
" way of the opium cultivators by the amla of the 
" Dumi'aon Raj." The object of the interview was not, 
Mr. Christian asserts, to coerce the raiyats in any way 
to cultivate poppy, but to ascertain and, if possiblp, to 
remedy their grievances, the chief of which, as appears 
from the memorandum, wa,B that his immediate pre- 
decessor (an otherwise unsatisfactory ofBcer) had not 
been careful in making assamiwar (individual) pay- 
ments. To remedy this and to meet the opposition 
said to have been hitherto experienced from the Raj 
amla, the Dewan, who expressed himself in favour of 
the cultivation, agreed tO' depute a tahsildar to the 
villages "to assist the opium ofBcers" and to issue 
orders to his local gumashtas to inform the raiyats 
that the advances would in future be paid to them 
individually. 

8. I then inquired from Mr. Christian — 

(1) what actual steps the Dewan of the Dumraon Raj 
took to carry out the arrangement agreed upon ; 

(2) whether there was any resulting increase in the 
area under poppy cultivation in the Raj villages, 
and if so, to what extent ; 

(3) of what nature were the "obstacles" which he 
mentioned as having been thrown in the way of 
opium cultivators by the Raj amla, and with what 
object they had done this. 

9. I annex an extract from Mr. Christian's reply 
(Appendix C), from which it appears — 

(1) that after his interview with the Dewan, a 
circular was issued by that official to his tahsildars, 
directing them to use their endeavours " to help 
poppy cultivation." — I have written to Mr. 
Christian and to the Dewan for a copy of this 
circular, and will forward it when received ; 

(2) that whatever the assistance said to have been 
given by the Eaj may have been, it did not result 
in any increase to the cultivation, the area settled 
in the Raj villages in 1893-d4i«igg»egatiag 3,-288 
bighas, as compared with -3,292 bighas in 1892-93. 
Of course the countenance, if any was hona fide 
given, by the Raj may have prevented a falling off' 
in the cultivation, but I cannot ascertain how far 
this may or may not have been the case ; 

(3) that opposition to poppy cultivation by the Raj 
amla was natural, and probably did tpherefore 
previously exist. 

With reference to the last-mentioned point, I would 
remark that in the Shahabad district " gnzashta " 
tenures, in which the tenants have permanent rights of 
occupancy at fixed rates, are more than usually 
common. Such tenures are necessarily hurtful to the 
interests of the zamindars, who take every opportunity 
to break them down. Against such attempts the 
records of the Opium Department are of invaluable 
assistance to the raiyats, and the longer they cultivate 
poppy the stronger the evidence in their favour 
becomes. Similarly, the construction of pucka wells 
from advances by the opium officers establishes the 
raiyat's ownership adverse to the zamindar. The 
object, therefore, of the amla in discountenancing 
poppy is not far to seek. Let alone the interests of the 
zamindar himself, the more the amla can reduce the 
raiyats to servility, the better they can feather their 
own nests. The greater the independence of the 
raiyats, the less their chances of doing so. 

10. I thought it as weU also to send a copy of Mr. 
Christian's memorandum of the 30th August to Mr. 
C. R. Marindin, O.S., the collector of Shahabad, and to 
inquire from him whether there was any reason to 
suppose that any compulsion had been used, and if so, 
in what manner, by the opiuin officers or the Dewan of 
the Dumraon Raj towards the cultivators in the Raj 
estates to induce them to undertake or to continue the 
cultivation of poppy. Mr. Marindin's reply, which has 
only now been submitted after the completion of his 
cold-weather tour through the district, assures me that 
there is no reason to suppose anything of the kintj., 
Coming from an officer of Mr. Marindin's position and 
experience, this assurance is especially satisfactory. 

11. I now come to the third case to which I referred 
in my evidence before the Commission. The manner 
in which the matter came to light was as follows. Mr. 
Additional Commissioner Wace had undertaken, as a test 
of the truth or otherwise of the compulsion theory, to 
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App. XXXII, institute an inquiry into the comparative areas under 
poppy in Govemment and Wards' estates (managed by 
Government), and in the adjoining estates belonging to 
private owners, and with which Government had no 
concern. In the course of this inquiry, Mr. Waco, on 
the day before the Commission left Bankipore (and 
after he had given his evidence), heard demi-officially 
from Mr. Marindin that Mr. Skrine, the late collector 
of Shahabad, had, shortly before leaving the district, 
written to the subdivisioiial officers, and to the manager 
of the D and D Kumar Court of Wards' Estate, telling 
them to extend opium cultivation in Government and 
Court of Wards' estates. There was of course no time 
to make any further inquiries then, so in this as in the 
other cases I merely mentioned to the Commission (on 
the last day they sat here) the fact of the matter having 
come to my notice and undertook to inquire into it. 
Accordingly after the Commission had left, I sent for 
the file of correspondence from the Shahabad collector's 
office, and have since then during my occasional visits 
to head-quarters (having been absent on tour most of 
the time in the other districts) pursued the inquiry. 

] 2. I find that the facts are as follows : — 
On the 2nd September last, Mr. Skrine, who was 
then collector of Shahabad, issued a circular letter 
No. 2004, dated 2nd of that month, a copy of wliich f 
enclose (Appendix D), to the subdivisional officers (of 
Buxar, Bhabua, and Sasaram), and to the manager of 
the D and D Kumar's Wards' estate at Arrah, in- 
structing them to supply the sub-deputy opium agent 
with a list of Government and Court of Wards' villages 
containing lands fit for opium cultivation, and to direct 
the tahsildars to co-operate with that officer in inducing 
the raiyats to take advances. 

1:!. Jleauwhile, on the 16th October, Mr. Marindin 
relieved Mr. Skrine. A few days after, on the matter 
coming to his notice on a reference from the sub- 
deputy opium agent, Mr. Marindin directed the 
several officers addressed by Mr. Skrine to submit 
their views on the subject tjefore taking any action, 
but if they had already done so, they were to report 
what steps they had taken. In reply, the subdivisional 
officer of Buxar (Mr. Oldham, C.S.) demurred to the 
policy initiated by Mr. Skrine, pointing out that any 
interference of the kind suggested by the Civil 
Officers of Government would be unauthorised and 
injudicious, liable to be regarded as coercion, and not 
calculated to promote the interests of Government. 
The subdivisional officer of Bhabua (Sheikh Abdullah) 
reported that in 4 out of 28 Goverjiment estates in his 
subdivision, 19 bighas odd had been brought under 
poppy, and that in three other villages there were 14 
bighas fit for poppy, but that wells for irrigation would 
first have to be constructed. In reply, Mr. Marindin 
directed the subdivisional officer " to take care that the 
" orders that had been issued from the Collector's 
" office were not misunderstood; and that no raiyat 
" should be made to take an advance for poppy culti- 
" vation who was not willing to do so ; that this should 
" be explained to the manager for his future guidance ; 
" and that, if any of the raiyats had taken an advance 
" for the current season, they should be made to under- 
" stand that their doing so next year was a matter for 
" the exercise of their own free will." 

4. In Sasaram matters were unfortunately carried 
further than in either of the other two subdivisions. On 
receipt of the collector's orders of the 2nd September, 
the subdivisional officer (Babu Kedar Nath Dutt) 
directed the manager of the Government estates in that 
subdivision to wait upon the sub-deputy opium agent 
with a list of villages in which there were lauds fit for 
opium, and in which it had not hitherto been cultivated, 
or there were still lands fit for it. The manager ac- 
cordingly put in a list of 45 villages in which it was 
roughly estimated that new or 
•Thp total !\ri;;i of the additional cultivation, measur- 
Government estates ill the ■ aqk* },4„i,„„ mnld he, 

Siisaram subdivision is about '^^S ^f 'J_„ Dlgl^as, COUia De 
i77,(iooiicres.— A. F. secured, i he sub-deputy agent 

then sent his gumashta and 
muharrirs to ascertain if the riuyats would take 
advances, and to what extent. The result was that 
advances for 223 bighas were given out, the amounts 
being distributed so the raiyats, partly by the sub- 
deputy opium agent, and partly by his assistant, Mr. 
Power. This was in September and October. The 
subsequent measurements showed that out of the 223 
bighas, 188 were duly cultivated, and 35 were not. 
The advances for these 35 Isighas were returned by the 
raiyatB to the khattahdars or were not distributed by 



the latter. In one village (Bhitari Bandh) the culti- 
vators reported that they had insufficient moans of 
irrigation, and they were at once released from their 
engagements. The Manager adds that the raiyats of 
this village intend to petition the collector to construct 
a pucka well in the village, in order to enable them to 
grow poppy, as they wish to do so. 

15. The above is the account given me by the sub- 
deputiy opium agent and the manager whom I have 
verbally examined on the subject. But that things 
were pushed further than they ought to have been I 
have myself very little doubt, for I find that Mr. Drake- 
Brockman, C.S.. who on the 14th November succeeded 
Babu Kedar Xath Dutt in the charge of the sub-division, 
reported to Mr. Marindin that a number of objections 
(I have ascertained that there were in all 4-1 of them) 
had been filed by the raiyats, most of which, however, 
he or his predecessor had rejected on the ground that 
the raiyats had received the advaiioes, and must there- 
fore carry out their engagements. In a fe^v cases 
only, viz., of Rajput and Brahmin cultivators, the 
petitions were allowed, as the women of these castes 
do not work out of doors. Mr. Drake-Brockman in 
conclusion submitted thait the question was one which 
should be left to the option of the villagers themselves, 
of ivhom there was always likely to Ije ;i, lai-.nc number 
willing to cultivate. Mr. Marindin in reply ist-ued 
orders similar to those conveyed to the sub-divisional 
officer of Bhabhua ( see paragraph I'i above). 

16. Under orders from Government, I called upon 
Mr. Skrine, who is now employed in another division, 
to explain his action in issuing his orders of the 
2nd September, and enclose a copy (Appendix E) of 
his reply. All I can say is that the orders were such 
as I should certaiulj^ not have approved had they come 
to my notice ; nor are they warranted, so far as I am 
aware, by any instructions that have ever been issued 
by Government or by the Board of Revenue. 
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No. 209, dated Muzaffarpur, 00th January 1894. 

From L. Hare, Esq., Magistrate of Muzafl^arpur, to the 
Commissioner of the Patn.i Division. 

In reply to your No. 334R., dated 16th January 1894, 
calling upon me to make inquiry as to whether any, 
and if so what, measures of compulsion had been used 
to induce certain cultivators to grow opium. I have the 
honour to submit the depositions of the witnesses re- 
corded by Maulvi Syed Ali Hosain, Deputy Magistrate 
and Collector in the village in question. 

I canr.ot discover tliat any sort of compulsion what- 
ever has been used. All that appears is that the lands 
of the village Hosaiupnr are not very well suited for 
opium cultivation in dry years, and that the crop failed 
in two successive ytars. Under these circumstances 
the cultivators became disheartened, and intended to 
give up the cultivation. The zilladar, however, wished 
them to continue the cultivation, and persuaded them 
by reasonable argument to give the crop a trial for one 
year more, as, owing to the heavy rains and floods this 
year it was likely that there would be no want of 
moisture in the soil to which the previous failures 
were attributed. I may add that liis arguments seem 
likely to be justified, and that there is every probability 
of a good crop this year. No touch or trace of any 
attempt at compulsion appears, and indeed it is very 
difficult to see what kind of comiralsion it would be 
possible for him to use. I do not even find in Mr 
Lyon"s remarks any assertion that compulsion was 
used. It is a pity that Mr. Lyon did not himself follow 
up his inquiry and ascertain i:irecisely what was done 
to induce the cultivators to continue growino- opium 
before hinting or suggesting that any improper means 
was used. An inferior in this country always speaks 
of being permitted to do what he is fully entitled to do 
and cannot be prevented from doing ; but this is oidy 
the traditionary language of jioiiteness, and it is 
perfecitly clear in this case that the cultivators fully 
and clearly understand that the cultivation is entirelv 
optional, and that they can relinquish it if they please. 
It is probable that if this year's ciop is Successful they 
will not do so, but if otherwise they intend to do so 
and they clearly know that they cannot bo interfered 
with for doing so. 
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■Report by Maulvi Syed Ali IIosain, Deputy Magistrate- 
Collector, of inquiry made by hitn into the case 
reported by Mr. Lyon. 

I WEXT to Hosainpur in tht! thaiia Mahua. I inquired 
into the matter fully from the niiyats, and took <l()^vn 
what they said. Ziiladar had corner in the village, and 
he stayed for some da}s in the house of khattahdar, 
■whose name is Tulsi. The ziiladar was detained owing 
to the incessant falling of rain during the rainy season 
when he had been in the village. It is not said that 
there was any other reason for his staying for so many 
days, excepting that he wa- compelled to do so by the 
continual fall of rain during those days. 

From inquiry it appears that villagers wished to give 
up to produce opium for the reason that rain was not 
generally sufficient in previous years to favour the 
poppy cultivation, and the heat of the sun dried up the 
crop. They say that the productive powers of the soil 
have greatly deteriorated, or thereupon opium does not 
prove to them so advantageous as it used to do before. 
The ziiladar, who harl been in the village, told the 
raiyatfe to try once more, and advocated that rain was 
sufficient to prosper the growth of poppy. I see that 
no force was used, or any threatening attitude was 
shown by the ziiladar to the villagers. It was the 
villagers themselves who considered the matter on the 
advice of the ziiladar, and thought that rain was in 
sufficient quantity for the cultivation of poppy, and 
took up a trial this year. They affirmed that it was 
optional to them to grow or not to grow, as they liked. 
What the ziiladar seems to have done was that he in- 
sisted a little too much upon the khattahdar to receive 
dadni, and holding out good ho]ies for the poppy 
growth owing to rains. But the raiyats took up to 
cultivate, seeing that the advice of the ziiladar was 
reasonable, and cultivation would prosper this year. 
The raiyats did cultivate this year, owing to induce- 
ment given to them by the sufficient quantity of rain 
during the late rainy season, much less to any force or 
compulsion on the part of the ziiladar. It is not said 
that the ziiladar went from house to honse or gathered 
all villagers to put any force upon them. I clearly 
asked them if they were said to be imprisoned or sent 
to gaol, or they were threatened with any criminal and 
civil suit if they would not take up to caltivate poppy ; 
they say that there was nothing of this sort, but that 
the ziiladar held out thai; the crop would prosper this 
year, and they should try, as the rain wag favourable. 
The zaraindar of the village, Manour Ali, whose state- 
ment I have taken, distinctly says that there was no 
force put upon the raiyats, but they cultivated poppy 
of their own accord and free-will. 

The na.me of the ziiladar who stayed in the house of 
the khattahdar is Kheda Bux. He has been since trans- 
ferred to other circle. The villagers could not tell me 
where he has been transferred. His mistake, I believe, 
is only so much that he pressed the khattahdar a little 
too much to receive dadni (or advance), but it is not 
said that any force was used. 

A letter may be written to the sub-deputy opium 
agent for sending the ziiladar for his statement, if 
necessary; but as the evidence of the raiyats shows 
that there was no kind of violence used by him in com- 
pelling them to grow opium, I do not think that it is 
necessary. 

Ali Hosain, 
The 27th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 



Paroo states — My house is in this village. I have 
got akhet.* 1 do poppy cultivation. I saw the ziiladar 
who was before. He has been transferred. He was in 
this village for three or four days in the house of Tulsi. 
It was owing to rains, and he remained to tell us that 
we should cultivate. He did not go to my house. Ho 
did not threaten me with any imprisonment, any 
criminal case, or assault. He said only that we should 
cultivate poppy. I have received dadni.f I arc culti- 
vating this year as a trial. I cannot say how he 
threatened us. He persuaded us to grow opium. I 
would not cultivate from the next year if I do not 
derive any benefit from opium. It is optional for mo 
to grow or not to grow. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 28th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate 



Shaik ITidayat Ali says — I have got poppy cultiva- 
tion. I have other khets too. 1 do not derive any 
benefit fi-om opium nowadays. The productive powers 
of the land have been greatly deteriorated. It does not 
produce so successfully as it used to grow. I would 
Imve left off the cultivation, but I was told that this 
year may succeed, as we had sufficient rain for the 
poppy cultivation. Ziiladar came and put up with 
khattahdar, who is ill. He persuaded us to grow 
opium. He insisted Tulsi to receive dadni If I 
would not have got dadni, I would not have grown 
poppy. The ziiladar did not say that I would be 
convicted or sent to gaol if I did not cultivate poppy. 
He stayed for three or four days to persuade us to 
grow opium. Erdn was falling when he stayed. It 
may be that ho was detained owing to the incessant 
fall of rain. He did not come to my honse to tell this 
fact. 1 met him somewhere. It may be at Tulsi's 
house. He did not beat any of us. He said that we 
should grow as rain was enough for poppy cultivation. 
His fault was to compel khattahdar to receive advance. 
Wo had since fear that if we did not cultivate we 
would be falsely proceeded against by ziiladar with 
some suit of accusation. We would leave off culti- 
vating if we do not succeed in getting good harvest 
this year. Opium cultivation requires a good quantity 
of rain in this village, The ziiladar who told me to 
grow opium has been transferred. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 25th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 
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Bansi Mahton states — My brother is khattahdar of 
this village. His name is Tulsi. Dadni was advanced 
in Assin and distributed among the raiyats cultivating 
poppy. About 10 bighas of land is cultivated for 
growing opium. The name of the ziiladar is not 
known to me. The former ziiladar is transferred. A 
new ziiladar has now come. The former ziiladar 
induced us to cultivate poppy, and told us to try for 
this year. The land is not capable of producing opium. 
The productive powers have been diminishsd lately. I 
also cultivate poppy in about five cottahs. I grow 
tobacco and other crops as well. The benefit from 
tobacco and opium is on a par, but we have to labour 
much for tobacco. The land nowadays dries up, and 
so p3npy in not satisfactorily grown. Poppy nowa- 
days dries up, and then it becomes useless. We did 
not file any petition of resignation, but we said that we 
would stop as we do not derive benefit. Ziiladar said 
that rain has been plenty this year, and the poppy 
culti\ation would succeed. He took my brother to 
Hajipnr. My brother was unwilling to go, and he said 
that we would not grow opium. Since his return from 
Hajipur he is ill. We are watching the result of the 
cultivation. If it would not prosper we would give it 
up. If we would derive benefit we would continue. 
We receive dadni (advance) at the rate of Es. 3 a bigha. 
Khattahdar is paid, and therefore he might have per- 
suaded us to continue the cultivation. The former 
ziiladar lived with my brother, who is khattahdar, for 
some days. The reason was that rain was continually 
falling. He did not force us in the way of cultivating 
khets with his ploughs, but he said that we should culti- 
vate poppy. He did not threaten us with punishment if 
we did not grow. But he pressed us to do so by taking 
my brother to Haji]5ur for receiving dadni. I did not tell 
Saheb (Mr. Lyon) anything, as I was not here at that 
time. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 26th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 



Gudri Mahton says — I have got poppy cultivation. I 
would not grow from the next year if I do not get 
any benefit this year. We expect a good result 
owing to the rains that have been more than the 
previous year. But I cannot with certainty say that 
the crop would be in a very prosperous state. It 
deiJends upon time. Ziila-dar had come and put up 
with Tulsi, who has taken to Ilajipur. We are trying 
for this year. Ziiladar had been in the village for some 
days. I cannot say what was his real intention of 
staying for those days, but apparent reason was that 
rain was incessantly falling. I cannot say that he told 
each and every villager to grow opium. But he did me. 
He did not say tt^at I would l)e sent to gaol if I do not 
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App. XXXW. grow.^ He told mo that ivc should cultivate poppy. 
He did not tell what would be the reisult if wo do not 
grow. But ho pressed Tulsi to take advance. It may 
bo for his own bouefit. 

AlI llii'iAlX, 

The 26th January 1S9J.. Deputy Magistrate. 



Lakhoo Koeri says — I have got a khet of po]ipy culti- 
vation. I have got seven oottahs of land. Besides opium 
I grow tobacco, banga, ahur. This year I cultivate 
poppy as a trial. The zilladar had told us that we 
should grow opium. He did not say that we would be 
imprisoned if we do not cultivate poppy. He did not 
threaten us with assault. He spoke that we should 
cultivate as rain was sufBcient I'or the purpose. "We 
have this benefit from dadni, that we have nothing to 
pay any interest to mahajans. The zilladar took the 
khattahdar to receive dadni. W'o received advance 
from khattahdar. I do not know his name. That 
zilladar has been transferred. We consented after- 
wards to cultivate poppy. We were not forced to 
grow. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 25th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 



Babu Eam Mahto says — I am resident of this village. 
I am cultivating poppy in one cottah khet. Sometimes 
we derive benefit from opitim and sometimes we do not. 
When the sun dries up poppy the crop fails, and hence 
no advantage. This year we arc growing as a trial. 
Zilladar forced khattahdar to go to Hajipur to receive 
dadni. I did not file any petition against zilladar and 
for giving up the cultivation. Tulsi is ill since a long 
time. Zilladar had waited for some days in the house 
of Tulsi. Then rain was falliug. The zilladar did not 
tell us that we would bo prosecuted if we did not grow 
opium. I do not know when Sahcb (Mr. Lyon) had 
come. I have got khet of dhan, alua, and soothni. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 2.".th Januaiy 1894 Deputy Magistrate. 



Tulsi Mahton says — I am khattahdar of this village. 
It is eight or nine years that I am khattahdar. I 
distribute money to the raiyats who grow opium. First 
I receive dadni (advance) and then I distribute among 
the raiyats cultivating poppy. In this village about 
10 bighas of land is cultivated to grow opium. There 
are khets of tobacco and of other produce in the village. 
Tobacco is also produced here. Khoda Bux was the 
zilladar when I got dadni. But nowadays another 
man has come, whose name I do not know. Khoda 
Bux has been transferred to bome other ] dace. Khoda 
Bux took me to Hajipur for receiving dadni. He told 
me that we must grow oi)ium. He advised its to 
cultivate poppy, as w e had no mind to grow this year. 
He said that I mii^t go to receive advance. On the 
return from Hajipur, where I had gone to get dadni, I 
have been ill. I have not recovered. The zilladar had 
come and he stayed for three or four days. He put up 
in my house. It was raining incessantly for those 
days. He was obliged to remain. During that period 
he persuaded me that dadni should be received, and 
that opium should be j^roduced. We had no mind to 
take up poppy cultivation. But since the advice of the 
zilladar I took the advance. We would not have culti- 
vated if we would not have been told liy the zillardar. 
The productive powers of the soil have greatly deterio- 
rated for opium cultivation. W(.' would not gi'ow the 
next year if it would fail this year. ^Yc derived 
benefit by cull ivating poppy, but ive have no advantage 
now. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 25th January 1894. Do]iuty Magistrate. 



Darahan Mahton says — I am cultivating khet of poppy. 
It is about two cottahs. I am growing since a long 
time. Lakhoo, Gudri, Nathuni, Kodai, Patto, Hidayat 
Ali, and others cultivate poppy. Tulsi is khattahdar. 
We receive dadni from khattahdar, who brings from 
Opium Department. He distributes us. I did not see 
the zilladar. I had no conversation with him. I only 



heard that he said that it would be bettor foi' n-; this 
year to grow opium. We do not get so much by grow- 
ing opium as we used to get previously. The land for 
cnltiv;iting poppy has become worse. We derive 
Iviiclit from tobacco also. The zilladar did not tell 
that he would punish us or convict us. We receive 
dadni willingly. It gives some help. We have to pay 
no interest to the mahajans. 

Ali Hosain, 
The 2.-)th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 



Patto says— I am cultivating poppy. I have received 
advances through Tulsi. Tulsi is khattahdar. He was 
taken by zilladar for receiving dadni (advance). Khat- 
tahdar was not willing to go. He is ill at home. We 
did not give any petition of resignation. Owing to 
failure of opittm growth we had no mind to cultivate 
poppy this year. We cultivated when advised by the 
zilladar. He had been here and stayed with khattahdar 
Tulsi. He was detained, for the rain was falling. I 
grow opium in 2i- cottahs. If the crop ^\ould fail I 
would not cultivate the next year. When zilladar told 
us, then we consented. He did not threaten us with 
con^•iction or punishment, but told us that we should 
grow as rain is sufficient for the purpose. The power 
of land to grow poppy has been greatly diminished. 
We grow tobacco also. We had to labour at tobacco 
more than we do in the cultivation of poppy. The 
advantage, if the growth be successful, will be the 
same in both cases. If we would have not liked, we 
would not have cultivated, even if zilladar would have 
threatened us. He only insisted that -we should grow, 
as it would succeed this year. 

Ali .Hosain, 

The 25th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 



Khoda Bux says — I am resident at Juggado (this 
village is close to Hosainpur). I receive dadni from 
Tulsi. I did not meet the zilladar. The zilladar has 
never forced me to grow opium. I am willingly culti- 
vating. 1 would leave off from the next year if we do 
not derive any benefit this year. I have never heard 
that force was put upon the raiyats by zilladar to grow 

Ali Hosain, 
The 25th January 1 SS4. Deputy Magistrate. 



Sheik ]\ranour Ali say? — I am malik in this village. 
There are other maliks, but they are living in other 
villages. Tulsi Mahton is khiittahdar of this village. 
He is ill. This vill.igc may be about 219 acres in area. 
I have got zariat about 26 or 27 bighas. I do not culti- 
vate poppy or grow tobacco. Opium is produced in this 
village, it is to-day that zilladar had come. 1 had not 
seen the former zilladar, ns I sometimes remain out. 
Lyon Saheb (Mr. Lyon) a deijuty of survey, and amin 
saheb had come here. Saheb (Mr. Lyon) had come in 
the beginning of this month. The raiyats had told him 
something about onium. It was said to him that 
zilladar told the raiyats to grow opium this year. I do 
not know of any compulsion used by the zilladar. I did 
not hear of any force upon the raiyats. I heard that he 
told the raiyats to cultivate poppy once more this 
year. He told them to try. If the cultivation would 
fail, they would not do the next year. I heard that 
zilladar had put up with Tulsi. No force was put upon 
the raiyats ; the raiyats took up the cultivation willingly. 
Had they not been willing they would not have done 
cultivation. It depended upon their option. They are 
induced to grow opium, owing to dadni which is paid 
before, and which at times relieves them of the interest 
that they have to pay to mahajans upon the money 
borrowed. They have their inclination in producing 
any crop i hoy like. I do not Sre how any compulsion 
could have been used by zilladar. Ttilsi khattahdar is 
ill from some time past. I do not know what benefit 
the raiyats derive from opium. I cannot blame the 
zilladar in this respect. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 25th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 
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Thaga Mahtou states — I am cultivating poppy. 
There is every probability tbat it may prove advan- 
tageous to us this year, as there was sufficient rain. 
Zilladar, whose name I do not know, had come. He 
was detained owing tn rains. I cannot say what other 
intention he had in staying for three or four days. 
But apparent it was that he could not go, as rain was 
incessantly falling. Zilladar did not gather the vil- 
lagers. He did not tell that we would be punished, or 
any criminal or civil suit would be brought if we did 
not grow. He only said that as a trial we may cultivate 
poppy this year. Khattahdar is ill since his return 
from Hajipur. He has got fever. I cannot say if 
any compulsion was used by the zilladar upon the 
khattahdar for receiving dadni. 

Ali Hosain, 

The 26th January 1894. Deputy Magistrate. 



Sheikh Asgar states — I have got Ave cottahs of poppy 
cultivation. I have khets for other cultivation as well. 
Poppy cultivation is not so beneficial nowadays as it 
was before. Zilladar, whose name I do not know,- had 
come many times. The former zilladar is not coming 
now. A new man is seen. The former zilladar stayed 
with Tulsi for some days, owing to continual falling of 
rain in rainy season when he had come. He said that 
as a trial we should cultivate this lyear. The fault was 
with us to agree. It was optional for me to grow 
opium or not. Zilladar cannot imprison us. I know 
that he cannot threaten to compel the growing of 



poppy. 

The 25th January 1894. 



Aj,i Hosain, 
Deputy Magistrate. 
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Mr. John Oheistian"s Note, dated Arrah, the 30th 
August 1893. 

On the 28th evening Mr. Sen and I went up to 
Dumraon to interview the Maharaja's Dewan regarding 
the poppy cultivation in the Maharaja's zamindari, and 
to make certain other local inquiries about the cause 
of the reluctance of the cultivators to engage the full 
area. 

We met the Dewan on the night of the 28th, and again 
on the 29th, and saw also the Maharaja on the latter 
date. "We also drove to Basdewa on the 29th, as 
advised by Mr. Skrine, and met Eai Sanker Dyal, uhe 
Bajput zamindar of Kessat, and head of the Rajput 
house in that vicinity. The Dewan is very favourable 
to the poppy cultivation, and both he and the Eai 
recommend "assamiwar" payments in local and con- 
venient centres, which both think would support and 
help our cultivation. The yearly decreasing profits 
from poppy cultivation, coupled with the comparative 
uncertainty of the crop, have been the main causes, 
according to Eai Sankar Dyal, that have contributed 
to make our cultivation unpopular in recent years. 
Along with this he states that the Bhojpur raiyats have 
not been treated properly by Mr. Wintle. He spoke of 
the good treatment they received during Mr. Peppe's 
time. The upshot of both these interviews was that 
we have arranged as follows : — 

{a.) Mr. Sen will be deputed to make local payments 
in the Bhojpur and Ohowsa kothis in convenient 
centres. Sidipur was a centre suggested by Eai 
Sankar Dyal. 
(6.) In the meantime the gumashtas, muharrirs, and 
zilladars will be deputed to make inquiries, espe- 
cially in villages in which the poppy cultivation 
does not exist at present. Mr. Sen will begin 
payments as soon as a sufiioient time has been 
allowed for our amla to go round their elaka. 



(c.) The Dewan has promised to depute a tahsUdar 
of bis for helping us, and will issue order to his 
local gumashtas to inform the cultivators that 
wherever they prefer they will receive the opium 
advances individually. Eai Sankar Dyal has pro- 
mised to make inquiries in the meantime, and 
inform me in two or throe days what villages are 
willing to take up the cultivation. Both have 
promised to do their best to prevent their subordi- 
nates from throwing obstacles and difficulties in 
the way of the raiyats, which I find has been done, 
and to which cause, as much as to any other, I 
ascribe the unpopularity of our cultivation. 
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No. 67M., dated Camp Barehpur, the 12th February 
1894. 

Prom John Oheistian, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, 
of Shahabad, to the Commissionbe of the Patna 
Division. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letters Nos. 44&E. and 447E., dated the 17th and 
18th January respectively, and to submit the following 
information under the several heads suggested in your 
letter under reply. 

1. " What subsequent steps the Dewan of the Eaj 
actually took to carry out the arrangement agreed on 
with you ? Has there been any increase in the area 
under poppy cultivation in the Eaj villages ; and if so, 
to what extent.? " 

It appears that after the interview (mentioned in my 
letter No. 24M., dated 15th January 1894), the Dewan 
of the Dumraon Eaj issued a circular to Ms tahsildars, 
asking them to use their endeavours to help our 
cultivation. Prom inquiries I have made, it appears 
that the tahsildars explained to the raiyats the profits 
resulting from poppy cultivation ; that the Opium 
Department was prepared to pay their accounts indi- 
vidually instead of through the khattahdars, if they so 
desire it ; and that the Eaj countenanced the cultiva- 
tion and would help them. To give specific instances 
of the kind of help given by the Eaj , I would mention 
here the examples cited by the tahsildar in his con- 
versation with me on the subject : when a raiyat came 
and said he had no suitable land for poppy, the tahsildar 
endeavoured to arrange for it, and if he succeeded the 
raiyat came for advance ; secondly, if a raiyat said he 
had difficulty of water, the tahsildar arranged for it by 
asking the ticcadar of the village or jet raiyat who 
possessed a well to allow him to take water from it ; 
thirdly, if the rent charged by the ticcadar for the 
opium land was exorbitant, the tahsildar spoke to the 
ticcadar and got the rent reduced, &c. These are a 
few of the several ways the Eaj amla helped the raiyats. 
The procedure adopted appears to have been somewhat 
as follows : The Raj amla explained as above to the 
cultivators, and those who agreed to cultivate came for 
advances to four centres fixed for payment, namely, 
Arrah, Dumraon, Buxar, and Chowsa. I have been 
assured by the chief tahsildar of the Eaj that no 
pressure whatever was used, and from the local in- 
quiries I have made in the district, I have no grounds 
to think that pressure was employed. 

Prom the subjoined table giving the results of the 
opium settlements in the Dumraon villages, it would 
appear that whatever the efforts of the Raj amla, they 
were not attended with success as regards increasing 
our area ; for the aggregate settlements in these 
villages barely reached the area of the previous year. 
We obtained four new villages with an aggregate 
cultivation of 14 bighas 4 cottahs. These, as shown by 
the measurements just completed, have cultivated 
156. 47i;. 2d., i.e., U. 2d. in excess of the settlements. 
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Absteact showing the Number of Villages and Ahba settled in the Villages in the Dumraon Kaj in 

comparison with last year. 



Name of Kothi. 



Number of Villages. 
18H2-03. 189;l-y4. 



Airah 
Gurhani 
Bhojpur 
Chowsa 



Total 



9 
120 



159 



3. 



20 

9 

123 



Area settled. 
1892-93. 1893-94. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



163 



Bg. 

639 

155 

!,13(; 

61 



3,292 



Bg. .'. 


Bg. c. 


Bg. c. 


012 5 


8 1 


5 


157 16 


2 16 


— 


2, -128 12 


31 12 


39 8 


59 8 


— 


2 


3,288 1 


42 9 


46 8 



Actual decrease 3 bighas 19 cottahs. 



2. " To further explain '.That ■ obstacle ' j'on refer to 
as having been thrown in the way of opium cultiTation 
by the Eaj amla, and for what purpose they did so." 

The obstacles I refer to may be chiefly classed under 
the following heads : — 

(1.) Attempts to break down or weaken the guzashta 

tenures of cultivators. 
(2.) Preventing or discouraging their talking well 

advances from the Opium Department, which would 

strengthen their tenures. 
(3.) Enhancement of rent of poppy lands. 
(4.) Requiring or insisting the cultivators to change 

their poppy lands, so as to weaken their guzashta 

rights. 

In our intercourse with the opium cultivators, these 
complaints have been brought to our notice by them 
from time to time. I would here invite yonr attention 
to the Koransarae and Itaon cases mentioned by Mr. 
Sen in his report (submitted herewith*) as specific 
instances of the difBoulties not unfreqnenLly thrown in 
the way of opium cultivators, and beg to add that I 
have ascertained from local inquiry that the facts stated 
are coiTect. 

It is not difficult to see the object the maliks have in 
view in throwing these difficulties in the wa}- of opium 
cultivators. The interests of the zamindar and those 
of the ojiium cultivator do not always coincide ; opium 
cultivation helps a raiyat to establish his claim to his 
holding and pucka wells built under the system of 
advances made by the Opium Department, give him a 
prescriptive right to the land on which they are con- 
structed. Hence it is to the interest of the zamindar 
to break down and weaken the guzashta tenure of the 
cultivators. He cannot do this easily in the case of an 
opium cultivator. The documentary proof the latter 
can bring forward for a number of years of his posses- 
sion of a certain holding militates against the attempt 
that a zamindar not unfrequently makes to i)reak or 
throw doubt on the guzashta rights of a cultivator. 
Hence it is that obstacles and difficulties are thrown in 
the way of opium cultivators, and they are subjected to 
petty annoyances, which I find from experience can be 
more easily smoothed over by conciliating the zamindar 
and securing his co-operation than by adopting a hostile 
attitude or having recourse to law, or by setting the 
raiyat to fight against his malik. 



Annexnrc D. 



No. 20004G., dated Arrah, the 2nd September 1894. 
From F. H. B. Skktke, Esq., Collector of Shahabad, 

to the S[JBDIVISION,\L OfI'ICEBS of BUX\E, BlI\BUA, 

Sasahum, Manaobb D. and D. Kumah's Estate. 

As it is the policy of Government to extend opium 
cultivation in Wards' and Government estates, I have 
the honour to request that you will furnish the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent with a list of mauzas, specifying 
police station or outpost in which each is situated which 
contain lauds fit for the cultivation of opium. Further, 
that you will instruct your tahsildars to use their 
utmost effiorts in co-operation with the Sub-Deputy 

* Not r.'ccived I)y the Coannis.'^i'ai. 



Opium Agent to induce our raiyats to take opium 
advances. Any information required by the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent should be at once supplied to 
him. 



Amiexure E. 

No. 2590G., dated Bbagalpur, the 26th February 1894. 

From P. H. B. Skrine, Esq., Collector of Bhagalpur. 
to the CoiiMissiONEH of the Patna Division. 

I have the honour to furnish the 6x]ilanation called 
for in your letter No. 481E.., of the 14th current, on 
the subject of my action in fostering the cultivation of 
opium in the Government and Wards' estates of 
Sbahabad during my incumbency as collector of that 
district. 

2. About the middle of August last, Mr. J. Christian, 
Sub-Deputy Opium Agent of Shahabad, called on me 
Avith a view, ho said, to obtain my co-operation in 
restoring the area under poppy to its normal. He told 
me that owing to a variety of causes there had been a 
serious falling off in the cultivation of recent years, 
that the Board of Revenue viewed the resulting depletion 
of their reserve with some apprehension, and that the 
opium agent of Bihar had instructed him to consult me 
with regard to the causes of decline and the means of 
arresting it. 

3. I replied that I should be most happy to afford 
them all the assistance in my power. I had been for 
nearly two years in the district, and had visited every 
part of it during my cold-weather tours. My experience 
had convinced me that the poppy crop was an immense 
blessing to the cultivator. In the first place, the cash 

rce and 
sencc of 
catastrophes, such as hail storm or heavy rain between 
December and February, the crop was a most paying 
one. The Koeri caste, who form the bulk of our opium 
cultivators, enjoy a degree of material comfort, superior 
to that seen in any other section of the raiyat rlass. 
Lastly, I regarded the influence of the Department as 
beneficial to the latter, inasmuch as it gave them in- 
directly a means of securing fixity of tenure, increased 
their facilities for irrigation, and in some measure 
counterbalanced the enormous power wielded by 
zamindars in South Bihar. 

4. i\lr. Christian suggested that I should issue a 
circular to the sub-divisional officers under my super- 
vision, asking them to gi\-e him information as to the 
area in Government and Wards' estates capable of 
being brought under poppy, and to co-operate with him 
in extending the cultivation. I undertook to do so. 

5. Soon after this interview my attention became 
engrossed by an agitation amongst the Hindu com- 
munity directed against the slaughter of cattle for food. 
This led to strained relations between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans which culminated in a. serious riot at 
Koath on the 28th August. It was not till the 1st Sep- 
tember la^t 1 was able to take any steps in the matter 
suggested by Mr Christian. On that day I rorcived a 
demi-oihoial lettc;- frnin ]\h-. N. C. Sen, assistant sub- 



advances came at a time when money was scare 
landlords pressing for rent. Then, in the absei 
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deputy agent of Shahabad, reminding me of my 
promise. Thereon I addressed a circular, No. 2004G-., 
of 2nd September, to the sub-divisional officers of 
Bhabua, Buxar, and Sasaram, and the manager of 
D. and D. Kumar's Ward estate, in which I informed 
thami that it was the policy of Government to exteTid 
opium . cultivation in Wards' and Government estates. 
I asked them to give the sub-deputy opium agent a list 
of villages in their charge whieh contained lands 
suitable for sowing opium, and to instruct their tahsil- 
dars to use their utmost efforts in co-operation with 
the sub-deputy opium agent to induce our raiyat to 
take opium advances. A separate order directed the 
tahsildar of Government estates in the headquarters 
sub-division to furnish the sub-deputy opium agent 
with a list of such villages under his immediate* 
control. 

6. In justice to myself, I wish to offer some ex- 
planation as to the wording of this circular. It was 
written at a time when my attention was concentrated 
on the task of restoring peace to my district, and when 
the memory of the riots at Koath was fresh, and others 
seemed immimeiit, the time for reflection and weighing 
my words was wanting. Had it been otherwise, the 
phraseology of the opening sentence of my circular 
would have been different. I am well aware that 
Government has never, directly or indirectly, inculcated 
in its executive officers the duty of increasing the area 



under poppy. Our attitude with regard to the Opium 
Department has always been one of strict non-inter- 
ference ; we are ready to intervene in the rare occur- 
rences (I have never had personal experience of one) in 
which abuses of any kind are bi'ought to light, but 
there our functions end. Mr. Ohristi^^n, too, had told 
me that the Board of Revenue Wished to see a larger 
area under opium than had been the case in recent 
years, and I was honestly persuaded, that the extension 
of poppy cultivation meant ijicreased prosperity to our 
raiyats and increased punctuality in the payment of 
our rents. 

7. I never supposed that my instructions would be 
construed by my subordinates as authorising them to 
bring pressure to bear on cultivators. They were to 
place the department in relation with the' latter, and 
explain to them the advantage of the cultivation, and 
that was all ; nor would it have been in my power to do 
more. For it has been the fixed policy of Government 
for years past to concede, and indeed foster the 
acquisition by its tenants of occupancy rights. Nearly 
all of them now enjoy a fixity of tenure, and they 
would resist successfully any efi'orts on our part to 
dictate to them the crops which they were to grow or 
not to grow in their holdings; if the tenor of my in- 
structions has been misunderstood, and any subordinate 
official has shown excessive zeal in acting thereon, I 
can only say that I regret the mistake. 



app. xxxir. 
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App. xxxiii 

China. 



Address by Anti-Opidm Societies to the Chinese Ambassadob to the United Kingdom and Feance, 

with his reply. 

To His Excellency, SlEii, His Chinese Imperial Majesty's Minister to Great Britain and France. 



May it please your Excellency to consider the request 
of the undersigned. We have for years past been 
engaged in seeking to enlighten our countrymen on 
the evils associated, both in the past and at the present 
time, with the opium traffic, and in endeavouring to 
form a public opinion which should insist on the entire 
prohibition of the opium export from India to China. 
God has been pleased to favour our efforts, and the 
efforts of others in the same behalf, and, as your 
Excellency may be aware, there is now m this country 
a very strong feeling on the part of a large section of 
our people that the time has come when the Indo- 
Chinese opium trade should cease. 

We approach your Excellency in the confidence that 
we have your hearty sympathy in this cause, and that 
you would rejoice with us in seeing the opium trade 
brought to an end. Such is the state of feeling against 
the opium traffic in this country now, that any clear 
expression of your personal opinion in condemnation 
of the trade before your departure from this country, 
would be exceedingly helpful to our efforts. We would 
further earnestly beg of you, that on your return to 
China, you would move His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of China to take such steps as would make 
it clear that China desires to bring this trade to an 
end. 

It is constantly asserted that the Indian opium trade 
brings in so much revenue to the Chinese Government, 
that it would shrink from any course which would 
diminish that revenue, and that it is, indeed, as much 
in love with the trade as the Indian Government itself. 
We ourselves do not believe this, and it would rejoice 
us exceedingly, and materially strengthen our position, 
if, in opposition to such assertions, we could secure a 
distinct pronouncement on the subject, 

Donald Matheson. 
J. Bevan Braiihwaite. 
James E. Mathieson. 
EoBEET Scott. 
James L. Maxwell. 
B. Bboomhall. 
Eachel B. Braithwaite. 
Representing the four Anti-Opium 
Societies of London. 
London, May 1894. 



Translation of the Reply to the Above. 

Legation de Chine, Paris, 

Kwang-sii, 20th Tear, 4th Moon 
May, 1894. 

To the Philanthropic Gentlemen representing 
Anti-Opium Societies of Great Britain. 

Sirs, 

I have the honour to communicate the following 
answer to your favour lately received. 

From your letter I find that in the matter of sup- 
pressing opium, the zeal of your philanthropic hearts 
during these many years has not waned, nor have your 
schemes of philanthropy ceased, hoping earnestly to 
stop the noxious evils that spring from the drug, and 
to ensure to all the blessings of abstinence from it. 

The reading of your letter gave me extreme grati- 
fication, which cannot but be lasting. 

Evidences are that there has been a growing harmony 
in the intercourse between your country and mine, 
and an increasing prosperity in our international 
commerce. It is a satisfaction to me that during my 
residence in London, which was longer than in Paris, 
I so enjoyed the confidence of your Government that 
various matters which arose were settled without any 
difficulty. It is also a pleasure to see the philanthropy 
of your various associations, showing that your country 
is rich in men of noble character. 

The efforts of the various anti-opium societies have 
my hearty sympathy, and what I now desire to say is 
merely to emphasise the fact that my Government, the 
local authorities, the literati, and the people are sincere 
in their wish to suppress opium. That you and we 
feel alike in this matter is another instance that ' ' in 
" the principle of doing good to others, foreigners and 
" Chinese are in accord," and that "while there is 
" opportunity one should think of prevention and 



The effects of opium indulgence are most pernicious, 
and if its use were to extend not only would China be 
ruined, but the people of India would fall into the habit 
and would suffer endless evils, 
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App. XXXIII. I understand that your G-ovemment has at diverB 
times strictly prohibited the culture of the poppy,* 
and the trade in it, and now if the anti-opium societies 
would lead and guide public opinion, and would, as 
oooasioD offers, support your G-ovemment, the good 
resulting therefrom would be incalculable. For, it is 
evident that if henceforth each party would devise 
measures to restrict the culture and to lessen the traffic, 
the article would decrease, and the evil thereof cure of 
itself. Though the final extinction might take time, 
yet it would come some day. 

* Note by the Signatories. — "We suppose that his Excellency is 
here referring to the foUowirg words of the late Ri^ht Hon. W. H. 
Smith, in the House of Commons, on April lOtb 1891:— "The course 
" which this Government has taken, and which all Governments have 
" taken, during the last few years — for the present Government take no 
*' credit for greater care and consideration for the morality of the people 
" of India than has been shown by preceding Governments— has been 
" to diminish the area of cultivation in India to an extent, in the last 
" Ave years at any rate, of 20 per cent. The production and sale of 
" opium has been decreased considerably in each year, and that must 
" be taken as an indication of the policy of the Government." 

"Wliilst we do not for a moment question the good faith of the late 
leader of the House of Commons, it has since been shown by the Indian 
authorities themselves that he had entirely misapprehended the 
meaning of the temporary reduction in their output of opium. 



I earnestly hope that your societies will puD forth 
greater efi"orts, and ventilate the question more and 
more, till this old evil is uprooted and new benefits 
rise in its stead. Not only is this accomplishment my 
personal profound wish, but from it both my country 
and yours will surely reap advantage . 

My tenure of office soon expires, and my departure 
is at hand, but I shall consider it my duty to fulfil 
your earnest request in making known to my Govern- 
ment your benevolent desires. 

I send this answer on the eve of my journey ; I have 
much to say, but time fails. 

I present my compliments. May I always have your 
good will. To express which sentiments I avail myself 
of this opportunity, and write no separate letter [to 
the various signatories]. 

(Signed) Sieh Fu-Chung, 
His Chinese Imperial Majesty's Minister 
to Great Britain and France. 
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OoEEESPONDENCE relating to tho Areangements made by the Government of India for the Pboductiom of 

Evidence before the Royal Commission. 



G-OVEENMENT OF INDIA. 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE DEPARTMENT. 
Sepakate Revenue. 

OPIUM. 



A. 
No. 306 of 1893. 



To the Right Honourable the Eael of Kimbeeley.K.G., 

Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

Simla, 
My Loed, the 20th September 1893. 

On' the 11th August 1893, His Excellency the 
Viceroy received from your Lordship tho following 
telegram : — 

"Opium Commission. Following is on behalf of 
Chairman : — Do you prefer that he should arrive India 
1st November next, or 15th November next P Lyall 
will accompany him. He assumes that you are 
arranging course of inquiry, places to be visited, 
and witnesses, and that they will begin with official 
witnesses." 

2. On the 15th idem we replied to your Lordship in 
the following telegram : — 

" Tour telegram of 11th instant. Opium Commis- 
sion. We think it best that Commission should be 
ready to begin inquiry at Calcutta about i5th Novem- 
ber. We had not intended to arrange course of inquiry 
and places to be visited, as we expected Commission 
would do so ; but we will now prepare programme for 
consideration of Commission and send copy when 
ready. We are not certain what is meant by official 
witnesses. If by that term is meant witnesses who 
will give evidence as to extent of opium cultivation in 
India, amount of consumption, system of taxation, and 
so forth, we see no objection to their being examined 
in the first instance. But we think that, as a rule, the 
witnesses who are in favour of interfering with the 
present condition of things, by either prohibiting the 
use of opium, or imposing further restrictions, should 
be examined before the witnesses who are in favour of 
leaving matters as they are. In particular, we think 
it very desirable that such anti-opium evidence as may 
be available in England should be taken before the 
Commission come to this country. This would give 
both thr Commissioners and the CovorTiniont of India an 
idea of the poiiils upon which Indian ovideiicc was 
most wanted. At same time it must lie rocolk-oted 



that many witnesses can only give evidence at parti- 
cular places and times, and that no hard-and-fast rule 
as to order of examination can be followed. We shall 
be prepared to suggest non-official witnesses, who will 
give independent evidence, but we cannot undertake to 
specially search for witnesses who will give evidence 
against opium. We presume this will be done by the 
Anti-Opium Society." 

3. Subsequently, on the 23rd August, we received 
from your Lordship the following telegram : — 

" Opium Commission. Following from Lord Brassey : 
— We propose to take some evidence here before going 
out, and to begin work in India in third week in 
November, opening with anti-opium witnesses : then 
go on as you may arrange." 

4. In order to meet the wishes of the Chairman, we 
have prepared for the consideration of the Commission 
a provisional list of places which it may be convenient to 
visit. A copy of this list and copies of a resolution. 
No. 3910-Bx., dated the 8th instant, and of letters which 
we have addressed to Local Govei'nments and Adminis- 
trations, and to certain political officers, and to the 
Adjutant-General in India, regarding the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on Opium, the places to be 
visited by the Commission, and the course of the 
inquiry, are herewith forwarded for information. We 
request that these papers may be communicated to the 
Chairman of the Commission. 



We have, &c. 
(Signed) 



Lansdowne. 
G. S. White. 

P. P. HUXCHINS. 

D. Baebouk. 

A. B. MiLLEE. 

H. Beackenbuet. 
C. B. Peitchaed. 
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No. 3910— Ex. 

Resolution. 

Simla, 
the 8th September, 1893. 
Read — 

The following resolution adopted by the House of 
Commons on the 30th June 1893, on the motion of 
Her Majesty's Government, viz.: — 

That, having regard to the strong objections 
urged on moral grounds to the system by which 
the Indian opium revenue is raised, this House 
presses on the Grovernment of India to continue 
their policy of greatly diminishing the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy and the production and sale 
of opium, and desires that an humble address 
be presented to Her Majesty praying Her 
Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to 
report as to — 

(1.) "Whether the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sale of opium in British 
India should be prohibited, except for 
medical purposes, and whether such pro- 
hibition could be extended to the Native 
States. 

(2.) The nature of the existing arrangements 
with the Native States in respect of the 
transit of opium through British territory, 
and on what terms, if any, these arrange- 
ments could be with justice terminated. 

(3.) The effect on the finances of India of the 
prohibition of the sale and export of opium, 
taking into consideration — 
(a) the amount of compensation payable ; 
(J) the cost of the necessary preventive 

measures ; 
(c) the loss of revenue. 

(4.) Whether any change short of total pro- 
hibition should be made in the system at 
present followed for regulating and re- 
stricting the opium traffic and for raising 
a revenue therefrom. 

(5.) The consumption of opium by the 
different races and in the different dis- 
tricts of India, and the effect of such con- 
sumption on the moral and physical 
condition of the people. 

(6.) The disposition of the people of India 
in regard to — 

(a) the use of opium for non-medical pur- 
poses ; 
(5) their willingness to bear in whole or 
part the cost of prohibitive measures. 

Resolution. — The Right Honourable Lord Brassey, 
who has been appointed Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission referred to in the resolution recited in the 
preamble, has, through the Secretary of State, inti- 
mated his expectation that the Government of India 
would arrange the course of the inquiry to be under- 
taken by the Commission, the places to be visited, and 
the witnesses to be called to give evidence. 

2. Until the Commission has been fully constituted, 
and the members have had an opportunity of conferring 
together regarding the course to be followed, it is pro- 
bable that the matters referred to by the Chairman 
cannot be definitely arranged. In order, however, to 
meet as far as possible the wishes of the Chairman, the 
Government of India have prepared an outline of the 
course which may, it is thought, be conveniently 
observed in conducting the inquiry, and a general 
outline of the route which the Commission might 
follow in the ordering of its tour throughout the pro- 
vinces of India. The Government of India desire it to 
be understood that in proposing a programme and 
itinerary they are merely putting forward suggestions 
for the consideration of the Commission in the hope of 
thereby facilitating the completion of their labours, a,nd 
thai all questions connected with the course of inquiry 
places to be visited, and witnesses to be examined will 
be finally decided by the Commission. 

3. The chief places which it is thought that the Com- 
mission should visit, and the order in which it would 
probably be convenient to visit them, are set forth in 
an appendix attached to this resolution. The itinerary 
has been drawn up on the assumption that the Commis- 
sion will begin their inquiry in Calcutta in the third 



week of November 1893. It is not yet known what App. XXXIV, 
length of time the Commission will require for the production of 
completion of their task. The scope of the inquiry is Evidence, 
so wide, and the interests of India are so vitally con- 
cerned, that the time must necessarily be considerable. 
It may be that the Commission will desire to visit other 
places besides those now suggested. It may also 
happen that the number of persons desiring to give 
evidence may be so great that the time allotted to each 
centre of inquiry may differ widely from any estimate 
that it would be possible to make beforehand. It has, 
therefore, been decided for the present not to indicate 
any dates as likely to be observed in visiting particular 
places. As soon as possible after the commencement 
of the proceedings, dates can be notified as far in 
advance as may be practicable in order that all persons 
who desire to offer evidence may have ample notice 
when their attendance is likely to be required. 

4. It is understood that on arrival in Calcutta 
the Commission will begin by taking the evidence of 
witnesses who are in favour of the prohibition or 
greater restriction of the consumption of opium. As 
regards the subsequent course of the inquiry, it appears 
to the Government of India that the several matters 
comprised in the reference to the Commission may 
most conveniently be taken up in the following order, 
which corresponds with what seems to be their natural 
sequence, namely : — 

(1.) The production and consumption of opium 
throughout India, and the various systems under 
which the poppy is cultivated and opium manu- 
factured, and revenue raised therefrom in different 
parts of India. 

This head of inquiry, it will be seen, is not expressly 
mentioned in the resolution of the House of Commons, 
except in so far as it is included in the fifth clause of 
the reference. But a correct understanding of the 
existing arrangements is manifestly a necessary pre- 
liminary to an inquiry into proposals for change. 

(2.) ' The consumption of opium by the different races 
and in the different districts of India, and the 
ettect of such consumption on the moral and phv sioal 
condition of the people. 

(3.) The disposition of the people of India in regard 
to- 
la) the use of opium f'jr non-medical purposes; 

and 
(6) their willingness to bear in whole or in part 
the cost of prohibitive measures. 

(4.) The nature of the existing arrangements with the 
Native States in respect of the transit of opium 
through British territory, and on what terms, if 
any, those arrangements could with justice be 
terminated. 

(5.) The effect on the finances of India of the prohibi- 
tion of the sale and export of opium, taking into 
consideration — 

(a) the amount of compensation payable ; 

(6) the cost of the necessary prevenliive measures ; 

and 
(cj the loss of revenue. 

(6.) Whether the growth of the poppy and manufac- 
ture and sale of opium in British India should be 
prohibited, except for medical purposes, and 
whether such prohibition could be extended to the 
Native States ; and 

(7.) Whether any change short of total prohibition 
should be made in the system at present followed 
for regulating and restricting the opium traffic 
and for raising a revenue therefrom. 

5. Although it is suggested that the course of inquiry 
may conveniently follow the order indicated above, it 
will not be possible to adhere to it exactly, fome of 
the official witnesses will give evidence on more than 
one of the matters enumerated. The non-official 
witnesses also in many cases will probably wish to do 
the same ; and some of these may be unwilling or 
unable to arrange their evidence in accordance with the 
suggested classification. In all cases the convenience 
of the witnesses will have to be considered in regard to 
the place and time of their examination ; and the order 
in which successive branches of the inquiry are taken 
up must be subordinated to the necessity of examining 
each witness at some centre within a reasonable 
distance of his home. Moreover, it cannot be expected 
that any branch of the inquiry will be exhausted at 
one place, and a strict adherence to the order suggested 
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App. IXXIV. might necessitate a second visit of the Commission to 
— one or more of the places entered in the earlier part of 

their tour. So far, however, as these considerations 
permit, the G-overnment of India are of opinion that 
the course of the Commission's inquiries may advan- 
tageously follow the order indicated in the last 
preceding paragraph. 

6. Evidence regarding the first head of the inquiry 
can, it is thought be most conveniently laid before the 
Commission either in the form of written statements, 
or orally, by selected oflficers authorised to produce 
official figures and explain the existing systems. The 
Government of India will therefore arrange, in oom- 
munioation with the respective local governments, to 
call witnesses in tJie first instance who will give 
evidence regarding the extent of cultivation of the 
poppy, the manufacture and consumption of opium in 
India, the various systems of taxation, and other 
matters falling under the first or preliminary head of 
inquiry specified in paragraph 4 above.* 

7. When the ground has thus been cleared, the sub- 
sequent procedure in regard to the calling of witnesses 
must, it is thought, depend on the pleasure of the Com- 
mission. It is probable that the Commission will 
wish to receive evidence from all persons who possess 
information regarding any of the matters referred to 
them by the resolution of the House of Commons, and 
who are desirous of being examined. The Commission 
will doubtless invite all such persons to come forward 
and will intimate the dales and places at which they 
will be examined. It is anticipated that of the persons 
who tender themselves voluntarily for examination, 
some will be in favour of maintaining the existing 
arrangements in respect of opium more or less un- 
changed ; while others will desire to advocate measures 
of restriction or prohibition. The Government of India 
consider that, after the preliminary official evidence as 
to existing arrangements has been recorded, it will be 
convenient at each centre of examination to receive 
the testimony of those persona or bodies who desire to 
see alterations introduced : it has been ascertained that 
this arrangement is in accordance with the wishes of 
the chairman. 

8. When these have been examined, the Government 
will be prepared to produce further witnesses to deal 
with those heads of the inquiry regarding which ofiicial 
evidence may be found to be necessary. Thus, in 
respect of the second head of inquiry, it is probable 
that the ground will have been covered to some extent 
by the witnesses referred to in paragraph 6. Further 
detailed evidence will, however, be given in each 
province by selected officers of experience regarding 
the consumption of opium by different races and in 
different parts of India. Gentlemen of the medical 
profession, including both officers in the service of 
Goverment and private practitioners, who have had 
opportunities of observing the moral and physical 
effects of the consumption of opium, will be invited to 
lay the results of theii experience before the Commis- 
sion. The Government also hope to be able to suggest 
the names of a number of non-official gentlemen of 
recognized standing, whose experience and opinions 
will present the case from a different point of view. 

9 . As regards the third head of inquiry , it is anticipated 
that the official witnesses already referred to will be 
able to give evidence regarding the disposition of the 
people of India in respect of the use of opium, and their 
willingness to bear the cost of prohibitive measures. 
On these points, however, the Commission will probably 
wish to receive as much evidence as possible from 
gentlemen not directly connected with the Government. 
Some of the non-official witnesses refered to in para- 
graphs 7 and 8, especially those of them who hold a 
representative position among the native community, 
will be able to speak with authority regarding the 
feelings of their fellow-countrymen on the subject. 

10. As regards the arrangements with native states, 
the Government of India will undertake to place before 
the Commission a full statement of all agreements now 
in force regarding the production of opium in the states 
in question, its export from, and import into, these 
states. It is probable that the Commission will hold 
sittings in or near some of the principal states which 
are concerned with the production or trade in opium, 
or which consume it on a considerable scale, and the 
Government of India will be prepared to give the 

* This evidence cai), if iiotessary, be supplemented by Uie evidence 
of additional witnesses at eacli place which the Commission may 
decide to visit. 



Commission every assistance in procuring a representa- 
tion of the views of the durbars affected regarding the 
possibility of prohibiting or restricting the production 
of opium within their territories , or its export through 
British territory, and as to the compensation (if any) to 
which they would consider themselves to be entitled in 
the event of such measures being adopted. 

11. As regards the efllect on the finances of India of 
prohibitive measures, the Government of India will 
place before the Commission the best estimates that 
can be prepared. It will not be possible to frame an 
estimate of the cost of preventive measures until it is 
known to what area and over what length of frontier 
they are desired to be applied. 

12. The remaining branches of the inquiry do not at 
present call for particular notice. They appear to be 
rather of the nature of inferences to be deduced from, 
the evidence given and from the conclusions arrived at 
upon the previous questions. The Government of 
India will, however, be prepared to render any assist, 
ance in regard to them which the Commission may 
desire to have, either by tendering witnesses for 
examination, or in any other way that may be preferred. 



Oedee,. — Ordered, that a copy of this resolution be 
,, , _ , _ , „ ,,. forwarded to the local 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, l!forth- , j j • • 

Western Provinces and Oudh, Pun- governments and a,dmmis- 

jab, Burma, Central Provinces, and trations noted in the 

^'^™- margin. 



Ordered also, that copies be forwarded to the Foreign 
Department for communication to the agents to the 
Governor-General, Central India and Bajputana, and to 
the residents at Baroda and Hyderabad. 

J. F. FlNLAY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 



B.— 2. 



Places to be Visited by the Eoyal Commission 
on Opium. 

1. Oalcutta. — Starting thence, as a centre, the Com- 
mission will visit : — 

(a.) Orissa, including the districts of Cuttack and 

Balasore. 
(6.) North-Bastern Bengal, including the districts of 

Dinagepore and Eungpore. 
(a.) Assam, including the districts of Lakhimpur and 

Sibsaugor. 

(d.) Behar, visiting the factory at Patna, and 

possibly one or two of tlie opium-growing districts. 

Of the above localities, the districts enumerated in 

(a.) (i.) and (c.) are those in which the consumption of 

opium is most considerable. In Behar a great part of 

the opium of Bengal is produced. It will be desirable 

to vifit Behar during January or February when the 

crop is in flower. 

2. ^Mj-ma.— Both Upper and Lower Burma should be 
visited, and the conditions of each province considered 
separately. The Arakan division, and the town of 
Akyab, will probably require attention, as the con- 
sumption of opium has been greatest there. The new 
system by which the consumption of opium by Burmans 
is generally prohibited in Lower as well as in Upper 
Burma will be introduced before the arrival of the 
Commission, and it will not lie possible to study 
easily the working of either the old or the new 
system. 



■The 



3. The North- Western Provinces and Oudh. ■ 
chief places to be visited are : — 

(a.) Benares. The factory at Ghazipur may be visited 

from here. 
(6.) Allahabad, 
(c.) Cawnpore. 
[d.) Luoknow. 

4. The Punjab.— The chief places to be visited are :— 
(a.) Delhi. 

(6.) Umballa. 
(c.) Ludhiana. 
(rf.) Amritsar. 
(e.) Lahore. 
{/.) Ferozepore. 
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These are all districts iu -whioh the consumption is 
considerable. From Umballa, or Amritsar, some of the 
native states might be visited, and also the district of 
Gurdaspur. Prom Lahore, the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district might be visited if time can be made 
available. 

6. Ajmere. — This place is not of itself very important 
for the present purpose ; but as being British territory, 
and situated in the midst of the states in which Malwa 
opium is produced, it is a convenient centre for in- 
quiring into the latter trade. The following states in 
the Eajputana and Central India Agencies are those 
which produce most opium, and might be visited :- 

(a.) Meywar 

(6.) Jhallawar 

(c.) Indore 

(d.) Bhopal - - ^ in the Central India Agency. 

(e.) Gwalior 



vin the Eajputana Agency. 



" Mn the Central Provinces. 



6. The Oentral Provinces and Berar. — The following 
towns might be visited : 

(a.) Jnbbulpore 

(h.) Nagpur - 

(c.) Amraoti, in Berar. 

7. The Bombay Pesidency. — The Government of India 
will leave it to the local government to suggest the 
places to be visited in Bombay; they should, it is 
thought, include the native state of Baroda, and perhaps 
some others. 

8. Hyderdbad.— The capital of the Nizam's dominions 
may be visited if time permits. 

9. Thj Madras Presidency. Here also the Govern- 
ment of India prefer to leave it to the local govern- 
ment to suggest the places to be visited. These 
might, perhaps, include some of the hill tracts, in 
which special arrangements in regard to opium are in 
force. 



B.— 3.* 
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SiK, 



To the Seohetart to Government, Bengal. 

Simla, 
8th September 1893. 
I AM directed to forward herewith, for the 
information of his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, a 
copy of a resolution of the Government of India of this 
date, with its enclosure, regarding the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the production and 
sale of, and trade in, opium in India. 

2. The general course of the inquiry, and the places 
whioh the Commission will probably visit, so far as 
they can now be determined, are set forth in the 
resolution and its appendix, which also contain some 
account of the points on which it is proposed that 
evidence should be adduced by the Government, and of 
the classes of witnesses by whom it should be pre- 
sented. I am now directed to indicate more precisely 
the matters as to whioh evidence will be brought for- 
ward by the Government of India, and those as to 
whioh the local governments, including that of Bengal, 
are desired to call witnesses. 

3. The Government of India will be responsible for 
the production of evidence dealing with the following 
points, namely :^ 

(1) the existing systems under which opium is pro- 
duced and sold, or revenue raised from it ; 

(2) the effect on the finances of India of the pro- 
hibition of opium ; 

(3) the arrangements with native states, and the 
effects of prohibitive measures with regard to 
them ; and 

(4) the consideration of prohibitive measures as 
affecting the native army. 

As regards the first of these points, however, it is 
thought that an account of the Bengal system can be 
most conveniently given by one or more experienced 
oflBcers, well acquainted with that system, to be nomi- 
nated by the Government of Bengal. I am to request 
therefore that his Honour may be moved to select 
witnesses for this purpose and to cause a clear account 

• This and the two following documents are reproduced as specimens 
of the letters addressed to local authorities on the subject, 



of the Bengal system, with full statistics, to be pre- 
pared, which one of these witnesses may lay before the 
Copimission. 

4. The evidence adduced by the Government of India 
should be supplemented in respect of Bengal by the 
evidence of experienced officers, well acquainted with 
local conditions, with especial reference to the following 
branches of the inquiry, namely : — • 

(1) the consumption of opium by the different races 
and in the different districts of India, and the 
effect of such consumption on the moral and physical 
condition of the people, and — 

(2) the disposition of the people of India in regard 
to— 

(a) the use of opium for non-medical purposes, 

and 
(6) their willingness to bear in whole or in part 

the cost of prohibitive measures. 

I am to request that the Government of Bengal will 
be good enough to select a suitable number of ex- 
perienced and capable officers who will give evidence 
on these matters at each place where the Commission 
may arrange to take evidence within the province of 
Bengal. It should be arranged that one or more of 
these witnesses, as may be convenient, shall be in a 
position to lay before the Commission such figures or 
statistics as, in the opinion of his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, may be required or are likely to be useful. 

5. The Commission will probably wish to visit one or 
both of the factories at Patna and Ghazipur, and some 
of the districts in which the poppy is cultivated. 
Arrangements to this effect have been made in the 
provisional itinerary which is appended to the resolu. 
tion. The gentlemen who may be selected to give 
evidence at Patna or in other poppy-growing districts 
should include some who are able to explain clearly the 
magnitude of the interests bound up with opium in 
those districts, the extent of cultivation, the money 
which it brings into the pockets of cultivators and 
landholders, and the manner in which its prohibition 
would affect rents, and the revenue derived from land. 
Some of these witnesses should also be in a position to 
represent with authority the views of the classes who as 
landholders, cultivators, or factory hands, are concerned 
in the industry. It is thought that the non-official 
witnesses referred to in paragraph 7 below will be able 
to give valuable evidence in this connexion. 

6. It is especially importantthat the medical evidence 
to be laid before the Commission shall be the best and 
most complete that can be obtained; and in nominating 
the witnesses of this class, both official and non-official, 
I am to request that care may be taken to select those 
gentlemen who are of the highest standing in their 
profession, and who have enjoyed the most extensive 
experience of the effects of the use of opium and of 
other stimulants and narcotics. 

7. In addition to officers of Government it will be ne- 
cessary to adduce the evidence of independent non-official 
gentlemen, especially natives of India, whose knowledge 
of their fellow countrymen will throw valuable light on 
the disposition of the people in regard to the use of 
opium, and their willingness to bear the additional 
taxation involved in the adoption of prohibitive mea- 
sures. The selection of these witnesses will require 
careful consideration. It is desirable that they should, 
if possible, be gentlemen of some social standing, of 
independence of character and good general intelli- 
gence, and so completely in touch with public feeling 
in their respective provinces as to command the respect 
and confidence alike of the people of India and of the 
members of the Commission. 

8. I am to request that a list of the witnesses whom 
his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to nomi- 
nate may be submitted to the Government of India, 
together with some indication of the branches of the 
inquiry regarding which each witness proposes to give 
evidence. This list, together with any observations 
which his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor may desire 
to offer, should be forwarded so as to reach this office 
not later than the 15th October 1893. It will doubtless 
be possible to put forward additional witnesses at a 
subsequent period if it should appear necessai-y to 
do so. 

I have, &o. 

J. F. FlNlAT, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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From tho Secbetahy to the GtOveenment of India, to 
the Agent to the GrOVERUOE-GrENEEAL in Centeal 
India. 

Simla, 
SiE, 9th September 1893. 

I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a 
Resolution which was adopted by the House of Commons 
on the 30th June 1893, praying Her Majesty to appoint 
a Royal Commission to report on certain matters 
connected with the production and sale of, and trade in, 
opium in India. A copy of a Resolution of the Govern- 
mout of India in the Finance and Commerce Depart- 
ment, dated the 8th September 1893, and of a list of 
places which the Commission will probably wish to 
visit are also forwarded for your information. 

2. The branches of the inquiry to be made by the 
Commission which concern the Native States are — 

(1) Whether, if the production and use of opium for 
non-medical purposes are prohibited throughout 
British India, such prohibition could be extended 
to the Native States ; 

(2) The nature of the existing arrangements with 
the Native States in respect of the transit of opium 
through British territory, and whether those 
arrangements could be with justice terminated ; 
and 

(3) To what compensation would the Native States 
be fairly entitled in the event of measures of 
prohibition being adopted. 

3. I am to request that you will be good enough to 
cause the Darbars of all the States within the Central 
India Agency to be fully informed of the appointment 
of the Royal Commission, by order of Her Majesty the 
Queen, Empress of India, and of the nature of the 
inquiry which tho Commission has been instructed to 
make. Within the Central India Agency, the States 
in which opium is most extensively produced are 
Indore, Bhopal, and Grwalior ; but several others also 
produce it in some quantity, and almost all are in- 
terested in the question to a considerable extent. It 
should be explained to the Darbars that the Government 
of India arc most anxious that their interests should 
not be overlooked, and that a full expression of their 
views should be placed before the Commission. The 
Governor-General in Council therefore desires that the 
Darbars may be invited to nominate witnesses to give 
evidence beiore the Commission regarding the matters 
mentioned in paragraph 2 of this letter, and any others 
to which tho Darbars may wish to call attention. 

4. I am also to request that you will report, after 
ascertaining, in as quiet and informal a manner as 
may be possible, the views of the Darbars concerned, 
whether the three States named in paragraph 3, or any 
others in which the opium question is of importance, 
would be likely to raise difficulties in the event of the 
Commission wishing to visit their territory, for the 
purpose of taking evidence or otherwise prosecuting 
their inquiries. This matter is one which requires 
delicate handling, and no formal reference should, at 
present, be made to the Darbars on this point. 

5. It will be understood that the places to be visited 
by the Commission have not yet been finally settled, 
and the itinerary enclosed with this letter is provisional 
only. It would be convenient if it could be arranged 
that the witnesses who may be nominated to give 
evidence regarding the Native States in Central India 
should be examined at a few central places, so as to 
obviate the delay which must be incurred if the 
Commission is required to visit a large number of 
places. 

I am to inquire whether you can suggest any place, 
which should be in British territory if possible, which 
would be a convenient centre for the examination of 
all witnesses from the Central India Agency. 

6. In addition to witnesses from the Darbars, in 
response to the invitation referred to in paragraph 3 of 
this letter, may nominate to state their views, it will 
bo necessary to have the evidence of one or two political 
officers in the service of Government, who possess a 
thorough acquaintance with the opium question in 
the Central India Agency. They will be required to 
lay before the Commission full information, supported 
by such figures and statistics as may be found necessary, 
regarding the extent of poppy cultivation within each 
State in the Agency, tho production of opium, the 
local consumption and export, tho revenue which each 



Darbar derives from it, either directly or otherwise, 
the nature of the agreements under which the drug is 
exported through British territory, and the compensa- 
tion to which each State might reasonably be entitled 
if the production of opium were stopped or its export 
prohibited. I am to request that you will nominate 
one or two of the most experienced and trustworthy 
officers in your Agency for this purpose, and that yoa 
will submit their names, together with a brief outline 
of the evidence which each can give, so as to reach 
this office not later than the 16th October next. If you 
would prefer to give evidence yourself regarding these 
matters, or any of them, the Governor - General in 
Council would welcome your assistance. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. J. Cuningham, 
for Secretary to the Government of India. 



B.— 5. 

No. 4431-D., dated 15th September 1893. 

From Majoe-Geneeal Sie E. H. H. Coilen, K.O.I.E., 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
Department, to the Adjutant-Genbkal in India. 

With reference to your letter No. 3861-B., dated the 
13th September 1893, I am directed to forward here- 
with the draft of a circular which it has been decided 
to issue to officers commanding regiments and batteries 
of the Native Army regarding the extent to which 
opium is used by native troops, and to request that, 
under the orders of his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, you will be so good as to issue it as early as 
practicable. 

2. I am further to request that the Government of 
India may be furnished at a very early date, with a copy 
of the circular for transmission to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for India. 

Draft of a Circular to he issued to the Officer Commanding 
every regiment and hattery of the Native Army. 

1. It is desired to place before the Royal Commission 
on Opiiim, .which will take evidence in India during 
the ensuing cold weather, information regarding the 
extent to which Opium is used in the Native Army and 
the effects of its consumption on the health of the 
troops. 

2. Tou are accordingly requested to report in 
respect to the p° under your command : — 

(a) the number and proportion of men by whom 
opium is commonly used, as well as the proportion 
of men who use opium (1) in moderation, and (2) 
to excess ; 

(&) the average consumption per man ; 

(c) whether, and to what extent, the use of opium 
by the men has been productive of injurious results, 
either physically or morally. 

3. In forwarding the information you may obtain 
upon these points, you should state your own opinions 
with regard to each of them. 

4. It is requested that your reply may reach this 
office not later than the 15th October. 



0.— 1. 
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To the Seceetaet, Royal Opium Commission. 

Calcutta, 
6th January 1894. 
The attention of tho Governor-General in Council 
has been drawn to passages in the published reports of 
proceedings of the Royal (.)pium Commission, from 
which it appears that the action of the Government in 
respect of the inquiry entrusted to the Commission has 
been called in question by one of its members. I 
am desired to address you with reference to these 
incidents. 

2. The first of them arose out of a statement made 
by the Chairman, in the course of the proceedings of 
December 21st, and the report of it in the Calcutta 
Englishman is set forth in Annexure A. 
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3. The Govenor-General in Council noticed with 
pleasure that the Chairman of the Commission had 
expressed, apparently with the concurrence of his 
colleagues, his satisfaction at the manner in which the 
GoTernment of India had co-operated with the Com- 
mission. His Excellency in Council therefore learned 
with regret that one, at least, of Lord Brassey's col- 
leagues found himself nnable to agree in his Lordship's 
observations. 

4. The Government of India have undertaken the 
duty of facilitating the inquiries of the Commission in 
every way in their power, and the steps they have 
taken with this object, beginning with the resolution 
in the Financial Department, No. 3910, dated 8th 
September, and the letters to local governments issued 
upon the same date, have been communicated to the 
Commission from time to time. No exception has, so 
far as the Government of India is aware, been taken by 
the Commission to any of those proceedings ; nor do 
they know of a single instance in which they themselves 
or their officers have not done their utmost to meet 
any wish expressed by the Commission or by any of its 
members. 

5. It was not the intention of the Government of 
India to take immediate notice of the observation made 
by Mr. Wilson at the sitting of the 22nd, and they 
would have preferred to reserve for a more suitable 
opportunity any comments for which it might have 
seemed to call. Further observations were, however, 
made by the same member of the Commission upon 
the occasion of the sitting of December 27th, which, in 
the opinion of his Excellency in Council, render it 
necessary that the matter should not remain any longer 
unnoticed. 

6. This second incident arose out of a conference held 
nn the 11th instant, at Lord Brassey's request, between 
himself and Mr. Westland. A desire had been ex- 
pressed by Lord Brassey on the part of the Commission 
that the volume of evidence offered by the Govern- 
ments of Assam and of Madras might be reduced, and 
the question was what communications might be made 
to these Governments with this object. Mr. Westland's 
statements made at that conference were, at the sitting 
of December 27th explained to the Commission with 
substantial accuracy by Lord Brassey ; and then, 
according to the newspaper report, the conversation 
set out in Annexure B. took place. 

7. I am to explain, with reference to this conversa- 
tion, that the Government of India have no intention 
of adopting any view of their duty towards the Com- 
mission other than that which they have held from the 
time when they were first invited to afford assistance 
to the Commission. Mr. Westland's statement of the 
position of the Government was not intended to mark 
a new departure, but will be found to be in accordance 
with the resolution of September 8th, and with the 
letters issued to the local governments on the same 
date ; documents of which the full text is in possession 
of the Commission. 

8. The document to which, if the newspaper report is 
correct, Mr. Wilson must presumably have referred 
when he questioned the accuracy of the memorandum, 
was the telegram from the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State, despatched on August 16th 
(Annexure C), when it first came to the knowledge of 
the Government of India that they were expected by 
the Commission to prepare a programme of pro- 
ceedings. 

9. The intentions declared in this telegram are the 
same as those which were more fully set out in the 
proceedings of September 8th, and are in accordance 
with Mr. Westland's explanations as read out by the 
Chairman. It is said in the telegram that while the 
Government of India were prepared to suggest non- 
ofiicial witnesses, who would give " independent 
" evidence," they " cannot undertake to specially 
" search for witnesses who will give evidence against 
" opium.' This statement was obviously not tanta- 
mount to an announcement that the Government of 
India refused to "undertake to present any evidence 
" except that which practically favoured the present 
" policy." As a matter of fact, some of the witnesses 
tendered by the local governments, under instructions 
from the Government of India, have, as was to be 
expected, shown that they did not favour the use of 
opium. 

10. His Excellency in Council is anxious that there 
should be no misunderstanding as to the conditions 



upon which the Government of India have, from the 
first, undertaken, at the instance of the Eoyal Com- 
mission, to make arrangements for the course of the 
inquiry, and for the production of the evidence of non- 
official as well as official witnesses, and I am to say 
that, if those arran gements have in any respect appeared 
to the Commissioners to fall short of what was necessary 
in order to elicit the material facts, his Excellency in 
Council will be grateful for the earliest possible intima- 
tion which the Commission may find it possible to 
make. 

I have, &c. 

J. F. FiNLAY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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Armexfure A. 

Beports of Pkoceedings of the Royal Opium Com- 
mission from the Calcutta " Englishman " of 
various dates. 

Thursday, 21st December. — " Lord Brassey : 1 should 
" like to say, Mr. Lyall, that I shall be expressing the 
" general feeling of the Commission when I say that 
" we are satisfied that the Government of India have 
" taken very proper steps to put their case before us, 
" and that we are sensible that they have done their 
" best to co-operate with the Commission in the not 
" easy task of eliciting all the facts which it is 
" desirable to bring before this Commission in dealing 
" with an extremely complicated question. We have 
" read your circulars, and they seem to be circulars 
" which it is very proper that the Government should 
" prepare and distribute amongst those who are com- 
" petent to give evidence before the Commission." 

Friday, 22nd December. — "Lord Brassey: In dis- 
" missing Mr. Lyall yesterday from the chair occupied 
" by witnesses, I made some observations with refer- 
" ence to the arrangements which have been made by 
" the Government of India for the purpose of conduct- 
" ing our inquiry in this country. Those observations 
' ' seemed to come from the chair, in the name of the 
" general body of the Commission; but I find that 
" what I said must be taken to represent my individual 
" view, and that, in order to put the case fully before 
" the public, it will be necessary for Mr. Wilson to 
" make a statement representing his own individual* 
" impressions." 

" Mr. Wilson : I wish only to say that I regret that 
any difference of opinion should exist between Lord 
Brassey and myself on any matter in connexion with 
this Commission ; but I am obliged to say that I am 
unable to endorse his observations to Mr. Lyall as to 
the action of the Indian authorities in regard to this 
Commission." 



C— 3. 
Annexwre B. 



"Mr. Wilson: I wish to direct attention to the last 
sentence in the first paragraph — ' The Government, 
' however, will not reply to such evidence as a de- 
' fendant, but will merely pursue their course of 
' enabling the Commission to fully ascertain the actual 
• facts.' Now in previous papers put before us the 
Government distinctly stated that it was no part of 
their business — that they would not undertake to 
present any evidence except that which practically 
favoured the present policy. Therefore, this is scarcely 
consistent with their previous statement. I only wish 
to point that out. 

" Lord Brassey : The memorandum must be under- 
stood to represent the view now taken by the Govern- 
ment of their duty towards the Commission. 

' ' Mr. Fanshawe (to Mr. Wilson) : Would you kindly 
let me know what previous paper you are referring 
to P 

"Mr. Wilson : I do not think we have had it put 
before us in print, and I do not think, therefore, that I 
have a copy. But I have no doubt that our secretary 
will remember that a document was circulated at a 
comparatively early stage of our proceedings, in which 
the distinct statement was made, and noted by myself 
at the time, that the Government did not consider it a 
part of its duty — I cannot recall the exact words — to 
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App. XXXIV. produce anything, to use a common phase, like anti- 

opium evidence. Therefore, I do not think it is quite 

correct to say the Grovemment declines the position of 
a defendant. 

" Lord Brassey : At any rate, speaking to me through 
Mr. Westland, they desire now to take a broader posi- 
tion, and I think we may accept the statement of what 
passed as read by me for the purpose of its being put 
on our minutes. I did not propose to raise any dis- 
cussion upon this memorandum. I thought, as Mr. 
Westland had desired it, that I ought to make a report 
of the interview in writing, so that it might be sub- 
mitted to the Government before it came before us 
to-day. I think we had better proceed with our 
business." 



C— 4. 

Annexure G. 



Telegeam from the Viceroy to Hee Majesty's 
Seceetaey of State. 

{This telegram is included in the Despatch ma/rked A. in 
this Appendix). 



D.— 1. 

The Right Hon. Lord Beassey, K.O.B. 

Camp TJmballa, 
Deae Loed Beassey, 17th January 1894. 

1. The letter from the Government of India, No. 95 
Ex., dated the 6th January 1894, has received my care- 
ful consideration, and I deem it my duty to set forth as 
clearly as I can the grounds on which I complained, 
and still complain, of the action of the authorities in 
India. 

2. "When I felt obliged, on the 22nd December last, 
to dissent from your lordship's compliment, through 
Mr. Lyall, to the Government of India, I did so partly 
on account of information which I was not then, and 
am not now, at liberty to divulge, and partly on account 
of some of the matters to which I am about to allude. 

3. As to my remarks on the 27th December last, I 
frankly admit that the Government of India is tech- 
nically accurate in pointing out that the actual language 
of the telegram of the 15th August last, does not justify 
the description of it given by me. But I was speaking 
from memory, as the report quoted shows, and I gave 
the impression which the perusal of the telegram had 
left upon my own mind. That this impression was not 
entirely erroneous will now, I think, be apparent. 

4. A circular was issued by Mr. Lyall, dated the 
11th November 189.3, in which, following the resolution 
of the Government of India, dated the 8th September 
1893, too much prominence is given to the question of 
" the disposition of the people " in regard to " their 
" willingness to bear in whole or in part the cost of 
" prohibitive measures." Its insertion as the second 
point in the circular is in variance of the order of 
subjects for inquiry laid down in the Resolution of the 
House of Commons upon which the Boyal Commission 
was appointed, in which it was given the last place. 
Again, having regard to the order of subjects as laid 
down in the circular itself, the proper place for this 
subject would appear to be after the 5th. The order of 
subjects laid down in the Resolution of the House of 
Commons and that laid down in the circular in question 
are set out in Appendix I. This document has had a 
very wide circulation, and whatever the intention of 
the alteration may have been, it is obvious that its 
tendency was to frighten many of the witnesses at the 
very outset with the prospect of having to bear the cost 
of preventive measures, as the necessary consequence 
of the total or partial prohibition of opium traffic ; and 
it has had that effect to a considerable extent. 

5. On the 21st December last, some official corres- 
pondence was circulated for information. It appeared 
therefrom that the Government of India, in a telegram, 
5426 Ex., dated the 13th December last, asked the 
Government of Madras to do as follows : " Send abstracts 
" of evidence of witnesses named in your list of 24th 
"November. Letter follows. Await its receipt before 
" replying regarding the question of what witnesses 
" should go to Bombay." There is something re- 
markable in the anxiety which the Government in this 



instance, as in several others, have shown not to allow 
any evidence to reach the Commission direct, without 
passing through a process of filtration, as it were, at 
their hands. 

6. Babu Govinda Ram Chowdry, Tahsildar at Gauhati, 
Assam, had promised to Mr. Thomas Evans to give 
evidence before the Commission, and his views were 
known to be opposed to the Government policy. He 
was, however, prevented by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Gauhati from coming to Calcutta (see Appendix III. 
a telegram dated the 13th December last). 

7. On the 17th December last, Mr. Hewett, the 
Secretary to the Commission, sent me a printed list of 
20 witnesses, dated the 20th November 1893, and signed 
by Mr. Driberg, Commissioner of Excise, Assam. Mr. 
Driberg was examined on the 22nd December last, and 
he put in a new list also of 20 witnesses, omitting three 
names and adding three. 

One of the names omitted was that of Babu Haribilas 
Agarwala, Tezpur (District Darrang). Having ascer- 
tained from Mr. Driberg on the 22nd December that 
he did not intend to call this witness, I invited him to 
give evidence, and he did so as an anti-opiumist, 
although he is himself a dealer in opium. Although 
Mr. Driberg stated on the 27th December that he did 
not drop this witness, it is quite clear that when the 
abstract of the intended evidence showed what its 
character would be, Mr. Driberg did not have it printed 
and took no further notice of the witness. This seems 
inconsistent with the declared intention of the Govern- 
ment to produce " non-official witnesses who will give 
" indepedent evidence." Then on the 22nd December 
last, Mr. Driberg told the Commission that three of the 
witnesses in the second list could not come, two (i.e., 
Babus Hem Chandra Barua and Benudhar Barua) on 
account of illness and one {i.e., Dr. MuUane) owing to 
public duty. On the 27th idem, the Commission, 
however, expressed a desire to examine these three 
gentlemen, and your Lordship intimated that " arrange- 
" ments will no doubt be made for the purpose." I 
should add that Dr. Mullane is a civil surgeon of longer 
standing than Dr. Dobson who was examined. He says 
in his abstract of evidence that ' ' an old opium-eater 
" attacked with dysentery or diarrhoea enjoys a smaller 
" chance of recovery than a non-opium eater." Babu 
Hem Chandra Barua, retired superintendent of the 
Commissioner's Office, Assam Valley District, is the 
author of a popular play in Assamese the purpose of 
which is to condemn the use of opium. Both he and 
Babu Benudhar Barua say in their abstracts that 
opium consumption, to a certain extent, injuriously 
affects the physical condition of the consumer and that 
the pooror opium-eaters commit theft, and sometimes 
perjury. Some of these facts were brought out in my 
examination of Mr. Driberg. 

It is not needful now to say more in reference to the 
two incidents mentioned in the letter of the Government 
of India. But 1 have since had occasion fo make 
remarks, or put questions, on other points, of a more 
or less similar kind, and I think it will be convenient 
now to mention them. 

8. As another instance of the process of filtration 
referred to in paragraph 5, I may mention a document 
dated the 30th December last (Appendix II.) issued by 
the Government of North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 
asking officials not to communicate with the Secretary 
to the Commission direct. 

9. At Bankipur, a list of witnesses intended to be 
called on the 3rd January was supplied to me. It 
included the name of R4i Bahadur Jai Praktish Lai, 
C.I.E., Dewan of Dumraon. This gentleman represents 
a large estate in which poppy is extensively cultivated. 
He was not called. Information from two sources leads 
me to believe that his evidence would not have been 
altogether favourable to the Government. 

10. At Benares, I was informed that some witnesses 
who had been communicated with by the authorities 
and who had sent abstracts of evidence, somewhat un- 
favorable to opium, had been told that their attendance 
was not desired. One of them, Babu Ishan Chandra 
Roy, a medical practitioner, was however examined as 
an anti-opiumist witness, and he spoke strongly against 
opium. 

11. Mr. R. M. Dane, I.O.S., who accompanies the 
Commission to manage the case on behalf of the 
Government of India, was, at my request, asked by the 
Commission while at Lucknow, to put in the list of 
persons who had been asked by the authorities to give 
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evidence there, together with such abstracts of their 
evidence as had not already been produced. A paper 
hasbcen put in by that gentleman, purporting to be a 
list of rejected witnessos with abstracts of evidence 
" received from Allahabaa." This is certainly a list, 
but apparently not the list which was required by the 
Commission. Now, what does the list put in show ? 
Of the seveuDeen witnesses who were not called, 
abstracts were received from sixteen, of whom four 
seem to entertain anti-opium views and four others 
make some strong observations against the use of 
opium. I would draw particular attention to the fact 
that two of these gentlemen, namely, Mr. P. Wyud- 
ham, C.S., Assistant Commissioner and Excise Officer, 
Sultanpur, and Mirza Muhammad Beg, Deputy Col- 
lector of Basti, make the important statement that in 
their opinion revenue and rents derived from land will 
not be sensibly affected by the prohibition of poppy 
cultivation. A tabular statement of the names, rank, 
and extracts from the abstracts of evidence of these 
eight gentlemen, is annexed hereto as Appendix IV. 
These eight gentlemen all express opinions on the 
subject more or less unfavorable to opium ; and while 
none of them was produced, every one of the witnesses 
produced by the authorities at Lucknow gave evidence 
much more favorable to the Government. 

12. I am informed by Mr. Alexander, who represents 
the Anti-Opium Society, that at Rangoon five Chinese 
witnesses were produced by the authorities, three of 
whom spoke in favour of the Government opium policy 
and two against it. Now these two witnesses were 
both engaged in the liquor trade, and it was thus made 
to appear that the opposition to opium traffic amongst 
the Chinese community was confined to those who were 
likely to benefit by its prohibition. So far, however, 
was this from being the case, that in the short interval 
of time between the departure of the Commission for 
Mandalay and its return to Rangoon, no less than 305 
signatures of Chinese residents were obtained to an 
anti-opium memorial, which was presented at Govern- 
ment House by 50 or 60 leading members of that 
community. 

13. Apart from these cases of apparent interference 
by the authorities, I complain that they have not taken 
adequate steps to encourage the people boldly to come 
forward before the Commission, and to speak oat their 
minds fearlessly. Having regard to our peculiar posi- 
tion in India, the Government ought to have assured 
the people that no harm would come to them by giving 
free expression to their views, however opposed they 
may be to the well-known wishes of the Government. 
Indeed, facts have come to my knowledge, as well as 
Mr. Alexander's, which satisfy us that certain persons, 
including officials, and specially native officials, whose 
names 1 am not at liberty to disclose, hold anti-opium 
views, but that they dared not express such views 
openly. The letter of Mr. Evans, published in the 
Calcutta "Statesman" of the 6th December last, 
testifies to the same state of things in Assam. 

14. In conclusion I should observe that the Govern- 
ment may be quite justified in not going out of their 
way " specially to search for witne-jses who will give 
evidence against opium," but it is another and quite a 
different thing for them or their officers to take special 
care to ascertain the views of the witnesses before their 
examination for the apparent purpose of excluding 
those who would give evidence against opium. In the 
face of the facts that have been detailed above, can it 
be said that the authorities have pursued their declared 
" course of enabling the Commission to fully ascertain 
the actual facts " ? 

15. I regret that I feel obliged to make these serious 
criticisms, and shall be glad if they can be shown to be 
uncalled for. 

I remain, &c. 

Henby J. Wilson. 
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Resolution adopted by the House of Commons on 
the 30th June 1893, on the motion of Her Majesty's 
Government : — 

That, having regard to the strong objections 
urged on moral grounds to the system by which 
u 82810. 



the Indian opium revenue is raised, this house App. XXXIV . 

presses on the Government of India to continue 

their policy of greatly diminishing the cultivation 

of the poppy and the production and sale of opium, 

and desires that an humble address be presented 

to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to appoint a 

Royal Commission to report as to — 

(1.) Whether the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sale of opium in British 
India should be prohibited, except for medical 
purposes, and whether such prohibition could 
be extended to the Native States. 

(2.) The nature of the existing arrangements 
with the Native States in respect of the transit 
of opium through British territory, and on 
what terms, if any, these arrangements could 
be with justice terminated. 

(3.) The effect on the finances of India of the 
prohibition of the sale and export of opium, 
taking into consideration — 

(a) the amount of compensation payable ; 
{V) the cost of the necessary preventive 

measures ; 
(c) the loss of revenue. 

(4.) Whether any change short of total prohibi- 
tion should be made in the system at present 
followed for regulating and restricting the 
opium traffic, and for raising a revenue there- 
from. 
(5.) The consumption of opium by the different 
races and in the different districts of India, 
and the effect of such consumption on the 
moral and physical condition of the people. 
(6.) The disposition of the people of India in 
regard to — 

(a) the use of opium for non-medical 

purposes ; 
(i) their willingness to bear in whole or in 
part the cost of prohibitive measures. 

Mr. Lyall's Circular. 

(1.) The consumption of opium by the different races 
and in the different districts of this province, and the 
effect of such consumption on the moral and physical 
condition of the people ; and 

(2.) The disposition of the people of this province in 
regard to — 

(a) the use of opium for non-medical iiurposcs ; and 

(b) their willingness to bear in whole or in ]iiirt the 
cost of prohibitive measures. 

(3.) Whether the growth of the poppy and manu- 
facture and sale ef opium in British India should in 
your opinion be prohibited, and whether you consider 
such prohibition possible, 

(4.) Whether any change short of prohibition should 
in your opinion be made in the existing arrangements 
for regulating and restricting the opium traffic in 
Bengal, and raising a revenue therefrom. 

(5.) The magnitude of the interests bound up ■^^■ith 
opium in those districts in which the poppy is culti- 
vated, the extent of cultivation, the money which it 
brings into the pockets of cultivators and landholders, 
and the manner in which its prohibition would affect 
rents and the revenue derived from land. 

(6.) The views of the classes who, as landholders, 
cultivators, or factory hands, are concerned in the 
opium industry. 



No. 
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APPENDIX II. 

, dated Allahabad, the 30th December, 

1893. 

From W. H. L. Impey, Esq., Secretary to Government 
N. W. Provinces and Oudh, to all Commissionees 
OF Divisions, Inspecior-General or Civil Hos- 
pitals, Inspector-General op Prisons, Commis- 
sioners OP Excise, and all District Oppicers, N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Sir, 

It appears that some of these officials in these Pro- 
vinces, who have been addressed by this Government 
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App. XXXIY. oil the subject of the eTidenco to be produced before the 
Eoyal Commission on Opium, have communicated 
direct with the Secretary to the Commission, submitting 
to that officer abstracts of the evidence, or making 
inquiries as to the date of examination. I have the 
honour to poiut out that there is no authority for this 
procedure, and to say that all communications should 
be addressed to this Government. 



D.— 4. 
APPENDIX in. 

Copy of Telegeam", 13th December. 

To Bankipgee, from Palasbaki, Assam. 
To Thomas Evans (care of Uev. D. Jones), from Deputy 
CoMMissiONEE, Gowhati. 
Govindram Chowdry is unable to proceed to 
Calcutta ; it would have been courteous and advisable 
if you had consulted me before ordering my subordinates 
away when engaged in emergent work. 
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No. on 

Mr. Dane's 

List. 



Name. 



r. Wyndham, C.S. 



Kank, &c. 



E.xcise Officer and A.s- 
sistant Commissioner, 
Sultiinpur. 



13 



16 



10 



l."! 



Muhammad Abdul llahim 



Hakim Muhammad Sadiq 



Pandit Kalligi 



Rai Narain Bah 



Sheik Eurban Ali 
Mirza Muhammad Bej; 



Nobin Chandra Mitra, 
L.M.S. 



Assistant iS\u-{ieou, King's 
Hospital, Lucknow. 



Lucknow 



Baid 



Talukdar and Honoraiy 
Magistrate, Dariabad. 



Landholder, Salimpur 
Deputy Collector, Basti 



Iletired Assistant Surgeon, 
Victoria Street, Luck- 



Quotations from, and Notes on, the Abstract of Evidence 
sent in. 



Smoking. — " Effect on the moral character is to banish all 
self-espoct and induce laziness." " The opium-smoker 
is more inclined to resort to crime The habitual 

opium-smoker in these parts has a sleepy jaded look, is a 
weakly good-for-nothing, with no energy left in him." 

Eating. — No complaint. 

" Chandu contractor, is not a savoury individual, nor is lie 
a man who is much respected by his fellows. On the 
other hand one of the opium-sellers in each district is the 
district treasurer and his agent ; he is not looked down on 
in any way for engaging in this trade." 

Rents and Revenue. — "As regards rents and revenue, pro- 
hibition, as far as I have seen, has produced no effect. 
Cultivation was recently prohibited within the Eyzabad 
municipal area. No fall in rent has been caused." 

Sub-Iiead l,ft. — Opium strongly condemned as aphrodisiac ^ 
— sad results. Does not ibiuk much of it as a febrifuge. 

" The general disposition of the people of India as regards 
the free use of opium is not favourable." Is partly 
favourable to opium. 

Muddak is no good; chandu is worse. "99 out of 100 
opium-eaters reach the lowest depth of physical weak- 
ness and degradation." Painful description follows. 
" All sense of shame and honour dies." " Bartering of 
wives of opium-smokers for money for opium. They 
are unable to commit violence, but ready for everything 
rascally." 

" Opium is in no way conducive to health when used for 
non-medical purposes, and consequently as a fact 
wounds morality of those who use it only for pleasure's 
sake." Opium no way " agrees to the disposition of the 
people of India." 

Opium is used in cities for non-medical purpose ; among 
rustics for medical purposes ouly. Whatever the origin, 
the habit is " no doubt quite obnoxious to mental and 
physical faculties, it debases the mind, and makes the 
man lean and drowsy." 

But benetits outweigh vices. 

" The opium consumers become very idle and lazy." Well- 
to-do-people aie "but slightly affected." 

" People commence its use either as a medicine or to en- 
hance sexual pleasures." " It has a peculiar sort of 
craving which is quite irresistible." 

Rents. — "The rents will not, I think, be affected very 
much. Cultivators would grow other valuable crops. 
Opium is not considered a very valuable crop for various 
reasons." 

Speaks well of opium. " The greatest drawback is that the 
doses require to be gradually increased if the action of 
the drug is to be kept up." 

" The febrifuge properties of opium are very slight 

The statement that it acts as a prophylactic of iervr in 
malarious districts should be accepted with caution, for 
the immunity reported to be so enjoyed, has proved in 
many instances to be imaginary." Opium-eaters when 
found out make fever a pretence. He was in charge of 
hospital and lock-up in Burdwan when malarious fever 
raged fearfully from 1861 to 1869. 

Moderate use does not seem to do much harm, but the 
temptation to indulge in large doses is great, and the 
result deplorable. 
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E.— 1. 

Mr. K. M. Dane's statement. 

The Chairman .- Will you make a statement to us 
■with I'eference to any points ■which have come "withiu 
you kncwledge ■which have been raised by Mr. Wilson 
in his letter t" 

A. ; In compliance ■with your Lordship's directions, I 
offer the follo^wing explanation, partly ■written and 
partly verbal, of the facts within my kno-wledge con- 
cerning the matters referred to in Mr. Wilson's letter 
of the 17th of January. The letter, I may add, only 
reached me yesterday, and I have therefore not had 
much time to consider the allegations made in it, and to 
refer to my papers, and collect the necessary informa- 
tion. I hope, theretore, that if my statement is not 
considered a sufficient answer \,o Mr. Wilson's 
complaints, his letter will, as promised in your Lord- 
ship's memo, of 13th January, be forwarded to the 
Government of India for consideration and reply. 

No remarks appear to be called for from me in regard 
to paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 ; and I therefore pass on to 
paragraph 4. The remai'k made by Mr. Wilson on the 
22nd Decembei' to the efi'ect that he was unable to 
endorse I he chairman's observations to Mr. Lyall as to 
the action of the Indian authorities in regard to this 
Commission, referred, presumably, to the action taken 
by the government of Bengal. In thav province all, or 
nearly all, of the native non-ofRoial witnesses tendered 
for examination at Calcutta, were representatives or 
members of the leading public as:pociations, and they 
appear therefore to refer more particularly to the 
manner in which abstracts of evidence were obtained 
from witnesses in that province. The abstracts were, 
it will be remembered, called for at the request of the 
Conamission. Copies of Mr. Lyall's circular letter 
calling for these absti-acts have, I understand, been 
submitted to the Commission ; bat as Mr. Wilson lays 
special stress on the wording of the letter of the 11th of 
November, and a portion of the letter is given in the 
appendices to the letter, I think that the whole of the 
two letters should be brought on the proceedings. I 
therefore solicit permission to read them. 

My Deak , 

' ' Tour name has been sent up as a witness before 
the Eoyal Opium Commission, and it will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Commission if J'ou will 
submit a short precis or abstract of the o-i-idence you 
propose to give, to Mr. J. P. Hewett, the Secretary to 
the Commission, on as early a date as is consistent 
with your convenience. Overleaf you will find a, copy 
of the resolution of the House of Commons in accord- 
ance with which the Royal Commission has been ap- 
pointed, and a note on the chief points on which 
evidence is to be submitted in this province, and a cross 
has been put before the points on which it seems 
probable that you will be able to give evidence. In 
addition to the points raised in the extract any informa- 
tion you may be able to give as to the efficiency of the 
present Bengal monopoly system in restricting the con- 
sumption of opium in Bengal and the other provinces 
of British India will also be valuable." 

Yours 

The remainder of this letter which as dated Tlth of 
November 1893, is given in Appendix I. of Mr. Wilson's 
letter. On the 14th of November another circular 
letter was issued, — 

Deae Sik, 

" In continuation of Mr. Lyall's letter of the 11th 
current, I am directed to send overleaf a copy of the 
resolution of the House of Commons, which was omitted 
in the hurry of printing." 

Yours truly, &c. 

As regards the order of subjects laid down in the 
circular, an inquiry into the facts of the consumption 
of opium in Bengal and the disposition of the people of 
that province in regard to opium -would, I venture to 
think, naturally precede the consideration of the 
question whether the growth of the poppy and manu- 
facture and sale of opium in British India should be 
prohibited ; and I confidently submit that the wording 
of the letters is not open to the charge that their 
tendency was to frighten witnesses. 

In respect to paragraph 5 which deals with the 
subject of Madras evidence, I cannot do better than 
read the letter of the G-overnment of India to the 
Government of Madras to which reference is made in 



the telegram quoted by Mr. Wilson. The letter speaks 
for itself. 
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To the Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
Revenue Department. 



Sir, 



Calcutta, December 1893> 



In continuation of my telegram of this date, re- 
produced in the margin (in the margin the telegram is 
dated 3rd December) " I am directed to enclose 
" copies of a letter of the 13th instant, received from 
" the Secretary to the Royal Commission on Opium re- 
'■ garding thn evidence relating to Madras to be placed 
' ' before the Commission, and of the reply thereto. You 
" will observe that the Commission desire to have in 
" Bombay the evidence relating to Madras, and that 
" the Government of India have replied that this 
" request will be complied with. The Commission 
" also desire that as much of the information relating 
" to Madras as possible may be embodied in printed 
" statements which can be forwarded by post to the 
" Commission without requiring any officer to attend 
" to present them. I am to request that this course 
" may be followed. 

" The Commission also indicate their wish that only 
those witnesses should be sent to Bombay whose 
evidence is considered to be specially important, and 
that the number of witnesses from Madras should be 
reduced. I ani to request that you will forward the 
abstracts of the evidence of the witnesses named in the 
list given in the resolution of the Board of Revenue, 
Madras, No. 4775, dated 24th November, and that you 
will inform the Government of India which of those 
witnesses His Excellency the Governor in Council 
considers to be of special importance, in order that 
those only may be deputed to Bombay. The abstracts 
should be prepared as requested in my telegram of the 
lat of December." 

The Government of India have now informed the 
Commission that they consider it desirable that the 
selection of witnesses from the Madras Presidency for 
examination at Bombay should be made by the Royal 
Commission, and an intimation to this effect has been 
made to the Madras Government. 

With regard to the question of Assam evidence, 
Mr. Hewett has already placed the facts regarding 
Tahsildar Gobind Ram Ghaudhuri before the Commis- 
sion. He will, I understand, appear for examination 
at Agra. 

Mr. Wilson has informed me that Appendix 5, which 
is referred to in paragraph 7, has not been attached ; 
and, if I correctly understood him, he said, I think, 
that it was not a matter of importance : so that no 
remarks appear to be called for from me in regard to 
the alteration made in the list of 20 witnesses, dated 
20th November, except as regard Babu Haribilas 
Agarwala. I would invite attention to the statement 
made by Mr. Driberg in his evidence regarding this 
gentleman. He said in reply to a question asked him 
by Mr. Wilson, " I did not drop him : I wrote to him 
" two or three times, asking him to give an abstract 
" of his evidence. I have a letter from him in which 
" he says, ' I volunteered to give my evidence before 
" ' the Commission direct, and I send you a copy of 
" ' what I propose to say to them.' I then wrote to the 
" Deputy Commissioner, and of course we had nothing 
" more to do." 

Reference has also been made to the abstracts of 
Dr. Mullane„Hem Chandra Barua, and Benudhar Barua, 
and it is suggested that Government has kept bacl^; or 
struck out of the Provincial list of witnesses all persons^ 
who were ascertained to hold views unfavourable to the 
use of opium. I venture on my own personal responsi- 
bility to suggest for the consideration of the Commis- 
sion that a note of the contents of the abstracts of all 
witnesses whose names were on the Assam Provincial 
List, put in upon the 22nd of December, be brought 
upon the proceedings. The Government was Derfectlv 
willing that all "s^itnesses on that list should be 
examined, and as has already been explained by 
Mr, Wilson, Babus Hem Chandra Barua, and Benudhar 
Barua, were prevented from attending by illness. 
Mr. Wilson lays special stress apparently upon a 
passage in Dr. Mullane's abstract. If your Lordship 
has no objection, I should like to read a paper which is, 
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Air. XSXIV. referred to by Mr. Wilson, as I think it shows clearly 

^ that c\en if Government had been anxious to exclude 

all evidence nnCavourable to the use of opium, there 

(•(jnld lie no possible objection to his appearing to give 

cvidcnci'. The abstract is as follows:— I have had 

opportunities of observing opium-eaters both in the 

Punjab and in Assam. Generally speaking, the aikhs 

ai-e great opium-eaters, and as a fighting race, few 

better exist in this world. In Assam 1 have daily, for 

the last 13 years, been brought into contact with opium 

caters. In several portions of the country opium is 

absolutely a necessity of life with the elder portion of 

the community. Its power as a prophylactic in malaria 

is, OS far as my experience goes, universally admitted, 

while its efl'ects in dysentery and diarrhoea are known 

to the most ignorant of the community. Quinine 

would ceitainly replace opium in the case of malaria, 

but it should be remembered that quinine, as an article 

of common exery-day use amongst the rural population 

of Assam, is unknown. In fact, the drug to the vast 

bulk of the inhabitants has never been heard of. The 

total disuse of the opium would, in the present conditicm 

of affairs, lead to enormous suffering among the people, 

and would result in the depopitlation of extensive 

areas. I do not intend it to be understood that I 

im])ly that opium is quite an unmixed blessing ; for, 

although opium-eaters do undoubtedly enjoy a marked 

degree of immunity from malarial fever, dysentery, 

and di.arrhnea, still an old opium-eater attacked with 

dysentery or diarihcea, enjoys a smaller chance of 

recovery than a non-opium-eater. 

The abstracts of e\-idence of the two Babus referred 
to are as follows ;— 

(1.) Babu Hem Chandra Barua, retired Superintendent 
of the Commissioner's Office, Assam Valley District, 
(rauhati, (district Kamrup). 

Sale of opium by the Government should not, I think, 
bo prohibited for non-medicinal purposes. 

Such prohibition is not, in my opinion, practicable. 

The consumption of opium is not confined to any 
])articular race or races, but the people of almost 
all races take it more or less in the different districts 
of Assam ; and such consumption, I think, in some 
cases injuriously affects the physical condition of the 
peo])Ie, and many ol the poorer opium-eaters become 
thieves, and give false evidence in our courts for what 
they get for perjuring themselves. 

The people of Assam, in my opinion, are naturally 
disposed to use opium for non-medical purposes, and 
are not, I i)elieve, willing to bear any part of the cost 
of prohibitive measures, nor can they afford to do so. 

(2.) Babu Benudhar Barua, Pleader and Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality Gauhati (districtKamrup). 

Sale of opium ought, in my opinion, not to be pro- 
hibited, such prohibition is, I believe, not practicable. 

Opium is consumed by almost all races, mostly by 
the aboriginal ones in the different districts of Assam, 
cither by smoking or eating. Smoking affects, to a 
certain extent, the physical condition of the consumer, 
S|icoially when taken at early age, and without good 
food. Many of the poorer opium-eaters commit thefts, 
but they are generally of petty nature, and as far as I 
know such opium-eaters do not; commit heinous 
offences. 

Some people of Assam are naturally disposed to use 
opium for non-medical purposes, but certainly they are 
not willing to bear any part of the cost of prohibitive 
measirres, nor can they afford to do so. 

The character of the evidence which these gentlemen 
were jjrepared to give, shows that Government did not 
merely tender for examination persons holding views 
altogethei- favourable to the use of opium. 

I should like, however, to add that the Assam 
witnesses wore examined during my absence from 
Calcutta. Partly when I was in Burma, and partly 
when I was in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab, and such information as I have been able to 
furnish, is derived from documents which have been 
supplied to me ; and I have no personal knowledge of 
any thing occurred in connexion with the examination 
of those witnesses. 

Passing on to paragraph 8 of Mr. "Wilson's letter, I 
would observe that Mr. Impey's letter of the 30th of 
December 1893, to which reference is made, and which 
is published in cxten.so in Appendix II., is an ordinary 
routine official communication. I am responsible for 



the printing and punctual suinnission of the abstracts of 
evidence of witnesses tendered by Government for 
examination, and for the arrangements made to ensure 
the attendance of such witnesses. If local ofhcers 
were allowed to toi'resjjond direct with the Secretary to 
the Commission, and make arrangements without 
reference to mc, it would be impos.siblc for me to 
perform satisfactorily the duties entrusted to mo by 
Government. 

In paragraph 9, Mr. Wilson states that Eai Bahadur 
Jai Prakash Lai, 0. I. B., Dewan of Dumraon, was not 
called at Bankipur to give evidence, although his name 
appeared on the list of witnesses intended to be called 
on the 3rd of January, and that information from two 
sources leads him to believe that that evidence would 
not have been altogether favourable to the Government. 
With regard to Rai Bahadur Jai Prakash Lai, I regret 
that my memory is not as clear as it might be as to the 
circumstances under which he^ was not examined at 
Bankipur. It is, however, not correct to say that he 
was not called. He attended at Bankipur on the first 
day that the Commission sat there, and I have a 
distinct recollection that I was told by some one 
(probably by the Hon. T. Brassey, who was acting as 
Secretary in Mr. Hewett's absence), that the Dewan 
could not be examined as he had sent in no abstract of 
his evidence. My first impression was, however, that 
I was informed by Mr, Hewett that the Dewan could 
not be examined, and as Mr. Hewett was not at 
Bankipur on that day, uiy memory of the circumstances 
was to this extent at fault throughout. The Dewan 
was in attendance at Bankipur the first day, and also, 
I am informed, on the fourth day ; and if any desire 
to have his evidence had been expressed by the Com- 
mission he would have been produced at once. He 
was, I may add, evidently unwilling to give evidence, 
and intentionally, it appears, refrained from sending in 
an abstract. Mr. Forbes, Commissioner of Patna, 
referred to information supplied to him by the Dewan 
in his evidence as being one of the matters connected 
with the administration of the Opium Dei)artment into 
which he was making inquiry. 

The telegrams which I shall now read will show 
that efforts were made to induce the Dewan to send in 
an abstract, and his failure to do so was not the fault 
of the Go\erument or of any Government officers. In 
a letter addressed to me by Mr. Inglis, Secretary to 
the Board of Kevenue, dated the ord of January, he 
wrote, " I also inclose a copy of a telegram received ]>j 
'■ Mr. Lyall from Kai Jai Prakash Lai Bahadur, and a 
" copy of my telegram in reply.'' 

('oj3y of a telegram, dated Bankipur, :!lst December 
1S93. from Eai Jai Prakash Lai Bahadur, to Honourable 
E. D. Lyall, C.S.I. 

' ' Eeturned here from up-country. Busy in preparing 
abstract of my evidence. Will give it to Hewett, Esq., 
immediately on his arrival here." 

Copy of Reply to ahove. 

" Twenty copies of abstract wanted. Sixteen for 
Commission, four for Mr. Dane." 

I should also like to mention that I forwarded to the 
Secretary to the Ciimmissiou on the 26th of December 
a list in manuscript of witnesses proposed for examina- 
tion at Patna. 

On that list of witnesses were the names of three 
officials, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Waco, and Mr. Tytler, and 
the fourth name is that of Rai Bahadur Jai Prakash 
Lai, Dewan, of Dumraon Raj. I submit, therefore, 
that there is conclusive proof that the Dewan Rai Jai 
Prakash Lai was not kept back by Government, but 
that on the oontrar.y he was actually tendered for 
examination, though there was reason to believe that 
his evidence would be in a measure unfavourable. For 
reasons of his own he was evidently unwilling to give 
evidence. 

In regard to the Benares list of witnesses referred to 
in paragraph 10 of Mr. \\'ilson's letter, I would invite 
attention to the explanation already given bv me at 
Benares, and which has, I believe, been duly recorded 
in the proceedings of the Commission. To that 
explanation I may add that it will be vi ithin th e 
recollection of Y(5ur Lordship and the Members of the 
Commission tliatof the two days devoted to the inquiry 
at Benares, practically the whole of one day was allowed 
for anti-opium evidence, and a considerable part of the 
evidence of witnesses examined at the instance of 
1 understand, the abstract of Dr. Mullane's evidence 
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Government roferred to the question whether or not 
the cultivation of poppy 'was carried on voluntarily by 
the cultivators. Ishan Chandra Koy was a Bengali 
medical practitioner of, as well as I remember, eight 
years' experience. The Commission had taken a con- 
siderable amount of evidence from independent medical 
practitioners, and from official medical practitioners 
in Calcutta, and three or four Bengali assistant 
surgeons tendered by Government for examination at 
that place were not examined. Of the five naedical 
officers tendered for examination at Benares, Dr. 
Cameron, the Civil Surgeon, held what I may describe 
as anti-opium views, and I submit that it would have 
been altogether unreasonable that Babu Ishan Chandra 
Eoy should be put forward as a witness on behalf of 
the Grovernment, merely because he happened to hold 
views which were unfavourable to the policy of the 
Grovernment. 

I have not been able to record any explanation with 
regard to paragraph 11, but I understand that Mr. 
Wilson is of opinion (I am unable to put any other 
construction upon it) that this list of rejected witnesses 
with abstracts of evidence received from Allahabad is 
not a genuine list. He says, " This certainly is a list, 
' ' but apparently not the list which was required by the 
" Commission." 

I was verbally requested by Mr. Hewett to produce 
a list of witnesses who had been originally selected to 
give evidence, and had afterwards for some reason or 
another been rejected, with the abstracts of their 
evidence. Three names were specially given to me in 
pencil by Mr. Hewett. I think he obtained them from 
Mr. Wilson. One was Nobin Chandra Mitra, retired 
Assistant- Surgeon ; and the others were, as far as I 
can remember. Hakim Muhammad Sadiq, and Pundit 
Kalliji Baid. I received the abstracts of evidence, 
which I put in, from the Financial Secretary of the 
Grovernment of the North-West Provinces, and, I 
believe, that they were the abstracts of all the witnesses 
whose names were in the list of selected witnesses 
submitted by the Government of the Korth- Western 
Provinces to the Government of India, who. were 
proposed for examination at the Lucknow centre, and 
who had afterwards been omitted from the list in 
consequence of the necessity for its red^iction, owing to 
the short time which the Commission proposed to 
devote to the inquiry. Mr. Wilson having objected to 
the list, then passes on to ai'gue that " Of the 17 
witnesses who were not called, abstracts were received 
from 16, of whom four seemed to entertain anti-opium 
views, and four others made some strong observations 
against the use of opium. I would draw, he writes, 
particular attention to the fact that two of these 
gentlemen, namely, Mr. P. Wyndham, C. S., Assistant- 
Commissioner and Excise Officer, Sultanpur, andMirza 
Muhommad Beg, Deputy Collector of Basti, make the 
" important statement that, in their opinion, the rents 
" derived from the land will not be sensibly affected 
" by the prohibition of poppy cultivation." As regards 
these officials, I may say that, as far as I am aware, 
in the JSTorth-West Provinces, Bengal, Assam, and 
Burma, bo European officers of the standing of Mr. 
Wyndham have been tendered before the Commission 
for examination. And also as regards Mirza Muham- 
mad Beg, the deputy-collector of Basti, I may say that 
only two deputy- col lectors have been tendered as wit- 
nesses in the North- West Provinces, one. of whom in a 
measure represents the Bampur State, and the other 
was in charge of the court of wards, and, therefore, 
was considered to have had exce)jtional opportunities for 
studying the question of the profits of poppy cultivation. 

I wish further to draw attention to Mr. Wilson's 
Appendix lY., where extracts are given from the 
opinions of these officers, of whom he says : "Pour 
" seemed to entertain anti-opium views, and four 
" others make some strong observations against the 
" use of opium." Mr. Wyndham, for instance, is 
shown in the abstract in the quotation there given to 
say " Smoking — effect on the moral character is to 
" banish all self-respect and induce laziness. The 
" opium-smoker is more inclined to resort to crime. 
" The habitual opium-smoker in these parts has a 
" sleepy jaded look, is a weakly good-for-nothing, 
" with no energy left in him. Eating. — No complaint. 
" Chandu contractor is not a savoury individual, nor is 
" he a man who is much respected by his fellows ; on 
" the other hand, one of the opium-sellers in each dis- 
" trict is the district treasurer and his agents ; he is 
' ' not looked down on in any way for engaging in this 
" trade. Eents and revenue. — As regards rents and 



" revenuf, prohiljition, as far as I have seen, has pro- Ape. XXXH'. 

" duced no effect. Cultivation was recently prohibited _ , ~.-' 

" within the Pyzabad municipal area. No fall in rent IviSr' 
" has been caused." 

I think the last quotation about rents and revenue 
would be more complete if the words used by Mr. 
Wyndham had been added : 

" Potatoes and other garden crops can take the place 
of poppy, so far as rent and revenue are concerned, but 
the cultivator would object." 

Mr. Wyndham also, in his abstract, made remarks on 
the subject of opium, which should also be considered 
before any opinion can be pronounced on the general 
tenor of his evidence. One of his remarks was : " In 
" the Terai a Mahomedan takes to opium-eating at his 
" middle age, just as a European takes tobacco on 
" leaving school. The eftect on the moral character is 
" nil, unless of course a man takes to excess. I have 
" only come across one such case. He was wanting in 
" thrift, but in all other circumstances was as good as 
" his fellows." Further on in the report he adds : " He 
" looked well fed and nourished, and was bright and 
" intelligent." Then he also says : " Effect on physical 
" condition is generally beneficial. Consumers cannot 
" be detected by their looks, and they invariably 
" sing the praises of the drug, and state that they 
' ' are better and fitter than when they lived without 
" it." 

Under those circumstances, I submit that Mr. 
Wyndham's evidence is distiotly favourable to the 'use 
of opium. 

With regard to the second witness, Muhammad 
Abdul Rahim, assistant surgeon. King's Hospital, 
Lucknow, the following quotation is given : " Opium 
" strongly condemned as aphrodisiac ; sad results. 
" Does not think much of it as a febrifuge. The 
" general disposition of the people of India as 
" regards the free use of opium is not favourable. Is 
" partly favourable to opium." 

In another part of his abstract this gentlemen writes : 
" Those who take it in small doses, such as from 2 to 
" 6 grains, or a little more, in 24 hours as a medicine, 
" or those who commence to take it at a pretty ad- 
" vanced age, say 4,0 or 46, and keep the dose under 
" certain limits, do not sufi'er from any bad conse- 
" quences in the long run ; in fact they are benefited 
" by it in receiving a sort of protection against the 
" vicissitudes of climate BO common in different parts 
'■ of the country. They do not seem to suffer from any 
" particular class of diseases." 

The third witness from whose abstract a quotation is 
given is Hakim Muhammad Sadiq, of Lucknow. The 
quotation given is : " Madak is no good, Chandu is 
>' worse, 99 out of 100 opium-eaters reach the lowest 
" depth of critical weakness and degradation. Pain- 
" ful description follows. All sense of shame and 
" honour dies. Bartering of wives of opium-smokers 
" for money for opium. They are unable to commit 
" violence, but ready for everything rascally." That 
abstract has been in the hands of the Commission. I 
have read it, and my impression of it is that it refers 
almost, if not entirely, to the question of opium- 
smoking, and that opium-eating is scarcely, if at all, 
referred to. ■ The quotation given is incorrect in so far 
as it says " 99 out of 100 opium-eaters reach the lowest 
" depth of physical weakness." The actual words 
used in the abstract are " 99 out of 100 opium- 
smokers.'' 

The fotirth witness is Pandit Kalliji, Baid. This 
gentleman undoubtedly appears to hold views un- 
favourable to the use of opium, but his standing 
position does not, in my opinion, entitle him to be 
regarded as an important witness. Then we come to 
Eai Narain Bah, talukdar and honorary magistrate, 
Darriabad. The quotation given from the abstract 
fairly represents this gentleman's views ; in fact in the 
summing up to, " benefits outweigh vices," should also 
have been added " benefits derived from the cultivation 
" of the poppy outweigh vices." I would point out, 
however, that this gentleman has evidently not made 
much study of the subject. He begins ; " The con- 
" sumption of opium in its various forms, charas, 
" madak, and chandu, together with ganja, bhang, 
" and other strong liquors." Charas is a preparation 
of Indian hemp, Cannibas indica, and has nothing to do 
with opium. His evideiice, therefore, even if taken, 
would not have been very valuable. 
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App. XXXIV. Xhe sixth witness reierrud to is Sheikh Kurban Ali. 

He also holds iinfa\'ourable views about the use of 
opium. The quotation given from the abstract fairly 
expresses his views on the subject as to the use and 
efl'ects of opiuii>. At the same tijae, however, I think 
it would only have been fair, as so much stress had 
been laid ou the opinions expressed Ijy iMr. Wyndham, 
and by Mirza Muhammad Beg, as to the effects of the 
prohibition of poppy cultivation on revenue and rents, 
to point out that Kurban Ali on that point holds 
diametrically opposite views. He said in his abstract 
"If poppy cultivation ))o stopped, the rent would be 
" realised with greater diflBculty than at present." 

The seventh witness is MLrza Muhammad Beg, the 
deputy collector of Basti. The quotation given is, 
" People commence its use either as a medicine or to 
" enhance sexual pleasure. It has peculiar sort of 
" craving, which is quite irresistible. 

" Rents. — The rents will not, I think, be affected very 
much. Cultivators would grow other crops. Opium 
is not considered a very valuable crop for various 
reasons." 

I would invite careful reference to his abstract. He 
certainly writes strongly about the effects of the abuse 
of opium, Init he adds : "But this no doubt is its abuse. 
" If people choose to abuse it, it is no fault of the 
" opium." In another place in his abstract he says : 
" People derive great benefit from its use, and I see no 
" reason whatever why the use of opium should be 
" prohibited. Again, opium-eaters arc very useful 
" members of society. Use of opium never leads fco 
" commission of crime, and violence is unknown to 
" them. There is no tendency in the use of opium to 
" make the consumers less moral." The last witness 
referred to is Nobin Chandra Mitra, retired assistant 
surgeon, Yictoria Street, Lucknow. His abstract is 
summed up as follows : " Speaks well of opium. 'The 
" ' -greatest drawback is that the doses reciuire to be 
" ' gradually increased if the action of the drug is 
"' to be kept U]).' 'The febrifuge properties of 
"' opium are very slight. The statement that it acts 
" ' as a prophylactic of fever in malarious districts 
' ' ' should be accepted with caution, for immunity 
" ' I'eported to be so enjoyed has proved, in many in- 
" ' stances, to be imaginary.' Opium-eaters when 
" found out make fever a pretence. He was in charge 
" of hospital and look-up in Burdwan, when malarious 
" fever raged fearfully from 1861 to 1869. Moderate use 
" does not seem to do much harm, but the temptation 
" to indulge in large doses is groat, and the result 
" deplorable." 

The following passages in his abstract appear to me 
to be worthy of reproduction, if any fair idea of the 
character of the evidence he was prepared to give is to 
be obtained : " Every medical practitioner cannot but 
" admit that opium is a remedy of great value in the 
'' treatment of disease, and that as a therapeutic agent 
" it is, quinine excepted, perhaps second to none in 
" the whole pharmacopaiia." He also says: "It is 
" also a prevalent belief that if a man, after he is 40 
" years old, takes small doses of opium he preserves 
" his health better, suffei-s less from the infirmities of age, 
" and thereljy prolongs his life." In another passage he 
" says : " That persons addicted to the habitual use of 
" opium in small doses have succeededin preserving their 
" health in excellent condition, is a fact which cannot 
" but be admitted, as several such have come under 
" my own observation." 

He, therefore, I maintain, can certainly not be re- 
garded as a witness unfavourable to the moderate use 
of opium. 

The excessive use of opium was condemned by several 
of the witnesses who gave evidence, at the instance 
of the Government, at Lucknow. Opium-smoking in 
particular was condemned by Balju Sri Ram, and 
Gokal Chand, both non-official witnesses of standing 
position. 

The practice is also condemned by Mr. Cadell, mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue, who will appear before 
the Commission at Agra, and by Mr. Stoker, the Commis- 
sioner of Excise, who may be suppcsed to represent the 
views of tbn Government of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 1l coald, therefore, hardly bj consulored 
necessary that the evidence on this subject should be 
unduly multiplied. 

I should like to add on this subject that since I made 
this statement Mr. Wilson has verbally informed me 
that I misunderstoiiil his nieaniiig in regard to the list 
produced by me. I regret that 1 should have mado tlie 
mistake. 



Finally, I shall refer briefly to the (juestion of the 
evidence tendered in Burma. The correspondence 
which led to the prohibition of the use of opium by 
Burmans in Lowisr Burma, except those who registered 
themselves as habitual consumers, is in possession of 
the Commission. I do not think that anybody reading 
that correspondence will think there was any proba- 
bility that the local administration in Burma would 
have put the case unfairly before the Commission. As 
a nratter of fact, the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Eryer, 
advocated the prohibition of the use of opium by 
Burmans, or more correctly, the assimilation of the 
law in Lower Burma to that in force in Upper Burma. 
I also submit, with regard to the evidence of the 
Chiirese witnesses, that the description given of it by 
Mr. Wilson is not very accurate. Mr. Wilson says : "I 
" am informed by Mr. Alexander, who represents the 
" Anti-Opium Society, that at Rangoon five Chinese 
' ' witnesses were produced by the authorities, three of 
" whom spoke in favour of the Government opium 
" policy, and two against it. Now, these two wit- 
" nesses were both engaged in the liquor trade, and it 
" wa.i thus made to appear that the opposition to 
" opium traffic amongst the Chinese community was 
" confined to those who were likely to benefit by its 
" prohibition." It is true that one of the witnesses 
who spoke against opium was also a wine seller, Mr. 
Chin Tek, who was selected by the local administration 
as being a representative Chinese gentleman, and who. 
in their opinion, was best able to express the views of 
the Chinese community at Rangoon. Mr. Warry, the 
Chinese adviser to the local administration, mentioned 
the names of two Chinamen who, he thought, would 
best be able to represent the views of the Chinese 
residents in Lower Burma. Both those gentlemen 
unfortunately were unable to attend, although en- 
deavours were made to secure their attendance. They 
were, if I remember right, ill. With regard to the 
other gentleman, whose evidence is apparently lef erred 
to, Mr. Park Chan, did not, as far as I am able to 
understand, speak against the Government policy. He 
himself was a consumer, and admitted the fact. His 
evidence should be referred to and considered. Mr. 
Alexander, in giving his evidence, made the following 
statement as to the Chinese: — "Mr. Hanbury, at the 
" deputation to Lord Kimberley, said, produce me 10 
" or even five Chinamen who will say that opium- 
" smoking is innocuous.'' 

This was a distinct siat<!ment, and it was therefore 
thought desirable to enable the Commission to ascer- 
tain the absolute facts about the effects of opium- 
smoking upon Chinamen, and the views of consumers 
of that race upon the subject, that a certain number of 
respectable Chinamen, themselves in the habit of 
smoking opium, should appear before the Commission, 
and state their own views and personal experience. 
That was done. It is for the Commission to pronounce 
an opinion upon the evidence. It may be urged that 
the evidence taken by the Commission did not correctly 
represent the views of the Chinese community, but I 
submit that there .are absolutely no grounds for stating 
that the evidence tendered by Government was of a 
character to mislead the Commission, or that the facts 
regarding the Chinese community in Burma were 
unfairly represented. 



E— 2. 
Mr. J. PaESCOTT IIewett called in. 

The ChainiMii . I will ask you to submit a state- 
ment to us upon any of the matters raised by Mr. 
Wilson, which have come within your personal know- 
ledge. 

A. : The first point that has come within my personal 
cognisance relates to Babu Gobind Ram Chaudhuri, 
Tahsildar of Gauhati, whose case is referred to in 
paragraph 6 of Mr. Wilson's letter. I have circulated 
to the members of the Commission at different times 
the pai)ers regarding Gobind Ram Chaudhuri. The 
Chief Commissioner telegraphed, on January- the 6th, 
to the GoveruuiLiit of India that Gobind Ram Chaud- 
huri would be sent to meet the Commission on tour. 
A copy of this telegram was forwarded to mo by letter, 
and reached me on January 10th, on which date I 
telegraphed asking where he might be expected. I 
have now recei\-ed a telegram that ho will bo at Agra 
on the 2.5th or 26th of January. 
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The next point npon which. I have any personal 
knowledge is that referred to in paragraph 7 of Mr. 
Wilson's letter. Mr. Finlay wrote to me on the 8th 
of December asking me if I could kindly let him know 
the names of the anti -opium witnesses from Assam, 
and the district in which each was resident. I gave 
this letter to Mr. Wilson, and on the 10th of January 1 
received an answer from Mr. Wilson, junior, to the 
following effect : — 

"My father, who is not very well to-day, requests 
me to return Mr. Finlay's letter, and to point out that 
he gives no reason for the request made ; and, con- 
sidering that the witnesses in question are to be ex- 
amined seven days before the official "witnesses, he does 
not at this moment feel called upon to comply with Mr. 
Finlay's request." 

I forwarded this letter to Mr. Pinlay, and I received 
his reply to the following effect : — 

" Your letter enclosing Mr. Wilson's refusal to let 
me know the names and districts of residents of the 
witnesses from Assam who are to be produced by the 
Anti-Opium Society. Will you kindly explain to Mr. . 
Wilson that the reason for my request was that I might 
ask Mr. Driberg to be prepared with witnesses who 
know the facts regarding the particular parts of Assam 
from which the witnesses in question will come in case 
it may be necessary or desirable to correct any incor- 
rect information given by them. Please also explain 
to Mr. Wilson that the journey from some parts of 
Assam to Calcutta takes, I believe, more than seven 
days ; and certainly there are very few parts of that 
province from which a reply to a letter sent by post 
could be received in seven days." 

I showed this letter to Mr. Wilson. On the 16th of 
December Mr. Wilson wrote : — 

" I am now, and only now, in a position to give the 
names of the Assam witnesses. You are entitled to 
them when you want them. If Mr. Knlay would like 
them I am willing to proceed on the lines of exchange. 
You will see by telegram enclosed that one witness 
who had promised to come is prevented by his Deputy- 
Commissioner. I think this ought to be overruled by 
the authorities. It will be very much comtnented on, 
of course." 

That was Gobind Ram Chaudhuri, who was referred 
to before. 

On the 17th of December, Mr. Finlay sent me the 
list referred to by Mr. Wilson, with the following 
remarks : — 

" I enclose the list of Assam witnesses. It has since 
been reduced, in accordance with the request of the 
Commissioners to omit all but important witnesses. 
But I do not know which names have been struck 
out." 

On the 25th of December I received from Mr. Driberg 
the following letter : — 

"In accordance v.-ith the wish expressed by the 
Chairman of the Eoyal Commission on Opium, I have, 
in consultation with Mr. Dane, considerably reduced 
the number of official and non-official witnesses for 
Assam. Tne following is a list of witnesses whose 
evidence we consider essential, arranged in order of 
importance. 

1. Surgeon-Major E. F. H. Dobson, M.B., civil 

surgeon, Shillong. 

2. J. D. Anderson, C.S., Deputy - Commissioner, 

Darrang. 

3. B.. 0. Haviland, tea planter, Gauhati. 

4. Ernest Bridge, tea planter, Mangaldai, Darrang. 

5. E. P. E. Gilman, tea planter, Sonapur, Kamrup. 

6. Jagannath Barua, B.A., tea planter, Letekujan 

Factory, Eangajan, P.O., District Sibsagar. 

7. Mohendra Nath Phukan, tea planter, Nokhola Tea 

Estate, Nowgong District. 

8. Eahamat Ali, tea planter, Puranigndan Tea Estate, 

District JSTowgong. 

9. Madhar Chaudra Bardoloi, extra- assistant Com- 

missioner, Barpeta. 

"Two of the witnesses (viz., Eai Lahman Hazarika 
Bahadur and Babu Eadhanath Changkoti) whom I 
removed from the original provincial list to meet the 
wishes of the Commissioners for curtailment of the 
inquiry in regard to Assam, have since represented 
that they consider their evidence of importance, and 
they have, therefore, been brought down from Assam 



the Commissioners may wish to examine Apr. XXXIV. 
That is all I know with regard to that point. 



m case 
them-" 



Production of 
Evidence. 



Q. ; Have you anything else to say ? 

A . : The third point upon which I have any information 
is with regard to Dr. MuUane, Babu Hem Chundra 
Barua, and Babu Benudhar Barua, who are referred to 
in the second portion of the 7th paragraph. The 
Chairman gave me the following written instruction : 
" We are desirous to take the evidence of Dr. MuUane, 
' ' Babu Hem Chandra Barua and Babu Dhar Barua. It 
" will be desirable that these witnesses should 
" meet the Commission while on tour." I at once 
communicated this to Mr. Driberg, who, the following 
day, produced a telegram from the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner to the eff'ect that both the native gentlemen 
were too unwell to leave their homes. This telegram 
was brought before the Commission ; and I was in- 
structed that under the circumstances it was not 
necessary that the Babus should be required to follow 
the Commissioners on tour. 

To the best of my recollection I was asked by Mr. 
Driberg to endorse the paper in his possession to this 
effect, and I did so. The following telegrams have 
passed between the Chief Commissioner and the Govern- 
ment of India about Dr. Mullane : — • 

" From the Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Assam. 
To Finance, Dated January 8th, 1894. Driberg wires 
Opium Commission insist on Mullane, civil surgeon, 
Dibrugarh, proceeding at once give evidence. Please 
explain Commission, Mullane cannot possibly be spared 
until ^bor expedition is over." 

" Telegram, dated 8th January 1894. From Finance. 
To Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Assam. Your 
telegram of 8th, Mullane. When is Abor expedition 
likely to be over ?" 

" Telegram, dated 9th January 1894. From Secre- 
tary to Chief Commissioner, Assam. To Finance. 
Year telegram 8th. Abor Expedition starts 14th 
January. Chief Commissioner hopes that it will be 
be over in a month, but it may be two months." 

Upon this I took the Chairman's orders. His Lord- 
ship directed that Dr. Mullane might be asked to re- 
write his abstracts iai such a form that it could be 
printed as evidence and supplemented with replies to 
any questions which members of the Commission might 
wish sent to him to answer, and when this was received 
from him it could be brought on the record by the 
Secretary being called upon to produce it. This order 
was passed by the Chairman on the 19th. I had no 
copy of Dr. MuUane's abstract, or I should have circu- 
lated the papers at once to the members of the Commis- 
sion. I asked Mr. Fanshawe to provide me with his 
copy on the 20th, but I have not yet received it. That 
concludes that portion of the matter. 

The next paragraph of Mr. Wilson's letter of which 
I have any personal knowledge is paragraph 8. With 
reference to the letter of 30th December 1893, from the 
Government of theNorth Western Provinces and Oudh, I 
desire to explain that two, perhaps three, abstracts of evi- 
dence were forwarded to me of witnesses from the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. As they were forwarded 
to me by the collectors of districts I knew that they must 
appertain to the list being prepared by the Government. 
I therefore sent them to Mr. Dane and suggested that 
he should have directions issued to secure that siich 
abstracts should come to me through him. The only 
abstracts which I have regarded myself as responsible 
for obtaining direct from the witnesses are those of 
gentlemen who have addressed me direct in consequence 
of the invitation advertised by me in the newspapers 
under the directions of the Commission. Even in the 
case of such witnesses, when their letters to me have 
shown, by their requests for copies of the questions 
issued by Mr. Alexander, that their object was to give 
evidence on behalf of the society which he represents, 
I have made such letters at once over to him, and taken 
no further action in regard to them. 

The last letter of which I have any any personal 
knowledge is that referred to in paragraph 9 with 
regard to Eai Bahadur Jai Prakash Lai. With regard 
to this gentleman I should like to say that a few days 
after Christmas, while I was unwell, he came to my 
room at 7 p.m., when I was in bed, to ask about the 
tents which he was going, as agent of the Maharaja of 
Duraraon, to send to Patna for the use of the Commis- 
sion. When 1 had completed this business with him 
I said, " Your name is on the list of witnesses for 
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App.^^XXn. is Patna ; you have not sent in an abstract, if you do 
" not do so the Commissioners will noi hear you." He 
replied, " I will send you one." He then left, after 
sayiu'^ that he was leavino' Calcutta liv that night's 
mail. Those are all the points upon « tdch I have any 
knowledge. I was not at Patna the first two days. 

Tlie OhairvMH. — Tour statement will be circulated 
to the Commission for consideration in connexion with 
Mr. Wilson's letter. 



P. 

Ajmerc, 
Deau Lord Bbassey, 2nd Feb. 1894, 

It was understood that I would make some com- 
munication this morning; and I have considered: — 

(i.) the complaints in my letter of 17th January ; 

(ii.) the additional incidents mentioned by mo yester- 
day (including a reference to a communication of a 
semi-private character, and the treatment of the 
missionary memorial) ; 

(iii.) the printed statement of Mr. Hewett and Mr. 
Dane ; and 

(iv.) the conversation at the sitting yesterday. 

I have already intimated that in view of the explana- 
tions given, I withdraw my complaint relating to the 
Tahsildar of Gowhatti. 

In view of the explanations, I also withdraw the 
reference to the non-production of Dr. Mullane. 

I must ask to be excused for great brevity (unavoid- 
able in the circumstances) in dealing with other 
matters. 

I am conscious of the danger of putting a wrong con- 
struction on evidence which is unavoidably incomplete. 

My endeavour has been to give full weight to this 
consideration, and I admit that full investigation, were 
it possible, might lead me to withdraw other com- 
plaints. 

But at the present time I cannot dismiss from my 
mind the impression that some of the proceedings of 
the authorities have had a tendency to unfairly influence 
the character of the evidence, as well as the report of 
the (Commission. 

I am, therefore, unable at the pT-cscnt time to with- 
draw the other parts of my letter. 



It is right to add that I fool strongly that I cannot 
at present devote to this complicated matter the time 
which its further elucidation would require, without 
neglecting my primary duty in connexion with the 
Commission. 

I remain, &c. 

H. J. ■Wli.soic. 



G. 

Prom the xSeojietaey to the Eoyal Oommission on OriDM 
to the SECKETiKY to the Goveknment of India, 
Pinanoe and Commerce Department. 

Camp Ajmere, 
SiE, 3rd Pebruary 1894. 

I AM directed to forward two letters addressed 
to the ( 'hairman by Mr. Wilson. 

The Commission have received from Mr. Dane and 
myself explanations on such matters as lay within our 
personal knowledge, which they consider satisfactory. 

On the general question I am desired to say that the 
other members of the Commission are agreed that the 
Government of India have consistently pursued their 
declared course of endeavouring to place them in full 
possession of the actual facts. In the various localities 
in which the Commission have held their sittings they 
have received much valuable assistance from the repre- 
sentatives of the Government. The Commissioners 
recognise a general desire to put forward such evidence 
as would assist the ( 'ommission in their investigations. 
In the conduct of an inquiry extending over vast pro- 
vinces and embracing enormous populations, the 
practical execution of instructions must be entrusted to 
subordinate officials. In such circumstances, if here 
and there an instance should occur of indiscreet zeal, it 
would not justify a charge against the Government 
that they had not acted up to the spirit of their under- 
taking to facilitatt' the inquiries of the Commission in 
every way in their ]iower. The Commission are of 
0]iinion that Mr. Wilson has not proved the specific 
charges made by him, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. P. Hewett, 

Secretary. 
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